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The  Wobk  of  the  Philological  Society,  prom  May,  1876, 
to  May,  1877. 

Ljldibs  and  Gbntlkhbn, 

MeMBBBB  of  THB   PHILOLOOtCAL   SoCIETT, — 

Our  Society's  work  during  the  lost  year  still  shows  that 
healthy  preference  for  special  investigations  over  hazy 
generalization,  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  true  progress. 

Almost  the  only  paper  that  dealt  with  any  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  language  was  my  own  on  "AYords,  Logic 
and  Grammar,"  in  which  I  tried  to  upset  some  of  the  con- 
ventional dogmas  of  philology,  logic,  and  grammar,  partly 
by  means  of  a  consistent  phonetic  analysis,  and  to  explain  the 
real  meaning  of  the  parts  of  speech.'    Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor's 

1  I  also  nude  mTresolts  the  sabjectof  a|)aper  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Inftitate,  which  wiU  appear  in  the  Transactiona  of  that  body. 
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pApcTs  on  "  Englub  Metres,"  together  with  Mr.  ElUs's  re- 
narics,  althoagh  ooofined  to  EngUih,  vere  of  general  interest 
u  ft  Terr  iniport«nt  contribution  to  the  acientific  iuTefttiga- 
tioQ  of  metre  generally. 

The  Toutonic  family  was  the  subject  of  two  papers  of  mine* 
one  on  "Parallel  DerdopmcDta  as  contrasted  with  Traditional 
Agreements,"  the  other  on  the  "  Comparative  Omuamar  of 
the  Uring  Teutooic  Languages."  * 

Turning  now  to  English,  and  beginning  at  the  beginning,  I 
read  a  paper  on  the"Text-critici8mof  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poets." 
Dr.  R.  "Weymouth  gave  us  an  intorcsting  paper  on  *^  Hfrt 
and  There  in  Chaucer,"  in  which  he  combated,  and  I  think 
with  partial  success,  certain  -views  of  Mr.  Klliii  on  Chaucer 
pronunciation.  English  dialects  were  treated  in  two  very  in- 
teresting papers  by  our  two  chief  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Prince  L.  Bonaparte,  who  gave  us  the  results  of  his  latest 
inquiries  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  "  Somerset  Dialect," 
and  Mr.  A.  J,  EUia,  who  treated  them  as  a  whole,  dis* 
cussing  their  characteristics  and  classificatioQ  in  his  paper 
on  *•  English  DialecU."  ' 

The  other  European  languages  were  represented  by  Prof. 
Caasal's  '*  French  GonderB,"  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  hear 
the  continuation,  and  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Mor&ll's  instructive 
sketch  of  "Servia  and  its  Dialects." 

Of  Oriental  languages  "  Persian "  was  treated  by  Prof. 
Rieu,  and  "Common  Tamil"  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Swinton,  both 
very  interesting  papers,  while  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth  gave  a 
Toluablc  survey  of  the  "  Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India," 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  he  continued  at  an 
extra  meeting.^  Last,  but  not  least,  wc  had  a  moat  able 
paper  by  Prof.  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  on  "  Accadian  Phonology," 
in  which  striking  proofs  of  the  phonetic  decay  of  this  ancient 
language  were  adduced. 


■ow 


*  The  Hibjeet  of  theie  papcn  will  be  trarted  at  lep^h  in  a  work  wtitd  t  sm 
iw  pnpArinf ,  entitled, "  Compontive  Stndui  in  tlu  Unn^  T«otoiuc  Lu^iura." 

*  Tbu  paper  will  b«  iDcarpoTatcd  intn  titc  fortlicoming  purt  of  Ur.  EUii't 
'■  £vhr  EaifUih  IVonuuciatjon." 

>  Mr.  firatulnthS  pap«r  vtll  appear  in  the  Joimul  oi  the  Ilo]nil  liUtie 
Societf. 
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These  papers  represent  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects.  It 
a  enough,  I  think,  to  acquit  our  Society  of  any  accueation  of 
vne-sidcdncea  to  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  our 
papers  are  on  Oriental  langfuapfes — thifl,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
formidable  rivalry  of  a  "Royal  jVsiatic  Society,"  endowed  by 
Garemment.  The  fact  that  we  have  had  no  papers  on  the 
Semitic  Ungooges  ie  easily  explained  by  the  existonce  of 
our  vigorotu  yoong  contemporary,  the  "  Society  of  Biblical 
Archa?ology,"  which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Semitic 
Society.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  although  our  Society  was 
orig:inalIy  founded  mainly  for  the  "Philological  lUustratioa 
of  the  Clrwsicttl  "Writers  of  Oreeco  ond  Rome,"'  we  still 
refnse  to  look  at  classics.  Moat  of  us  have?  probably  had 
enough  of  thoni  at  school  and  college  :  I  know  I  have. 

Every  philological  society  must,  however  wide  its  sympa- 
thies, have  some  spccialtVr  and  our  specialty  is  EuglUh — 
surrly  the  one  most  fitted  for  an  English  society,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  outside  of  our  Society  English  phi- 
laiogy  is  almost  absolutely  unrepresented  and  unrecognized. 
I  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  instead  of  two 
or  three,  there  will  he  twenty  philological  societies  in 
London,  each  with  its  own  specialty.  An  association  of 
sQch  societies,  if  well  orgimiz-od  and  properly  supported  by 
tit*  general  public,  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  work  in 
tTuining  philological  workers  and  promoting  research — work 
which  in  all  civilized  oouutries  except  England  is  done  by 
the  universities. 


English. 

Beginning  with  that  earliest  iufiexional  stage  of  our  lan- 
s,  which  1  must  persiat,  lu  spite  of  my  respect  for  the 
lent  of  Prof.  Slurch,  in  calling  "Old  English,"  '  we 
nust  firtt  notice  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  Boswurth,  Kawliusuuiiin 
ProfioMor  of  Old  English  at  Oxford,  who,  in  spite  of  his  wont 

'  UaW.  J  I. 

'  Tbii  uMiae  U  nov  bi'tfiiininx  to  t)«  utloptcd  in  Ofrmiav  kIm:  it  bu  b«m 
■vnu*  Biliocatcd  hj  Prut.  ZajjiUa,  uid  n  aito  imuI  b)'  Vtoi.  Too  Brink  and  bi» 
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of  iLorouglmesa  and  scientific  method,  did  very  good  sennce 
in  popularizing  his  subject  and  keeping^  it  alive  in  this  ntne- 
lecolli  century.  Dr.  Boswcrlh  bos  been  succeeded  by  u 
former  occupiint  of  the  ehuir,  the  Rev.  J.  Earle,  who,  iilthough 
not  tmined  in  the  modem  school  ofphiloLogy,  is  a  sound  scholar, 
and  has  done  good  work  in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicle.  The 
Old  English  professorship  at  Gambridgo,  founded  by  the 
munificence  of  Dr.  Bosworth,  has,  unfortunutely,  not  yet 
been  filled  up.  When  the  time  eoracs,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  worthier  occupant  than  our  member  Mr.  W.  AV.  Skeat. 

In  my  '*  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  "  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford) 
I  have  tried  to  make  the  latest  results  of  scientiAc  Old 
English  philology  generally  accessible  to  English  sludent«, 
and  have  made  the  work  useful  for  general  reference  by 
adding  a  tolerably  full  grammar  and  glossary,  which  latter 
includes  a  good  many  common  root-words  whiuh  do  not  occur 
in  the  extracts  given. 

Besides  Dr.  Morris's  "Blickliug  Ilomiliee"  (E.E.T.S.). 
Btill  in  progress,  two  test-editions  have  appeared  in  1870. 
Mr  T.  Arnold,  of  Oxford,  has  cume  out  witlt  a  new  edition 
of  our  national  epic  "  Beowulf,"  while  the  sister  Fnivewity 
is  represented  by  the  Rev.  R.  Lumby's  edition  of  an  O.E. 
poetical  paraphrase  of  Bede's  *'Do  Die  Judicii,"  which,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Bo  Domes  Droge,"  forms,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one 
of  the  publications  of  our  ally,  the  Early  Euglinh  Text 
Society.  That  two  such  editions  as  these  should  be  possible 
in  the  latter  hall'  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a.  pheuoiuenou 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  future  historian 
of  English  philulogy.  I  have  criticized  the  former  work 
elsewhere  at  length.'  As  to  the  latter  I  will  only  call  the 
attention  of  soholara  to  line  ld»  "ic  ondnede  me  eac  dom 
^ne  midan,"  with  the  tronslation,  "  I  iremblf^  for  myself 
eke  at  that  gre^t  doom,"  the  eaaential  features  of  which  are 
repented  again  line  17.  Mr.  Lumby's  text-criticism  may  also 
be  gauKwl  by  eompariiig  line  ^Jl,  "  (quench)  the  faint  arauke 
of  weak  jlcah,"  with  the  O.E.  *'  wuces  llteaces : "  one  would 


'  I&  a  reriav  in  the  "  AouleniT,"  Dec.  16, 1876. 
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think   Uiat  the  emendation  was  self-evident,  otob  ^thout 
ihe  "  lini  "  of  the  Latin  original. 

The  splendid  aeries  of  aiitotyppa  published  by  the  Pnltpo- 
.graphieal  Siwieiy  includes  many  fncsiiiiiles  of  Old  English 
Charters.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  nlso 
iisued  two  parts  of  a  series  of  photographic  reproduction*  of 
the  oldest  clmrters,  both  Latin  and  Old  English  (published 
by  Qunritch).  Thcpo  can  bo  no  doubt  that  this  method  of 
Ldeikling  with  old  texts  wtll  be  hereafter  extensively  employed ; 
such  ilSS.  us  the  Hutton  Pastoral  and  the  MS.  of  Credinon, 
with  its  quaint  illustrationa,  ought  to  be  photographically 
poblished  in  rxtrmo.  Meanwhile  the  6no  autotype  s])eeiinen>> 
of  Chniicer  MSS.,  issued  this  year  by  the  Chaucer  Society, 
«re  »  ^reat  boon  to  students,  especiully  those  who  have-not 
to  the  MSS.  themselves. 
In  Germany  Prof.  Zupitzu  has  published  the  valuable  Old 
Kentish  glosses  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (Oott.  Vesp. 
D.  G),  with  full  grammatical  introduction,  notes  and  verbal 
todex,^  in  that  admirably  exhaustive  and  scientific  style  which 
we  naturally  look  for  in  Oormiin  work. 

Two  other  esauys  in  jM-riodicuU  deserve  special  attention. 
In  America  Dr.  J.  M.  Garnott,  of  Annapolis,  Ind.,  bos  given 
very  interesting  history  of  tho  "  .Study  of  the  Anc:lo-8iixon 
iguage  and  Uterulure."'  In  Oerioany  the  well-known 
scholar  M.  Rieger  has  written  a  most  valuable  e<9say  on  "  Old 
English  Versification,"^  in  which  the  laws  of  stress  are  fully 
inveetigutod,  the  results  being  o^n  very  important  for  text- 
criticism. 

Id  ^liddle  English  wo  mast  first  welcome  tho  two  new 
periodicals,  the  "  Anglia,"  edited  by  Prof.  R.  "Wiilcker,  and 
the  "Engliftche  Studinn."  edited  and,  as  yet,  almost  entirely 
vritttm  by  Dr.  E.  Kolbing,  for,  although  they  admit  all 
.periods  of  English,  their  contributions  will  probably  be 
chiefly  to  the  Middle  one.* 

I  ZthKhiih  t&r  Deatwbes  Alterthom.  a«tio  toi^  ix.  (1B76]. 
"*  Praoc«dtB^  o(  tlM  NaliomJ  EdooilinD  Awocintinn  llS76). 

*  Ifio  »[U  utd  aafivUKhiiKlu  Verakuost.    Zeiurhrtft  f.  Ueotsdifl  Phtlolngin, 
Tii.  1  (1870). 

*  I  luTii  rontribntnl  Ui  the  "  Anglia  '*  n  colUtion  of  thu  Old  Enjlixh  po«iD  bf 
,  flokaun  tad  batani. 
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Our  trusty  allies,  the  "  Early  English  Text,"  tbe"  Chaucer," 
the  "Shakspere,"  and  the  "English  Diolect"  Societies  con- 
tinue their  labours  with  unabated  vigour,  although  bonipered. 
iM  most  of  tbeni  are,  by  waut  of  funds. 

Among  works  booriufr  specially  on  Middle  English,  1  would 
call  attention  tx\  Th.  Wiasmann's  essay  on  '*  King  Tlom  " 
(Strussburg.  1876),  as  a  spocimen  of  a.  kind  of  work  wliich 
is  very  much  n'auted  iu  England.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  histor}'  of  Middle  English  languago  and 
literature,  ns  well  as  to  the  phonology,  inflexions,  and  metre 
of  the  poem,  and  it«  relations  to  the  French  versions. 

As  regards  the  Romance  element  in  our  lunguage — of  not 
U'Sfi  importance  iban  the  Teutonic — ^we  are  still  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  our  member  Mr.  H.  Nicol'a  treatiae  on 
"French  Sounds  in  English*' — a  work  which  will  do  in  a 
vpry  full  and  accurate  manner  for  the  Romance  what  I  have 
tried  to  do  for  the  Teutonic  element  of  English  in  my 
"History  of  English  Sounds."  Mr.  Nicol's  researches  will 
be  of  great  interest  lo  special  Romance  a»  well  as  Knglidh 
philologistit,  ns  many  of  the  French  words  preserved  in 
English  are  extremely  archaic  in  form,  wlicu  compared  with 
their  modern  French  reprosenlalive*. 

The  "  Early  French  Text  Society's  " '  publications  show 
that  combination  of  faithful  reproduction  of  the  MS.  texts  with 
sound  critical  method,  which  so  favourably  characterizes  the 
present  school  of  French  philology,  which,  as  regards  text- 
criticism,  is  far  ahead  of  the  English.  The  rapidity  with 
which  scientific  Romance  philology  has  established  itself  iu 
France  in  the  last  few  years  is  rery  remarkable,  and  is 
evidently  due  to  an  enlightened  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


>  Sociitf  4l'Anci«D«  Teslos  Fnn^au.  Cbaii»oiiit  <lu  xr*  N&cle.  publiees  d'aprfc 
If  mnntuoit  de  U  liiblinUietiii«  nuiionalc  de  Paris  par  Gaston  I'^m,  et  sccom- 
i)ninin-K  iIh  In  inititiqn(<  tratu^mlv  Pti  iidtHtiim  miHlpnii.'  pnr  .^ii^u»tc  Gtiranrt.  187^- 
L«t  plus  inrituH  monumcDti  dv  li  lanjnic  (nm<,-AiK«  (ix*,  i*  &iCc)e},  puhli^  tirec 
Hn  ouiumentaire  phtloliigiiiiu-  niir  Gantoii  Pnri*  AUmu.  IS75.  Dnin  di>  U  Mon- 
Uiyne,  Toniatt  d'ovi-ntun',  puldip  pnur  It'  premiirc  foi!;,  d'nm^lemBauBcril  unique 
d«  Paiia,  pur  Paul  Merer.  1 875  Mindeo  dc  ^<mre  Dunt,  par  pcrfloaaa^t**. 
pfthlifA  <)'npr^  1l'  inan'tiAcrit  do  In  bililiotbi-ij^uo  nikllMitliir  pv  0«stan  Pkrii  et 
UljwcBobfft.  Tomei.  1676. 
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Phonoloct. 

Laa$niftge  is  cseentially  based  on  the  dualism  of  form  and 
mauling,  and  all  attempla  to  redaoe  langniige  to  strict  iogical 
or  pivchologncal  categories,  by  ignoring  its  formal  aide,  have 
fiuW  ignominioiialy-  The  form  of  langnage  is  its  itoitufis.  The 
icittice  which  teaches  us  to  observe,  analyze,  and  describe  the 
■mods  of  hitiguage  ia  phonology.  Phonology  is,  therofore,  Me 
Ktfnet  of  iiHgimiic  offtettytfion.  The  purely  antiquarian  philo- 
logist, who  deaU  only  with  dead  Ianguiig4>»ir  ir  apt  to  ignore 
ibate  aiinplc  principles,  and  to  look  on  phonetics  and  pronuu- 
ciation  aa  something  purely  ftubordinnte,  aimplr  becauae  he  is 
Dever  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  facts  of  all  lin- 
guistic investigation,  viz.  the  living  language.  The  truth  is, 
that  phonology  ia  not  only  the  indispansable  foundation  of 
aU  philology,  but  olso  that  no  department,  from  the  highost 
Jo  the  lowest,  can  he  investigated  fully  without  it,  whether 

be  accidence,  syntax,  or  prosody,  or  oven  that  fuudumental 
problom^the  origin  of  language. 

Ifany.  who  admit  the  utility  of  phonetics,  think  that 
"it  ought  not  to  bo  carried  loo  far."  They  say  that  phone- 
ti<daD8  ought  only  tn  make  broad  distinctions,  and  tn  avoid 
Llhat  "hair-splitting"  which  according  to  them  is  the  beset- 
sin  of  the  English  school  of  phonetics  founded  by 
Bell  and  Ellis.  These  critics  forget  that  sound 
Lizations  can  only  bo  based  on  a  minute  study  of 
details,  and  that  in  all  sciences  the  only  way  to  arrive  at 
irustwortbT  results  is  by  pushing  the  observation  of  details 
tar  as  human  faculties  permit.  Xor  ean  any  one  tell 
^4  priuri  whether  a  given  distinction,  which  to  one  observer 
sppears  almost  inappreciable,  may  not  to  one  who  speaks  a 
different  language  oppcar  very  marked.  In  fact,  Nature 
ils^f,  and  not  least  as  shown  in  language,  is  extremely  given 
lo  bair-splitling,  and  often  paves  the  way  for  the  roost 
violent  changes,  as,  for  instance,  diphthongiitation,  by 
minntg  and  almost  inappreciable  moditieultuus,  which  it 
is  the  bttsinoss  of  the  trained  phonetician  to  detect  and 
aoalyxe. 
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Nothing  more  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Ellis's  "  Early  English 
Pronunciation  "  since  1S7S,  but  we  may  look  for  another 
volume  by  tho  end  of  this  year,  which  will  contain  an 
immense  mass  of  precious  iufonuation  on  our  living  Englisli 
dialects. 

This  colosaal  work  is  far  too  olahomto  for  general  students, 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  thut  we  lock  forward  to  tbe 
appearance  of  a  smaller  book  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which,  although 
written  with  a  special  purpose,  will  at  the  same  time  greatly 
help  to  popularize  phonetics — I  allude  to  his  "  Pronunciation 
for  Singers/'  now  in  progress.  I  may  also  mention  that  1 
have  mj'self  written  a  "  Handbook  of  Phonetics,"  now  being 
printed  ut  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  in  which  1  have 
given  a  concise  and,  I  trust,  thoroughly  practieal  summary 
of  the  main  results  of  the  inveatigaliona  of  the  best  phone- 
ticians up  to  the  prcfiont  time,  together  with  what  little  I 
have  been  able  to  add  myself. 

In  Qcrmany  we  must  Hrat  notice  Prof.  £.  Sievers's 
**  Physiology  of  Sounds."  '  It  is,  indeed,  a  cheering  sign 
when  a  work  of  this  stamp  heads  a  series  of  "  Indoger- 
manische  Grammatiken."  Sievers's  phonology  is  an  immense 
advance  on  Briickc's  "  Physiologio  dor  Sprochlaute."  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1876,  wherein,  to 
our  astonishment,  we  still  find  ah  analysed  as  8  -)~  ^f',  a.nd 
our  short  vowels  in  English  dismissed  without  further  notic*^ 
as  "  imperfect  " — an  epithet  which  is  surely  meant  to  apply 
not  to  the  vowels  themselves,  but  to  Briicke'a  knowledge 
of  them. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  the  old  school  of 
Gennan  philologists  think  of  Winteler's  work  on  tho  phoncH 
logy  and  grammar  of  one  of  the  dialects  of  Switzerland,' 
baaed,  as  it  is,  on  purely  phonetic  principles.  It  is  an  exact 
analogue  of  Dr.  J.  A,  It,  Murray's  "  Dialect  of  the  Southern 
Counties  of  Scotland,"  and  higher  praise  cannot  bo  given. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  instructive  spcctaclo,  to  see  an  English  and 


^  Orundziicre  der  rjtut|ihv«uil<)Kii>  r  K.  Sievefii.     T.«ij>jnfr,  1876. 
*  Dip  KvrcnzLT  Mnoduri.  des  Kanlooa  Ularus  in  ihroD  Gnmdzuf^a  tlargeftellt, 
TOD  J.  Wiatder:  Lupzig-,  1876. 
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Ea  German  philologist  arriving  independently  at  precisely  the 
lame  method  of  dealiug-  with  a  livin{^  dialect — both  ua- 
oomproniising  adhorcnU  of  the  "  hftir-splitiing  "  principle. 

Norway,  lastly,  poHseases  a  phonetician  of  high  abilities  and 
rare  powora  of  obftorvation  in  Prof.  J.  Storm,  of  Christionia, 
who  hna  carefully  studied  the  works  of  our  English  phoae- 
licioQfl,  and  is  now  c^ogaged  on  a  "  History  of  the  Norwegian 
IjAnguage  "  on  the  principles  develujMxl  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the 
first  part  of  his  "Early  English  Pronunciation."  Prof. 
Storm  has  also  written  a  very  interesting  and  original  eway 
on  the  peculiar  iutouutiou  uf  the  Scundinavtnn  languages,* 

The  moat  important  of  the  numerous  practical  applications 
of  phonetics  is  tliut  of  mprUiufj  reform.  This  difficult  prob- 
lem postulates  the  most  thorough-going  and  minute  phonetic 
analysis,  and  can  be  appix>ached  by  a  trained  phonetician 

Beoent  action  on  the  part  of  the  London  School  Board 
induced  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself  to  write  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  "Academy,"  early  in  this  year,  on  the  principles  on 
which  all  reform  must  bo  based.  Although  T  advocate  a 
different  scheme  from  Mr.  Ellis,  who  would  retain  the  present 

gh'sL,  while  I  would  return  to  the  Continental  values  of 
the  Uttere,  I  would  gladly  co-operate  with  him  in  supporting 
his  "  Glossic,"  if  I  thought  there  were  any  chance  of  ita 
being  adopted.  Ilut  tbo  prejudices,  especially  of  our  upper 
rlntrim.  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  reaaon,  and  it  seems 
88  if  we  wore  doomed  to  see  primary  education  reduced  to  a 
hollow  sham,  for  another  generation  at  least — solely  from  tho 
impossibility  of  teaching  our  burbaruus  system  of  spelling 
to  the  majority  of  English  people.  There  can,  of  course, 
be  DO  doubt  that  in  Uie  end  ti'uth  and  reason  will  triumph 
ever  those  areh-cnemtee  of  progress,  prejudice  and  sloth,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  longer  reform  is  delayed^  the  more 
swaging  it  will  be  when  it  oomes. 

'  Ota  TdoctsMot  i  de  ikiuidiiutTtake  Sprog,  hi  Jali.  Storm .-  Chrutiiaia  Vi(I«n* 
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The  CHARACTKKrsncs  of  Encush  "Work. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  give  a  geuerul  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  philology  at  home  and  abroad.  "We  see  that 
England  hus  contributed  ita  fair  ehare,  considering  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  philological  rt-scarch  labours  in  this 
coantry — a  question  to  which  I  will  return  immediately.  It 
is  a  subject  of  just  pride  that  in  some  branches  wo  take  u 
decided  lead.     1  uUude,  of  course,  to  phonology  and  dialocto- 

In  historical  philology  our  ener^ns  arc  mainly  devoted 
to  publishing  our  rich  stores  of  MSS.,  and  inuking  them 
generally  accessible  in  a  reliable  form.  We  have,  in  fact. 
to  make  up  for  the  sloth  of  our  fathers  and  gruudfathers, 
and*  indeeJ,  were  it  not  for  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of 
eome  of  the  founders  of  this  Socioty,  our  liSS.  treasures 
might  still  be  mouldering  in  musty  oblivion,  unless,  indeed, 
the  Keal  and  industry  of  German  students  of  our  early  lan- 
guage and  literature  had  shamed  us  into  action. 

The  two  best  features  of  our  editing  are  minute  accuracy 
and  fullness  of  material.  Hence  our  parallel-text  editions, 
of  which  the  Six-text  Canterbury  Tales,  published  by  the 
Chaucer  Society,  is  a  noble  example.  I  may  also  cite  my  two- 
text  edition  of  the  Old-English  Pastoral,  the  five-text  Thomas 
of  Erccldounc,  and  the  four-text  Cursor  Mundi  now  in  pro- 
greea,  both  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
The  Germans  are  also  beginning  to  sec  the  advantage  of  a 
plan  which  mokes  the  reader  independent  of  possible  editorial 
vagaries,  besides  supplying  inexhaustible  material  for  special 
investigations  of  every  lund,  and  in  Prof.  Sievers's  forthcom- 
ing edition  of  the  Heliand,  the  Cotton  MiS.  will,  for  the  first 
time,  bo  printed  in  full,  parallel  to  the  Munich  one. 

We  must  not.  however,  be  blind  to  the  defects  of  our  work, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  well  worth  onr  while  to  listen  to  the 
criticism  of  an  imjMirtia!,  but  friendly,  and  thoroughly  compe- 
tent judge.  Prof.  Zupitsa.  In  his  review  of  the  publications 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,'  after  doing  full  justice  to 

>  IHe  npnmten  pntiliratinocn  iler  EnrU  Bngluh  Text  SDcietj :  AJUeiger  fur 
]>eiitKboe  Alunhutn  uod  Lithiracur  (IBi'd). 
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the  energy  and  single-minded  derofmn  of  onr  Secretaij,  !Mr. 
'Fami%-8ll,  to  whicli  be  mainly  attributes  the  success  of  the 
Society,  and  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  ite  work,  he  goes  on 
to«ar: 

"But  with  all  appreciation  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  some  drawbacka.     The  editors  are,  with  very  few 
^escpptioiis,  dilettantes.    Many  of  them  have  very  vague  ideas 
^of  philological  method,  of  the  IreattniMit  of  the  text,  csjwci- 
ally  when  it  is  prcaorvcd  in  several  MSS  ,  of  what  is  essential 
id  what  not  in  reproducing  a  MS.,  or  of  the  plan  of  a 
ionary,  etc.     Xor  do  all  of  them  possess  a  thorough  know- 
[go  of  the  earlier  periods  of  their  native  language :  many 
of  tliem  cannot  get  Modern  English  out  of  their  heada,  so 
that  any  deviation  from  it  is  apt  to  leave  thera  in  a  fix." 
Again :  "  Many  of  the  better  chuts  of  Lslitors,  who  are  quite 
spetent  to  turn  out  good  work,  do  not  always  take  enough 
''time  about  it.     It  really  looks  sometimes  as  if  the  copy  of 
the  as.  made  by  some  clerk  or  other  went  straight  to  the 
printer,  and  that  the  editor  cleared  off  the  whole  business  of 
^editing  during  the  process  of  correeting  the  proofs,  so  that 
rosB  blunders  are  almost  inevilable." 
Tho  truth  of  the^e  criticisms  cannot  bo  denied.     IIow  is  it, 
then,  that  while  the  principles  of  loxt-criticism  have  been 
'firmly  cslublished  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  tlie  other  Teu- 
tonic countries,  wo  at  the  present  day  have  hardly  advanced 
beyond  the  mere  mechanical  reproduction  of  MS.  texts  P 
Let  us  hear  what  Prof.  Zupitza  says: — 
^'Tbete  evils  will  not  be  remedied  till  the  two  Universities, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  afford  young  men  desirous  of  study- 
ing ihfir  mother-tuugue  the  opportunity  of  devoting  them- 
»elvc«  sptKrially  to  it.      This  involves  first  a  change  in  the 
t'examination  system,  and  then  the  appointment  of  competent 
^IKofeeaore." 

In  these  few  words  Prof.  Zupitza  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
eriL  The  defects  he  exposes  are  the  result  not  of  any  in- 
Lcrcul  def(K;t  iu  the  English  character,  but  »mply  of  want  of 
time.  Most  of  us — indeed,  nearly  all  of  us^ — ^are  by  force  of 
circumstancee  oompelled  to  work  in  a  dilettante  style:  we  can* 
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not  expect  much  from  a  philologist  whose  whole  working  day 
conaista,  perhaps,  of  an  hour  snatched  from  other  lahoum. 
Where,  again,  arc  wo  to  got  our  traiaingP  We  are  left  to 
pick  it  up  nt  ranclom,  often  quite  lute  in  life,  the  reauU  beinjf 
that  talents  of  the  highest  order  often  go  quite  astray,  and 
waste  their  strength  on  wild  and  fantastic  theories.  How 
different  are  the  circumstances  of  the  foreign  student!  He 
starts  young  with  a  thorough  training,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  full  opportunity  of  devoliug  himself  to  his  subject  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  An  undergraduate  of  an  Englisli  TTiiiver«ity 
who  were  to  announce  to  the  Head  of  his  Coilegu  his  inltiulion 
of  devoting  himself  to  English  philology  would  be  regjirded 
as  a  dangerous  lunatic — to  be  repressed  by  any  means.  If 
he  persisted,  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  opposition  of  every 
kind,  ho  would  be  branded  with  the  terrible  epithet  of 
'*  specialist,"  no  matter  how  wide  the  range  of  his  culture, 
and  that  by  men  who  only  escape  the  epithet  themselves  by 
not  possessing  a  scientific  knowledge  of  any  subject  whatever. 

When  philology  in  England  is  once  put  on  the  same  foot-i 
ing  as  in  otlier  countries,  when  young  students,  instead  of 
being  all  forced  indiscriminately  into  a  few  antiquated  grooves 
of  stndy,  hopelessly  narrowed  by  a  rigid,  iron-bound  exami- 
nation system,  from  which  few  eiiKTge  without  intellectual 
deterioration,  have  free  choice  of  subject*  and  competent  pro- 
fessors to  be  trained  under,  together  with  the  opportunity  of 
devoting  themselves  to  their  work  in  the  future,  wo  may 
confidently  look  to  a  brilliant  future  for  English  philology. 

Already  the  younger  men  at  the  Universities  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  a  love  of  science  and  learning  for  their  own 
sake,  and  a  few  have  already  produced  work  which  is  full  of 
promise.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Cheyne,  Driver, 
Sayce,  and  Rhys,  M-hoec  "  Lectures  od  Welsh  Philology/*. 
lately  pnblislicd,  show  philological  talent  of  a  high  order.  The 
foundation  of  the  new  professorships  of  Celtic  and  ChiQeaa 
are  also  signs  of  the  tiroes,  and  the  University  deserves  the 
highest  credit  lor  having  elected  competent  scholars  to  tlieae 
posts. 

I  will  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  what  I  think  ought 
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to  be  the  direction  of  Eaglisli  philologic&I  work  in  the 
faturo.  Every  nation,  according  to  its  genius  and  cireum- 
0Umce»,  coulributeH  to  the  common  stock  in  il^  own  way* 
and  it  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  future  of  English  philology,  tlial  it  hat  an  indi* 
▼idualily  of  its  own. 

Our  tendency  is  not  so  much  towards  the  antiquarian 
philology  and  text -criticism  in  which  G»rman  scholars  have 
done  so  uueb,  as  toward!*  the  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  living  languages.  Although  the  rule-of- thumb  study  of 
the  dead  luuguogea  of  Greece  and  Borne  is  forced  on  every 
educated  mon.  and  constitutoe,  indeed,  the  whole  linguistic 
tnuniog  of  our  TJnivf>rsities,  English  classical  philology  is 
nothing  but  a  feeble  reflexion  from  Germany.  How  many 
men  in  England  can  read  a  Greek  or  Latin  cursive  IIS.,  or 
have  the  remotest  ideas  of  the  principles  of  text-crilicism — 
how  many  even  among  our  professors?  The  real  strength  and 
originality  of  English  work  lioa,  as  I  have  remarked  above, 
in  phunology  and  dialectology.  Our  aim  ought  clearly  to  be, 
while  assimilating  the  methods  and  results  of  German  work, 
to  concentrate  our  energies  mainly  on  what  may  be  called 
"living  philology."  The  vastness  of  our  empire,  which 
brings  iLS  incessantly  in  contact  with  iunumemblu  languages, 
alone  forcc6.u8  to  grapple  with  the  difBcuIties  of  spoken, 
often  also  unwritten,  languages.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
Mfod  out  yearly  hundreds  of  thoroughly  and  specially  trained 
young  men,  whether  as  missionaries,  civil  or  military  officers, 
or  professed  philologists.  For  tbia  purpose  we  do  not  want 
Samd^ritists  and  palnK^raphera,  hut  mon  whose  observing 
faculties  havti  beeu  trained  from  childiiood,  who  enn  note 
down  aenienees  in  strange  tongues  with  unerring  certainty  in 
Bich  a  notation  a*  Mr.  Bell's  Universal  rhonctic  Short-hand, 
ftod  vho  have  emancipated  ihemsolveB  from  the  narrow  pre- 
jodieca  of  one-sided  Aryanism. 

We  must  also  largely  modify  our  views  of  Comparativo 
Philology-  Comparativo  I'hUulugy  has  hitherto  occupied 
itself  too  exclusively  with  the  tratlitional  agreements  in  a 
groQp  of  languages,  valuing  the  foruis  of  later  languagea 
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solely  according  to  tho  amount  of  UgHt  they  throw  on  older 
foriu9.  But  Comparutivc  Plitlology  liaa  by  no  ineans  tinUhed^ 
its  work  when  it  is  has  evolved,  say,  the  primeval  Indo- 
Gcrmaaic  lauguuge,  aa  given  iu  Fick's  Worterbuch.  There 
remaJQ  the  special  developments  of  each  language,  which 
follow  laws  of  their  own.  Nothing  can  bfl  more  important 
than  the  comparison  of  the  "  parallel  developrncata  "  iu  audi 
distinct  languages  us  the  Romance  and  the  Xeo-Sanskrit, 
Kngli^h  and  Persian,  etc.  The  study  of  such  works  as  Bopp*a 
or  Schleicher'a  Comparative  Grammar  gives  an  entirely  false 
and  exaggerated  idea,  of  the  unity  oud  similarity  of  the 
different  languages,  picking  out,  as  they  do,  the  agreements, 
ond  ignoring  the  independenl  developments.  Many  of  tho 
features  of  Modem  English,  for  instance,  are  entirely  opposed 
to  tho  conventional  conception  of  an  Indo-Gcrmanic  lan- 
guage, and  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  Chinese,  the 
Tnraaian,  and  even  of  some  savage  languages. 

We  shall  thus  arrive  at  the  ull-importanl  principle  that 
every  language  and  every  period  of  a  language  has  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own,  which  must  bo  respected.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  arrange,  for  instance,  the  Voi 
in  an  Old  English  dictionary  under  Sanskrit  roots,  as  has 
actually  boen  done  by  Eitrairllor,  Why,  may  we  ask,  should 
the  individuality  of  English  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  Sanskrit, 
which  is  itself  a  comparatively  lat©  and  corrupt  (if  we  like  to 
call  it  so)  development  of  an  earlier  stage?  It  is  equally  irra- 
tional to  insist,  as  is  done  by  moat  historical  philologists,  that 
Bnglish  is  an  in6exional  language  becaneo  it  retains  the  s  of 
he  href,  etc.  Tho  truth  is  that  most  of  the  few  traditional 
inflexions  which  still  connect  English  witli  the  (^der  langimgos 
are  more  fostiilized  arehaUms. 

These  principles  are  not  mere  theoretical  questions,  they  are 
of  vital  practical  importance.  If  we  wotild  only  make  ft 
rational  use  of  the  means  of  expression  which  are  ready  to 
our  hand  Jn  the  language  itself,  we  should  bo  able  to  avoid  in 
a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  employing  such  monstrosities 
as  'paraiKtie,'  'kamptulicon,'  and  *  aneroid,'^  and  thousands  of 

'  JUthongh  Uiis  word  is  of  qait«  roc«Dt  origin,  its  d^vatioo  m  nRiirlj  uaknoim. 
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Others  which  disfig-ure  our  langoagc.  There  was  a  great 
dMputo  aomo  time  ago  about  the  word  '  scientiut,'  and  as 
rhat  is  its  legitimato  equivalent.     There  can  be   little 

"Viuestion  that  the  natural  English  would  be  '  Hcienee  man  ' 
jmt  BS  in  anwplusticatod  English  wo  say  '  Oxford  man,' 
'Eton  hoy,'  and  not  'Oxonian  '  or  'Etonian.'  As  a  matti?r 
of  fact,  '  Eviou  boy  '  is  shorter  than  '  Etonian,'  although  we, 
by  tt  mere  chance,  niite  it  in  two  words.  Nor  do  I  sec 
why  we  might  not  by  degrees  Anglicize  a  good  deal  of  our 
•cientiEo  nomenclature}  which  is  getting  more  and  more 
unwieldy  every  year. 

Another  application  of  our  philology  of  the  future  will  be 
»  thorough  reform  of  the  practical  study  of  language. 

Instead  of  a  curabroiw  analysis  tho  learner  will  begin  vnth 
rhat  is  really  the  ultimate  fact  in  Language— the  natural 

[sentence,'  which  will  of  course  bo  presented  in  a  purely 
phonetic  form.  Half  tho  difficjlty  of  learning  languages  is 
rmlly  purely  external.  Half  the  time  spent  in  learning 
French  is  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  the  raysteriea  of 
its  non-pbouetic   spelling,   and   half   the   time  spent  over 

■Sanskrit  is  wasted  over  its  cumbrous  alphabet  and  the 
moDStrouB  pedantry  of  tbo  grammars.  In  those  happy  days 
there  will  be  no  dictionaries  nsed  in  teaching.  There  will, 
instead,  be  a  carefully  graduated  series  of  vocabularies  of 
words  arranged,  not  alphabcticallvt  but  in  sense-groups,  as 
in  Rogot'a  "  Thesaurus,"  with  full  cxainpleB,  tho  most  ele- 
mentary of  tht»e  works  containing  nbout  three  thousand  of 
the  oommoneat  words,  as  embodied  in  the  most  natural  and 
idiomatic  sentences.  When  the  student  bos  carefully  studied 
such  a  book  from  beginning  to  end  for  a  year,  he  will  prob- 
ably have  n  better  practical  command  of  the  language  than 

<  Tba  ««n-laioini  iptMiia  ot  Arnold,  OQaodiwff,  Ahii,FrendanpMt,ste..are  til 
htmd  tin  tbo  fallacy  tlut  wuitU,  like  tbr  uinr  digiu  in  nrilltnutic,  con  be  cotn- 
Vrntd  into  wenUoee*  md  iMtum  bv  tlie  help  of  n  few  ^nrrnl  ruin.  I  levnrd 
CrMk  oa  thb  wptaai  it  vbool,  and  one  ot  the  sciilotirM  1  mtt  with  bu  rtamped 
ilHlf  bddiblj  nn  tar  mraiury.  It  in  l)ii!i :  "  Thv  iitiiloKonlntr  jiuIIikI  tho  lowvf 
j«v  or  1h«  hm."  Tlivn  ue  tooai  phuciplei  tullcred  Uirough  thcw  Tartoiei 
•yiAHM.  tnt  talwD  u  whole*  th«]r  dt— indiuliBZ  lb«  latest  od«  of  Nnniijrtb— 
biWik  down  att*rl]r:  wo  mnj^  linm  oar  Olleo^rfl  or  Xisnyth,  bat  tba  l&n- 
gtafp  itMlf  «Q1  ramuiu  lo  be  laumL 
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is  now  attainable  in  ten  years.  Not  till  the  student  has 
acquired  a  thorough  master)'  of  the  languago  will  he  be 
allowed  to  study  the  literature.  The  present  practice  of 
making  the  classics  of  a  language  the  vehicle  of  elementary 
linguifitio  instruction  is  a  most  detestable  one,  and  deserres 
the  severest  coiidcmnatiou.  What  should  we  say  of  a  music- 
master  who  gave  his  pupils  u  sonata  of  Bcothovcn  to  Icorn 
the  notes  on,  instead  of  beginning  with  Mrales  ?  Yet  this  is 
precisely  our  present  system  of  teaching  languages. 


Dutch. 

The  following  report  on  Dutch  philology  since  1840  we 
owe  to  Dr.  J.  II.  GalWo,  of  Haarlem.  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  the  importance  of  Dutch,  the  moat  nearly  allied  of  the 
literary  Teutonic  languages  to  English,  nor  on  the  fullness 
and  accuracy  of  Dr.  Gallee's  report,  which  will  spe^ik  for 
themselves.  As  will  be  seen,  Dr.  Oall^o  has  added  some 
notea  ou  Modern  Frisian  philology,  nor  have  the  oldest 
remains  of  the  Low-German  languages  been  forgotten. 

**  Bilderdijk,  who  wished  to  distinguish  himself  not  only 
as  a  poet,  but  also  as  a  philologist,  and  who,  by  his  laleuta, 
exercised  great  influence  in  Holland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  had  by  his  works  ou  philology,  and  hia 
editions  of  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  ceDtury,  completely 
eclipsed  the  great  scholars  of  the  last  centur)',  Lambert  ten 
Kate  and  lluydecopor,  in  the  eyes  both  of  hia  contempo- 
mries  In  general,  and  also  of  many  of  his  pupils,  who  were 
mainly  impressed  by  the  personality  and  genius  of  the  man. 
Blinded  by  his  ingenious  but  often  unsound  explanations  of 
philolc^cal  probleuifl,  they  emleavoured  to  proceed  in  the 
same  track,  but  they  lacked  Ills  genius  and  intellect,  and 
many  of  them  were  wanting  in  thoroughness  of  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

"The  works  of  J.  Grimm  Induced  some  of  the  stadenta  to 
devote  their  energies  to  the  philology  of  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  to  break  ^alh  the  old  traditions  still  upheld  by 
their  professors,  and  follow  in  the  path  indicated  by  Qrimm. 
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Bendw  Grimm's  edition  of  the  Keimert,  other  German 
pbilologisla  had  also  published  editions  of  Middle  Ncther- 
landiflh  poems  or  works  on  the  literature.  In  18^0  Hoffmann 
TOO  Falleraleben  published  the  first  volumes  of  his  Hor^ 
A/yiWr,  in  which  appeared  succeaaivcly  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  the  fourteenth  century,  P/oria  ami  Bfatic/ifftettr,  and 
the  old  popular  boUada.  Tbo  language,  however,  presented 
many  difficulties  for  a  foreigner,  so  that  errurs  crept  into  the 
texts,  which  induced  Prof,  Moltzer,  of  Groningon,  to  «>-edit 
the  dramas,  while  Prof.  De  Vriea  communicated  from  ttme  to 
time  emendations  of  tlteso  texts  in  the  Tnmsactious  of  the 

siden  Literary  Society  (Leidsche  Maatschappij  van  Letter- 
Icande).  lu  Belgium  Wjlloms  hitd  publishcHl  his  edition  of 
the  Reinatrt  in  1H36,  and  several  volunu>9  of  his  '  Belgisch 

Lnseum '  had  already  appeared.      All  this  had  induced  the 
above-mentioned  students  of  Leiden  and  Utpocht  (W.  J.  A. 
Jonckbloet,   )r.   de   Vries,    P.   Lecnderts,   J.    G,   de    Hoop 
leffer,  and  J.  TideToan)  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 

ibject^  but  they  all  worked  in  i^c^oranoe  of  one  another  till 
chance  brought  them  together. 

•*  L.  G.  Visschor,  Profesaor  first  at  Louvain,  then  at  Utrecht, 
had  published  in  183S  an  edition  of  the  Fprgvut  teeming  with 
mistakes,  every  line  of  which  proved  the  author's  ignorance. 
The  same  year  there  appeared  a  small  work,  leU  over  Fvrguut 
(Something  about  Ferguut),  by  Jonckbloet,  which  contained 
%  severe  but  just  criticism  of  the  edition.     Eight  years  after- 

rards  this  little  work  was  followed  by  a  longer  essay  in  the 
literar)*  journal  ilf  Oi(l$,^  in  which  the  same  writer  exposed 

le  dclGOts  and  errors  of  the  method  of  the  old  school,  and 

lowed  what  were  the  present  requirements  of  philology,  and 
what  method  was  to  be  pursued  by  younger  philologiata. 
Thia  proved  the  deathblow  of  the  older  method. 

"  Soon  after  the  nppearance  of  Jonckhloet's  criticism.  Dr. 
P.  J.  Vormeulen  was  induced,  in  consequenco  of  the  foundation 
of  the  'Stuttgart  liiterary  Union'  {Littcrarischer  Verein), 
to  invite  tbo  above-mentioned  atudents  to  found  a  similar 


>  Giik,  184G.  Rcoonlpeline  ran  bet  Uoiidboek  van  den  rni^sttin  bloei  in 
fedeil.  letwriuiulu  ik^jr  Prul.  Luloft. 
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aMociaiion  in  ctmjunctioTi  with  himBeH  This  was  the  origin. 
of  the  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Old  Ketherlandiah  Liter* 
atnre  (Yereeniging  ter  beTordering  der  oade  Nederlaudsche 
letterknnde),  which  soon  showed  what  was  the  spirit  it  was 
inqnred  with.  In  1844  appeared  der  Leketupieghel  (circa 
1325),  with  introduction  and  full  glossary  by  M.  de  Vries, 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  de  Soman  der  Lorreinen  by 
Jonckbloet,  and  Maerlant's  Boec  van  den  SwUe  by  Tideman. 
In  the  next  year  was  published  Dire  Potter's  Minnenloep  by 
LecDdertfl,  Maerlant's  Leven  van  Sinte  Fhmciseua  by  Tide- 
man,  and  de  Soman  pan  Waleit>ejfn  by  Jonckbloet  About 
the  same  time  Jonckbloet  edited  on  his  own  account  a  speci- 
men of  the  Ckroniek  van  van  Veithem  (1840),  Beatrys,  een 
iproke  (Hague,  1841),  de  DieUche  Doctrinale  (Hague,  1842), 
Lancelot  (Hague,  1846),  and  Cato  (Leiden,  1846),  while 
Yermenlen  published  van  den  Levene  ons  Seren  (Utrecht, 
1843). 

"  Meanwhile  the  Society  had  been  dissolved,  because  its 
members  bad  left  Leiden.  In  1847  Jonckbloet  was  made 
Professor  at  the  then-existing  Athenseum  at  Deventer,  and 
in  1849  de  Tries  became  Professor  at  Groningen ;  the  others 
went  different  ways.  The  two  first  went  on  publishing 
critical  editions  of  Middle  Netherlandish  authors,  which 
partly  appeared  in  the  series  of  '  New  Publications  of  the 
Leiden  Literary  Society '  (Nieuwe  Werken  der  Leidsche 
Maatschappij  van  Letterkunde,  1846-54),  in  which  also, 
among  other  works,  the  Soman  van  Limhorch  (1848)  ap- 
peared, edited  by  L.  P.  C.  van  den  Bergh. 

"Willems  had  opened  the  way  in  Belgium,  and  many 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  His  Seinaert  (1836)  was  followed 
by  Jan  van  Heelu's  Slag  van  Woeronc  (with  the  annotations 
of  van  AVijn,  edited  hy  W.  Jonckbloet  and  A.  Kroon,  in 
1840),  de  BrabanUcke  Teesten  (1839-43),  and  van  den  Derden 
Edetcacrd.  Bormans,  David,  the  two  Semuree,  Blommaert^ 
and  others,  continued  the  work  begun  by  WiUems,  after  the 
latter's  death  in  1846.  The  first  mentioned  edited  the 
Lcgemk  van  St.  Chrintine  (1850),  the  Legende  v.  St.  Servaet 
(Maastricht,  1858),  David  the  i2yffl6y6f/ of  Maerlant(Bnis8els, 
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1868-61),  Bloromaert  'Old  Flemish  Pooms*  (Oudvlaem- 
ache  gedichten,  Ghent,  1836),  Throphihm  (ib.  1846,  60), 
tie  Sets  ran  St.  limnt/aen  (ib.  1836,  41);  they  were  afterwards 
joined  by  Snollaert,  who  published  Maerlant's  Alexomhn 
TtMten  in  1861,  and  Jatia  Tcrstet/e  in  1867.  There  aleo  ap- 
peared &  number  of  works  published  by  the  'Society  of 
Flemish  Bibliophiles'  (MaaUcliappij  der  Tlaamsche  biblio- 
phUon),  a  society  founded  in  1839,  which  consists  of  only 
thirty  members,  admission  into  which,  as  into  the  Leiden 
Literary  Society,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  Tote  of  the 
noembers.'  Id  1871  Prot  J.  F.  J.  Heremans  of  Ghent  pub- 
lished MaerloQt's  ran  den  Lawie  van  Oversee  and  der  Kerken 
ChQhe, 

••  Lively  signs  of  interest  in  the  old  Flonaish  language 
were  also  shown  ouUlde  the  confines  of  the  Netherlandish 
Un^usge.  Iloflmanii  von  Fallcrslcbcn  and  Mono  had  already 
to  some  extent  smoothed  the  path  by  their  histories  of  the 
old  literature.*  Kausler  followed  them  with  hia  '  Mouumeuts 
of  the  Old  Netherlandish  Language  and  Lit-erature,*  in  which 
he  published  a  variety  of  texts.'  In  1869  and  1870  Dr. 
FrommouD  published  in  tho  Qrrmfinut  and  iu  the  Anzcif/er 
fur  Kunde  der  deuUchen  Vorzeit  e  fragment  of  tho  Lorrttinen 
Mid  s  'minuelied.'  In  1874  appeared  on  edition  of  the 
Bdnoert  by  I'rof.  E.  Martin  of  Prague,*  and  finolly,  in  1876, 

Dr.  J.  Frank  published  Flaiulrysj  Fragtiiente  etnea  RUterge- 

iKhi-e$,  at  Straasburg. 

'  D'jswrio  ran  SaUUuh)  :  die  hiitorie  run  der  jroedtn  rrouwro  GriwMii :  evno 
■dUMt  Unoritt  mi  Msrikiwi  nn  Nimwi-ithun ;  HoniuJiit  vvmv  ei-tioctiD  CflniHlle ; 
DflhCM  of  twifpmkv  toMobMl  den  wtKn  coninrk  ^nliininn  cndo  MmrDliiliiia ; 
ttttcA.  Tin  VI«n<ler«D  rta  58V-14GT;  Lersn  van  Bt.  Anand:  Der  mnweB 
WBelfklwid ;  Bet  mX  tab  Je  vyf  rrualij  en  van  de  nrf  dwiufi  iiuui)>don ;  0« 
^  «ia  CatoM;  OndtluiOKhe  liodmn  ran  de  Ud«  oi  \6Ae  «-eitwt'ii:  De 
QnriwtfKb*  DOrlog ;  Du  boM  t.  dm  gbMfMlikan  tabflRUKale,  etc..  door  J.  t. 
■Mfwc  (I4d»  twinr);  TsfonKlen  nit  bet  Itrren  t.  Jeziu:  Uc  wcrkm  v.  nutor 

'  B«fflsaan  v.  Pollenlebai:  TTclienicbt  An  initlnlninlm-kruUiichi^n  DiHitnng. 
■•*:  rrWnirht  dpr  nii^iIt.rl'indUclit-n  Volimlitttratur  altetw  Zeit. 

'  Dakmalw  altiiii-diTlHiMliM-litr  .Siirnclic  ii.  T.iltrralor — KTmkranyk  v.  Ylnan- 
««(lMn]  ;  Iljp  KoM',  (If  {[t-ini'-Itklicid  iW  iHTiniflv^litMlt-u,  Wapi-il  Mnrt^rn, 
•■(IW4).  BcmnHiii  fjiiMfle  I.-U'  lUiimnKlt,  Wajjin  Itofhcr,  van  Saliulyn, 
"''f"  *.  TalwrTPn,  and  unni.'  fhi^rfcT  i.-ilm  ntul  nit>ml  UKHti»«a  I1BG6). 

'  "-^  Una*  ^jc^icbt  « riti  Am  V..."  K-iuiit r-i--  «»<]  die  t'mMbntiing  OJid  Portwt- 
i""::  I'Mk-rboro.  1»74.  ['riiw  edition  al-«  pre*  a  gloMary.  tojfrtlier  with  a 
1^  paanwr  and  proeodT :  it  i»,  therelori;,  an  ncBlIintt  rcaoing-boDk  fur  tba 
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*•  In  Holland,  meanwhile,  the  new  views  wore  completely 
victorious.  De  Vriea  was  called  in  1853  from  Groningen  to 
I«idon,  and  Jonckbloct  took  his  place,  but  only  to  exchange 
it  soon  for  a  seat  in  the  second  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the 
Hague.  His  place  at  Deventcr  was  taken  by  Dr.  J.  v.  Yloteu^ 
while  Dr.  E.  IT.  Moltzer,  n  pupil  of  Pc  Tries,  became  hia 
successor  at  Grouiugeu.  New  lift:  was  now  infused  into  the 
Literal^'  Society  of  Leiden,  and  its  Transactions  at  this  tune 
contained  criticisms  on  Fhvis  and  Blamheflfur,  fragments  of 
the  Spieghel  Sinlomid,  etc,  by  de  Vriea,  emendations  to  the 
Fef'junt  by  Dr.  Bisschop,  etc.  In  1856  De  Vries  published  a 
'Specimen  of  ^[iddle  Netherlandish  Linguistic  Emendations' 
{Piocce  rtiH  Middefncdtrhndsche  taakuirfnur/),  containing  a 
nnraber  of  textual  emendations  of  the  St.  Amand,  the '  BeUfhch 
Mu*eum,'  the  'Mora  Belgicw^'  and  some  of  the  TheophUm. 
A  short  time  afterwards  he  corrected  a  passage  of  the  Theo- 
philus,  where  a  {xigo  was  not  put  in  the  proper  place ;  this 
emendation  was  published  in  1860  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
*  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Amsterdam '  ( Verslaffen  drr 
komuklijhe  Akiulemie  der  Wctenachappen}  Do  Vries's  example 
was  followed  in  187*J  by  Dr.  J.  Ycrdam,  who,  in  hia  '  Text- 
criticism  of  Middle  Netherlandish  Authors'  (Teiicntiek  ran 
Middelucderl.  schr^jvern),  and  in  several  articles  in  the  '  Taai- 
en  Letterbodo,*  tried  to  restore  corrupted  texts. 

"In  combination  with  one  of  his  pupils,  Dr.  E.  Verwijs, 
who  in  1857  in  his  academical  dissertation  had  treated  of  the 
Wapen  Mnriyn  and  its  continuations,  Do  Vriea  began,  in  1863, 
a  complete  critical  editioa  of  Maorlant's  Spiegftcl  lliMoriaei, 
while  V,  V.  Hellwald,  of  Vienna  (at  present  at  Rome), 
published  in  1873,  with  their  co-operation,  an  edition  of  the 
aeooad  part  of  the  Spieghel,  the  MS.  of  which  had  just  been 

'  At  thst  time  IV>f .  Dc  Vri«  nid*  tli*  twy  taat  obaomtioH  vbicb  Dr.  Kill- 
biag  iiiul* in  IH7<>  in  liw "  Daiitriiga car  Tenii«ODen<k!n  Gmcliicbfaj der  rnmnnlischeii 
Pbesir."  nmi  it  ctfrtainW  arfQcn  for  the  conwtiK'**  ol  their  vif«rs  that  th':T  came 
to  eoncltuioiH  which  aRree  «>  perfwtlv.  If  Dr.  Kiilhini;  hx]  Wen  si-tiiuiintM)  nith 
whal  hftd  bmn  iiubtuhoil  id  BoUmntl.  W  miuli]  [iniliHlilv  not  have  suiu;  ''detiDwh 
•cbctnt  Ba«b  ^iemuid  lUcseiB  Gnlicht  (the  ThrDp&iliii)  ^ciaen  Aafintrk- 
Mmkeit  injrvwndet  zu  babrn,  dt-iin  ionsX  hititr-  pr  Hn^ta  muMiia  ilus  dat 
Sdirtibar  drr  Handschrin,  vfclciu-  Hlommnert  m-Iit  »iir)r>  und  jrnliiakenlM  edtrt 
luU,  Mat  game  AnuU  \it*t  nu  lahche  iiitrllf  xcM'txt  hat.'*  £i  hii  "  Bftylhclk* 
Stadien,"  Dr.  Kulbiag  ba*  mentioned  lh««e  mumdntiuiu. 
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discovered  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  In  1868  ap- 
peared die  Rose  (Hague),  edited  by  Terwija  alone,  who  had 
pablished,  in  1860,  X  goede  boerden,  Btories  in  the  manner  of 
Boccacio,  from  the  great  Hulthem  MS.  Soon  afterwards  he 
edited,  with  Dr.  Bisschop,  the  poems  of  Willem  p.  MiUe- 
gaertsberg  (Hague,  1870),  a  wandering  minstrel  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  like  Noydekyn  and  Angustynken  v.  Dordf, 
whose  poems  were  published  by  Dr.  J.  v.  Vloten  in  1866 
and  1869,  in  the  *  Dietsche  "Warande.' 

"Jonckbloet  had  already  published  Quillaume  ^Orange 
(1854),  a  critical  edition  of  the  first  part  of  the  Reinaert 
(1856),.  Caret  ende  Elegati,  a  revision  of  Beatrys  (1859),  and 
Etude  »ur  k  Roman  de  Renart  (1863).  Afterwards  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  history  of  the  literature. 

*'  This  was  also  the  case  with  his  successor  at  Deventer,  J. 
T.  Yloten.  Besides  the  editions  mentioned  above,  he  also 
published  the  popular  legend  Marieken  v.  Nymtcegen  (Hague, 
1854),  and  a  few  shorter  pieces  in  the  Diefsche  Warande, 
and  in  his  periodical,  the  Lecembode.  A.  C.  Oudemans 
published,  in  1857,  der  Ystorien  Bloeme  (Amsterdam). 

"  For  the  last  ten  years  Prof.  Moltzer  of  Groningen  has 
been  busily  employed  in  collecting  all  the  remains  of  the 
Middle  Age  literature  that  have  either  not  been  published, 
or  require  re-editing,  in  his  Library  of  Middle  Netker- 
landish  Literature.^  In  1867  he  began  with  a  critical  edition 
of  the  various  dramatic  pieces  which  had  been  inaccurately 
edited  by  Hoffinann  von  Fallersleben,  or  were  scattered 
through  the  volumes  of  the  Belgisch  Museum ;  in  1875, 
when  he  published  them  under  the  collective  title  De  Middcl- 
Nederlandsche  dramattache  poezy,  he  added  an  introduction 
on  the  history  of  the  Netherlandish  drama  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Then  followed,  in  1869,  in  the  same  Library, 
de  Roman  ran  Cmsamus,  a  fragment,  edited  by  Dr.  E. 
Verwijs,  a  translation  of  le«  vceux  du  Paon  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  compared  with  the  MSS.  of  Paris  and  Brussels.  In 
1871    appeured   'On   Women   and   Love,'"   poems    of   the 

*  Bibliotheek  ran  Midddnederlandsche  letterkunde. 

*  Van  TTOuwen  ende  van  minnen. 
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fourteenth  aud  6ft«enth  ueiituries,  some  of  which  are  very  im- 
portant for  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  ouatoms  of  the 
jwriod.  Dr.  W.  G.  Brill,  Professor  at  Utrecht,  edited  '  The 
Life  of  St.  Bnuidau,'  ^  containing  the  adventures  of  an  Irish 
monk,  who  was  commanded  by  God  to  wander  through  the 
regions  of  the  far  West.  A  criticism  ou  it  by  Verwijs  ap- 
peared in  the  'Reports  of  the  Eoyal  Academy*  (Verslagei 
der  Koninlclijke  Academic),  and  in  the  Taal-  en  Letterboda^'^ 
1872.  Verwijs  also  published  in  the  'Library,'  the  second  part 
of  der  Naiunu  Jihvme,  by  J.  ran  Macrlant,  as  a  continuation 
of  Prof.  Bomian's  edition  of  the  first  part  (Brussels,  1857^. 
Parts  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  Library  comprise  *  Episodes  from 
llaerlanl's  History  of  Troy,*  by  Dr.  J.  Venlam ;  while  in  15 
and  17  Dr.  J.  C.  Matlhes  gave  an  edition  of  Renout  van 
Hontalbaen,  and  of  some  newly-discorcred  fragments  of  the 
romance  of  the  Lorrcincrs;  these  last  must  have  formed  part 
of  the  work  to  which  also  '  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
peers,''  edited  by  Jonckbloet,  belonged.  In  1875  J.  te 
AV'inkel  edited  the  roman  of  Torec,  one  of  the  knights  of 
Arthur.  With  Dr.  W.  L.  van  Helton's  edition  of  '  Anna 
Bijn's  (a  nun  of  Antwerp)  Refmins/  ^  from  the  materials  left 
by  Dr.  A.  Bogaers,  we  conclude  uur  survey  of  the  Middle 
Netherlandish  period, 

"  One  of  the  first  editions  of  poetical  works  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is,  besides  lluyghens's  Cluyswcrk,  by  Jonok- 
bluet  (Hague,  1841),  (he  critical  edition  of  IToo/t's  com&fff, 
J)e  tVarenttr,  icUh  an  introduction  and  fuU  gloisar^,  by  M. 
de  Vriea  (I^eiden,  1843).  A  criticism  of  this  edition  can  be 
found  in  the  Gidn  (1S43)  by  Bakhuizeu  van  den  Brink.  In 
1855  followed  the  complete  cditioa  of  Vondel's  works  in. 
chronological  order  by  J.  ^'an  Leunep,  an  ^diiion  de  /ujv, 
which  was  not  completed  till  1860.*     A  thirteenth  volume 


'  Via  8iDl«  BrflDdnofl. 

*  Knn-l  dd  Giootii  en  xyoe  si!  pain. 

*  Anuii  B%Ti9  KeferfVHen.    Hollfrdnia.  1878. 

*  D«  WerVca  vnn  Vunijel,  in  veThanA  gebractit  mtit  xiju  Vrrn  im  Totmicn  ran 
vnklAnngva  en  nantMkouingea  door  Ui.  i,  r.  Leanep.  Aafftetdui,  1856-CUl. 
12  TuU. 
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was  published  by  J.  Albordingk  Tbym,  under  the  title  of 
Portmila  of  VondeL' 
*'At  the  same  time  ran  Moten  published  an  edition  of 

cTondel  (Devent«r,  1864-6),  which  ia  much  less  pretentious 
)d  co«tiy  than  the  other,  but  ia  more  accurate  uud  critical. 
The  6ame  scholar  published  Starter's  Friesche  Imthof,  minne- 
lirdekcM,  gvHchten  en  bocrtuje  klucht*-n  (Utrecht,  1864),  and 
in  the  same  year  completed  Kvi  edition  of  the  poetical  works 
of  Jacob  Cats  (Cats  dichtwerken,  Zwolle,  1862-4).  To  him 
also  we  owe  some  popular  editions  of  elundard  works  in  the 
aeries  h^  Letici-kundig  Pantheon  {A.  IlocIantSf  Schiedam). 
W.  C.  M.  de  Jongo  van  EUemcet's  Mmeum  Catsianum 
(Utrecht,  1870)  is  also  voi-)'  important  for  the  study  of  Gate. 
'*  A  number  of  works  of  this  period  were  published  in  the 
serieB  of  NederhndKhe  Khmnkkeft,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Verwija 
(Leeuwarden,  1867),  with  notes  and  glossaries.'  A  complete 
edition  of  Hooft's  poems  (VuUedige  uitgave  v.  HnoFts  ge- 
dichtcn),  in  critical  chronological  order,  with  notes  by  P. 
Leendsrtt,  appeared  in  1875.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  works  of  Hui/yheng  (Arnhem,  1871),  con- 
tuiuibg  an  excellent  sketch  of  his  lite  in  connexion  with  bis 
works.  Prof.  Jorissen,  of  Amstenlam,  still  keeps  us  waiting 
for  the  second.  'A  new  series  of  Classics'  (Nieuwe  reeks 
kiassiekon  der  Nederlundsche  letLorkunde)  is  now  in  publica- 
tion (GroniugoUf  J.  B.  Welters).  As  yut  there  has  only 
kppeared.  the  works  of  A$9«ljfn,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  de  Jager, 
>ut  Breiroo't  comedies,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Matthes,  and  the 
vorka  and  life  of  Roemer  Vmcher^  by  myself,  will  soon 
follow. 

"The  first  complete  history  of  the  poetry  {Geschiedtnit 
der  Wddelnederhndiche  Dichthtmt)  was  that  of  Jouckbloet 
I'AmHterdaro,  1851),  a  work  which,  although  much  has  been 

^4iaeovered  since,  and  some  details  have  been  put  in  a  diffo- 
»nt  light,  still  remains  the  standard  one  on  the  subject. 
He  followed  it  up  by  a  history  of  the  literature  generally 

>  PrattrcAton  ran  Jtmct  vnD  don  Vonikl. 

*  Tuodnl'ii    T.ttiM'mdMUf    and    ButavitefM   O^rntdgn,   Bn€roo*0    Sptaineht 

litftdtTt  Etrsndt't  Iitvm  tun  fwuf^J^  and  Caostautjni  Hafj^heoi's  Cotttliek  M*t 

:  ffiiifrirH  Yaorhutt. 
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{Gesehkdenis  dfr  Nederlanthche  Lettcrhmd€t  GroningeQf 
18GS,  70),  a  work  whicli  in  the  short  time  of  seven  years 
will  soon  have  passed  through  three  oditions;  the  second, 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  appeare<l  in  1873,  and  the 
third  will  60DU  bo  publislicd.  In  1870  a  Gorman  translation 
by  W.  Berg  (Mrs.  I<ina  Schneider)  vsa&  publiabod,  and  a  de- 
tailed criticism  of  the  work  appeared  in  1376  by  Dr.  van 
Tloten.  In  1S70  the  latter  hod  published  a  short  history  uf 
the  literature  (Korte  gesohiedenis  der  Noderlandscho  Letter- 
kunde),  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  prose  literature  (Over- 
zicht  Tan  hot  NodorL  proza)  of  the  thirteeutli,  fourteenth, 
and  Hfteenth  centuries. 

"Dr.  J.  ten  Brink  published  in  1858  a  study  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  comic  dramatist  Brederoo  (BrctSroo),'  and 
in  1859  a  study  of  Dirck  VoIckerUm  Coomhert  and  his  'Art 
of  Good  Breeding'  (Wellevenhcj-tskonst,  Amsterdam,  I860)., 
A  history  of  the  literature  (Qcscbiedcnis  der  Nederloiidache^i 
X^tterkunde,  1867,  Leeuwarden)  was  begun  by  him,  but  haa 
remained  unfinished,  while  Van  "^loten's  edition  of  Ilooft'a 
letters  has  opened  a  rich  mine  for  the  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  literature. 

"■  For  the  history  of  W.  and  Onno  Zwier  ran  Ilaren  ai 
very  interesting :  Lvreu  en  Werken  ran  T?'.  en  0.  Z.  ran  Ilaren^ 
by  Dr.  J.  van  Vloten ;  de  ran  Snrens,  by  Cd.  Busken  Hoet ; 
Sareniana,  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Moluer,  and  a  few  pieces  of  the 
same  in  the  Speet<Uor  of  1876,  and  in  Onze  Wachtet;  1876, 
by  Dr.  Nuyens. 

*'  Among  literary  crilicisras  the  '  Literary  Fancies '  (Lit«- 
rariscbe  phnntnsiou)  of  Cd.  Busken  ITiiet,  formerly  preacher, 
at  Haarlem,  afterwards  editor  of  the  '  Dagblad'  at  Batavia, 
and  since  1876  settled  at  Paris,  occupy  the  first  place.  In 
the  first  part  {Arnhom,  186'*),  ho  treated  of  some  poets  of 
the  seventeentli  century,  Hooft,  Vondel,  Cats  and  Pool, 
together  with  aome  of  his  own  contemporaries.  In  his  'New 
Literary  Fancies'  (Nieuwa  litter,  phantosien,  Batavia,  1874), 
he  treated  of  the  jyctherlandish  authors  of  the  ninctocuth 

^  Oerbnnd  Adriaeiucn    Dn^rroo,  HistorieKb    srtlutuclie  itudie  TOa  liM 
K«d«rlaiiibche  1iUjsp«l  der  17de  Muir  (Uttevht}. 
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century,  aod  many  foreign  authors,  as  ia  also  tho  cose  in  bis 
recent  work  KaieriamUclur  Billunjrnphip.  (1876).  A  first  pluco 
may  also  bo  given  to  bis  fiiond  and  predecessor  £.  J.  Potgiotor 
(4 1874),  whose  critical  studies  first  appeared  in  the  Uterarj- 
poriodicol  Giih,  and  were  afterwards  united  in  one  volume 
(Haarlem,  1876),  Besides  these  two.  Prof.  N.  Beets  in  his 
'Miaoellanies'  (^'^tit^hetdeuheden,  llaiu-luin,  1B67),  Bukbuizen 
van  dan  Brink  in  lus  critiques  in  the  Gids  (publitihL'd  iu  one 
ooU«ction  in  1S68  at  the  Hagiic),  Ck)rter  Yosmaer  and  others 
contributed  also  to  the  just  appreciation  of  our  old  and  modem 
literature. 

"Tho  first  work  which,  after  a  long  time,  treated  especially 

of  the  hiatory  of  the  stage,  was  Br.  E.  Moltzer's  '  Itiatory 

of  the  Secular  Drama  in  the  I^Iiddle  Ages'  (Qeschiedenis  van 

bet  wereldlijk  tooneel  in  Nederland,  gedurcnde  de  Middol-r 

«CttVeo,  Leiden,  1862),  followed  by  my  'Contributions  to  the 

Hiatory  of  Dramatic  Heproaentatluus  in  the  Nelberlauds  iu 

the  Middle  Ages '  (Bijdragen  tot  do  Ocschiedenis  der  Drama- 

tiaohoTerlooningen  in  de  Nederlanden  godurende  de  Middol- 

eeawen,  naarlera,  1873).   I  also  wrote  a  minuter  study  of  some 

minor  details,  '  A  Page  out  of  iho  Uistory  of  the  Amsterdam 

Stage  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  '  (Eene 

bladnjdo  uit  do  gcachiedeuis  van  hot  Amatordainscho  tooneel 

in  den  aanvang  der  1 7do  eeuw)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 

*Taal-  en  Letterbode'  (Huarlem,  1875),  whilst  Dr.  A.  W. 

Wijbrands  dcvotud  uu  elaborate  essay  in  the  '  Kerkhistoriach 

Aiohief  *  to  the  same  subjects,  under  the  title  of  '  HBmarks  oii 

the  Heligious  Drama  iu  this  Country  in  the  Middle  Agee' 

(Opmerkingen  over  bet  geostolijk  drama  bier  te  Unde  in  de 

Uiddeleeuweu).     In  llw  same  year  there  also  appeared  tho 

iboTo-oieutioned  work  of  Moltzer  with  his  introduction  on  the 

'Histor)'  of  the  Netherlandish  Drama  in  tho  Bliddle  Ages' 

iQeMhiedenia  van  bet  Nederlandsche  drama  iu  de  Middel- 

"Two  works  bare  appeared  on  the  history  of  the  drama 
ttp  to  modem  times,  the  one  by  C.  N.  Wijbrands,  'The 
AiiMerdam  Stage  from  Ujl7-177"3*  (Flet  Amsterdamache 
Tnwwel,  Utrecht,  1873),  tho  other  by  F.  v.  Uellwold, '  Uis- 
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tory  of.  the  Dutch  Theatre '  {Goschiohte  dcs  hoUiiudischcii 
Theaters,  Rotterd.  1874].  The  comic  drama  was  to  have 
been  troated  of  by  J.  v.  Vloten,  but  the  first  part  is  still  the 
only  one  that  has  appeared. 

**  The  history  of  the  RhetoricianB  was  cnrBorily  treated  of 
by  Blommacrt  in  hia  *  History  of  the  Fonteyoo  of  Ghent  * 
(Geechiedenis  dor  Fonteyne  van  Gent),  and  more  fully  by  Dr. 
SchotGl  in  his  'History  of  the  Rhetoricians  in  the  Netherlands' 
(Geschiodcnis  der  Rcderijkers  ia  Nederlund),  whilst  Suelhicrt 
in  his  '  Treatise  on  Netherlandish  Poetry  *  (Ycrhandeling 
over  de  Nederlandacho  Dichtkuuat,  Brussels,  13o8)  derotea  a 
considerable  spaoo  to  it 

"  In  the  department  of  grammar  Prof.  Brill  has  published^ 
a  '  Netherlaudiah  Grammar '  (Nederlaudaclie  Spraukleop, ' 
Leiden,  1850),  which  has  been  roprintod  four  times,  and  has 
been  each  time  improved  and  recast.  By  the  side  of  it  mayj 
be  mentioned  the  grammars  of  Prof.  Korn  {Amsterdam, 
1876,  6th  ed.)  and  of  Dr.  P.  J.  Cosijn  (Haarlem,  1875.  4tb 
ed.).  A  grammar  on  a  large  scale  by  De  Winkel  was  stopj 
by  his  death.  His  articles  in  various  periodicals  show  how' 
profound  his  investigations  were  in  this  department.  In 
1876  i)r.  W.  L.  \"an  Helten  published  the  first  part  of  a 
grammar  (Nederlandacho  Spraakkunst,  i.  do  KUnkcrs,  Rotter- 
dam). The  philosophy  of  language  ia  the  Rubject  of  v.  Vloteu'a 
'  Introduction  to  General  and  Netherlandish  Philology  *  (In- 
leiding  tc-r  nlgemeene  en  Nederlandscho  taalkennis,  Haarl. 
1871),  which  al^o  contains  a  criticism  of  Dr.  T.  Roorda's 
•Essay  on  the  Differences  and  Agreements  between  Colloquial 
and  Literary  Language'  (Verhandeling  over  het  onderscheid 
en  de  behoorlijke  overoenstemraiug  tusschen  spreek-  en 
scbrijftaal).  Jonckhloet  brought  out  in  1849  a  small  work  oa 
the  'Kpic  Versification  in  Middle  Netherlandish*  (De  Middel- 
ncderlaudsch  epiache  versbouw),  whilst  Prudens  van  Duyso 
published  in  1854  a  prize  '  Essay  on  Netherlandish  Versifica- 
tion' (Verhandeling  over  den  Nederlandscheu  versbouw),  and 
Dr.  T.  Roorda  in  18G3  a  similar  work  entitled  Dichtmaat, 
vermnaat  en  vervboau:  Two  works  wore  specially  devoted  to 
Etymology :  G.  J.  v.  dor  Helm's  Proece  can  woordgronding 
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(TTlrccbt,  1859),  ond  W.  L.  v.  Uolten's  Proeve  van  tcoord- 
terklarintj  (Rotterd.  1871). 

^A  number  of  dictioDaries  bare  appeared  of  late  years.   Tbo 
moftt  important  is  Tlet  tcoordeiAoek  der  Nederhnd^che  t/ial, 
'begun  in  18G4  (tho  preparatory  work  waa  begun  in  1852)  by 
Dr.  W.  do  Vriea  and  L.  A.  te  Winkel.    After  tho  death  of 
the  latter,  first  Dr.  E.  Verwijs,  and  a  short  tamo  afterwards 
also  Dr.  P.  J.  Coeijn,  became  collaboratora  at  this  colossal 
work,  which  has  been  phiaued  uu  the  same  method,  and  ou 
I  the  saine  grand  scale,  as  Grimm's  German  Dictionary.     To 
'  ^plain  the  ohangea  made  in  the  orthography,  te  Wiukol  first 
published  his  'Principles  of  Dutch  Spelling '  (Grondbeginsclcn 
der  Nederlaiulsche  spelling),  and  afterwards,  both  editors  to- 
gether, a  *  Wordlist  to  show  ibe  Orthography  of  the  Diit<;h 
fXanguage'  (Woordenlijst  voor  de  spelling  der  Nedorhmdsche 
Uul).    Verwija  undertook  the  letter  0,  while  Costja  took  G. 
A  has  now  advanced  to  '  afwissolon,'  Or  to  'gobuLtc/  and  0  to 
'onderrichten.' 

"Tbia  dictionary  prevented  De  Vriee  from  continuing  to 
deixote  his  energies  to  bis  'Middle  Netherlandish  Dictionary  * 
(Middelnederlandsch  Woordonboek),  of  which  two  parts  op- 
p«ttred  in  ISG-l  and  1865,  a-atixt  A.  C.  Oudemans,  who 
had  published  in  1857  a  '  Dictionary  to  Breeroo '  (Woordon- 
boek op  Breeroo),  and  lu  18Gd  a  supplenteut  (iialcziug)  to 
the  dictionary  of  Hoofb's  works  published  in  1825  for  the 
Eoyal  lutilitation  [Kouinklijk  loHtituut),  attempted  to  supplv 
'thid  deficiency  by  his  '  Contributions  to  a  Middle  and  Old 
Netherlandish  Dictionary '  (Bijdrage  tot  een  Middel  en  Oud 
Siflderlandach  Woordcnbock,  Ambeni,  1869).  His  death  iu 
^874  seemed  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  but  Dr.  A.  do 
^ngot  nndertook  to  continue  it,  so  thai  it  has  now  appeared 
up  to  'sintmeer.'  In  the  aamo  year  Dr.  de  Jager  published  a 
•  Dictionary  of  Frcquentativos'  (Woordcnbook  der  Frequonti- 
tieveu,  Gouda,  1874).  A  shorter  dictionary  (Woordenboek 
der  Xederlandsche  taal,  Uuguc,  1872}  by  J.  H.  van  Dale 
had  previously  appeared. 

"Tho  most  importunt  of  the  various  periodicals  are:  the 
TaaOata'iiy  Magazijn,  edited  by  A  do  Jagor  {Rotterd.  1835,  4 
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vols.);  Archiefv.  Nfdcrl.  taalkutuie,  by  the  same  (Amsterdani, 
1847,  4  vols.) ;  Magazijn  voor  Nederf.  iaaHiimde  (FTague,  1848) ; 
Nietiice  Nfiieri.  taai-magazijn  (ib.  1853) ;  de  Tnalgid^.,  ©d.  by  Dr. 
A.  do  Jager  and  A.  to  Winkel  (Utr.  18.5n-«8)  ;  de  Tmtl-  en 
Letkrhodr,  ed.  by  Dr.  E.  Vcrwijs  oud  Dr.  P.  J.  Cosijtt  (Ilaarl. 
1870-6),  which  is  continued  under  the  title  De  Tuaikttudtge 
Bi/drtiffePy  by  Drs.  Kern,  VerwiJ3,  Cosija,  and  Terdam  (UaarL 
1876).  Thu  two  lost,  aud  alsu  to  some  extent  the  Taalgidtf 
are  distinguished  by  the  articles  on  Conaparative  and  Germanic 
Philology  by  Korn  and  Coaijn.  The  influence  of  the  former, 
the  interpreter  of  the  so-called  M&lberg  glosses  to  the  Lm 
Salica,  on  the  study  of  philology  is  very  perceptible.  Thfl 
following  Belgian  periodicuU  arc  devoted  to  the  more  general 
features  of  philology,  history,  and  literature :  ^ft  Bclgisch 
MuKtm,  ed.  by  J.  F.  Willems  (Ghent,  1837,  4  vols.) ;  ket 
Vaderl(tnd«ch  Museum,  ed.  by  C.  P.  Serrure  (Ghent  and  the 
Hague,  1855-63) ;  de  Toekoimt,  ed.  by  F.  de  Cort ;  and  hei 
J>rifmaa»del\ikMch  tijd^ltriff,  ed.  by  E.  lliel ;  also  the  follow- 
ing Dutch  ones  :  de  NarorHchrr,  ed.  by  P.  Iiieiiderta 
(Atnsterd.  1851-77)  ;  de  Dichehe.  Warande,  ed.  by  J.  Alber- 
dingk  Thijm  (Arosterd.  1855-77);  and  several  articles  in  the 
monthly  periodical  de  Giih  (Amsterd.  1837-77) ;  whilst  the 
proceedings  of  the  Koninklijke  Akadetnie  tart  Wetetuehappemi 
(Amsterd.  van  Kampon)  always  contain  articles  by  the  mem«^ 
bera  on  literary',  philological,  and  historical  subjects. 

"The  following  periodicnls  have  appeared  in  Holland  in 
and  on  the  Frisian  language:  <le  ti'ije  Frtev,  published  by 
the  'Frisian  society'  (Friesch  Oenootaohap  van  geschied- 
oudheid-  en  taalkuude,  Leeuw.) ;  Fhr/it-mi/'  tiet  f  tidakrf/f, 
utjoicn/eti  t  aehkip  for  frUke  taei-  end  skr{flekcnnme  (Heeren- 
veen) ;  SiraTHwbiommen,  Jierhoekfe  (ib.). 

"  In  1860  there  appeared  at  Leiden  (Brill)  die  nord/riemche 
Sprache  nach  der  moringer  Mund<trt  r.  Betide  Bciidsen,  hgg.  r.  M. 
de  Vriesj  and  in  1863  a  'Short  grammar  of  the  present  lan- 
guage '  (fieknupto  Spraakkunat  voor  den  t(^genwoordigen  lijd, 
d.  G.  Colmjon,  Lecuw.,  I8^'3).  Jlalbrrtmta'f  Frman  didionaiy 
(Justus  Halbertaroa,  Lexicon  Frisicum,  Hague,  1872)  has 
only  appeared  up  to  Fcir,  plumOj  ou  account  uf  the  death  of 
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the  author.  The  Frinr^-Lati/nwlt-Kftifnfuifsch  Woordenboek 
of  de  Haan  Hettema  is  less  rich  in  examples  from  the 
popular  speech.  J.  Winkler  wrote  an  essay  on  the  language 
and  dialects  of  the  Frisiana  (Over  do  Taal  en  tongrallen  der 
Friozen,  Leeuw.,  18(t8),  followed  by  the  'General  Low- 
German  and  Frisian  iHalcctology  *  (Algemeen  Nederduitsch 
en  Friesch  Dialecticon,  Hague,  1874),  giving  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  in  a  large  number  of  dtulL'cta.'  The  same 
was  the  object  of  Van  de  Schehk  tot  de  Wdcfisel:  NederduiUcM 
Diaiektm  i»  Dicht  en  Ondicht  (Groningen),  by  J.  A.  and  L. 
Leopold,  of  which  three  parta  have  appeared  aiaoo  1376, 
compriong  Flanders,  Zoelaud.  and  East  Friealand. 

*•  Prof.  Kom  treated  uf  ihe  West  I:viion  diulcct  of  Groenlo  * 
(bet  Weatsoxische  diulcct  van  Groenlo)  in  the  Taalgiik  (1866). 
There  appeared  beaidea  various  artiije»  in  or  on  this  dialect 
by  Swanng,  Buser,  Aarfisens,  and  others  in  the  above* 
mraUooed  periodicals,  and  in  the  QeldemcfiS  a.u^  Oveiysselsche 
Aiatanaiiken. 

"Bwides  Prof.  Kern 'a  work,  die  Glowen  in  der  Lex  Saliea 
{tie  Sprar/t^-  der  8a/iw/ten  FV-anAsa,  there  have  appeared 
;ly  several  editions  in  the  deparimeut  of  Old  Netherlandish 
philology.  In  die  kkiimtn  altniederdeHUchen  Deiikma/ifr  of 
M.  Heyne  (Paderbom,  1867)  were  included  a  truualation  of 
aome  of  the  I'saliua  and  the  Glossfc  Lipsiante;  the  former  bad 
bees)  publiahed  in  part  in  1816  by  von  der  Hagen  (Breelaa), 
rarda  in  183-5  by  Pi-of.  A,  Ypcy,  in  the  Taalkundig 
ijn.  In  1873  and  1875  appeared  de  Oudnedtrlandtcbc 
Ptnlmen  and  the  Qloume  Lijmnuw,  edited  by  Dr.  P.  Coaijn, 
ly  in  the  numhera  of  the  Taal-  en  Lettarbode,  in  1873 
irate  work. 

"  Dr.  L.  P.  0.  fan  den  Bergh  wrote  in  the  *  Taalkundig  Maga- 

zijn '  an  investigation  of  the  atate  of  the  language  before  the 

twelfth  centun-,  and  published,  in  1852,  in  the  new  series 

of  the  tnuisactions  of  the  '  Moat-schappij  v.  Ked.  Letterkunde' 

of  liindcD,  two  magic  formulas  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 

*  Tlii»«tskn»  iuitic4^  \ix  mv,  UipiUicr  with  «fltMi>]  oUim-  Diilch  honW,  in 
■T 'jyw  •«  OfTOMijc  phnoI'iUT  in  1873.  In  l»i»  "  Early  Englisb  rroDUiieU- 
<^^    '>'**'*-  ^  ISTS)  Mr.  EUu  bw  given  ■  complete  abaCnct.— U.S. 
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and  a  few  fragments  of  some  old  law.  Prof.  Hem  has 
written  several  nrticlw  in  the  Taal-  en  Lettorbode,  and  in 
othst  periodicals,  explaining  old  worda  in  charters  and 
glosMS. 

"  An  account  of  all  tliat  has  appeared  during  the  last  year 
in  tte  various  periodicals  would  take  up  more  room  than  is 
at  ray  disposal.  I  have  in  my  report  attempted  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  developemcnt  of  our  new  school  of 
philology,  and  of  the  diffi*ront  editions  which  have  appeared 
during  the  period." 

Swedish. 

When  Br.  A.  Erdmnnn,  oi  the  TTniversity  of  TTpaala,  was  in 
London  last  summer,  Mr.  Ellis  obtained  from  him  the  promise 
of  a  report  on  Swedish  philology.  The  present  report  was 
written  by  Dr.  F.  Tamm,  and  translated  by  I)r.  Erdmnnn  into 
English.  It  is  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  that  lias  ever 
been  published,  even  in  Sweden  itself.  Both  this  and  the 
preceding  report  show  how  powerfully  the  interest*  of 
scientific  philology  can  bo  forwarded  by  a  liberal  and  od- 
lightoned  Univeraity  system.'  Swedish  itself  ia  a  language 
of  great  importance  to  the  comparative  Teutonic  philologist : 
it  and  Lithuanian  (see  p.  44)  are  the  only  Indo-Qci-mamc 
languages  that  have  retained  any  tracea  of  the  original 
musical  accent. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  the  present  c«itury  a  lively  interest 

I  The  fnllnwing  nntra  nn  tho  rxflnuBation-flysteiD  of  ths  Swedish  UntT«mtisi, 
from  a  li^nvT  )>T  Dr.  Knlni&nii,majV«int«r«tiiig  to  thoMirho  ar«  onlj  ocqiuintM 
with  our  uwQ  tTnWemlioi.  "  Nortlitirn  pbilnlHg^  in  i>ln«e(l  oo  a  fnoting  of  per- 
fect V()ualily  with  I^tia  lod  Ofwk  at  oar  I'nirenides.  Tbe  clamcul  bn^nuige« 
hare  lijft  much  gninQil  in  Swodun  about  and  Binto  the  middle  of  this  centnry. 
Ttinv  nre  two  eiAniinntinna,  one  preparatory,  the  othvr  (th«  philo4ophioal)  pieaat 
to  bo  Ktcatiflc.  The  philiMophical  fnculty  in  cuWiviJiMl  iiit«  two  iwi:ti<7D«,  the 
AMMMiinda  (ini-lmtirig  plii1a)o|r)'}  and  ihomethfuitifai-pkytKal.  Within  tbrao 
twii  tectiiiiid  thfl  NubjrctH  aie  camMned  into  groups  of  three,  InriDe  prettT  mnch 
)ibert7  to  indiviilD&l  tAxtn.  Ton  niajr  lake  yuur  Ji-Kri-«  oaij  in  PbiloloKV,  (or  in- 
RLinn',  Ijiur,  Qnek,  aad  S&iulcrit:  or  Modem  European  Uofiiam  (Cmniuiic 
oiul  Komajico)  and  SaoaVrit;  or  combiiio  thae  Inn^tui^  in  tufferrnt  wayt. 
There  is  \tiry  pr«»t  fmnlum  of  rlinioe.  In  modem  lan^Jigw  you  may  lay  e<]tMl 
fclnw  on  the  two  braoche*.  or  dovote  TOttr»lf  THftially  to  cn«  ol  then),  but  JOB 
uuat  not  in  auy  caM  be  nnf&miUof  witli  Iho  other." 
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in  the  ancient  history  of  the  North  and  in  its  old  h'terature, 
language,  and  mythology,  was  rc-awakcucd  in  Sweden  by  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  the  national  literary  school,  opposing 
the  domineering  influence  of  the  French  pseudo-classicism  of 

^the  preceding  period.  It  was  a  circumstance  of  great 
moment  for  the  furtherance  of  that  interest  that  Hask,  the 
founder  of  scientific  Northern  philology,  mode  a  prolonged 

'^•tay  in  Sweden,  1816-1819,  and  caused  the  two  Eddm  and 
the  Betmnkringla  to  be  published  at  Stockholm,  in  Icelandic 

^and  Swedish.' 

**  NeTertheless  it  lasted  very  long  before  the  study  of  the 
Northern  languages  was  more  widely  spread  in  Swedeu,  or 
dereloped  into  scientific  and  independent  research.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  slow  progress  was  the  want  of  profesaorships 
of  the  Nonbem  languages  at  the  two  Swedish  Universities 

fdown  to  the  year  18-59,  when,  at  the  initiative  and  fonnal 

^^tition  of  the  students  thcmsolvos,  a  chair  was  granted  by 
the  Diet  to  each  University.  Carl  Sare  became  the  first 
Professor  of  the  Northern  languages  at  Upsala,  after  having 
prerioualy,  during  many  years,  devoted  himself  indcfatigably 
and  suocfssfully  to  tho  investigation  of  the  old  language  as 
wdl  as  the  modem  dialects.  Carl  6'dr«  and  J.  E.  liytiqtid 
(late  royal  librarian)  are  to  be  regarded  as  tho  founders  of 
independent  Northern  philology  in  Swudcu.  Together  with 
leae  two  eminent  scholars  C.  •/.  Sckhjt^r  ought  to  be  men- 

[tioned,  who,  by  his  edition  of  the  Old  Latrs  of  SwWcn  (the 

'first  part,  the  Vestgota-Laws,  published  1827,  in  collaboration 
with  CoUin),  set  the  example  of  a  new  and  critical  method  in 
editing  old  texts  in  Sweden. 

"  Before  exbibttiog  the  works  of  interest  that  have  been 
written  in  Sicf.Jen  and  Finland  in  the  department  of  Northern 

[philology,  there  ought  to  be  pointed  out  briefly  the  chief 
Swedish  productions  in  those  departments  of  Germanic 
philology  that  are  most  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Northern  languagea. 

■  Oi  OtvM  paltlicBtioiu  SM  T.  MHiut,  C«ta1ogiiii  ^ibroniin  UUndkonim  «t 
aPn^pcvraD  wUUu  midiv  . . .  idpuw,  LtlAO,  pp.  69,  7i,  I03.  71,  76,  lOd. 
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"By  Lis  careful  revision  of  the  Gothic  text^i}  Andrtas 
Uppstrom  has  l&iil  a  safe  aud  lasting*  foundation  for  the  study 
of  this  hi{);hly  importunt  lang'uag'e,  and,  by  his  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  ilatthew,  with  a  glossary  and  grammar,^  he 
has  roach  promoted  Gothic  studies  in  Sweden.  His  sod, 
Vilhelin  Uppstrom,  has  published  his  father's  posthumous 
work,  a  critical  edition  of  the  Codices  Ambrosiaui,'  and 
written  some  contributions  of  his  own  (mostly  syntactical] 
to  our  knowledge  of  Gothic*  The  Phonetic  Ldtca  of  the 
ConaoHantJt  in  Gothic  and  four  other  Indo-Kuropean  lan- 
guageSi  hftTe  been  set  forth  by  Jiichei't ; '  on  account  of 
numerous  occasional  remarks  referring  to  the  Northern 
tongues,  this  work  is  of  interest  even  with  special  regard  to 
Northern  phonology  aud  derivation. 

"  On  the  important  question  of  the  '  TTmlaut '  in  tlie  Ger- 
manic languages  there  arc  two  treatises  to  be  noted,  a  smaller 
one  by  Bhrnbcrtj^  (1865),  aud  one  by  L^J^er?  In  the  last- 
mentioned,  On  tM  i-l/mUm(,  the  author  proves  it  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  view  now  generally  ncceptod, — 
viz.  that  e  and  o,  originating  in  a,  are  previous  stages  of  de- 
velopment, in  comparison  with  the  Gothic  i  and  u  of  the 
same  origin — to  admit  the  existence  of  an  umlaut  of  e  into  i 
and  of  0  into  u  caused  by  the  influence  of  a  following ,/  or  i. 
He  also  demonstrates  another  pbouotic  law — existing  in  the 
period  of  unity  that  preceded  the  division  of  the  common 
Germanic  language — effecting  a  change  of  original  i'  and  a 

'  CoAox  ArfrenUnis  hitc  Mcrcram  criui^lionim  Terriouis  (rothicoi  burrnenu 
edidit  A.  Vpp»Uum.  i'lMitliui,  IKo4,  A\o.  pp.  ISA  {with  ihc  suuplnnMit:  l>et8in 
Codicil  Argi-ntvt  rcdiTivB  Miii,  Upailm:  H>67,  4tti.  pp  xii.  imtl  141. 

'  AivagfTfljo  ^airh  MiTj^niu  filler  Frnffment^niii  &f  Mattbwi  tTan^reUam  p& 
Gfitiskli  jrnite  Ordfiirklnnng  nch  OrdhctjniiigHlara  .  . .  .td  A.  Upfittrom  .... 
Upula,  IMO.    Bt>road  wlitiim  by  )'.  Upptttim.    Stockbolm,  1S74,  8to.  pp.  130. 

*  CodicH  ^otluci  Ani1iro»Liini  eive  fiptstolftnim  Paiili,  t>nn,  Nfihvtniiu  TtrslDids 
gothicffi  frnj^tnta,  qaa;  iteruiD  rftcogaorit , .  .  A.  Ufpitrom.  Vpuiai,  1804-48. 
41o.  pp.  i-n. 

*■  Gotiriiii  hiimg  mpd  f«nkild  faansvn  till  Ae  AmbnNUiuks  nikundeniB  ftl 
A.  K.  V.  Vppttr^m.     Uptala,  16^,  Sro.  pp.  47  (Diwert.  And.}. 

*  Bidrng  111)  luran  oni  <lf  kuUKonxiitusku  Ijiidls^ma  t  faldiQ  ocb  iLjrtre  BinAk 
■f  jr.  B.  Rtthfrt.     rp«tt]a.  a663-)1866.  Svo.  pp.  i^'l. 

*  Bidrne  till  d^n  jJtTHianuuui  omijadBUrui  xatA  liuhitdsaUigt  nf«eendA  pA  foni> 
nonkui  wS  V.  J,  Jtiofhrr^.     rpsala.  1865,  »vo.  pp.  74  (his5.  Ac). 

'  Uidrtff  UU  Inrui  om  (•^mljudct  med  alnluld  LuiuMi  till  tidcu  for  dm  nnnii- 
niaka  iiprAkBtiliiiWn  ni  I.  F.  h^  (])p.  1-19,  i46'l»a,  iSX  U2U  in  Ivonliftk 
Tidskiilt  iot  Filulogi  og  Pvdiigogik,  Ny  E«kke,  il  Biiid,KobeDliavn,  187fi-ld7fl]. 
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into  9  and  o  before  r  and  h.  Litmifjren  lias  made  a  special 
invectigatioD  of  the  st«ms  of  the  nouns  in  tho  old  Toutouic 
UnguagM.* 

••  With  regard  to  the  Hkioty  of  the  Northern  Languages 
in  generul.  there  is  to  be  remarked  the  small  but  important 
paper  of  5are,<  on  the  differences  of  Swedieb  and  Icelandic 
old  texts,  demonatrattn;?  that  the  Old  Swedish  is  to  be  eon- 
ndered  not  as  the  daughter  but  as  the  sister  of  the  Old 
Icelandic. 

"  Lrffli^r  has  lately  ("Jon.  1877)  published  the  first  part 
of  an  tiXtensivo  treatise  On  thi:  r-Umhut  in  the  Iforthern 
Langwujfs^  i.e.  the  H-TJuilaut  caused  by  r. 

"  An  essay  by  Wigeri  on  the  derived  verba  in  -i  in  the 
Xorthem  languages,*  is  not  without  interest. 

"  In  the  department  of  Old  None  Gramuiar,  Sweden  has 
but  little  of  its  own  to  show.    The  Swedish  revision  of  Jiitsk's 
Grammar,'  published  in  1818,  was  for  a  long  time  the  hand- 
book  generally   tised,  even   outside   of  Sweden ;    it   is   the 
original  of  Dusent's  English   translation.     Kow  it  is,  of 
course^  quite  antiquated.    The  best  hand-book  now  existing 
is  the  Old  Jiorae  grammar  of  the  Dane  Wimnu'i;  containing 
the  etj-mology  of  the  language.     In  the  revised  edition,  pub- 
h'shed  in  Swedish  in  1874,"  the  author  hoa  corrected  several 
important  points,  e.{/.  the  Irautmeut  of  the  /rt-stems,  and  of 
the  reflexive  form  of  the  first  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb.     IFw^h 
Itu  written  a  treatise  on  the  syntax  of  the  elder  Kdda,' which 
ippeared  some  time  before  tho  similar  work  of  the  Norwe- 


'  Dm  nitwtHnciTenA  slAinmnr  \  dc  farDgennaoflVA  aprAken  af  JT  F.  LvMdfrtn. 
TpnU,  ib;j.  Kv.!.  pp.  7*  (l>iM.  Ac). 

'  »m  f^&iukiljnlitighett'nui  i  n«iu1ai  och  UliotUka  fornskhftcr  nf  C.  8dn. 
rpMla,  IMl,  St</.  pp.  16  (in  CpiaU  Uoivfnitete  Amkrift,  IStit). 

*  On  voailjadM  at  I,  >  ocb  ti  i  da  aordukn  epr&lioQ.  I.  Om  r-ODtljndet  af  I 
■Mdh  voiuU.    Af  I..  F.  L'fi*r.    C(inJa,  1877,  Svu.  [>p.  Sfi  {in  rp>iaU  Univ«r- 

'  iim  T«babA«dntttgeti  |>&  -i  iDom  do  DonliaJta  »pr&kea  ■!  0.  Wigtrt,   Cpaals, 

Vtn,»,n.m.  i«(DiM.  Ac). 

*  i—  MmiM,  (.Btnloeiu.  p.  21. 

'  Pamtonlivk  Fonnlur*  wl  L.  T.  A.  Witimtr.    Bveiuk  onurl)«tad  u{tplaga. 

"4  »»■<.  sto.  pp.  i;w. 

'  ^  Dtdto^mngcn  1  dea  &ldre  Eddon  of  TA.  JFi**H,  Land,  1S65,  4to.  pp.  84 
{«m.  tu). 
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gian  Nygdord.     Ambivsim  is  the  autlior  of  a  treatise  oa  the 
ayntox  of  the  Faroe  dialect.' 

*'  With  the  exceptioii  uC  alder  times  (when  e.g.  the  first  edition 
of  the  llcimakritigla  was  made  by  the  Swede  PentttfikjoUi, 
1697  '),  Sweden  has  only  lately  begun  to  take  ita  part  in  the 
puhlidiing  of  IceltUfdk  texh.  One  of  the  most  ancient  Ice- 
landic manuscripts,  especittlly  remarkable  and  important  in 
point  of  orthof^mphy,  the  so-called  HomUiubok  (in  the  royal 
library  at  Stockholm),  has  been  edited  by  Wisen,  1872,  with 
great  care  and  accuracy.'  Ccdenchioid  has  republished  the 
Bandamanna  Sfiga&Her  a  belter  MS.  than  those  used  before;* 
also  Skitiason'n  Qeiali^  (shortly  before  edited  by  Wennherg 
after  another  MS.*)  and  Jonixrihiwja  Saga?  Olafs  Drdpa  'm 
the  so-called  '  Bergsbokcii '  iu  the  royal  library,  has  been 
published  by  GnUherg,'^  and  an  edition  of  the  Part/thpa  Saga^ 
by  O.  Klockhojf,  has  just  been  published.*  A  catalogue  of  all 
the  Icelandic  manuscripts  of  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm, 
with  short  deHcriptioua,  has  been  published  by  AncidiSQuy^ 

"  Of  traivslationt  of  Icolaadic  texts  and  comtnentariea  there 
18  no  amall  number  in  Swedish.  Besides  the  older  transhi- 
tiona  of  Raak's  time,  the  following  works  deserve  to  be 
uontioncd :  Snorri  Sturluson's  Yngiinga  Saga,  translated  by 
Sate^  with  a  series  of  valuable  explanations;"  the  poems  in  the 

'  UndcnnkniDgnr  om  ordfoguin^eu  i  fiiriiulciiit . . .  af  JT.  An^ntm:  Luad. 
1876,  8ro.  pp.  iO. 

*  S«!  JfnJiNj.,  CntNlllLnW,  1).   102. 

"  liomiliubok.  [xianiuka  tiomilier,  «ft«r  en  bzniikrift  frio  tolfte  Ailiundradet 
alKifna  af  Dr.  Th.  il'ts^n.     UmA,  1 8J2,  8vo.  pp.  xviij.  and  221. 

*  Itaniliutuuitiii  ti]^,  rfUT  "kiiiiili'jkkii  2>Ho  (i  KuD^I.  BiUliolhuket  i  KSpenhann 
s(  0.  J.  C.  (7rrf.»#rAr,Vrf.     l.gnd,  IS74,  4Io.  pp.  xiy.  mil  23  {Di».  Ac). 

'  Oviali  eBa  Olafs  Drupn  ens  hiil^  t-r  EiiiajT  orti  ^k)lliisnn.  EfUr  "  RtTj^- 
bokea  "  nt^Urcn  af  G.  L\dtrtchh^Ul.  4to.  pp.  xri.  uid  30  (in  LiuhIk  UaiTet- 
■iteto  Arsskrift,  Tom.  x.  1873). 

*  QeUIi.  EiniiT  8k(iIa«^D  ord.  OfvanatTring  medumiftrkiiingtr.  Af  X.  ITohi- 
hvy.    Lund.  lJi74,  8vw.  pp.  76  [I»w«*.  AcJ- 

■  J6nuvikingii  luiga  efter  liktniihaket]  7,  4t«.  k  kongl.  Ribliotcket  i  Stnckbobn 
ot^ftpa  af  0.  CttlerKAHU.  4to.  pp.  xii.  uid  37  [in  Lunds  Unir«nitotit  Arukrift, 
Tom.  xi.  1874). 

"  OUfx  Drfipn  Trynvasonnr,  frftgnicnt  ur  "  DcrgsbokeQ "  ai  S.  Oitilitrp. 
LimiU  lS7(y.  8to.  pp.  49  (Diss.  Ac). 

*  I'ltrtalupa  Sjij;?!  fiir  f^iain  gingen  ntgifron  af  Ostar  XtotiMof{\Jf»tiA  UciTer- 
•iteti  Lwkrift,  1»77.  I>iB«.  Ac). 

u  Sm  MUtm,  Ciital.  p.  S.  »  TM.  p.  163. 
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Sk^ffUkaparmdi,  translated  by  Uppativm,  with  a  commentary;*^ 
the  whole  of  IT^imskruiijh,  translated  by  JlUflebrnnd,  with 
biatorical  and  archaeological  notes  and  a  biography  of  Hnorri.' 
Gvdfvke  has  vritten  a  trantilation  of  the  eld^r  Edda  in  the 
original  metre  (1877).'  Of  the  Icelandic  family  sagua, 
Lonniifrii  haa  given  a  Svediah  version  of  the  Vatntdoch  and 
Eytf^yijm'a  Saija-t*  A  translation  and  comuieatary  of  Jlalf- 
Oni'g  Sfif/a  has  been  published  by  StYH**u/r.^  Jfis^n  has 
written  a  glossoriEtl  and  grammatical  commentary  on  the 
first  three  heroic  poems  of  the  o/tfrr  Etlfln,^  and  Rirhcri  has 
unnlysed  uid  explained  a  number  of  difiicult  and  obscure 
paoaagea  in  the  same  important  collection  of  ancient  aongs.^ 
On  the  '  skfilda'  and  their  poems  there  have  appeared  sercral 
monographs,  e.g.  on  Vellekla  by  Freudentfmi,^  on  Hiirmxdl  by 
Kcmjtjf,^  on  Jiofufthmi^  by  5wr«w«)»/'  on  the  poet  Syjhvat 

^rdMon  hy  K>/hU»'r'j^^  and  TerMttvnh^*  not  to  mention  a 
^number  of  smaller  dij§sertations. 

"  No  work  of  any  extent  on  the  hintwy  of  the  andcni 
tiUmture  exists  in  Swedish.    A  well-written  popular  book  by 

■  SUkkbipumlil.i-Qvwffi  Snom-Edila  dfrorMtu  imJi  iihhI  Aninirkniiig&r 
(.irwtl''-  ■'    ^    Vpfttlnm.     rpnaU,  IR&O,  fivo.  jm.  iv.  and  79  {tli«.  .Vc). 

'  K  I',  eller  oagor  om  Ynf  lin^aroa  ocb  Noirgea  konaDgw  intUl  Ilt 

1)77  ^1  rlctuD.ufvi.TiAttucli  lui-tUrail  nf  H.  (J.  M.  ItiJdtimnd.  UrabrD, 

>W    7  ■       ■   I'i. 

>  R< .  ■iidalc  Banliii)!;  folkli;^  (drndilcdiktei  ...  pi  srenslui  af  P.  ^i, 

^»4trk4.     &t>H.Ui  >lin,  1877,  8vg.  nu.  xin,  luul  ZM. 

*  Fnmnonli-JLn  •'otfar.  I.  VaniiHUlinKiinuu  ftAin.  fr&n  (omnoitUilian  nf  C.  J.  t. 
-ktry.    Siorldinlm.  187(1.  Svu.  p(i.  146.— U.  Ejrbvgganiea  Mga  .  .  .  Stock- 

Dtm,  IS73.  Sto.  pp.  1U4. 

*  1]jdlitTd»  8a)pi.  ijfyewftttnins  frAti  lalUndikitn  j«ml«  Aamftrkntngir .  .  . 
li  S.  il.  S.  SffHatvH.    Land,  liHM,  8vo.  pp.  Tui.  ntd  02  (Uia.  Axu). 

*  IT>nTt<^Viii-tf^m  i  SivniuiMli    EJdtt,  larklarnde   *f    7*.    ITiWh.     I.  Itdftet. 
uL  I..  lO-l. 

¥■  ■■  i\itnwg  ai  miiriuire  och  o^fintAdila  itkllen  i  dtn  poetukA  «ddita 

■  '  -trf.   'Cp«iu»,  1877>  8va.  pp.  iii.  «od  &7  (In  TTpMU  UoiTeniuto 

.1  771. 

ijuAi  hkAWUnu  Velli-VU,  dfTDnntt  ooh  fSrkUrnd  nf  ^.  £>.  FrmlfHlhal. 
ion,  ISOi,  M.i. j»p.  1  U  *Di».  .\c.). 

*  Kaaikiti  riiuiJn  ItinnVil  (utl  t  •orgvti),  (IfrerMittninjr  ocll  fuHiInriu^r  »t 
iO-  Kimjpf.     V}f»ii.ii,  1*67.  hvii   iip.  60  (Diaa.  Ac.;. 

*'  R.'ii  SkaUft^iaMoriB  IIwtuSlitiuBt,  ofvcnatt  och  fiirklAnid  af  P.  d'umuMM. 
t  Hvt.  pp  Gl  [Di».  Av.). 

Mti  '?i'.'hv:it  Ttiunl^KiQ,  Mntl  tolkniiic  af  huw  Voatn'tkingv-  oeh 
N  '■?.     I.hikI,  IS'jS,  Sro.pp'i  68  (Dift*.  Ao.j. 

:  rbonlsMin  odi  txlkuiiu  aj  ham  Aastr(anrTl£iir,  Vntrfa- 
n>n  1.111    .-ji    ivuu  .'iiij..!  al  A.   Ttfttttfom.      Luail,  IS7I,  8to.  pp.  00  {Qm. 
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Rif^eri  ^  deserves  attention,  because,  amongst  other  questions 
treated  there,  it  refutes  the  pretensions  of  some  Norwegians 
to  claim  the  whole  of  the  literature  that  la  written  in  the 
'norroena*  tongue  us  exchiaively  Norwegian  property.  There 
is  a  paper  by  Save  *  bearing  on  the  same  point ;  in  it  he  seta 
forth  the  remarkable  discovery  he  had  just  made,  that  on  two 
Swedish  rune-stones  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  province 
of  Sodermanland,  there  are  engraved  scenes  unmistakably 
belonging  to  the  story  of  Sigurd  Fafnisbani.  Wuijf'  has 
published  a  treatise  ou  Md;fite  ok  Oeirar^s  Saga  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  French  epopees.' 

"  With  regard  to  Noriltern  Mi/ibologij^  there  are  to  bo 
remarked  a  paper  by  Siire  on  the  sif^ification  of  the  names 
of  the  northern  gods,*  and  a  popular  essay  by  Wiwn  OQ  the 
gods  Odin  and  Loki.^ 

"  The  study  of  the  Rmieit,  first  begun  in  Sweden,  the 
country  which  is  by  far  the  richest  of  all  in  rune-stonos,  is 
still  carried  on  there  with  great  interest  The  Bautil  of 
Crbratwson  {1750),  containing  delineations  of  all  the  rune- 
stones  then  known  in  Sweden — some  of  which  are  now  no 
more  to  be  found — has  not  lost  its  importance  even  for  the 
students  of  our  age.*  Liljegren's  treatise  ou  the  runes  (1832) 
is  now  of  very  little  value,  but  the  same  author's  Run- 
Urkunder  (ISIJS)  is  still,  notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  an 
indispensable  hand-book  lor  all  modern  students  of  the  Runic 
language,  because  it  contains  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
Kunic  inscriptions  known  in  183'i,  transcribed  Into  common 
letters,  as  far  as  they  were  then  deciphered.'    The  indefatig- 


L  Om  oonliftk  falldiung  och  fonmoF^k  litaratnt  ai  M.  B.  RitJttrt.  Land, 
1S6»,  Svo.  p^  loa. 

*  SigunUruminirani*  A  Rnnmnndiber^t  och  G&luiteaen.  Triuuie  fonunretuku 
minniwituu'ktti  om  Sigiird  Fulncgbantt.  I^tocklioliu,  1H(>9,  8r'>.  p|i.  \\.  witb  two 
nmtniviag*  ([)|i.  -VlX-i^i  hi  Vitterbebt-,  Hut<>rie.  orb  Atiti<]nut»-Ak»l«inieiit 
HiiiullniKnr,  port  26). 

)  Xottce*  nir  lei  Migiu  de  MEigud  ot  do  G«nirQ  «t  Icun  rapport  *ux  epoptei 
DviM^Mw Par  /".  vl.  n'uif.     Luml.  IH71.  4tD.  pp.  i\  \X)m..  Ac.% 

'  Uni  d<!  nordiikfl  jruitwiianiiicns  iK'tytlelw  ni  C.  -Wrr  ipp.  66-SO  in  Fjrn  intta- 
de5rurclu-nin(!.xr  at'  pr<iU«MiriTtiii  I'.  ncti«nta!i.  It.  K.  Mfttrntrdm,  II.  ti.  Uultman 
Mh  C,  Save].     Up^li,  ISfiO.  Hvo, 

>  OdvB  och  Loite.  Irk  iiMa  ur  fonmordivkii  fadaJAnui  of  TA.  WUvn. 
StxokU'rIm.  1873,  Svo.  pp  lOti. 

•  Sec  Jtmtu,  CntAl.  p.  K.  ^  /M. 
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able  antiquary  D*fheck  has  puWi«h«1  in  two  works  sketcbos  of 
the  Runic  inscriptions  of  Upluud  and  Rod ennan land,  with 
GXplanntory  notcw.'  From  the  province  of  Ocstrikland  there 
is  a  smaller  collection  by  Wibn-g.^  Sarf,  tho  proatest  Kiinic 
wholar  in  Sweden,  has  appended  a  trwitise  on  the  Hunic  in- 
scriptions of  Gotland  to  hia  edition  of  the  Ootlandio  1aw». 
But  the  most  remarkable  work  of  this  kind  that  has  appeared 
TO  Sweden  of  late  is  a  treatise  written  by  the  highly  eminent 
Norwegian  philologist,  Prof.  S.  Bugge,  on  the  Runic  inscrip* 
tion  of  tho  so-called  '  Rokstenen '  in  Oslergdtland.'  This  is 
the  Ion^«8t  inscription  found  on  any  rune-stone,  and,  at  the 
some  time,  one  of  the  most  interesting  und  most  difficult  to 
decipher  and  to  explain.  Bugge  has  solved  the  problem  in 
B  moat  brilliant  manner.  Besides,  there  arc  many  papers  on 
rone-stones  stottcrcd  in  several  periodical  publications  issued 
by  the  Koetetir/i  for  the.  prmrrtfition  of  antiqitities,  that  have 
been  formed  of  late  in  most  Swedish  provinces.  The  bc?t 
are  Sdw's  papers  on  Uplandic  rune-stones  in  '  Upplands 
Fommiunesforouings  Tidakrift,'  i.-iv.  (Stockholm,  1871—5. 
8to.). 

**The  iundamental  work  on  the  Hifitortf  of  the  Sieftiish 
Langvagt  is  SytfqriiiCs  well-known  '  Lata  of  the  Sicedinh 
LnHfjivtfft\^  in  five  volumes,  divided  into  twelve  books.*  The 
first  volume  (pp.  501),  18fi0-52,  contains  1.  The  conjugation 
in  general,  2.  The  different  conjugations  and  their  relation 
U%  each  other,  3.  Survey  of  the  tiexion  of  the  verb  in  old 
and  modem  times.  Tho  second  volume  (pp.  033),  I857-(>0, 
ooDtsins  4.  The  substantive,  0.  Tho  adjective,  6.  The  pr<K 
aouw,  7.  The  uumemls,  S.  Survey  of  the  flexion  of  the  noun 


1  9mika  nta-arktuider.  utgifna  af  B.  pyMt.  I.  62  pp.  (teit),  and  50  pbtM 


irktudiir.  utt^na  at  S.  liv^tek.   1.  bt  pp.  [fttX], 
.  414  iifj  nnil  ■>»  pUil4».   Rtrwkh(ilm,l^>l-57.4to. 
fnaa\aiiiy  ^xll  ux^iiiui  aX  H.  Vffxei.   I.  rulniuL   Sbocklinliu.  ISfiO'tirt. 
I  on.  sail  07  plabn.     11.  Stockholnu  liin.  StockMm,  1865-70,  26  pp.  snd 

■  G«triU«id«  raB»t«iar  of  C.  F.  IfUfrf  .-  ritatto  odi  lithngraficmlu  ai  S.  L. 
SiAfkoim.     (iefUi,  lHii7,  4to   10  pp.  and2  plmUs. 

'  In  -  Antiqviinsk  ndikrilt  (t«r  Svnrwh  olgifvira  «f  Koiigl.  Vitterbftta-,  Hu- 
fen»-  oeb  .Uiuq'nt«t4-akiidcini<in  (traon  B.  E.  HildtirttMd,"  V.  (ut  j-et  pubUolifd, 
pp  UM.    fitO('kh<ilni,  1A73).  H\a. 

*  Si«bA«  cprUota  U$ir.  Krituk  tiAinndling  nf  J.  S.  It^ifnti^  I.-V.  SUick- 
luihn,  1SM-T«,ata. 
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and  the  prniiuuii.  11m  third  volume  (pp.  303),  1863,  con- 
tains a  complete  list  of  the  words  treated  in  the  preceding 
volomet  vith  references,  an  apj>endix,  and  critical  remarks. 
The  fourth  volume  (pp.  Oo2),  l8tiS-70,  contains  9,  The  voweU, 
10.  The  consonants,  11.  General  Linguistic  phenumeuu  (apha;- 
lesis,  syncope,  apocope,  sjnajresis,  metathesis,  etc.).  Ortho- 
graphy. The  tifth  volume  (pp.  269),  1874,  contuins  12. 
Formation  of  noi-ds.  In  the  first  two  volumes  the  author  has 
treated  his  subject  in  an  excellent  manner.  He  has  a  full 
c^iroinand  of  the  linguistic  science  of  that  time,  and  j^ves 
u  clear  and,  in  general,  complete  Wew  of  the  hidtoi-ical  db- 
velopmont  of  the  Swedish  language,  from  the  period  of  the 
Kunic  inscriptions  down  to  our  day.  The  fourth  volume  is 
not  so  satisfactory  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  author 
aoiding,  in  genera^  by  Grimm's  views.  In  the  fifth  volume 
the  author  in  his  analyiiia  of  the  forms  not  going  further 
back  than  the  historical  facta  of  the  Swedish  language  permit 
him  to  do,  the  exposition  necessarily  becomes  more  elementary 
ihan  the  present  state  of  science  claims  iu  a  work  of  this 
kmd.  But  iu  spite  of  the  iniparlectious  that  moduru  criticism 
xuay  be  able  to  detect  in  the  great  work  of  Kydqvisl,  it  ib 
uckuowlodged  by  all  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  of 
Swedish  philolog>%  and  it  will  ever  remain  a  fine  mouu- 
meut  of  indein-ndent  and  sagacious  resaurch.  SodcricnU 
has  written  a  pretty  good  hund-book  of  the  histon.-  of  the 
Swedish  hinfruago,  prinripnlly  founded  on  Rydqvist,'  and 
three  smaller  treatist-s  on  Old  Swedish.-  The  syntactical 
use  of  the  cmrn  in  Old  Bwedish  has  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  Seinrartz}  Save  has  published  a  philological 
treatise  on  the  Gotland  laws/  and  Lmidtmamon  on  the  so- 

'  nufnulf|K>k«nui  nf  nenskji  uprlketB  aUiildnin^  af  E.  F.  SMtncaii.  Lund, 
1«70,  8«o.  pi).  1.10. 

*  Oni  TM'Wtf  rektioD  i  fonuirfiiukftn  t£  E.  F.  S^dtrunttL  Lund,  1865,  4tu. 
ir,>.  3»  ifluw.  Ac). 

iiiR  framiasuile  utiIk  bobaiidliiig  i  fonuvnukim  tS  K.  F.  Sddtne»ll.  Lmu}, 
IS<}7,  4to.  pp.  19. 

XAgn  unwrkuifigflr  fifrer  de  srenaka  kasiuirormerna  tmder  inivleltidva  itl 
E.  F.  SffdtruvH.    Lund,  4to.  pp  17  (in  Lundi  Untvenitet*  Amkrift,  u.). 

'  Oni  iinntnilninnii  a(  k»«iu  ovh  prapositioaur  i  fumTcoukui  fiire  &r  i400  nl 
F~  SrAvirie.     I.  I  pwUa,  1676,  Svo.  pp.  U  (UlM.  Ao  ). 

*  Gotniikji  orkUMfer :  Quta  lag,  OntA  ukgA  och  Gotlanda  miiiB'Vriftor  spriUixl 
behBihlluU  al  V.  Sdr«,    rpeala,  186B,  8to.  pp.  xUi.  and  81  (Diu.  Ac). 
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mifed  '  Um  St\-rilai  Eununga  ok  Hdfdinga,* '  and  on  the 
Codex  Bureau  u8.^ 

"  0/rf  Sirediitft  t^xU  are  published  in  great  numbers.  They 
ore  now  almost  always  ediiefl  in  a  very  careful  and  satisfac- 
toiy  way.  Besides  Schh/Uya  Old  Lam  of  8mden,  that 
have  been  referred  to  before,'  there  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
iDV  old  texts  publiahed  by  the  SiceditJt  OU  Text  S^jcieh/  in 
sir  Collfciionn,^  and  aa  appendices  to  their  jVunual  ^tectinga. 
The  present  royal  librarian,  Klemming,  Has  alone  edited  about 
of  the  'Collections*  (now  in  07  parts).  An  interesting 
tion  of  old  proverbs  has  been  compiled  by  lieuteribiU^ 
**  SittdUh  Lexieography.-~-lL)ie  language  of  the  old  laws  has 
treated  excellently  by  Seh/t/(er  in  the  glossaries  added 
each  part  of  hift  editions.  His  g^reat  dictionor}'  of  all  the 
old  laws  is  ahuoat  roady  to  be  issued,  the  greater  paj-t  of  it 
ftlreadr  printed.  Sodenfyi/l  has  been  occupied  for 
renl  years  in  preparing  a  dicliouary  of  the  printed  Old 
literature  (except  the  laws),  which  is  eagerly  ex- 
by  all  the  friends  ofSwedisli  jihilolugy.  For  pructtcul 
iZht/in't  (modern)  Sitrdt/i/i  Didiotutii/  is  pretty  good,  although 
Litute  of  acientitic  worth.  It  notes  the  pronunciation  of 
words.*    An  abridged  edition  (without  the  pronunciation. 


I  CttdeniSlcmiiif  bI  uprUet  i  >kri(ten  Cm  SrrriUi  Kunangn  ok  H^din^  nt 
C.  J  O.  hamJitifittuiin.     L'psala,  166S,  Sto.  m.  UO  (Diu.  Ac.}. 
■  Um  unllM^jDinjirmi  i  tlf»  AveiuUa  funulrifutn  Ufliki  Banaau  si  C.  J.  O. 

*  CoqxM  ion*  6ufru-Gou>niiii  iindqui.     Samliog  al  STeriffei  Uamli  Lngar, 
"rrn  nf  H.  S.  (-"Um  ov\i  C.  J.  SeAli/ttr.     I.   11.  StorVbolm.   Ifc27  3D,  4Ui. 

.  .  .  otgifTcn  If  C.  J.  SeMytfT.     111.   Stockhulm,  IbU.    IV.-XIl.  Lunil, 

*  8mauiagw  a^tfna  af  Sreiulu  FoniBknfUulUkiijwt.     Vol.  i.-1it-ii.    Storlt- 
I8(l'7<t.  Srn.    ThcM  volume*  eootoiu  tho  foUovrioc  t«xU:    Flmrcs  odt 

I        Ls-Sa^iut:    Pcdor  M^i«aiu>  StriflikttuHt  och  Stridiiliig; 

,   Ht^rr  Ivan  Lajnn-Itidilurvii;  NaiunliiM  urli  ViileBtiii ; 

■  .-?iiii.-^hL    Li  ^-I'lulafiuiii ;    K»nun(j   Erik  XlVdw  Ktunika;    Srfltuki 

u  BibelnrbetED :  Su^n  om  Diilnk  of  lien;  Hertj^  Predrik  at  3for- 

K.inati.' AUxAttder  ;  bkra-Urtlnta^iir :  Uolini  Uiivinw  UmMntMnker ; 

::tklel««r  Hhet  Clinsti  Wv<tiici;  l«g«Dcm)  on  Qrvgmtu  af 

t  DmiuititkA  Litttfratnr .  lUhff  Ucnihards  Bkriftn ;  STnuks 

kir;    Sqm,  Guiloli^  8nillM  Vftokar«;  SjaIviu  TrO^t, 

It  -  -liwtcrtolk  ;  (.Jt-rKuns  li-ik  iitn  iljcltulcnii  [rt'^lpW. 

*  Gsii:i.i  '.imfri>r;ik  pi  iatui ocb  nfiiuka,  ttlt^UoA  ucii  med  glMMiior  lonedda  at 
B.  MrmtwJUJiL     Lund.  I9i0,  tt«i>.  pp.  Iil-l. 

I  Urdlwk  SfrtT  ireiuks  ipr&k«t  k1  A.  r.  £t«hn.    J.  Ar^K.    II.  L-O.  Stoek- 
1b,  l«50-fiS,  4to. 
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but  wilh,  the  etymologies  of  the  words)  was  published  in 
1868.*  Tho  Glouarium  Srio-gothicum  of  the  IcarDed  Ihre 
(1769)'  is  especially  remarkable,  because  Grimm  lias  drunrn 
from  it  not  a  few  of  bis  otymologtcs ;  it  kua  dow  only  ao 
histoi-ical  interest.  One  of  the  duties  imposed  ou  the  Swedish 
Acudemy,  instituted  iu  1786  by  Guatavus  III.,  was  the  com- 
pilation of  a  Swedish  dictiouary.  Exteasivo  coUcctions  have 
been  made,  but  up  to  now  only  tho  letter  A  has  been  published 
(1870),'  and  there  is  no  hope  of  a  continuation.  In  1S74 
a  iMi  of  Words,  very  incomplete,  was  published,  with  tha 
sanction  of  the  Academy,  principally  with  a  view  of  opposing 
the  ortbo(^raphical  reform  movemeut  lately  begun.^ 

"  Tfvnni  has  published  the  two  first  small  parts  of  a  Swedish 
etymological  dictionary  (A  and  IJ)  ;  •'■  Jihmhp.nj  bus  written  a 
paper  on  tho  same  subject.^  There  are,  boeidcs,  some  cMays 
of  a  more  popular  kind,  two  by  RydqvUf '  and  one  by 
UickeH?  fyiiuUuthal  has  contributed  two  papera  ou  Swedish 
local  names  in  some  provinces  of  Finland.' 

•*  On  Phono/ogt/  there  are  three  works  of  interest  to  be  re- 
marked: one  by  SMtidcrnll  on  Pltonetic  Lctters,^^  one  hvAur^n 
on  the  Phowhgy  of  the  StcedUh  Language,^^  a  useful  book 

<  Svoc^V  Hanrl'mlbok.  Utxl  lilliigg  nf  ordco*  etjrraulogi  .  . . .  .ti  A.P.  DtUm. 
Stodifaoliu,  \U^,  dTo. 

■  Sec  Mobitu,  Oatal.  p.  26. 

■  Onlbuk  dtvcr  Brvn«lw  sprdket  utf^iven  a(  8v(nukft  AkiMlomiea.  A.  Slodt^ 
bolm,  1870,  4to.  |(p-  viii.  and  I7fi. 

*  OnUivta  hUn  Hvn»ka  uprnkot  iit^Even  af  Svendcn  AkaJemieo.  Btooktiolni, 
1874.  tiTo.  pp.  334  (third  oiUtiuii,  \n'i). 

■  Bidrtg  till  60  ir«uk  fltj-uoloEriBk  nrdbok  nf  F.  J.  Tamm.  A.  tTpMla,  tS74, 
8vo.  pp.  M  (DiMi.  Ac.).~B.  Ujink.  ]87-^.  i^vo.  pp.  146. 

*  NAgn  prof  af  en  mnumliunilini;  till  eniuolo^^iak  ordbok  3fvvr 
flprAkct  &f  C.  J.  Biombtrg.     Heraofxid,  1872,  4ui.  pp.  15. 

^  Ben  hiatoriaka  spmkfankQiiigen  ai  J.  Jl.  Ji^vut.  (Second  uditton.}  Stock- 
boltn,  ISfid,  8vo.  pp.  A2. 

l.jiu  (icli  bnkfii  i  spMkeU  verM  af  J.  E.  ki/dqrut.  8tnckb<dni,  1885,  Sra. 
pp.  48  fap.  105-152  in  "  Sreaska  Akiidcmictis  Handlincar,"  xxsix.  Dclcn], 

*•  KaiUirtu9t«riakB  Inldin-  tramilBldfl  Kenmc  nnilimobning  af  do  evoo'ka  nrdM> 
bomarkelser  af  ..V.  B.  Ritktrt.  Stockbolni,  1676,  8vo.  i.pp.  1-40,  lOA-Ul  iv 
"  STOTwk  Tidskrlft,"  I876J^. 

'  Vu.  in  the  province*  Jlylmid,  Egcntliga  Finland  and  AUnd  (pp.  I-'M  in  th* 
«t^hth  ToluRW,  and  pp.  I~fi7  in  the  eleventh  volume  oi  *'  JJidrai^  till  k&nncdoRi 
af  Piidnnils  natur  ooh  (oik.  alpifna  iif  Fiuska  V«U'nekup»-3t»cie1«U!n."  Ilelsingfnn, 
Uti7-66,  8  to.). 

■0  Om  pitonetiaki  bokstitfm  «f  C.  3.  Smutevatt.  Stockholm,  1862,  Bro.  pp.  67 
(No.  3  of  Srenska  Vctintskaptakademivos  Hnndtingar,  i.  iK-jft). 

>'  Didrag  till  *r«iuka  Bprftketo  Ijndkrtt  nf  J.  A.  A.  Linkoping,  1889,  8ro. 
pp.W. 
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AOtwiUutanding  ita  mistakes,  and  one  by  Leffler  oa  the 
IttnuonaDU.*  The  last-meulioued  author  tries  to  prove, 
^by  xcoaotts  physiological,  phoaetic,  and  historical,  that  the 
double  coDttoDuaU  iu  Swedish  ought  really  to  be 
looosidered  u  ttco  sounds  slightly  differing,  one  imploaivo  uud 
l<the  other  explosive,  and  that  it  id  not  ou  essential  character- 
ittio  of  the  '  mediifi'  to  b©  vocal  (voiced). 

"  With  regard  to  the  ortliogmphy  of  the  Swedish  huiguage, 

ma  animated  contest  ia  at  present  going  on  between  the 

phooetic  schuol,  who  doinund  reforms,  oud  the  partisans  of 

the  old  spelling.     The  orthography  hitherto  received  being 

in  general  a  tolerably  good   expression  of  tho  sounds,  the 

re^brms  introduced  are  very  easy  and  practical,  and  do  not 

■emibly  affect  the  phyaioguoiny  of  the  language.     There  ia 

no  oonaparison  between  these  slight  alterations  and  such  a 

tbomugh  revolution  as  would  be  brought  about  in  English 

.by  the  applicutiuu  of  tlie  phonetic  principle.     In  fact,  the 

rphonetic  party  are  steadily  gaining  ground,  especially  at  the 

two  TTniveraittea  of  Upsola  and  Lund,  and  their  Buul  victory 

may  be  expect«d  with  certainty.      Several  important  and 

moch  read  works — e.g.  Prof.  Nybhcus's  fuadomenlAl  work  on 

the  History  of  Swedish  Philosophy — have  already  put  their 

]>riiiciplee  into  practice,  as  has  also  been  done  by  some  widcly- 

(ipmd  aevspapers.     The  cause  of  tho  phonetic  principle,  oa 

ad«pt«d  to  Swedish  orthogruphy,  has  been  pleaded  by  Haze* 

ktu  in  an  eloquent  and  moderate  style,  and  with  clear  and 

irable  reasons,  in  his  work  on  the  subject.^     The 

reforms  are  almost  wholly  based  on  the  resolutions  agreed 

lOpOD  by  a  general  meeting,  hold  in  Stockholm  in  18G9,  of 

fdelegates  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  amongst  whom 

[were  auch  men  as  Lyngby,  Save,  Wis^n,  and  othera.    Ou  the 

loppoiite  side  is  Ri/dtpint,  who  has  zealously  endeavuured  by 

•ndioule  ami  by  the  authority  of  his  name  to  put  down  the 


)  Ttign  Ijadfrriologiaka  Dodanukninsu'  riJrande  IcaiuaniiDtljndim.  I.  I)« 
kIttnU  konwmBnUjwJt'n.  Cfmlo,  1B7-I>  Hvq.  |ip.  120  (in  "  ll|walu  Utiireraitoto 
AmLnft,"  18*4). 

*  Um  fToisk  ralbtUlaing  si  A.  Uattlim.  L  11.  Stwkhubt,  1870-71.  Sto. 
pp.  Hi  tad  250. 
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togetlior  more  than  tliree  hundred  members,  and  hna  been 
taken  up  successfully  at  Heltiingfors  for  the  Swedish  dialects 
of  Finland,  und  at  Lund  for  the  dialects  of  South  Sweden. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  unioa  of  educated  young  men,  who 
were  bom  in  the  provinces,  have  jiassed  a  great  deal  of  their 
childhood  and  youth  there,  and  go  back  to  their  homes  for 
several  months  every  year,  must  be  well  qualified  to  bring 
together  rich  and  reliable  materials  for  a  scientific  study  of 
the  dialects  of  theij'  respective  provinces.  Not  a  few  of  the 
students  are  themselves  children  of  the  people.' 

"AUugelher,  on  (ximparing  the  present  state  of  Swedish 
philolog}'  with  the  slate  reached  only  twenty  years  ago,  fair 
IiopeB  may  be  entertained  that  the  great  progress  made 
during  this  brief  lime  will  lead  to  even  better  results.  There 
are  now  two  chairs  for  the  Northern  languages  at  each 
University,  and  the  number  of  students  that  choose  the 
Northern  languages  for  their  specialty,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  general,  is  steadily  increasing." 

Lithuanian,  Lettish,  and  Prussian. 

Of  all  the  Indo-Gormunic  languages  Lithuanian  is  most 
closely  allied  to  our  own  Teutonic,  of  which,  indeed,  it  practi- 
cally represents  the  prehistoric  stage  before  the  lautverschie- 
bimg— at  least,  to  a  great  extent.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  shiiliug  musical  intunaliun  of  Lithuanian 
was  once  universal  in  the  Teutonic  limguuges  also,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  comparison  of  the  Scanrlinavian,  Iiithuanian, 
and  Sanskrit  systems  of  intonation  may  enable  us  to  recover 
the  lost  intermediate  stages.  The  relation  of  the  Lettish 
to  thu  older  Lithuunian  accentuation  atfords  most  striking 
analogies  to  the  development  of  the  Teutonic  system.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  secured  the  help  of 
such  a  scholar  as  Prof.  A.  Leskien,  the  illustrious  disciple  of 
Sohletohcr.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider 


)  The  Ijiodina&Iefdroiuiigar  of  lIjualA  hnte  just  reeolved  to  pubtiab  a  **  Tiibt- 
krilt  tuT  tivvrigu  UtiuieuiiU." 
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the  prment  report  oue  of  the  best  we  faavo  ever  hnd:  it  is  a 
modol  of  clearness,  conci»eness,  aud  criticisiu,  and  is  always 
to  the  point — no  atnall  merit  in  a  report.  Tbtj  present  Eoglisli 
translation  waa  made  by  me  from  Prof,  lieskieii's  German 
original :  I  hope,  however,  that  in  future  years  we  may  be 
able  to  print  such  reporta  in  their  original  language. 

"  Then;  is  no  suitable  general  name  for  the  family  of  lan- 
guages whose  separate  members  arc  Lithuanian,  Lettish,  and 
Old  Prouian:  the  usual  designation  'Lithuanian  family' 
inrolvcs  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  dislinguish  '  Lithu- 
anian *  in  a  special  sense;  it  might,  therefore,  bo  advisable, 
in  want  of  a  better  name,  to  select  that  of  'iialtic  languages/ 
which  has  been  employed  by  several  scholars. 

"The  following  brief  report  will  notice  all  the  three  separate 
longuogeti.  Bat,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  several  somewhat 
obacure  and  petty  races,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  bo  superfluous 
to  isoka  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  distribution  of 
those  lungaages,  and  their  relation  to  one  another. 

"Wilhout  attempting  any  precise  geographical  determina- 
tioDS,  we  can  trace  the  esteut  of  the  special  Lithuanian 
linguistic  territory  by  the  following  bouudary  liaes.  The 
north  boundary  is  formed  by  a  Hue  from  the  Prusso- Russian 
border-town  Puhingoa.  on  the  lialtic  fa  little  north  of  Meinel), 
to  Ban^ke,  a  little  to  the  south  of  MiUu,  in  Courland,  thenco 
somewhat  to  the  east  of  Diinaburg  (more  preciitoly  as  far  aa 
rinijji,  nrtir  the  Brina) ;  the  east  boundary  by  a  line  from 
I'ruja  to  Groduo  (more  precisely  to  Przolom)  ou  the  Nie- 
men ;  the  south  boundary  by  a  Hno  from  Grodno  (Przelom) 
to  Labiau  on  the  Kuriaclie  Iloff ;  ihu  west  boundary,  6nany, 
by  the  shores  of  the  Kurische  Tlatf  and  of  the  Baltio  from 
lAbiaa  to  Polangen.  A  convenieat  map  of  llie  extent  of  the 
Lithuanian  language  is  appended  to  Kur&chat's  grammar,  to 
be  mentioned  more  fully  below.  By  the  boundaries  wo  have 
4asmbcd.  by  far  the  greater  [>ortion  of  the  linguistic  territory 
of  Lithuania  belongs  to  Kusaia,  the  smaller  to  Prussia.  The 
noniber  of  those  vho  speak  Lithuanian  is  estimated  at  one 
and  a  half  to  two  millions,  of  whom  about  one  hundred  aud 
forty  thousand  belong  to  Prussia.    It  need  hardly  bo  said  that 
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the  langoage  ia  divided  iuto  Tarioud  subdivisions  and  dialects, 
but  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  dctormino  with  any  accuracy 
their  number,  i-elalions,  and  extent.  Scbleichor  (cp.  his 
Grammar,  p.  4;  divided  the  vholo  language  iuto  High  and 
Low  Lithuanian  (this  latter  is  also  called  'semaitic/  from 
the  Lithuanian  zemaHiit),  and  nsBumed  iis  the  boundary  in 
Prussia  the  Niemen,  conjeoturing  that  the  same  river 
separated  the  two  groups  of  dialects  in  Russia  as  well. 
This  division  was  attacked  by  Kurschat  (in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  dictionar}'),  and  with  justice*  for  the  criterion 
on  which  Schleicher  founded  his  distinction  of  the  dialecta — 
the  change  of  origriual  tj  and  dj,  which,  according  to  him, 
become  cs  (=:tsh)  and  <li  (=dzh)  in  High,  and  aro  kept  in 
Low  Lithuanian — dues  not  hold  good,  rs  und  dz  ajqiearmg 
far  north  and  cast  of  the  Niemen  in  Knssian  Lithuania  as 
well.  Until,  ther*>fore,  a  more  careful  treatment  of  the 
dialects  of  Russian  Lithuania  is  forthcoming,  it  ia  better  to 
give  up  the  attempt  to  class  the  dialects  acientifically,  and 
content  ouraolves  with  suoh  accounts  as  we  have  of  the 
separate  dialects. 

"And,  indeed,  Kurschat  CGrammar,  §  24),  under  the  title 
'Subdivisions  of  the  Lithuanian  Linguistic  Territory/  has 
not  given  any  real  cinwiiiication  of  the  dialects,  but  has 
divided  the  linguistic  Held  iuto  a  number  of  grou^ks,  and 
enimicrutcs  the  peculiarities  of  each  district  under  the  several 
sections  of  the  phonology  or  inflexiouB.  It  may  therefore 
suffice  to  mention  hero  that  the  literary  language  of  the 
Prussian  Lithuanians  is  based  on  the  dialect  of  the  extreme 
sonth  of  Prussian  Lithuania  (from  about  StaUuponeu  to 
Goldap),  and  that  the  extreme  north  of  Prussian  Lithuania, 
about  three  to  four  German  miles  south  of  Memel,  shows  a 
dialect  whose  divergences  are  comparatively  great,  to  which 
also  applies  Schleicher's  crileiiou  of  his  Low  Lithuanian — 
retention  of  Ij  and  ((j.  The  Lithuanian  of  the  extreme  south 
might,  aa  Kurschat  proposers,  be  terracid  Iligh  Lithuanian. 
iSpecimcns  of  various  local  dialects  arc  contained  in  sovcrtil 
works  mentioned  below. 

*'  Immediately  north  of  the  Lithuanian  begins  the  liottish 
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tBiritory  ;  its  soathern  boundary,  wlucK  is  at  the  aame  time 
the  political  one  of  Courland,  is  formod  by  the  nortbera 
boundary  of  Lithuania,  described  above;  in  the  want  of 
aocuniU)  iuforraation,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  eastern 
boundary,  but  a  line  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Courland 
(Druja)  to  Marienhaosen  will  serve  as  an  approximate  deter* 
mination ;  the  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  fVom 
Bfarienbaascn  through  Oppckaln  and  Walk  (those  two  in 
LivYxnia)  to  Solis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Ri^  The  shores  of  the 
Baltic  give  the  west  boundary.  The  Lettish  territory,  which 
Has  entirely  within  the  Uuasian  empire,  includes,  therefore, 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Courlaud,  the  southern  portion 
of  tavonia,  and  the  extreme  east  of  the  government  of 
Vitebsk.  There  are,  besides,  some  Ijctts  within  Prussia,  who 
inhabit  the  Kunsche  Nehrung;.  The  total  number  of  the 
Ijetts  is  stated  to  be  a  full  million.  It  is  visual  t^  divide 
X^ttish  into  High  LctMi  (Obcrliiudischj  tn  the  eastern  part 
of  the  lingaistio  territory,  and  Low  I^tti$h;  the  latter  is 
aabdividfid  into  the  Notlh-weHt  Kun'sh  (Tahmisch)  on  the 
^oltie,  and  the  so-called  MuUUe  dialect,  lying  between  the 
[igh  and  Tahmic  dialects;  on  it  is  based  the  common  literary 

"The  relation  of  Lettish  to  Lithuanian  is,  perhaps,  most 
'^smply  defined  by  the  statement  that  I^ttish,  in  its  present 
pbottrtio  and  inflexional  state,  presupposes  everywhere  as  the 
It  ascertainable  stnge^  that  in  which  we  still  find  Lithu- 
at  the  present  day,  especially  Hi^h  Lithuanian,  in  the 
stated  above.    The  eastern  and  northern  local  dialects 
'Xaihtumiaa  ahow,  on  the  other  hand,  uumerouB  phonetic 
tments  which  represent  the  intermediate  stages  bo- 
the  archaic  state  of  High  Lithuanian  and  the  greatly 
one  of  Ijettish.     The  most  charncteristio  diflerences 
the  phonology  of  the  two  languages  are  the  foUowiug  : — 
**  1)  Consonants : 

**a)  Lith.  «B  (  =  9h)  and  z  (=zh),  derived  from  Indog.  k 
IjBiA  g,  are  represented  in  Xjcttish  by  9  and  z,  thus  Lith. 
Eu  (heart),  Lett.  4ti-t/s,  Lith.  simh  (earth),  Lett.  zeme. 
**  If)  tj  and  dj  become  «  ( =flh)  and  i  (=zh)  in  Lett.,  while 
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in  Lith.  they  are  either  preserved  (see  above)  or  else  become 
$B  (^tsb)  and  ifz  (=dzh),  which  must  also  havo  been  tlie 
previous  stages  of  ^2  and  3  in  Lett.,  ibua  Ltth.  pnrBtt  (I  blow, 
or.  putdf  bubble),  Lett,  jfiazu ;  Lith.  grudzu  (I  stamp),  Lett. 
yrnzu. 

"  c)  k  and  g  are  preserved  in  Lith.  before  e,  %,  ei,  e,  white 
in  Tjett.  they  become  c  (=ta)  and  ilz,  as  in  Lith.  k^IH  (lift), 
Lett.  eeH,  Lith.  gitnti  (be  born),  Lett,  dsimt. 

"2)  Vowels: 

"a)  Lett,  does  not  change  original  long  d  to  6,  and  is 
therefore,  ao  far,  more  archaic  thun  High  Lith.,  as  in  mate, 
Lith.  nidta  (mother,  woman). 

'•  b)  Tn  Lith.  a  vowel  +  naaal  before  s  and  r  (=zh)  becomes 
a  noiuil  vowel,  as  iu  ^wd«  (goose)  =:«a»«^«,  gresiit  (I  pierce)  = 
grenii^,  the  nasal  consonant  being  preserved  before  other 
consonants;  in  Lett,  the  nasal  disappears  before  any  con- 
sonant, the  vowel  being  simply  lengthened  or  diphthongized, 
as  in  Lith.  raufcd  (hand),  Lett.  7'td-a,  Ltth.  penti  (five),  Lett. 
pecif  Lith.  iittkti  (bend),  XiOtt.  fiki,  Lith.  Junta  (1  feel),  Lett. 

"  c)  Lettish  is  peculiarlj^  modern  in  its  treatment  of  final 
syllables :  short  final  a,  r,  i,  in  Lith.  are  always  cut  off  in 
Lett.,  as  in  Lith.  it^^za  (he  carries),  Lett.  »c^,  Lith.  tt^^z/i  (to 
carry),  Lett.  ne»t ;  all  simple  long  vowels  in  final  syllables 
arc  shortened  in  Lett.,  as  la  Lith.  /epo^  gen.  sg.  (linden), 
liOtt.  iepiU,  Lith.  iof^/i  gen.  eg.  (grass),  Lett.  zaJ&s ;  the  diph- 
thoDga  ai,  au,  ei.  in  final  syllables  are  monophthongized  and 
shortened  in  Tjett.  to  t,  u,  t,  as  in  Lith.  mkai  (thou  sayest), 
Lett,  gaki,  Lith.  aakait  (I  say),  Lett,  saktt. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  adduce  many  more  instances 
to  prove  that  Lettish  is  in  a  Uter  stage  of  development, 
especially,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  free  and  movable  ac- 
oentuatioQ ;  in  Lettish  the  accent  always  falls  on  the  first 
syllable.     But  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  details. 

"The  third  language  with  which  wo  are  concerned,  the 
Prussian,  commonlj'-,  although  auperfluoiiflly,  called  Old  Prus- 
sian, is  entirely  extinct ;  the  remains  that  have  come  down 
to  us  belong  to  the  fifteenth  and  6i:ttceDth  centuries,     The 
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lerritonr  of  Pnissian  lay  between  the  lower  Vistula  (from 
Thorn  dovnwardti)  and  the  Nlemen.  The  exact  courtte  of 
the  boundart'-Unc  which  aepurat«d  it  from  Lithuanian  on  the 
east,  and  Polish  on  the  Mitilh,  can  only  be  approximatelr 
determined  by  detailed  hititoncul  arguments,  which  must  be 
puaed  over  here. 

"  ComparaliTe  grammar  has  from  the  beginning  regarded 
the  Lithuanian  group,  especially  Lithuanian  iUelf,  an  one  of 
the  tnoAt  important  members  of  the  Indo-Germauic  fumilyi 
and  its  archaic  character  certainly  entitles  it  to  a  high  rank. 
Nohing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  opiniou, 
which  we  still  find  occasionally  expressed,  that  Lithuanian 

iQ»U  nearer  to  Sanskrit  than  any  other  Kuropean  language, 

}d  is  almost  on  a  level  with  it  ia  antiquity,  that  is,  in  resem- 
blance to  the  Tndo-Qermanic  primeval  language.  Nothing 
can  be  more  false.  Lithuanian  is  intimately  allied  only  to  the 
Slavonic  family,  just  as  Zend  is  to  Sanskrit,  and  is  by  no 
means  of  such  thorough-going  antiquity  us  a  few  arbitrarily 
chosen  example«  might  easily  make  any  one  believe  who  has 
DO  special  knowledge  of  the  language.  It  has,  for  instance^ 
degenerated  most  remarkably  in  its  conjugation,  and  iu  thia 
nwpect  is  far  inferior  to  the  oldest  known  Slavonian.  It 
must  uow  be  clearly  understood  that  lathuaniau  has  no  more 
importaace  in  the  general  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Indo-Qermanic  languages  than  can  bo  claimed  by  any  other 
Indo-Oermanic  language,  but  that  it  is  of  primary  import- 
Ance  in  the  comparative  treatment  of  the  Slavonic  languages. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  first  complete  and  scientific 
study  of  Lithuanian  is  due  to  Schleicher.' 

•' Wiih  the  single  exception  of  Kurschal's  'Contributions,'* 

rhioh  have  alsq  been  utilized  by  Schleicher,  especially  in  the 

its,  all  earlier  work  is  completely  antiquated,  and  haa  at 

lost  ui  occasional  historical  interest.  Schleicher's  Grammar 
is  foir  eurpaaaed  to  bulk  by  that  of  Kurschat.'    Friedrioh 


>  BaMflmcIi  d«r  Utuiuchea  Sprseho,  I.  Onnimstik;    II.  Lwebndi  mul 
IttMT.     Vn^,  IH67 

*  Bntnvv  lur  Kuiulo  d«r  Uttauucbea  Spriube,  1  and  i  U.    EooijnlwTV, 
tM3-9. 
■  Oruoinsbk  <li!r  littaancluB  8ptBchi!.    HoUc,  1876. 
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Kurschat,  Frofeasor  at  Konigsberg,  is  a  native  Lithuanian, 
and  the  chief  authority  on  his  langtiage.  All  the  statements 
of  facts  contained  in  his  grammar  are  in  the  hif^hest  de{»ree 
trustworthy,  and  the  accurate  account  of  the  difficult  Lithu- 
anian accentuation,  hf  p^m  in  the  second  part  of  his  '  Beitrage/ 
]8  most  valuable;  all  his  statements,  on  the  other  hand,  about 
the  more  general  lingoiistic  relations  of  Lithuanian  are  in  an 
equal  degree  imporfect,  and  even  the  relations  of  Tjithuaninn 
to  the  immediately  allied  languages,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
remote  Slavonic  ones,  are  often  roisundcrslood, 

"Passing  to  the  separate  parts  of  the  grammar,  the  work  of 
Smith'  has  some  value,  through  the  author  having  made  use 
of  some  older  Lithuanian  books ; '  the  same  applies  alsn  to 
another  work  of  the  same  author  on  the  pronouns.*  Votlkel 
treats  of  accent  in  the  declension.*  Masing,  in  an  essay  on 
Servian  accentuation,^  makes  detailed  reference  to  the  Lithu- 
anian accents,  and  gives  valuable  theoretical  remarks. 

"We  are  unfortunately  very  badly  off  for  comprehensive 
dictionaries.  The  very  uncritical  and  inaccurate  compilation 
of  Keaselmann  *  is  still  the  only  full  work  of  reference  we 
posaeea;  for  as  yet  only  the  first  part  of  Eurichat's  dictionary 
has  appeared,'  which,  with  all  its  excellence,  can  only  bo  used 
by  such  as  are  already  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  lan- 
guage. Those  wlio  are  not  able  to  check  the  statements  of 
Kesselmann's  dictionar)*  by  thetr  own  knowledge,  had  better 
content  themselves  lor  comparative  purposes  with  the  glos- 
saries to  Schleicher's  Heading-book  and  to  Lis  Bonaleitis. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  not  many  Lithuanian  texts  pub- 
lished in  such  o  form  as  to  allow  of  their  being  completely 
relied    upon    for    the  purposes  of  scientific  investigation. 


'  Do  low  iiuiltuMlniu  luijfiittruiii  Bidticoram  et  Slanuniomiin,  f««.  I^III. 
Harniw,  1847-9. 

'  Couipite  8chl«cher'«  review  to  "  Beitrago  snr  nrgloich.  Sprachfonchimg," 
Bd.  I. 

*  JJnucrkunfrra  tib«r  die  primittTeti  Funrdrter  der  baltiachni  nod  ilttnacben 
Spmrlie,  lleitr.  stur  v«;rg].  Sjw.  R,  II. 

*  UtT  Tonwnnde!  in  der  linbnuiBchwi  DcUiMtion.    TUsit.  1873. 

^  Die  llouptfonncn  des  ScrbUcli-ChonratiMtiMi  AticeDU  (Men.  de  rAcftd£mi« 
dc  St,  IVtfr<b.iiir>:,  t.  uiii.,  Nu.  -i.     1S"8. 
'  WiirWrhuch  ikr  UtM'ii>'Ob«i  Spracho.     Konigiborg,  iSil, 
1  DtiatKli-littdoiKhes  Wurlerbnch.    IlAUe,  1870. 
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Besides  those  given  in  the  above-mentioned  lUndin^-boolc  of 
Schleicher,  the  most  important  ure  the  poems  of  Christinn 
Dooaleitis,  firtt  published  in  full  by  Schleicher,*  together 
with  a  giossary.  Ag:iin  by  Negselmann,"  in  a  rerf  preten- 
tioos  edition,  which  is,  iDdeed^  in  so  far  an  improvetneiit  on 
Schleicher'a,  that  what  has  been  preserved  of  the  orijKinal 
BWDUacript  and  the  more  complete  copy  from  it  could  be 
better  utilized  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  here,  ae  iu  all  the 
other  Litboanian  publications  of  Nesselmann,  his  grammati- 
cal aitruracy  cannot  be  relied  on.  An  important  aid  is  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  revised  by  Kurschat.*  There 
ts  great  need  of  a  new  and  more  extensive  collection  of  the 
ballads,  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  already  a  largo 
eollection  by  Xeaselraann ;  *  the  critical  treatment  consists, 
however,  in  this  case  in  tniusliterutiug  balhids  from  different 
districts,  and  consequently  distinct  in  dialect,  into  the  literary 
language,  so  that  the  collection  uaturully  Iorcs  much  uf  its 
value  for  lingnistic  investigations.  I  may  paa»  over  here 
Mime  smaller  collections  organized  by  Russian  philologists 
(a^>ecially  Fortunatow  and  Miller),  for  although  not  without 
valoe  fur  dialectology,  the  Cyrilliun  letters  in  which  they  are 
written  down  will  prevent  their  giving  most  readers  any 
Bccumte  representation  of  the  language. 
"The  utilization  of  the  oldest  printed  works  of  the  fifteenth 
stxteeuth  centuries  has  hitherto  been  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  as  they  are  verv  rare,  and  the  oldest,  indeed,  only 
nislj  in  a  single  copy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  praiseworthy 
QodertokiDg  of  Bezzenberg^r  to  uuike  them  generally  acces- 
■hlo  by  reprints.*    A  portion  of  the  oldest  linguistio  docu- 

*  t.'bn«tun  t>anjUitii»  I  jttaiiiwlie  Diohtangea  noA  den  KSnigsbn^^r  Hand- 
vbnflra  R)it  ntHnnrlKT  rebeiMtzunif.krit.  Asmerkungrn  tmO  gmannn  GltHnOr, 
•m  U.  U.  F   NmM-tnuinn.    KOniitsber^,  lS6d. 

'  *■  '-ijuletm  ir  pertuRfliK  Fr.  Eanuu-iiio.     Flftllft, 

'*  liirnckersi}. 

......  ainwIl.lcriiuchbMrlwiut  nnd  metrischiitMTutzt 

'  1  n.      ilcrim,  ii^.ys. 

titi''  <-'f  "  Ijtt:iui*i-bc  uoid  Lettisrhft  Dniclce  d«  16  Jnhrh.  b|nr> 
*  '  "  h.ivi'  app^uirnl  u»  xvl :  I.  t>L-r  litatiUchi'  KiilM-lit*miu 

'  :i   1H7*;   II-  i>er 'letliK'iic  KiiU-cliL-ano-o  min  Jnhrr 

l»v.:   tu     iM.  Litiii^-  :i-  Taoflonnular  TAm  Jnhre  1550;    IV.  Anhiinp:   Oa* 
(a^^litirb  ttltprvuMiM'tic}  U'ttiMiba  VatrnniMr  dai  Siioon  Gniiuiu.     Octt.  I87u. 
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ment,  the  Katechism.  of  1-347,  is  also  printed  in  Leopold 
Oeiter'a  Lithuanian  Studies,*  but  with  so  many  mistakes  that 
one  cannot  but  distrust  tlie  accuracy  of  his  other  texts. 
Othermse  the  dialect  specimens  are  in  themselves  raluable, 
tts  they  hi'long  to  the  very  little  known  Russian  Lithuania.^ 

"Lettish  can  boast  of  a  truly  excellent  treatment  in  the 
great  work  of  Bielenstein — his  Lettish  grammar ;  *  few  lan- 
guages have  been  treated  grammatically  with  such  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  as  I^ttiah  has  been  in  this  work.  There 
is  OTily  one  warning  I  would  address  to  students  of  the  book, 
that  is,  not  to  attjtcK  t«o  much  importance  to  Bielensteia's 
comparisons  and  derivatioas  of  Lettish  forms  from  those  of 
the  older  cogTiates.  Bielenstein  is  very  apt  to  regard  the 
Lettish  forms  as  more  archaic  tbau  they  really  are,  and  often 
fails  to  recognize  that  apparent  archaisms  are  simply  the 
result  of  later  development  in  Lettish  itself.  His  smaller 
grammar,^  intended  to  form  the  tirst  part  of  a  ''Handbook  of 
the  Lettish  Language,'  is  therefore  more  convenient  for 
learning  the  language.  The  second  part  of  the  '  Huudbuch,' 
which  was  to  give  a  Reading-book,  has,  unfortunately,  not 
apiieured  yet  This  is  the  more  to  bo  regretted,  as  there  is  a 
great  want  of  t<>xts  tuken  from  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
Jliittner's  ballad- collection,  published  in  1844  by  the  Lettish 
Literary  Society,  has  been  long  out  of  print.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  pleasant  to  know  that  another  collection  is  now 
in  course  of  publication,  under  the  guidance  and  editorship 
of  Bielenstein.'''  According  to  ibc  plim  of  the  collection  it 
will  consist  of  four  parts,  with  about  9 — 10,000  stanTos  of 
four  tines.  There  ap[>eured  ut  A'^ilna,  in  Hussian  and  with 
a  liussian  tmnslatiou,  u  larger  collection  of  popular  songs,* 


1  LiUiii^'hc  Stndirn.  Aufn-.i]i|  nuH  Apu  n1t<>5lM)  Denkmal^rn,  dialwniscbe 
BcifipicI'.'.  k'Tiii-iliscbe  mill  ^[»rncliwi«wciiM'hiit!li<bt'  BtitruKf-     I'rnj;,  liSTft. 

*  (;p.  tlic  revioH-s  oi  itoLzcobocjjtr's  md  Gvitler*  imbliutioiu  by  Hvgn  VTtber 
in  tbi>  Jrtmxr  LitUTniDrT-i-itung,  Jtilirg.  IVJi,  Artiki-l  2:tti, 

'  Dif>  li-ttuclie  ^pmche  uikIi  ilir^ii  Lnutcn  iind  i-'ormeu  erlil&ngBd  imd  Ter- 
gloichcihl  JiupMleMi  I.  II.     Herlin,  18li3-l. 

*  I.cHiM'lii- (frniniTuilik.     Milnti.  IHfla. 

'  Lelti'^tip  Vi)ll>;->lK'<l(;r  i;«'«titum':lt  und  bcnuBgvievHeii  roa  der  Lettwh-liteitf 
iacbeu  lifM^ll-th;!!!  iLnlwct^s^n  uiiliia  dawHinao),  'i  1%.  Lriji/tg,  1S7&  Igedruoit 
bei  A.  Th.  EtiHIiunU}. 

*  i'anijauuki  iutjrMlui^o  n.uodiugo  trorcostra. 
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by  Ixan  Sprogis.  T  hear  that  tho  revision  of  the  Lcttiali 
translation  of  tlie  Bible,  undertaken  by  BiMenstmn  in  eon- 
janction  ■w-ith  olbers,  is  now  completed,  and  tlie  new  edition 
of  the  Bible  will  thus  become  one  of  tho  most  important 
■oarers  of  linguistic  illustratioa.  Tho  publication  of  tho 
LetliBh  Catechism  of  I08G  by  Bezzenberger  has  been  already 
mentioned  above. 

"  The  want  of  a  dictionary,  for  the  old  one  by  Stender  waa 
Tery  inipcrfoct,  is  now  remedied  by  the  more  complete  and 
reliable  and  better  arranged  work  of  Ullmann,'  revised  and 
edited  by  Biclon»tcin. 

"  Finally,  as  regards  Prussian,  it  is  well  known  that  Nes- 
•dmana  edited  the  only  docuiuents  formerly  known,  two 
catechisms  of  1o4q,  and  another  of  loHl ;  ^  the  text  is  trust- 
worthy, but  the  grammatical  treatment  and  the  lexicon  are 
not  satisfactory.  Of  great  importance  for  the  vocabulary 
and  etymology  ia  the  only  document  older  ihnn  the  Rcformo- 
tion.  attributed  to  tho  beginning  of  the  fifteent.h  century,  a 
German  and  Prussian  vocabulary,  edited  by  Nesselmann.' 
There  has  been  no  general  grammatical  treatment  of  Prussian 
uf  Utc  years.  The  reader  may  be  reminded  here  of  Bopp'^ 
eaaay  on  tlie  language  of  the  Old  PruRsians.*  Pauli's  *  Pms- 
■Un  Studies'^  deserve  special  attention.  Nesselmanu  ixn* 
attempted  to  ooUoct  the  whole  Pruseian  vocobularj',  both  as 
oontained  in  tho  texta  and  as  handed  down  to  us  in  other 
ways,  in  his  'Thestmrus  linguas  PrusjHcaj;  **  tbe  book  is 
uobuppily  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
word*  of  very  dubious  Prussian  origin,  and  of  many  which 
are  certainly  not  Prussian  ;  the  comparison  of  Prussian  with 

»  U.'ttiM'hM  WorU-tbucli.  I.  Th.  Lettwch-Dcutacliw  WflrtM-buch,  Ton  C.  C. 
nimann,     fCin,  lH7'J. 

'  l>i4-  Sfmulit-  (trr  nltvn  TVcumvn  an  ihrm  UobotTWian  erlaUUrL  BirrUn,  lUS. 
Tb*  tAflirf  cUiiH>n  ill  VaUr,  tt)21,  ii  quih)  imliw. 

*  Kiu  d(Wt»d)>pr«u»uch««  YDi>ahuIariuni  avM  Aem  Aofiing  dot  15.  Juhrh.,  Tea 
Vi— ilnwnn  Ki>iiigsb«iv,  IS68.  KritiKbc  Gvnirrkun>:<in  (1)}'  tlw  tmmo)  in  tho 
Alrprru«.  MoiuUHcahit  B.  r.  Compare  I'ott's  ilflUilcd.  ducuaton  ia  Beiuu^o 
I  ■  -nwhf.  I).  li. 

■;  SnrarJio  der  klten  PreiUKa  (Abtumdl.  der  BerliiiAr  AVud.,  hist.- 
pfau.  ■  iit>*c<,  18o3}. 

*  0.  FroIi,  PraOMttchft  Sluilton,  L  Lanttolirv,  11.  Forrneildire  [VI.  ood  VII. 
B.  dtr  Sritr.  lur  vtrgl.  ijpraclif.}. 

>  jIiilTniinn.  Thwaonu  linguA  rnunen.     Berlin,  1873. 
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Slavonic  words,  to  which  the  writer  is  so.  much  given,  is 
utterly  devoid  of  criticism,  and  swarms  with  mistakes.  But 
this  work  of  Nesselmaun's  stands,  nevertheless,  far  above  a 
similar  work  of  Pierson's,^  ia  which  Prussian  is  compared  in 
the  wildest  way  with  Lithuanian,  Slavonian,  Greek,  Celtic, 
and  Sanskrit.  An  interesting  and  important  work  is  one  by 
Bezzenberger  on  the  Prussian  proper  names.* 

"  I  may  add  that  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Lithua- 
nian family  has  been  considerably  advanced  by  the  special 
sections  of  Schmidt's  '  Contributions  to  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Vowel-system,' ^  and  of  Fick's  *  Comparative 
Dictionary  of  the  ludo-Germanic  Langaages.'  *  I  myself 
have  also  treated  the  declension  comparatively  in  my  work 
on  the  *  Declension  in  Lithu-Slavouiau  and  German.'  "  * 

Turkish  Languages. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  include  in  our  reports  one  on 
this  roost  interesting  family  of  languages,  which  we  owe  to 
the  kiuduess  of  Prof.  P.  de  Courteilie,  of  Paris,  A  better 
authority  could  scarcely  be  found. 

"  Un  des  pr^jug^s  les  plus  repandus  parmi  certaini* 
orientalistes  c'est  que  la  langue  turke  actuelle,  veritable 
pustiche  d'expression  arabes  et  persanes,  m^rite  d  peine  qu'on 
y  consacre  quelques  mois  d'«tude,  juste  ce  qui  est  n^cessaire 
pour  compreudre  les  ecrits  des  commentateurs,  des  leiico- 
graphes  et  des  grammairiens,  peut-^tre  m^me  ceux  des  his- 
toriens,  qui  a  cauee  de  leur  epoque  relativement  modeme, 
n'offreut  qu'un  mediocre  int^r^t.^  Voil^  pourquoi  dans  uu 
temps,  ou  I'etude  de  la  philologie  compar^e  est  si  en  faveur, 

'  W.  Pierson,  Altpreussischer  WiirtetBchati.     Berlin,  187fi. 
'  Die  liildung  der  HlturcusKischtin  Personennamen ;  ein  Verauch  ilirer  Dentung, 
voa  A.  PeEzenber^er,     Eonij^berg,  1876. 

^  ZiirGe8chicht«derindi>;jennani8chen  VocalUmue,  I.Weimar,  1871;  II.  1875, 

*  Vt^rgltiichendes  Wortcrbiich  der  indogennaniscben  Sprachen,  3  Aull.  Gott- 
ingen,  1874-6. 

*  l>ie  Declination  im  SlaviBch-Litauischen  uiid  Gemanischen,  Ton  A.  Leskien. 
Leipzig,  1876. 

<  Prof.  Max  Muller  B'est  eiprim6  en  termes  ing^nieux  et  ^loqaents  eur 
Pint^ret  qu'otfre  I'ctude  de  la  langue  turke  tngme  au  point  de  rue  grammaticale, 
LeeluTH  on  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  i.  Lect.  viii. 
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rftttenlioa  des  mivantii  ue  se  porte  que  faiblement  sur  un  de 
K»  eK'meQta  d'infomiation  \es  plus  cousid^rableH :  je  veux 
parler,  non  pas  seiilement  du  dialeot«  osniaiili>  lo  moina 
JatrfrcaMnt  pcut-clrc  des  noinbreux  rejetons  de  la  grando 
fiuniUe  torke,  mais  de  rensemble  mSme  de  cca  diolcctcs. 
Ccpeudant,  si  T^tude  du  sanakrit,  d'une  part,  et  oolle  de 
I'anibe.  do  Tautro,  altirc-Dt  d  cllea  la  plus  grande  pai-tie  de 
DIM  ortvDtiiltBtofi,  U  eu  est  qutflques  mm,  aoit  en  Huasie 
*artout.  aoit  en  AUemagne,  soit  en  An^leterre,  aott  en  France, 
it  A  Coustuntiuople  intiiue,  ijtii  e>e  sunt  cuuaucr6i  uu  ilL'tVicIie- 
it  de  ces  terruina  encore  pcu  connu«,  et  par  consequent 
plua  difficileti  &  exploiter.  Cc  aonl  cea  travaux :  grammairos, 
dictionn aires,  publications  et  traductions  de  tcxtos  originaux, 
(|iio  jo  vaia  essayer  d'iudiquer,  I'espaco  restreint  dont  je 
diapow  ne  me  permettant  pua  de  Ics  anulyacr.  Pour  plus  de 
clsrte  et  pour  pormettre  au  leoteur  do  suivre  plus  facilement 
le  developpement  des  fuita,  je  considercrui  la  luugue  turko 
dans  aes  deux  bmncbes  prinoipales:  I'occideDtale  et  I'orientale, 
doat  jo  in'occuperui  successive  men  t,  en  commenfaut  par  la 
1,  qui  eat  la  mieux  cuuuue  en  ICurope  el  celle  qu'ou  a 
Tftbord  vtudiee. 

"Left  instruments  lea  plus  indispensablos  h  ceux  qui  voulent 

«atxepR<ndre  Tt^tudc  ruisonnee  d'une  l&uguo :  jc  veux  parlor 

dv  ^rammaires  et  des  diotionnaires  con^us  et  rt^diges  dans 

ta  Mprit  pbUoIogiquu,  ^taieui  pr^ciseueiit  cu  qui  munquait 

pour  le  turk  ju<»qu'd  ces  demieres  ann>5es.     11  y  nvnit  eu 

ctpeudant  des  ellbrta  tentes  et  des  r^sultals  eouside rubles 

'•btenus,  et  je  n'ai  paa  besoiu  do  rappelor  ioi  lea  noma  de 

Mttioski,  Vig^ier,  Oldennann,  Jaubort,  Davids,  Dubeux,  de 

Hanmer,  dont  leu  travaux  romunlent,  pour  la  pLupart,  d  une 

epoqua  dejA  ancienne.     II  n'entre  pas  non  plus  dana  mon 

*i^  do  parler  du  dictionnuire  de  Mr.  Uedhouse,'  Tun  des 

tuuBUKs  lea  plus  verses  duns  lu  cunuuiseuuc-ti  de  la  lunguo 

onoBlanl^   ni    doe    belles    rochcrches  de   Messieurs   Boiler, 

K«brig,  SehotL,  llert^zine,  Kluproth,  Rcmusat.  Kacem-beg, 

^^il^ngki  Alexander  Castreu,  8cbio&er,  qui,  par  leur  dale 

*  C»  mnmi  arunttiiMA  mi  m  truo  tie  pr^jHircr  un  tlictioonure  tuik  bivn  plus 
■■■ifat^ti  «dat  <iu'3  a  lUji  public 
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Bont  en  dehors  du  cadre  que  je  me  euU  trac^.  J'arrive  toot 
de  suite  dana  le  domaine  de  la  langtie  vulgaire  et  pratique  k 
troia  diotionnaii'os  publics  Tun  par  Mallouf  en  1867  (J)kti(m- 
naire  tnrk-fran^is  arn  h  prononcmtion  Jigur^e,  2  volumes. 
Paris,  1862-1867),  le  second  par  3fehemed-Atuf  {Dletiortitaire 
/muf;aU-tHrk-it(tlieut  Constantinople^  1868),  le  troisiemc  par 
Jlr.  Wahrmund  (Praklisvhes  Homlbuch  der  mmaniisch-turkuiclien 
Sprache,  Giessen,  1869).  La  lexicographie  s'est  enrichie  en 
1876  do  deux  ouvragcs  itoportants.  Le  premier  d(i  au  savant 
orientaliste  J.  Th.  Zenker  sous  ce  double  titre :  ti/rhisch- 
ai'dbtKh-pemicheH  Jlatuhajt'terhnch  et  Diclwnnaire  turC'tti-ithc- 
person,  Leipzig,  se  rocommando  surtout  dans  la  portie  turke 
par  la  grande  quaiittti^  de  mots  appartenant,  aoit  il  la  braucbe 
oriontale,  soit  a  la  brauchu  occideutale,  qui  n'avaiont  pae 
encore  ^t^  expliques  ou  qui  ne  se  rencontraient  que  dana 
dea  OQTrages  sp^ciaux.  L'auteur  a  uit»  ik  euutribution  les 
Ticfaesses  r^pandues  k  profusion  dans  le  Kaniom  ct  le  BoHi&n- 
i-Kdti  pour  lo  turk  osniauli  et  a  utilise  pour  le  if/agata'i  lea 
notes  du  savant  E.  Quatremere  et  les  rensoigneroents  puUfe 
&  des  sources  originnlos.  Quant  au  secoud  dictionnairo  paru 
en  1876  il  u  ^te  impnme  &  Ckinstantiuople  sous  le  titi-e  de 
Lehiijkh-i'OStnani  (la  langnao  ottoniane)  et  est  r^dig^  en  turk. 
L'auteur,  qui  n'est  autre  quo  le  aiivant  Ahmed  Vefik  efendi, 
s'inspiraut  des  pnnuipes  do  la  philologie,  a  group^  tou%  les 
d^riv^s  autour  de  leurs  racines  respectivea  d'apr^s  la  metbode 
des  Icxicogropbes  arabos  et  a  cxplique  uuc  foule  d 'expressions 
que  nofl  dictionnaires  europeens  ne  connaissaient  qu'impar- 
laitement.  M.  Barbierdu  Meynard,  I'uu  do  nos  plus  laboricux 
orientolistes,  mettra  A  profit  cet  excellont  travail  pour  lu 
r^dactiou  du  Dictioiinaii-e  turk-fran9ais  qu'it  nous  a  promia 
(Journal  asiatique,  Scptcmbrc,  1876). 

"A  cot^  des  dictionnairoe  so  placont  tout  nafurellement  les 
recueilsde  proverbtw.  J'ai  a  enregislrer  avaut  t<}ut  autre  celui 
qu'a  public  d  Constantinople  le  savant  Chinuci  ofendi  d'abord 
en  1280(1863-1804),  pnisuneseconde  foisimaispresque  grossi 
de  moiti^  en  1287  (1870-1871),  sous  le  litre  de  ^itro»h-i- 
eini;di-i-o»mattiff^h,  Les  proverbes  fr&n9ai8  y  sont  traduits 
litteralement  en  turk  et  accornpagiies  des  proverbes  aimiluires 
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eo  turk,  on  porsan  ot  en  arabe.  Ce  reoiieil  est  plus  int^rea- 
sant  ot  plus  complet  quo  cdui  qui  a  &t6  publie  a  Vienne  en 
1869  (otmanimr^e  Sprichriirier).  Ahmed  Vcfik  a  ^galement 
pabli^  en  1871  un  rocueil  do  maximes  et  sentences  en  langue 
turke  sous  la  litre  de  :  ataJar  smizi  (paroles  dos  pires)  qui 
rappelle  lo  Pirki  ahdth  dea  Juifs.  On  doit  an  mSme  aavont 
la  traduction  en  langno  ottomane  de  trois  pieces  do  Molicre : 
Lf  mariage  forci  (zor  niki&hi),  Le  mMrin  mnUjri  iui  (zoroki 
tabib),  George  DaniHn  (jorgaki  dnndini)  ;  toutes  troia  im- 
priinees  d  ConBtontinople  on  12Sti  (186i»-l870).i 

"Pour  en  finir  avec  le  turk  occidental  j'ai  encore  k  signaler 
qofttre  oavragos  dont  lea  trois  derniera  uppartlennent  plutot 
i  Ik  litterature  qu'iV  la  pbilologie.  Cost  d'abord  une  sorte  de 
cbreat4)mathie  avec  gloasaires  et  notes  publt^e  par  lo  docteur 
Otto  filau  {Bomisch-turkisehcSprachdcahmalcr,  Leipzig,  1868). 
Ce  petit  Tolamo  oat  rempli  de  ren»eigneTneiitR  utiles  et  qui  ne 
se  rencontront  pas  ailleurs  ;  en  second  liou  la  traduction  allc- 
mande  du  roman  turk  de  seid  Batialf  enricliie  de  bonnea 
notes,  publiee  on  1871  &  Leipzig  par  le  docteur  Hermann 
Etb6  [Die  Fahrtm  dfit  Saj/u/  liaiUtal,  cm  alt-t'urkiicher  Volkf- 
Hnd  SitUmroman) ;  en  troisieme  lieu  un  conte  des  MUh  et  une 
ituits  pablie  &  Jerusalem  en  1869  dans  la  version  turke  avcc 
trvdoction  fran^aise  et  notes  par  un  jeune  oricntaliste,  H. 
Ganneaa  {Calife  Ir  pMheur  et  Haroun'C.r'Il^chid)  \  qualri^me- 
ment  enfin,  le  beau  et  iut^ressant  rccucil  de  poesies  de 
rAxerbaidj&n,  dont  la  languc  tient  le  milieu  entro  Ic  pur 
CKmanli  et  le  turk  uiienlal,  public  daus  lo  texto  origiiinl 
socompogn^  d'une  sarante  preface  par  31.  Adolph  Berg^ 
{J)ieAfHngen  intnnkaukasischer  Sanger  des  xviii  timl  xix  JaJir- 
kuinttrU  in  ads^rbeidsliajuscber  Mundari,  Leipzig,  1868). 

**  Arrivona  maintonant  a  la  brancfae  orientale,  U  plus  int^r- 


>  n  mC  boa  de  <urfi  otwerrer  qoft  Ja  midtem  mtlfr^  M  tf  ut  (U$j&  ^  traduit 
«•  patli«  par  Chiiuci  vfitBdi  «nu  cc  tilro  tor  iUh  htkim,  quu  le  tnftne  poete  « 
BRwln  im  Tcn  tnrlu  Am  notvoaox  dioin*  dc  La  Kontiine,  lUc'ini',  OillMn-t,  do 
I  Tirr-i*tirT.  tnlln  <)a'n  «  eamponf  et  fait  imprimor  ft  ConftaBttaoplc  «ii  1277 
(mO~IHrt|}  niu.'  MvniTttc  ntynqiie,  tir^  <k'  nun  jirujiru  (nnds.  Cwt,  jp  noU,  1« 
pnaivviantqueaxerapld  de  w^anqaoran  puitM  citer.  Je  pourrnU  oocure 
fmAm  d»  k  IniluctiiMi  Uirkr  dft  TMmiT^m^  de  V Hitlmit  tie  ChtrUa  XII.  ot  de 
IbMArir  di  Valtun  pa;  mUcietita  leitr6)  oUonuiis,  tutis  jt)  Kirtirau  d«  mon 

■BJ«C 
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essantc  dea  deux,  cclle  &  laqucllc  se  rattachent  qqo  foule  d( 
diidectea  plus  ou  moins  connua,  dopuis  le  djagntai  et  Vouigour 
qui  ont  pruduit  d'tiuportants  monuments  litt^rairce  ot  doau^ 
lieu  d  dc9  travaux  de  valeur,  jusqu*aux  pniois  de  1* Altai,  de 
la  Siberie  mcridiaoale  et  dos  steppes  des  Kirguiz,  dont  I'^tude 
est  iiuport&uto  pour  quiconque  Teut  bicn  se  rcudrc  compte  du 
raecaiiisme  de  la  langue  turke.  A  ce  point  do  vue  g^n^ral 
aignalona  tool  d'abard  le  grand  travail  de  M.  Luzare  BoudagofT 
public  a  St.  Petersbourg  en  18C9-1871  sous  ce  litre  Loijat-i- 
iurki,  CpaRiiuTCJbiibiS  cjoBapb  npeiiKO-nTapcKiiTL  najit^iil 
{dictionnaire  comparattf  dea  dia/ecles  turkn-tatara).  Get  ox- 
collont  dictionnairc,  oi^  cbaque  mot  est  class^  avco  indication 
du  diulecte  auquel  il  appartient,  est  r^dig^  completement 
en  ruase  et  vise  surtout  Tutilile  pratique.  II  ofire  de 
pr^ieusea  reesources  &  ceux  qui  s'occupent  de  pbilologie 
compon^e. 

"A  C45t^  de  ce  grand  lexique  et  comme  devant  lui  serrir  de 
champ  d'applicaiion  se  place  tout  naturulleracut  la  vaste 
publication  du  doct^^ur  RudloiF  (Proben  der  VolksUtiemiHr 
der  iurkUcften  Sidmme  S'ud'Sibii'iem,  St,  I*fiterebourg,  1866. 
1S68,  1870,  1872,  quatre  Toltimes  pour  le  texte  en  caract^rud 
russee  ot  quatre  volumes  pour  la  traduction  allomande),  Ce 
recHoil  renforme  lea  specimens  les  plus  curiem  dea  dialectes 
dc  1' Altai,  des  regions  arrusiieH  par  I'Obi,  I'Irlich,  la  Tobol, 
dea  steppes  dee  Kirguiz.  Au  milieu  de  recits  et  de  Icgendos 
oti  I'emprainte  du  Bouddhismo  ou  de  risltunismo  est  forte- 
ment  aocus^,  ou  reucoutrc  dee  chants  absolument  originaux 
et  qui,  dans  Icur  naivete  muvago,  exhalent  oomme  un  parfum 
de  terroir.  Je  u'ai  pas  besoiu  do  fuiro  remurquer  combien  le 
lexicographo,  le  grammnirien  et  lo  pliilologue  ont  a  rocueillir 
sur  UQ  pareil  champ  et  quelle  reconnaissance  iU  doivent  au 
savttut  orientaliKte  qui  leur  en  a  ouvert  I'acces.^ 

"  Si  nous  pasHuus  maiuteuant  aux  ouvrages  qui  s'f>ocupont 
particulierement  du  dialecte  djagatatt  tout  en  ne  n^gUgeant 
pas  lo  turkomau  et  Vomgotir,  uoufi  nvons  d'ubord  d  signaler 
un  estimable  travail  daus  loqucl  M.  Vamb^ry  a  reuni  un 

*  On  tronvera  un  cornpto>nndu  dC-taill^  du  qastnime  mloine  d«  est  onTTOgv 
dim  la  Jouiaal  Asiati(}n«,  Aoiit-Septotiibre,  leN. 
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apcr^u  grammatical,  doa  textes  in<^ito  dont  il  a  donn^ 
b  tnuluction  et  uu  glosaaire  djagatal-allemaiid-frnufaia 
(CoQfitaiiche  Sprachstudient  cnthaltfnd  grammntikaliichen  Vm- 
rtu,  OArestomfitfiie  und  W^drterbnch  rhr  catjat^tischen  Sprache 
TOO  Uermana  Vambcry,  Leipzig,  1867). 

"  Ud  auteur  iuconnn  a  r^igd  en  turk,  sona  le  nom 
A*eU>ouehka,  un  dictiunoaire  d/a'jaiai  ou  il  cxpliquo  boa 
Dombre  de  muta,  en  citaat  d  I'uppui  de  soa  iuterprt^-tatioa 
do  nombreux  oxomples  ea  prose  oa  en  Tore  empruntes  & 
d*ilhwtrcs  ecrirains  du  st^izidme  Bi^cle,  tela  que  Mir  Ali  cbir 
XevAi,  Latfi,  lldber  mirza,  Obeid  Khan,  Sultan  Ilussein, 
Mtr  Tfnider.  Cet  ouvrage,  trSs  important,  ovait  d^jA  attire 
ruttcution  d'Abd  Kcmuaatf  de  M.  H^rezine  et  do  M. 
Vwaln-ry.  Ce  dwnier  en  avail  mfime  public  a  Peath  en  18U2 
une  traduebiott  hongroise,  en  ne  donnant  que  lea  moU  sans 
exemplee.  C'est  cotte  locuuo  regrettable  qu'on  savant 
orieDtnliflte  nuec,  M.  do  V^liaminof-Kernot',  dejA,  connu 
entre  autree  tnivaux  par  son  recuuil  de  Mttferiaux  pour  9enir 
i  Vhititoirfi  du  Khanat  de  Crifnie,  St.  Petersbourg,  1804,  a 
Tonln  combler  en  proparant  nne  Milion  tiis  soigtiee  du  texte 
conipU't  de  VAhom-hhi,  St.  Pelersbourg,  I8t>y.  Lorsque  j'ai 
fait  paroJtre  t  roon  tour  moa  Dicttonnoire  tark  oriental, 
Porui,  1870,  j'y  ai  intnxluit  tuua  les  routs  et  tous  lea  exemplos 
de  VAhoitehka,  dout  j'ai  e&suye  lu  traduction,  on  y  joignant  de 
nombraux  exeniplee  tir^a  do  RAbor,  d'Aboul  GiLzi  et  d'autres 
BUtourcs  fluna  oublier  lu  dopouiUeiiient  complct  de  rexccllent 
lexique  turk-pcrean  manuscrit  c^umu  sous  lo  nom  de  Khon- 
ideek'i-AMdci  et  du  lexiqae  ^galement  turk-persau  de 
Ac  uliiiA  imprim^  i  Calcutta  en  1825,  Commo  compUment 
A  ee  tmvuil  j'ai  donn^  cu  1871  la  traduction  fniD^uiso  *  du 
Mdbfr-tidMfA  faite  6ur  le  texte  original  public  ea  1857  & 
Kaxan  par  31.  Ilimn«ky. 

"H.  Frwhn  avait  donn^  en  1826  A  Kazan  nne  Edition  du 
texte  original  du  ehetiyerih-i-turk  d'Aboul-GSzi.  L'importauce 
de  oot  DU\'mge,  tunt  sou»  le  rapport  dcs  faits  biatoriques 

*  L'ct(«Ilml«  tnductioB  d«  Monn.  L«jrd«o  st  Enkio«  publics  i  Loodres  en 
I  hSft  •  4«i  twtc  nu  1a  t  ADtion  nerMne ;  In  micono  a  vik  lail«  »ur  le  t«xt«  tuik  at 
d*B*  U  bat  ■!»  IneUita  fi-Uxlu  uu  djitgatai. 
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qu'il  rcnfermo  que  sous  cclui  do  la  laiigue  dans  laqiielle  il 
est  r^clig^,  mferitdit  nne  nouvetlo  Edition  critiqne.  M.  le 
baron  BesmaisoDS  s'est  acquitt^  de  cette  t4cbc,  4  la  satis- 
faction dea  orientaliates.  Jfoa  content  de  publier  (St.  Pet^jra- 
bourg^,  1871)  une  ^ition  du  texto  bion  pluB  correcte  que  la 
premiere,  il  Va  fait  suivro  d'uno  traduction  fran^aiso,  ^l^gante 
et  fiddle  (on  n'en  pourait  dire  autant  do  celle  qui  a  paru  k 
Leyde  en  1726),  enrichie  de  notes  savantes  et  subslnntielles 
(St.  Petersbourg,  1874).  Je  ne  puis  pas  passer  sous  silence 
que  le  teste  djagatai  d'Aboul-Gftzi  a  M4  traduit  en  partie*  en 
dialecto  oamanli  et  imprime  t  Conslautinoplc  dans  le  ta»fir-i- 
tfki&r  (num^roe  du  16  septembro  1280.  (1863-1864)  et 
Buivant«t). 

'*  Eu  1872  Ahmed  Vefik  a  public  a  Constantinople  le  texte 
(fjftgatai  du  Mahboul-ci'Koahuh,  Tun  dee  ouvrages  los  plus 
rares  de  Nevdi.^  Jo  le  remarqiie  parcequc  jo  no  sache  pas 
que  Ton  e&t  jamais  ricn  iiuprirae  en  orient  des  ^crit«  du  plus 
culebre  repr^sentiint  do  la  litterature  i^agatai. 

"Nous  savions  bien  que  la  langue  lurke  etait  parli^e  & 
Kacbgar  ct  a  Yarkand,  mais  il  y  a  si  pcu  de  communications 
entro  I'Europe  et  cos  points  recalls  de  I'Asie  centrale  qu'S 
peine  pouvions  nous  esp^rer  d'obteuir  sur  eux  dus  renseigtie- 
inents  certains.  Heurousement  pour  nous  M.  Robert  Bark- 
ley  Shaw,  qui  a  visits  ces  contr^ea  en  observateur  intelligent 
et  instruit,  en  a  nipporl<S  les  maiiSriaux  d'un  travail  qui  a 
paru  A  Lahore  on  1675,  sous  le  titro  de:  A  Shtrh  of  thfl 
Tiirki  Longttoge  av  sjfol-rti  in  Eiinl^rn  TttrhUtan  (Kmhgnr  and 
Yarkam/J,  together  trUh  a  Collection  of  Exfraet9.  La  th^rie 
du  Terbc'  dons  le  'modem  uuigour*  est  expliqu^e  de  la 
maniere  la  plus  ing^nicuse  par  M.  Shaw  qui  nous  a  donn6 
en  raSme  temps  la  clef  de  la  conjugaison  en  oamanli.      Lea 


'  Du  oammeoiHiniciit  i  ta  pRge  63  do  la  premiere  6ditioii  et  k  ta  pa^  110  da  la 
•ecotula. 

■  M.  Bella  ra  iiTiut  ttiuliut  de  Dnmlircax  oitraile  doos  le  Josnial  anadfive  dff 
19W  :  i.  d4»,  et  ti.  126.  11  a  6tA  roadu  un  csomptc  dittilU  ds  Mtte  piibUcatioa 
datu  1«  J.  asiat.  Janrii^,  1874. 

•  Contbu'n  M.  Mri  Mialler  bp  montre  un  ing^eu  et  vMdiqu  obierruhnir 
loniqu'ii  compare  lla  conjuRituon  turke  "  to  a  tree  iriUi  inmmurable  braaohea, 
flA£h  of  whkb  i*  boirwl  duwn  U>  ttia  sattfa  bf  the  weigbt  oC  the  hmi  which,  it 
beam." 
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extraiu  plac^  a  la  fin  du  volume  sout  tres  curioux  comtne 
Bpeciioena  de  octte  languo  dee  frontieres  de  la  Cbine,  ct  on  y 
ramarque  avec  surprise  un  eniploi  bien  plus  frequent  des 
mots  arnbca  et  persans  qu'on  ne  pourruit  Le  supposer  d  uue 
pareiUe  distance  des  ceulrea  de  1' islam isme. 

"  Mais  il  exiate  dca  nianuscriu,  d'uno  oxceeaive  raretS 
malheurc-naomeTit,  qui  nous  ont  conserve  des  monuments  pr^- 
eiflux  du  diatecle  ouigoiir^  monumenta  jusqu'ici  peu  etudi^s, 
auu  doute  k  cause  de  la  difficult^  qu'on  ^prouve  k  lea  de- 
chiffror.  Ausei  n'en  oonnaissions  nous  que  des  fragments  peu 
etendufi  lor»que  M.  Varab^ry,  plus  hardi  ot  plus  heureux 
qoe  MM  devuncicrs,  est  parvenu  d  p^niitrer  dans  ce  9ane(uaire 
xnyst^rieiix.  S'attaquant  au  plus  ancien  des  ouvrages  oiiiffours 
(il  remoutc  au  onzierae  aidcle  de  notre  ere),  il  en  a  d^cbiffre, 
public  en  caracUrcs  originaux  ct  tradnit  les  tront«-sept  pre- 
miers cbapitrea.  Ce  beau  travail '  a  paru  k  Innsbruck  en 
1870  sous  le  titre  de  Uvjuritche  Sprach-monumenti:  uml  das 
Kittiniku  BiUk.  Une  eaquisse  historiquo  et  grammaticale 
imeuce  le  voluwo  que  tormiue  un  vocabulaire  des  mots 
^ietnployes  dans  lea  extraita.  Outre  rintL'rdt  que  pr^aeute  ou 
lui-in6me  ce  traitt  ^' Ei'oitomie  domeitiqite,  la  langue  en  eat  dea 
plua  curipuaea  par  sa  naivete,  sa  rudease,  sa  purete  d'elamenta 
it^rof!((DC6,  jo  dirais  presquo  cctte  gauchcrie  qui  domierait  & 
que  ce  dialecte  arait  i\A  jusqu'alorAplus  purle  qu'^crit. 
[On  roit,  Buiis  qu'il  suit  besoin  d'en  dire  plus,  quel  service  M. 
[Vamb<^ry  a  rendu  k  la  pUilologie  orientale  par  cette  impor- 
tte  publication. 

"  Le6  dialectea  moins  litt^raires  quo  le  t^'agatal  et  Vouiffotir, 
que  VnltnujUf,  le  tchonraehe,  le  kirgufz  n'ont  pas  ^te  non 
las  oublies.  puiaquo  nous  trouvonn  uno  Oi-unimairu  do  lu 
langiio  altai'que  compost  par  lea  raembres  de  la  raissiou 
Itaique  et  .suivie  d'un  vocabulaire  rus.se-altaique  et  alta'tque- 
publiuu  ik  Kuzuu  en  1869 ;  un  Dictiounaire  des  ra- 
tcbouvaches  compureea  avec  les  laaguea  ct  dialectos 
toriu,   limioia,   etc.,   par   Zuiotnitsky,   publit}    t^'galeuent    k 


■  11  m  •  £ti  rvadu  un  compte  m»E>iio^  ditn«  Is  Jonrn.  ariat.  d'Avril,  1873. 
M-  Vanbffy  •  tSKOCV  put>li<  un  bttlour*  lU  hokkara,  QnthtfhU  Hokhmritt  wUr 
I^wmottmitMi  fon  ikn  Jruhttim  Zfi(tn  bit  av/  4it  Grj/nwart,  Stuttgah,  1872. 
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Kazan  en  1875,  ainsl  qii'un  trarail  de  AT.  Ilminsky  sar  Id 
KirgiiiK.* 

"  Quoique  la  tdfbe  quo  jc  mc  suis  impos^e  no  coraprcnne 
proprement  q\v&  Ics  differenta  dialei.!t4>s  do  U  lan^ue  turke,  il 
m'est  impoHtiiblG  de  passer  boiu  silence  une  discussion  philo- 
logique  de  Ifi  plus  haute  invportance  et  qui  so  rattachc  a  notro 
Bujot  au  raoins  par  un  de  bcs  ojtes :  je  veux  parlor  de  la 
pol^mtque  engag^e  sur  rorigine  touranienue  do  la  langue 
aceadiame  ou  tunt^-iennc,  cot  idiomc  dcs  '  invcntours  do  Tecri- 
turo  cuneiforme,  population  qui  a  pr^cud^  dans  le  basain 
infuriour  de  rEupUrale  et  da  Tigre  lea  populations  d'origino 
s^mitiquo.'  Jo  ne  venx  pas  encore  me  prononcer  sur  cetto 
difficile  question,  soulev/^  il  y  a  quelqucs  anuses  par  Me^eurs 
Henry  Huwlinson  et  Oppert,  ct  (jui  a  trouvtj  un  detcnsonr 
BtiSBi  iniati^ble  qu'erudit  dans  la  personne  de  M.  Francois 
Lononnant.  Itansquatrc  ouvruges  parus  aucccsaivcmont :  Jyi 
magie  cht^z  frs  Choldi^cns  et  leu  origincft  Accadiennmy  187-1 ;  Ln 
hngue  primitire  fie  la  Chaldee  et  lea  idiomcs  lonraniens,  1875 ; 
Elude  mr  quelgw9  fftrfics  deJt  tj/Uabrn'ree  cntieiforme^,  1S77;  Lt* 
tyUtihmrei  cuHiiformc».,  1877 ;  cc  savant  s'efforce  do  ropoodre, 
Boit  aux  deue^tions  absolues  de  M.  J.  ^sXkvy  (Jnurital  nxiat.^ 
Juin,  1874,  Mai-s-Avril,  1876),  soit  aux  doutesdoM.  Eberbunl 
Bchrader  {Zeitschnft  der  de.uUche.n  morffen/undisc/ien  Oeseil- 
sehaftt  I  Heft,  1875).  Je  me  borne  k  iudiquer  aommuirement 
les  pieces  de  ce  proo^  philologique  qui  aura  certaioemcut 
potir  r^ultat,  quelle  qu'en  soit  rissue,  de  provwjuer  des  d^bats 
tr^  intiSressants  et  on  nc  pent  plus  instructifs. 

"  Si  le  tableau,  quo  j'ai  c«8&y^  de  mettre  sous  les  ycux  da 
lecteur,  n'est  pas  trop  d^fectueux,  il  y  verra  que  les  etudes 
turkos,  au  point  de  vne  scientifique  commo  au  point  de  vuo 
pratique,  n'ont  pas  ^t^  trop  delaissees  duns  cea  demi^res 
auntks.  Les  travaux  que  yax  indiqucs  et  aans  doute  uussi 
ceux  qu'il  nc  m'a  pas  (:xi  donn^  dc  connaitre  font  bien 
BUgurcr  de  Tavetir.  D*autres  viendront  aprds  nous,  qui 
feront  micux  ct  plus  que  nous,  et  le  jour  n'est  pas  loin,  peut- 
@t.re,  oil  un  esprit  general) satcur  commo  le  savant  et  ingenieux 

1  Cost  \  V.  Ch.  Sfhcfur  qno  je  dais  VindlcsHan  de  cm  tmls  ilaniifln  narrofet, 
trfa  tUlBeUes  Jk  se  ptocorer,  comoie  Wiu  c«iu  ^ui  vaai  inptiintfs  4  Kszui. 
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profeesenr  Max  Muller,  mettant  k  profit  les  documents  r^anis 
de  cdt^  et  d'aatres  par  de  patients  coUectionneurs,  fera  pour 
Tensemble  dea  langues  touraniennes  ou  alta'iques  ce  qui  a  ^t^ 
si  bicn  fait  pour  les  langues  indo-europ^enaes.  En  attendant 
et  pour  bien  faire  appr^ier  la  nature  toute  particuli&re  de  la 
langue  tnrke  en  general  et  Tint^ret  pbilologique  que  pr^aente 
son  ^tude,  je  ne  puis  mieux  faire  que  de  citer  textuellemept 
le  commencement  de  la  preface  que  M.  Shaw  a  mise  en  tSte 
de  son  excellent  livre : 

"  '  The  TurldBh  tongues  are  of  singular  interest  to  the  student  of 
Ungnage.  To  him  they  are  what  the  mouDtaiua  which  Burronnd 
their  birth-place  are  to  the  geologist;  who  there  can  observe  muny 
of  the  vastest  operations  of  Nature  and  their  results,  naked  as  it 
were,  and  unveiled  by  the  superficial  covering  which  in  other  less 
barren  countries  makes  the  investigation  and  tracing  out  of  the 
various  formations  so  laborions  a  task. 

"  'The  Indo-European  languages  are  like  an  ancient  building,  where 
frequent  restorations  have  interfered  with  the  original  design,  and 
where,  finally,  a  universal  coat  of  plaster  has  destroyed  all  outward 
distinction  between  old  and  new.  In  the  Turanian  structure,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  tool-mark  is  still  fresh,  the  places  where  the 
scaffolding  has  rested  are  still  visible,  and  we  can  almost  trace  each 
course  of  the  stone-work  to  its  origin  in  the  quarry  whence  it  was 
hewn. 

"  'It  seems  strange  that  a  language  elaborated  by  the  rude  and 
nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who  in  their  own  home  have  never 
known  how  to  reduce  it  to  rule  (or  rather  to  distinguish  the  laws 
through  which  they  themselves  had  unconsciously  formed  it),  should 
present,  in  fact,  an  example  of  symmetry  such  as  few  of  the  more 
cultivated  forms  of  speech  can  boast  of.  Although  its  own  people 
would  have  one  believe  that  it  is  subject  to  no  rule,  and  almost 
arbitrary  (their  only  notion  of  grammar  being  that  of  Arabic  and 
Persian,  with  which  the  Tiirki  cannot  be  made  to  fit);  yet  in  reality 
a  few  simple  and  transparent  rules  suffice  to  account  for  all  its  per- 
mutations. These  rules,  possessiog  an  accumulative  power,  are 
enough  to  produce  the  immense  variety  of  forms  noticeable  in  the 
Eastern  Turki. 

"  *  We  are  now  learning  to  believe  that  even  in  languages  such  as 
Greek,  German,  or  even  English,  every  seeming  irregularity  is  really 
the  result  of  laws,  some  of  which  we  know  and  can  trace  in  their 
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aotion,  aod  iioiae  of  which  are  yet  to  he  diBcorerod.  But  in  Turki 
wo  cau  *«  ihem  ;  it  is  as  if  the  centuries  were  to  flow  bnckwa^ls, 
uud  wc  cuulJ  wutcU  tlie  luitiliiig  of  tim  Pyramids,  and  solve  by  ocular 
detnoDBtratioD  the  doubhi  of  lUv  liKriied  us  tci  the  method  by  which 
the  vast  block*  were  Iratisportod  from  the  quarrieH  uud  pluced  in  their 
present  positions.  We  can  even  detect  m  some  instuncea  a  com- 
mencement,  in  thia  Turanian  tongue,  of  the  procMn  by  which  the 
Aryun  iHogunges  have  been  polished  down  and  onamelled,  as  it  were, 
tiU  they  reached  their  present  condition.* 

"  Je  n'ai  rien  h  ajouter  i  cette  description  b!  Qae,  si  juste, 
bI  expresaive,  ot  je  termine  p«r  le  proverbe  persuu  que  il. 
Shuw  a  pria  pour  ^pigraphe:  *Arafn  asl  fnrtse  c/iektr  hntdi 
nernek  liirki  /iiiHfr,'  L'arube  est  la  ntciue ;  lo  pcrsau  lo  sucre ; 
rhindi  le  scl ;  le  lurk  I'art." 


Armenian. 


I 


We  owe  the  following  report  (translated  by  myself  from 
the  German  original)  on  this  outlying  member  of  the  great 
Indo-Germanic  family  to  the  best  German  authority  on  the 
subject,  Prof.  H.  Hubschmann,  of  Leipzig.  It  is  certain 
that  aa  Companilive  Pliilulogy  emerges  from  ita  present  one- 
sidedly  antiquarian  point  of  view,  it  will  direct  it3  attention 
more  and  more  to  the  indejiendeut  developraenta  of  each  lan- 
guage, instead  of  ignoring  everything  except  the  traditional 
agreements  in  a  family  of  languages.  Armenian  will  then 
take  ita  proper  place  among  the  allied  languages.  Prof. 
Iliibschmanu's  paper  on  'Armenian  Pronunciation'  (p.  71 
note  5,  below]  deservcfl  the  attention  of  every  phonetician. 
"With  the  help  of  Prof.  Sievors,  of  Jena,  be  bas  given  a  full 
account  of  the  reniurkuble  consonants  of  the  language.  The 
moat  important  fact  is  that  all  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
Caucasus,  although  totally  disconnected,  have  ojEuctly  the 
same  phonetic  syitem,  which  proves,  beyond  u  doubt,  that 
the  suuuda  uf  one  lutiguuge  may  strongly  iuUuence  those  of 
another.  It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  remarkable 
similarity  of  the  Welsh  and  English  consonantal  system,  us 
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Bhown  io  the  two  M-sounds  and  the  tc,  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  chanca^ 

"  I  gladly  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
Philological  Society  to  furnish  its  members  with  a  report  on 
what  has  been  done  in  Armenian  studies,  and  the  more  so,  as 
I  consider  that  such  a  report  will  serve  as  an  admonition  to 
English  philologists  to  take  a  more  zealous  part  in  these  studies 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  For,  although  Armenians 
also  are  included  among  the  subjects  of  England's  vast  empire, 
English  philologists  have  cultivated  the  study  of  Armenian 
far  less  than  those  of  France  and  Germany.  Were  it  not  for 
the  brothers  "William  and  George  Whiston,  who  published 
and  translated  Moses  of  Khorene  in  1736,  Englishmen  would 
hardly  be  represented  at  all  among  Armenists.  For  Lord 
Brron  was  only  a  dilettante  in  Armenian,  and  had'  he  not 
been  the  great  poet,  the  world  would  certainly  know  nothing 
about  his  Armenian  studies.  liCt  us  hope  that  future  annual 
reports  may  be  able  to  include  the  productions  of  English 
Armenists ! 

"Although  the  Armenian  literature  takes  no  conspicuous 
rank  among  the  literatures  of  the  kindred  nations,  it  is 
certainly  more  important  than  those  would  expect  who  have 
paid  only  an  occasional  attention  to  it.  As  literature  pure 
and  simple  it  has  certainly  little  attraction,  but  the  numerous 
historical  documents  make  it  highly  valuable  to  the  earnest 
investigator.  The  histories  written  by  the  Armenians  are,  it 
is  true,  mostly  of  Armenia  itself;  but,  as  the  history  of  a 
nation  is  always  connected  with  that  of  its  neighbours,  the 
Armenian  histories,  as  might  be  expected,  make  many  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Caucasian  tribes, 
of  the  Persians  from  the  Arsacides  to  the  latest  times,  of  the 
Byzantines,  Arabs,  Mongols,  etc. 

•*  In  another  direction  also  the  Armenian  literature  is  of 
considerable  value.  Since  their  conversion  the  Armenians 
have  always  been  very  zealous  adherents  of  Christianity, 
they  have  always  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  ecclesiastical 

1  It  most  %\mo  be  borae  in  mind  tliat  the  sounds  of  Wfllsli  //,  rh,  and  eh  wen 

once  Knpliah  ftlto. 
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questions,  and  their  writers  were  without  exooption  ecclen- 
aatics.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  ttieir  histories  yield 
many  contributions  to  Church  History,  and  that  a  most  ex- 
tensive tdeolog-ical  literature  lias  been  developed,  which  may 
well  claim  the  attention  of  theologians  and  eccleeiastical 
historians. 

"To  this  may  be  added  that  Armenian  literature  gives  us 
translations  of  Grock  and  Syriac  works  which  are  importunt, 
because  they  either  supply  the  place  of  lost  originals,  or  be- 
cause they  supply  valuable  variations  of  the  readings  of  the 
texts  (hat  have  been  preserved.* 

"  We  must  therefore  distinguish  three  classes  of  works  in 
Armenian  literature :  a)  historioal,  b)  theological,  and  c) 
translations. 

ff)  Annenvin  litvnitiire  is  beyoad  jifputo  inmt  brilliHntl)r  rpprvwntod  hj  ito 
bifftorica]  wurlu.  of  «bicb  tbont  6hy  m  in  ut>t«nc».  Tm  mott  impQitnat  of 
tham,  iu  tbv  «:lirottijIof;i«uiI  order  nuw  IuIIowmI— nkich  i»,  h«>w«vvr,  br  nu  ntMlM 
ccttiiin—aTiG  the  foUawint;: 

(4th  ecfflt.  p.c.)  :  Hutory  of  ^t.  (irtt)or^  (the  ApoAtle  of  thc  Armcniiiu),  by 
AjfatkUHpttat,  fii>crctAry  to  Kiiig  Tinilxfan  11.  It  hit«  l>oi^  huiilud  ilown  birth  id 
Qnek  iim  Armmiiui;  but  uiir  ti-st  ii  not  llic  orifpnil  oue.  boinp,  ncroriliDg  to 
nceot  inTwtiaMton,  not  ^arli^r  thnn  th«  6th  cent-  Uvt«ry  «/  iht  I'rtnmtr  vf 
7%rM.  ^pf  ZrMh  Obik,  oouticned  br  John  th*  Alamie»nian,  who  in  ajwifpud 
li)  the  7th  cont.  The  wnrk  Wmi^,  howtTer,  aroardJng  Ui  lh«  Ti(>ws  <i|  nlmunril 
htstviinii,  tu  I  uuvli  lut«r  poiiud.     Utttory  «/Armmia  (344-392),  by  I'mm^tHa  9/ 

(£tb  cepL,  Hvt  ffdden  ige  of  Anii«nian  litnabiro)  :  7%«  B'ttoty  of  JlnmniM, 
from  IhB  earlieat  tuwc  ii{>  to  441  r.c,  bv  M<>*c*  of  KAortm,  tli«  Annonuui  Uero* 
iaUs,  M  th*  AnmituunB  thi'iu«^lv««  cnll  him,  bm  without  reuon;  Bmgrtp^f  *f 
St,  Jitwp,  hy  A'oriHii ;  Httlot-y  of  th*  Htiigiou*  H^an  bttti'Mn  tM»  ^nNfiMiiiH 
and  ArfWM  C4''I)i  t>r  Siutttt  Uitltry  </  ArmmiM  (3&8-4U),  bj  Lastr  ^ 
Piarp. 

(7th  cent ) :  HitUirif  tf  Armtttia,  oroecially  of  iha  vart  with  tbs  Eotpenr 
ll«rftc]iT»  nnd  tb«  Arabi  (£1)0-660),  b;  StbMt%. 

(8tli  cent)  :  Httiiay  of  th*  Jitftinr.n  of  Armenia  Ay  tha  Amht  (fi3-i-788),  br 
LnoHd  th«  rrit*t. 

(lOlb  c«Dt.) :  Ilittory  of  Armmm,  from  thi>  boj^^nninjf  of  1h«  trorld  to  Ui«  j-aw 
93o,  by  Jnlin  Kathittlv;  Hillary  if  xht  Arlinrnmn*  (-V39),  by  TAomat  Arli- 

*  Pull  aroounu  of  Armmian  lit«nture  muv  1m  found  in  tha  Qnadm  iiffa  ttarit 
Utt*rttrin  di  Armtnia,  br  SuAiut  Smnai,  Virmce,  1829;  in  the  Qi»aJ)\>  MU  iftn 
4i  wart  autori  anlteatHrntr  lr«itolU  in  Antieni>,  Venice,  1S25:  nnd  m  Xnmuam't 
Vrrmek  Hhtr  Ottthiehtr  4tr  *trmetii»(hm  LUtfratur,  Loipiifr,  1S36.  Com|iitra 
ftUo  the  Catttiogtu  of  nil  tntrkt  kftwn  to  txint  itt  tkt  Armgnian  tmnyintpt  »f  i 
AtU  rariifr  than  thr  ufnnlrmth  entlwry,  ity  Itn:  H.  O.  0.  It%ri^hl,  Mtuwrnmry 
cf  tht  Am*rie<in  £o»rd  in  Turkt*f.i\i  Vtt^  Jauntctof  the  AiHriMt  OrinitaJ  Sjctttf, 
Tul.  iii.  ISAS,  pp.  240 -tU^ ;  and  Ibn  Oatoicyw  lU  lit  hlUratmrr  armiawfu  drfuai 
U  eomwimefmrul  At  ir.  tiitUJiiyut  iwrj  U  p»'ti«u  Jt*  irii.  (by  fiilkntipan)  in  th« 
Mrl»":/fi  atiati^m*.  t.  i».,  Itvr.  i.,  Bt.  P^tenb.  1800.  A  liniited  Ii*t  of  jtntili^ 
Annniinn  witrki  «ill  also  bo  found  in  iUtmntum't  Smu  OrnmvM/iiM  (ace 
bolow),  pp.  100-111. 
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nmi,  7fi.r,>.w  o/Armtnui,  from  Uib  bftfinnintr  o(  tlipwortj  to  1004,  hy  SUpiitn, 
A'  y  of  tht  Aitutnt,  bv  Moiet  KnUnkatnaifi  (i%lio  u  uUu  ii(><-i);nMl 

■u  I  ■  '.     To  this  period  tWlon^  ali*  Uie  TlUton  in   Vk/it^nit,  ItMhcp 

of  £il««^,  KU[<:lt  (un»o^  uUicr  nwtter  olav  oumtes  the  nligioiu  KjHUndon  oi  tb« 
Oton^iaat  liK'\a  Armenia  in  the  year  £96. 

(Iflb  CTBt):  TriVtfry  .,/  Ai^mmm  (1>8»  1071),  [DestntrtiHii  «f  Ani  Iit  Alp 
AnUo).  hy  Anifakit  cf  Lattivtfi.  Id  tbiii  oentorf  lived  alw  (irtj/or^  JT^'u/ru*, 
ntbor  of  witno  pcxmu  luid  manjr  I«nni«d  Uttm. 

JFwtory.  br  Mi«ha4it\t  S^ri^n  [tniiulat«d  from  llie  E^vriita) :  AmUMaH  ll>»loty 
[053-1132].  by  JTa/fAnr  of  CrhA,  catitinKuA  up  to  I'iSti  tn- r/r^ory /A« /Via*/. 
(Utb  cenL)  :   CAnmilofj/  [-{283),  bv  MkhUaraf  Airivank^ i    rmvtrwl  ITi»U>ry 

JW7).bT  Kitrifao  o/  &»i'rf;rA*i  j;    IJuloiy  of  AriHfn'u  ('HHi-Vin-y,  lavaitiuiu  u( 

I  MoDfuLi),  br  Kti'iikut  If/  Otfihtk :  liiifory  »/  ifittntiti.  by  SUf>/ia»M  Ort*' 
tfwIwjF  n/  rAe  ^nMrauiN  Kinun  in  Ciiittta  (-\2M)],  by  f'ltArdtfi  oy  Eiia*»» 
nil;    Ckrmirit  of  Smhat,  mnX-AiMiA  by  nnulhiT  lliiuil  (Ofil-1331).       Utb 

Hittarjf  of  tht  T-irl/irt,  by  Utihum.      \h\h  C«nt.  :  Hittoiy  of  Jiimrrtiuu, 

hf  T^i-^u  tf  Mtttei.  I7lb  i-4?nt.  :  ComUmparaty  Htilary,  bv  Arakhrt af  TehrU 
[}¥n-\W\).  18tli  nmt. :  ^iK^ry  o/  ^rMmrn  (-1784),  by'M.  CIiatnch«dii  [in 
ikno  tUtaV  rob.). 

Il(  yeurnmhiol  wm-ks  tuny  bn  mt-iitinacHl  Uia  (ollitiriii); :  Tb»  nnc  ucribwl  to 
JTmm  «/ jTAorvNT :  the  U«ot^;>hv  by  rnriJM  (1271):  tbe  Oeofrnphy  and  And- 
(ftiliM  by  F*tt*r  Inj^jtaH,  whii-b  r>elniije;a  to  tliiv  Seginning  of  this  c«iUiiry;  the 
moot  Ocornnhy  by  IStur  1.mh  Alithan. 

t)  Tbfl  ibccloiCTcal  Ut«ratani  Acentfl  lo  bf  «tiU  richer  thui  the  hiiitorinil.  Coo- 
•iintuiai  nt  Fpoca  forbid  mil  to  cauttwtratii  t\%e  c-bl-f  wuik- ;  I  will  tluTcforo 
tniy  awition  two  wslUkiuiwa  writer* :  I's'iik  (f  Kut(;  ui  the  5th  r«>nt.,  wIki  %t(Aii 
t  wok  ifiiiMt  heretic*  (bHifaenj,  I'cniun*.  Crock  philo&opVn,  McLr<:ti>nit«!(,  and 
MllitkwaMi),  usd  AfTM*  SkMorAali,  ot  tliv  Vilii  ci-ill.,  ocK-bl iiUtl  w  [Hitjl,  IIkxiId- 

pn,  nd  H  w>lir. 

4  01  trmvliitiuiu  tiay  Iw  nurDtioncd :  Th«  JtiiU,  innnUu-A  by  /riKfi-  fA/  Grtmt 
tM  iTr*^- abom  llO;  th(- work*  o(  AritiotU,  tramlnt^dby  Dar-I  th^  Phifon.yphtr 
(ikMl  IWJ,  whii  uImi  irrfih*  w-ntks  of  bi«  own  on  philiMOphy;  tbe  lift>  nf  JUxnwlH' 
rifCntM' <,ny  th«  l'H'U<I'>-C'iklli*llicn»);  titt)  Grammitr  <tf  2honjf»iM  Tirar;  ttu) 
Cknmutt  t/  XnM^iiM,  lh«  ttx-iitii^*  of  Pfiiln  and  of  Spkrtm  thi  'Syniw,  etc. 

"  Arroonian  haa  bwn  tho  siihject  of  learned  invpstipahnn  in 

EttrnpoHmce  tbe  last  century-    The  Frcncli  Jesuit,  J.  Villotte 

(lG56-I7-l'J).wiio  W86  a  miewionory  in  Armenia,  was  acquainted 

»iih  the  lan^age,  also  La  Groze,  who  wiia  born  at  Xautes, 

ud  tU^cr  1724  wus  employed  at  the  French  gymnasium  at 

Berlin  (tl739).  and  Villefroy,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1777. 

Id  England  the  brothers  Wlmion  published  M'wos  of  Khorene 

is  173<i  with  a  Latin  translation,  a»  mentioned  ahove.     In 

Oenoany  Armenian  wtw  stuiiied  by  Aknlufh,  who  died  at 

firaUaa  as  professor  in  1704  ;  tbeabove-mcntiuned  La  Croze, 

•nd  SehnVler,  who  publi«bc<l  an  excellent  Tbcsaunw  Ungate 

Ann«niiciD  '  (t  1700  at  Marburg). 

*'But  m.  new  epoch  for  Annenian  studies  be^an  with  the 

liug  of  the  order  of  the  '  Mechitarista*  on  tbe  i^Liud  uf 


t  Anotvlndaini,  1711- 
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St.  T^azaro,  near  Venice,  by  Sflchitar  (1670-1749),  an  order 
which  set  itself  the  noble  disk  of  providing'  the  Annenian 
nation  with  spiritual  and  secular  cultivation,  and  of  reviving 
and  promoting  the  study  of  the  Armenian  language  and 
literature.  This  is  not  the  place  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
merits  of  the  Mecliitarists  and  to  enumerate  their  works;  I 
will  only  remark  that  llxey  have  published  the  most  impurlimt 
Armenian  authors  iu  good  editions,  thus  making  the  liteiuture 
gonomlly  accessible;  that  they  have  composed  works  on 
Armenian  history,  geography,  and  antiquities,  and  by  the 
publication  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  both  in  Armenian 
and  in  the  European  langiutges,  have  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Armenian  language  possible.* 

"Of  their  grammatical  and  lexicographical  works  I  will 
mention  here  the  large  grummar  of  Arson  Bagrutuni'  in 
Armenian,  the  Armenian-Italian  diclionarj-  of  Ciakciak,^  and 
the  great  dictionary  of  the  Academy  of  St,  Lazaro,'  iu 
Armenian. 

"  The  zeal  with  which  the  Jfechitansts  laboured  for  the 
revival  of  their  literature  soon  drew  on  their  countrymen  as 
well,  and  incited  ihem  to  follow  their  example.  Especially 
the  ifechit^irists  of  Vienna,  a,  branch  of  the  Venice  order,  and 
the  Armeuiuns  at  Cunatunliuople,  St.  Pet<?rshurg,  and  Moscow 
have  edited  Armenian  authors  and  produced  works  on  the 
language  and  literature.  Of  these  I  will  mention  the  Crtttcul 
History  of  the  Colloquial  Anneniau  by  Father  Arsen  VonU- 
pet  Aitcnean  written  in  Armenian,''^  Kminian's  Frenoh- 
Ariueniun-Turkish  dictionary,"  the  edition  of  the  historian 
Sebeus,  by  Thatcos  Mihrtad,"  the  works  of  Eniin  (Moscow), 
some  of  whit.;h  ure  mentioned  bulow,  and  those  of  Piitkuiieun, 
the  well-known  Armenian   and  Armenian  scholar  at   the 

'  A  1i<it  (if  tliAir  piihliradoni  is  pren  in  the  CaUhgtu  dn  litre*  i$  Vimprinuri* 
mr^thin\Ht  df  Saiui'hasart,  I'imt**,  wliicb  cnn  iiuUr  he  obtoiaMl  tnm  Uum. 
01  ihi-  (fiT  iL>)  tiioat  iiDiiortiuil  ot  tbcM.'  vorlu  X  list  A  &1h>  ^tcd  by  P«t«nnuiii 
in  liiH  gTsiiiiiiar   HPu  b«lt<w),  p,  10(1  foil. 

>  V<;iiir*.  ISd3. 

>  l}iii<-uuri<>.\nn«tio-lU]iAaoo<»mpo<ito  6»  Emaunnele  Ctnkciak,  Venice,  1837. 

*  Vi'-iin  <.  186S. 

*  [iii<Ti>-iirLsin>  frBD<,-«i».Rnii&iue(B*tarc,  pu  Senpton  Emiauui,  Vicama,  185S. 
1  (,'uDitbiutiavpie,  18fil. 
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TTniversily  of  St.  Petorabnrg.  He  has  edited  Mkliltar  of 
Airivankb,  aud  translated  into  Ru&stan  the  following  authors : 
Mo*ea  Kftlankatimt^i  (1861j,  Sebeos  (1862),  Levond  (18(i2). 
and  Mkbitar  uf  Airivankh.  He  has  written  a  history  of  the 
Mongols  (1873-4)  and  of  the  SaAsanides  (I8G3)  from  Arme- 
nian soarces,  the  latter  of  which  bna  been  translated  into 
Frencli.'  He  has  also  dont*  very  good  service  by  hU  wurk(< 
on  the  Armeniau  diulccts.  TIiih  yeur  an  edition  by  Liu  uf 
Ananiaa  of  Shirak,  and  of  Moaes  of  Ehorene's  geography. 
together  vitb  a  Kuasiou  truniduliou,  huvu  ap]>eared.  We 
mart  also  mention  the  edition  of  the  grammnr  of  IHonysius 
Thrux'  and  the  Armenian  grammar'  by  Cirbied  (in  French 
orthogrnphy),  and  the  editions  of  Mo»es  Kalankatiintsi, 
Ijevond,  Stoph.  Asolik,  Vahram,  Sceph.  Urbelean  and  Smbut 
by  the  meritorious  Shulinuzareau. 

"But  European  scholars  have  also  joined  in  Armenian 
itadica,  especially  the  French,  u^  fur  example,  LSt.-Martin 
(1791-1832),  known  by  his  Memoircs  sur  I'Armenio  (1818), 
bis  remarks  to  the  edition  wiiich  was  eutnistod  to  him  of 
Lebeau's  Histoire  du  Bos-Empire,  and  bis  tmnsbition  of 
John  CalhoUkoa  (Paris,  1841,  ouvrage  poslhume),  Evar.  Prud'- 
faomme,  le  Voillant  de  Florival  (trau^latiou  and  edition  of 
Uoaes  of  Khorcne),  Victor  Lungloia  (sec  bolon),  and — lo^t 
not  lettst — Etlouard  Dulaurier.*  In  Italy  CappcUetti  has 
tnuul»c«d  £lisb6,  und  written  a  work  on  Armenian  antiqui- 
ties, bmed  on  the  labours  of  the  Mwhilarist*.*  Gorman 
Armeoista  are  Neumann,  whose  history  of  the  literature  has 
been  mentioned  above  (be  bus  also  translated  £lish@  and 
Vshram  into  Eugliitb,  and  written  a  French  essay  on  David 
the  Philosopher);  Pctermann,  who  has  written  a  grammar 
and  an  eeaay  on  the  Tiflis  dialect,  together  with  some 
other  works;*    B.  Welte,  who   translated   the  Life  of  St. 


'  ionmii]  anatujoe,  vi.  attiw,  7. 

*  UHa.  lie  U  tocicU  roj«le  dn  uttiqoaim  de  Fnmco,  tl,  1824. 

*  Otaanuire  d»  U  lanme  u-n^aionrM  par  L'irbiM.  r»m,  1823. 

*  SnhardiM  ntr  U  onronnlo^fl  nrtnfriUTnnc  tethtiiqav  iH  historiqMi  V**», 
W9.    Etadai  mr  lo*  chant-  hiftairiiiww(J(>iu'ii.  n«iiiuqti«.  l^i). 

*  L'AnMiiM:  Opera (li  Giunvppe  Citpppll«itti,  l''in-n2<>,  1K4I-2. 

*  OnmokiitUB  linguic  Arnit.DiK«,  Bn-liti,  \^'A1.    IlrevU  liDgiin>  Ann.  gmnnu- 
DM,  litUtunun,  cfanMouiuhui  ciuu  gluwario,  2  £d.  Ucrlia,  1S7S.     fieitoofB  tot 
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Hesrop ;  *  Laaer,  who  tninsluted  Moses  of  Khorene,  and  wrote 
a  grammux  of  tlio  cUuaicuL  language.'  Russia  poss^see  a  high 
authority  in  Armenian  in  the  well-known  scholar  Broaset. 
Besides  a  number  of  short  treatises  bo  has  published  a  col- 
lection of  translations  of  ArmCTiion  hiatorians.'  Other  col- 
lections of  t  mil  slut  ionti  arc  those  of  Lan^loiti  *  and  Dulaurier, 
of  which  last  only  one  voltinie  has  appeared.' 

"  Xow  that  the  chief  Armenian  writers  have  thus  been 
published  and  translated,  it  will  be  the  task,  es{>ecially  of 
European  science,  to  work  up  tho  material  critically  and 
utilize  it  for  Anuenian  as  well  as  Oriental  hiintoi-y  generally. 
A  brilliuut  beginning  1ms  been  made  in  this  direction  by  A. 
T.  Qutschmid,  in  his  essoy  on  the  credibility  of  Moses  of 
Khorene,"  and  another  on  AgathangeloH,  which  has  just 
appeared  in  the  Zcitschrift  der  Deutschcn  Morgeal.  Gesell- 
Bchaft  (b.  xxx'i,  heft  1). 

"  Wiudischmuun  was  the  first  to  prove  strictly,  which  he 
did  in  an  excellent  investigation,''  that  Annenian  is  an  Indo- 
gennanic  language.  Further  investigations  were  made  by 
tho  learned  and  acute  P.  do  Lagarde,  iu  his  Comparison  of 

OMchkhte  dn-  Ereuzzugii  bui  Krm.  QucUan  (AbhiniU.  d^r  Hn-lincr  Akad.  dtr 
WwMUch.  1880).  Uftcrdm  Dialrei  iW  Anoraivr  r,m  Ji&U.  ilwl.  ISM.  TTk- 
Armnian  verriMi  of  Eaiebiiu  tnnal.  into  Ludo  (q>.  EuMbi  chroniconim  libn 
dud.  eil.  Stihoeiie  ii.  It.  ISfiG-?^). 

'  Uorhui'i  Liet>enil><;Bchiinbui]j;  doi  U.  HeR>op  iibombtt,  Tiibiogen,  1M1. 

*  rebamMtuag  dn  Mi'-sm  tod  Kb«ron«,  BogAiHb.  IBOO.  Omnasiik  dar 
tloanubea  annen.  S|tT«nhi',  Wien,  l8Sf>. 

"  CoUoctioiu  d'hutorieat  Ann^nienf.  2  voU.  St.  P^tari).  ]874-(I.  II  contura 
ti^tll&tiititiiie  of  7'A.  Anhroitni,UhlOirv  ili^i  Ardzioun! ;  Aritkt{  tU  Ttfuru,  Ijrrw 
d  (iiiiU<irvit ;  Johttnntt  dt  Dear,  HJotoiriT  d*  rAgboviuiH;.  T,  U, :  Z-^tarm  U 
iiatr* ;  F^f'i  Hermit' Difnthtitn  ;  l^nvithStf  ;  Abraham  4»  Critt,  ilUtmtt  da 
Nadir  Cluili ;  Siimuui-I  iVAni  n«  ftlsn  triinslatcd  Dm  historuftis  itntit-nifiis: 
Kir*ti«*  lif  Gantpti.  Hislnirc  il«  rArmfnw,  ft  OuJrhtanis  iTOuAra,  llUt>>irit,  SL 
r^tonb.  1(170-1,  aad  finnlljr.  niitoire  de  la  Siuonie  par  St^batUM  Orbtliun,  St. 
Petenb.  18«4. 

*  CcUection  dee  bl*tari«a»  un«ieDft  ct  uodernes  de  rAmAiiM  publi^e  en 
Pran^BU,  Puris,  IHtt'-t*.  t  vols.  Cimdiiiis  traoslottons  at  Moses  ot  kb^ireiMr 
FaijHa«  of  ByxEUititini.  Zenoh  of  Glak.  John  Uie  Unmiconiao.  Korian.  EIibM, 
Luar  r>(  Phaqi,  truiuIateJ  by  Kruir  (Moicaw),  Gb^riau  (Wairv],  anil  V. 
LoDxtniii. 

*  lliblioth^quo  biilariqu«  arin^moiiiiB :  Chioniqne  de  SlattbieD  d'EdMM),  cna- 
tinuJe  pAT  Qi^Dirc  la  itri-trf.  Pam.  IR-!>8.  Hi-  nlto  iniblishM]  n  It^neil  dr» 
hutoricni  dw  Croi'uidas,  iWrnnpnt*  anD6ni«fi«^  with  whuh  1  am  not  acqtiaintn]. 

■  t'eber  die  (ilaubwunlit;keit  d«r  armeo.  Ge«cbuiht«  dea  Mdhim  t.  Kburran! 
(Tk'HcStr  dcT  phil.-liwt.  Cuara  der  konigl.  ncha.  OeaeUwtiaft  der  WuKoicb. 
xu  Ijcipiifr,  1876). 

■  Abliaiut]ung»i  der  bttyemcbcD  Acadvinie,  ir.  2,  t&46. 
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tlie  Armoniaa  Consonants  with  thoae  of  Sanskrit,*  and  in 
•everal  other  works,  and  after  him  by  Friedrich  Milller  of 
Vienna,  who  since  I8CI  has  published  a  Beriea  of  oasays  on 
Armenian  in  the  Sitzungaberichte  der  Wiener  Akademle. 
Patkmncan  wrote  a  treatise  in  Russian  on  the  formation  of 
the  ArrooDian  language,  which  vas  translated  into  French 
in  1870.*  The  re«ult  of  Fr.  Uiillor's  inveetigations  was  to 
mftko  oat  Armenian  to  be  an  Iranian  language.  I  myself 
maintained  on  the  other  hand,  in  un  es»ay  ou  tho  place  of 
Armenian  in  the  Indogermanic  hingiiaj^eft,'  that  Armenian 
ui  an  independent  member  of  tho  ludo^rmanic  family, 
coming  between  Iranian  and  Slavonio,  or.  between  Aryan 
and  Eurojiean.  Fr.  Miiller  has  however  maintained  hia 
fonoer  opinion,  and  defended  it  afresh,  without,  however, 
convincing  me.* 

"Fr.  Mriller  has  traced  the  Armeuion  alphabet  to  a  Beinitio 
origin,  while  I  have  attempted  to  prove,  in  conjunetiou  with 
V.  Qardthausen,^  that  it  ia  derived  from  the  Greek. 

"  The  Vienna  Mechitarint  Dervishean  has  lately  made  some 
etymological  investigations, "  which  have  not,  however,  led  to 
ftoy  oerlaio  results.  Paul  de  I<ngarde  has  just  announced  a 
work,'  tlie  sixth  section  of  which  (pp.  227-624)  treats  of  the 
Armenian  language.  This  section  gives  a  list  of  Armenian 
words  *  which  have  been  elucidated  by  a  comparison  with  the 
words  of  other  languagc«,  sifts  this  material,  and  assigns 
nnmencally  to  eauh  of  the  scholam  who  has  worked  in  thia 
field  his  share  of  honour.'  I  cannot  give  further  details 
Aboat  this  book,  as  it  has  not  yet  come  into  my  hands." 


I  Tnttictuniir  d^r  nmmiurhna  ConHonmnten  mil  dnnon  ilfti  Sunsknt,  Z«it- 
'  rib  dor  t>«i)uch-Moriteal.  (jMellach.  it.  3-17  tg.;  Artca,  Uallef  llfol;  Zor 
Wbto  in   Armemer.  I80-I  ;  GtwHiuiuHll«   ADhimdtungtn,  LsipXIg,  IStlS; 
Biiu  baclriMlMa  LexicoCTapbie,  I^iipiiig,  1866. 
*  jMwlaurtinira.  1*1.1  >•  VI. 

'  Ttlvr  die  ivti^litinL.-  lira  .VmwaiK'hoD  im  KreiRe  der  inda^.  Spnchen  (Kulio'i 
rscliuDg,  Kxiii.  iJ.  i..  ind  in  the  Nacbtrap,  II.  iU, 
l'-^  ArtDvoiBrben  im  Etumi  d.  iii^og.  S[i.  :5iUyi>g)ib,  iW 
■'(■a*: 
»  Zf  )>.Moii^nI.  GoMllaob.,  ixi.  1, 

:'.%>■.<  I    '!■•  iit.irmmucbe  f}, 
V  finniai4-la,  Otittioimi.  IttiT.    (Jtutippesnd.but  witbout  ihewctioaprombed 
th<  Amcniaa  lufugu,  wtiich  will  be  psblubed  in  Uu  A.btuuHl.  doc  tiuttiag- 
q—illirh  d«  WiHOieh.) 
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On    thr    Lanouaoes   op   thb    Tnpo-Chinesk  Pf.ninsdla,' 

AND    THE    InUIaN    ArCHIPKLAQU. 

Our  able  nnd  energetic  member,  Mr.  R.  N.  Cuat,  to  whom 
my  predecessor  was  indebted  for  a  report  ou  the  Non-Aryau 
lungungca  of  India,  has  tbis  year  crowned  his  work  by  the 
present  survey  of  the  eDormous  field  of  languages  comprised 
in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Mr.  Oust  hns  accumulated  a  mass  of  information 
which  is,  no  doubt,  quite  unique,  and  cannot  foil  to  be  of 
immense  service  to  future  investigators ;  ho  has  spared  no 
pains  to  moke  hi8  report  as  complete  as  possible,  even  taking 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Holland  in  order  to  get  the  best 
information  on  the  languages  of  Dutch  India,  and  the  result 
is  one  which  we  cannot  but  regard  with  unmixed  siitisfaciioD. 

^'In  our  report  of  lust  yetir  on  tho  subject  of  the  ffon- 
Aryan  Languages  of  India,  wc  ended  abruptly  on  tho  confines 
of  the  Political  Government  of  Bengal.  It  was  necessary, 
for  want  of  space,  to  draw  the  line  somewhere;  but  there  wut 
no  ethnical  or  linguistic  reason  for  pausing  there,  and  wo 
now  take  up  the  thread  nf  our  narrative,  and  enter  into 
British  Burmah,  and  thence  proceeding  southward  into  thu 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  notioe  the  islands  of  the  Indian, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Austral  Archipelago,  and  throw 
our  net  over  the  whole  country  which  intervenes  betwixt 
India  and  China,  the  debatable  land  of  the  Brahmunical  and 
Buddhist  religious. 

"  To  avoid  the  charge  of  unnecessarily  repeating  the  state- 
raonta  of  others,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  region  bos  never 
been  treated  as  a  whole  since  Leyden's  paper  on  tho  Indo- 
Chinese  Languogee  in  tho  Asiatic  Researches  of  1808,  a 
masterly  production  for  the  time ;  and  yet  some  of  thet>e 
languages  have  been  known  in  Kurope  by  published  treatises 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Max.  Altiller,  in  bis 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  avoids  the  subject,  and 
refers  his  readers  to  his  Letter  to  liunsen,  an  Appendix  to 
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the  rhilosophy  of  History,  wonderful  for  the  period,  but  a 
book  not  readily  acceesiblo,  and  now  tn^enty-6ve  yooi's  bchiad 
date.  Whitney,  in  his  Life  and  Growth  uf  Langtiagoa,  dis- 
pooes  very  summarily,  and  in  the  lump,  of  this  great  family. 
Horelacque,  in  his  LinguiBtique,  dated  1876,  lulls,  where  a 
French  book  ou^ht  to  have  been  strong,  for  he  fairly  eihlrka 
the  Cambojun,  and  treats  the  Annamito  most  inadequately. 
He  is  not  stnctly  correct  with  regard  to  Siamese  and  Bur- 
mesc.  He  iguom  altogether  the  Mou,  Shau,  and  Savago 
Lan^nages,  and  has  no  notice  of  Kawi.  Both  Tlovelacque 
uzid  Whitney  had  access  to  Friederich  SliJiler's  Linguiatic 
EsMj  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Novara,  and  qaoto  from  it  freely. 
Tbc  Toluable  hooka  of  Crawfurd,  Raffles,  and  Marsden,  the 
learm-d  essays  of  I-<ogan,  Bignndct,  Lowe,  Itastiaa,  and 
others,  are  known  to  few  ;  even  the  great  epoch-making  essay 
of  Humboldt  uu  the  Kawi  hmguuge  has  uuver  appeared  in  iin 
English  dress.  As  to  the  Frencli  writers  on  the  Cambojtin 
and  Anuamite,  the  Dutch  writers  ou  Mahiy,  Javanese,  Kawi, 
Ilugi,  Macassar^  and  the  numerous  inferior  languages  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  the  Spanish  writers  on  Tagil,  Bisayan, 
and  the  minor  languages  of  the  Philippiueii,  their  very  name 
is  unknown.  Mr.  Latham's  chapters,  iu  his  Elements  of 
Cooiparativo  Philology,  on  these  languages,  fall  short  of  the 
fullniiiH  and  accuracy  wliich  distinguish  the  rest  of  Ids  work, 
and  are  twenty  years  beliind  date.  The  newly- published 
anonymuiu  Dictionary  of  Languages,  though  very  brief,  a 
for  tbo  most  part  correct. 

"  CrosBtng  the  polilicid  boundary  of  British  Burmah,  wo 
find  ourselves  in  the  Province  of  Arracan,  the  people  of 
which  are  called  Mugs,  (derived  from  Jlaghuda,  according  to 
Leyden,]  are  partly  Buddhist,  partly  Brahmanical  in  religion^ 
and  apeak  a  dialect  of  the  Burmese,  from  whom  they  are 
Mparat«d  by  the  great  wall  of  the  Toma  range  of  mountains. 
The  name  Kakheng  ia  applied  to  the  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arracan,  from  the  Pali  word  meaning  *  abode  of 
deiDOoa.'  The  hill  tribes  are  pagan  and  savages,  and,  with 
tb«  exception  of  the  Khyong.  we  have  little  knowledge  of 
their  language.     They  are  the  same  as  tlioso  alluded  to  by 
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name  in  our  Inst  yenr's  paper  as  on  the  frontier  of  Chlttagong, 
the  Mrung,  Eumi,  and  Mru.  Latham  calls  them  the  tribee 
of  the  River  Koliidyn  or  Kalaclaii,  the  limit  of  Kalas,  the 
terra  by  which  they  call  all  forciguere,  quoting  from  a  notice 
of  them  under  that  name  by  Latter  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  Their  numbers,  features,  and  rela- 
tive reliition  to  each  other,  and  to  Burmcoe,  has  still  to  be 
determined;  they  have  no  written  character,  and  will  prob- 
ably in  the  progress  of  civilization  disappear.  A  vocabulary 
of  these  dialects  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  Captain  r4ewin*8 
Hill  Tracts  of  Chittagong.  1869.  Sir  A.  Phayre  and  Mr. 
Bryan  Hodgson  describe  them  in  J.B.A.S. 

"  Of  one  language,  the  Khyeng  or  Hiou,  spoken  by  a 
peoplu  who  are  peguns,  but  the  moat  extensively  diffused  in 
the  great  Western  Mountain  range  of  Burmah,  and  who  are 
settling  down  to  regular  agriculture,  we  have  a  satisfactory 
grammaticol  mcmorundum  by  a  Member  of  our  Society,  Major 
G.  E.  Fryer,  who  occupies  the  post  of  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Siindoway,  iu  which  they  are  included«j 
This  language  may  be  classed  as  in  the  first  stage  of  aggluti* 
nation ;  the  tonca  are  very  elaborate,  but  the  construction 
simple.  Attached  to  these  notes  is  a  vocabulary  :  there  is 
no  written  character,  no  literature,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  notices  and  votwbularies  in  tlie  Aaiatio  KcAearuheB  and  in 
the  J.B.A.S,,  in  which  also  Major  Fryer's  note  appeared,  we 
have  no  further  information. 

"Passing  down  the  coa^t  we  come  to  the  delta  of  the  great 
river  of  Burmah,  the  Trftwadee.  This  has,  from  prehistoric 
times,  been  occupied  by  a  race  separate  in  language  from 
the  Burmese ;  the  race  is  known  as  Tuluin,  the  languuge  as 
Peguan  or  Mon,  and  the  province  as  Pegu.  They  had  their 
day  of  greatnestM,  but  within  the  last  century  were  over- 
powered by  llie  Burmese,  who  occupy  the  middle  regions  of 
the  Irawadee,  and  during  their  time  of  power  tried  to  ex- 
tcnuiiiate  this  language,  which  lias,  however,  revived,  since, 
in  IB/iJi,  Pegu  becnme  n  British  Province,  and  Rangoon  the 
capital  of  British  Burmah. 

*'Dr.  Mason  and  Sir  A.  Phayre  liave  stated  their  opinion 
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in  fuvour  of  a  councsioa  Imguistieallv  botweoD  Iho  Mon 
aod  the  lanpmge  oC  the  Hos  or  Koles,  on  the  other  sido  of 
the  Buy  of  Bengal,  in  the  Western  District  of  Bengal.  This 
i«  one  of  the  hard  qnestioaa  of  Philology  and  Ethnology, 
We  have  an  excellent  grammar  of  the  language,  by  the  hite  ReT, 
]ir.  Hasvcll,  a  Protestant  Missionary,  who  does  not  agree  in 
this  theorj*.  Moreover,  a  connexion  is  aaflertcd  lingnistically, 
by  the  lute  Dr.  Logan,  between  the  Mon  and  the  Annainito 
Unguagc,  on  the  eonfiuea  of  China,  which  we  shall  notice 
further  down.  Sir  A.  Phayro  states  that  it  is  uncertain,  when 
theK  first  immigrant  Moub  arrircd  ;  they  were  joined  by  a 
Draridian  emigration  6rom  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  the 
vord  Talain  survives  as  a  i-ecord  of  the  Telinga  connesion. 

"  The  Mon  alphabet  is  of  an  Indian  source  through  the 
Dravidiun,  but  there  is  little  trace  in  the  language  of  that 
connexion.  Dr.  Bustian  (in  the  Journal  of  ihc  Boyat  Asiatio 
Society)  eays  that  the  Mons  adopted  for  their  sole  alphabet 
(redi^oua  and  occuhur)  the  Pali  alphabet,  which  is  used  evor\'- 
where  else  for  the  sacred  books  only.  There  is  no  dictionary 
of  xht  langua<>e,  but  a  vocabulary  is  attached  to  the  gram- 
mar, and  there  are  voL-abuluriea  by  Crawfurd,  Buchanan, 
Sir  O.  Campbell,  and  Hunter.  The  people  are  fiuddhista. 
Their  ucred  books  are  translated  into  Mon,  abundantly  inter- 
apersed  with  Pali,  an  inflective  Arj'an  language.  There  are 
many  loan  Pali  and  Burmese  words  brought  in  by  religious 
and  secular  domination.  It  is  classed  ns  monosyllabic,  but  it  is 
impoasible,  in  the  sjwoo  allotted  in  this  Report,  to  define  with 
precisiun  the  traosition  stages  of  Monosyllabic  and  Agglu- 
tinating languagea.  There  are  no  changes  in  nouns  to  mark 
their  rtlutiuuif  to  other  words;  this  in  tthown  only  by  position. 
Numbers  and  genders  are  indicated  by  addition  of  words: 
teoaes  and  moods  are  inadequately' shown  by  af&xee  and 
prefixes;  frequently  there  is  nothing  but  the  connexion  to 
■how  them.  The  construction  of  the  language  is  quite 
different  from  the  Hunneae,  the  location  of  words  being 
alttost  olways  the  reverse.  This  is  one  of  the  languages, 
iriiose  days  are  numbered ;  it  may  survive  in  villages,  or 
autODg  the  emigruuls   settled  iu   Slam,  but  Burmese   will 
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0tipp1ant  it  in  the  towns.      "We  have  a  translation  of  the 
New  TeaUuneut  in  this  lauguagij. 

"Following  the  const  to  ihc  liniils  of  British  Bnrmah,  we 
eut«r  the  province  of  Tonasserim.  A  portion  ia  occupied  by 
the  same  race  of  Peguans,  and  the  remainder  by  congeners  of 
the  Burmese  race,  speaking  a  dialect  of  that  language  under 
the  name  of  Tuvoyeu  or  TaneagMiri.  A  list  of  the  worda  of 
a  dialect  in  Tenosserim  called  Tungtho  or  Thoungtoo,  is  given 
by  Messrs.  B.  TTodgaon  and  Hunter,  as  collected  by  Dr. 
Morton,  which,  accurdiug  la  Maauu,  is  nearly  allied  tu  Pwo 
Kar^n,  and  according  to  Bastian,  had  an  alphabet  of  ila  own. 
The  meet  southern  portion  of  this  long  narrow  province  is 
only  separated  by  a  low  range  of  bills  from  the  kingdom  of 
Siara;  but  in  the  mouittaiiious  tract  in  the  corner  of  junction 
of  Siam  and  Burraab  in  the  country  of  tho  Karens,  who  have 
obtained  a  notoriety  from  their  ready  acceptance  of  some 
form  of  the  Chridtiau  religion  at  the  hands  of  energetic 
missionaries,  Iludson,  Mason.,  and  "Wudo,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  ample  linguistic  information.  They  are  three 
distinct  triben:  the  Sgan  and  the  Pwo,  und  the  Kurenni  or 
Kaya,  or  Ibxl  Kar^n.  They  were  downright  savages,  and 
pagans,  and  many  are  so  siill.  The  Red  Karen  are  pur- 
posely loft  independent  both  of  tho  British  und  Burmese 
GovernmonU:  their  dialecta  differ  so  much  as  to  render 
communication  as  difEcult  us  if  tht'y  were  sepnrate  languages. 
Sir  A.  Fha^Te  reports  within  the  limits  of  British  Burmah 
tho  following  subdivisons :  Pakee,  Maune  Pughu,  Bghae, 
Weo-\Vttee,  and  Sgae. 

"It  m  assorted  that  tho  Kakhyens,  who  will  be  noted 
hereafter,  and  Karens,  are  ideaitical  :  tho  legeudu  of  the 
Karens  certainly  point  to  a  descent  from  tlie  mountains. 
Out  of  fifty  thousand  nearly  one-half  are  Gliristians.  They 
have  no  literature,  and  no  iiuligeuouu  character:  the  Homuu 
and  Burmese  are  both  employed.  The  field  has  boen  well 
worked.  We  have  grammars  by  Wade  and  Musnn,  in  two 
dialects ;  dictiunariet>  by  \N'ade  and  Mason  ;  vocabularies  by 
Hunter,  Bennett,  Wade,  and  Mason.  Portions  of  the  Bible 
have  been  truualated  into  three  dialects,  and  numerous  con- 
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tribntions   nuulc   to  juuniaU,  and   maiiy   separate  Tolumcs 
published  in  Europe  and  America. 

"  Ascending  the  Irawadee,  we  find  its  middle  course  occu- 
pied  by   tbo    BurmaliB,   or   Burmese,    speaking    thu    great 
Burmcae  lonjfuage,  called  in   parly  days  the  Avan,  a  ian- 
goage  great  in  reUgioo,  politics,  and  literature,  (be  chief 
langua;ro  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Tibeto-Rurman  group, 
as  the  Tibetan  is  of  the  northorn.     The  word  Burmah  in  a 
cormptian  of  Myamnia,  or  Marumnia,  which  is  again  a  con- 
tnictioii  of  the  Sanskrit  Mahavnrnn,  the  honornry  titlo  of 
the    Khahatrya.      The   Burniesc   are  a   nation  of  boundless 
pride  and  great  pretension,  but  they  point  to  the  Itakheng, 
or  ArntkaQeee,  as  the  oldest  dialect  of  their  language.     The 
BanDdse  and  Tibetan  are  the  ouly  literary  luuguuges  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  unlettered  and  savage  congeners,  but  a 
oloter  scrutiny  n-ill,  before  long,  point  out  the  distingui.'^hing 
fntures,  and  enable  a  proper  classifit-ation  to  be  made  of  sub- 
famUiea,  while  admitting  a  common  origin.     In  addition  to 
thoM  already  named,  and  the  Kukliyens,  to  bo  noticed  in  next 
paragnipb,  there  ore  numerous  kindred   languages  of  the 
Tibeto-Burman  family  within  the  goveniment  of  Bengal  and 
rtiMiii.  and  noticed  in  iho  report  of  last  year.     There  were 
eeren  races  of  the  ifyumma  stm-k,  Rakheng,  Burmese,  Talnin, 
Ehren,  Kur<^u,  Yo,  and  Tavoyce.     The  Burmese  have  their 
oim  character,  derived  from  the  Indian.     The  Pali  is  their 
language  as  Buddhlat«.     Lcydeu,  as  far  back  aa  1808^ 
rited  that  the  Burmcee  was  not  purely  monosyllabic,  but 
connecting  link   between   raonusyllabic  and   polysyllabic 
tguagcs;  this  opinion  has  been  jimtiHod  by  a  more  intimate 
maintance.    By  many  authuriliofi  Burmese  and  Karen  are 
oj  mouoeyUabic.    Max  Miillor  thinks  that  they  are 
not  so;  but.  aa  before  stated,  before  any  decision  is  arrived 
■  Atf  we  roust  settle  what  the  line  of  demarcation  is.     If  the 
tooeasioiul  use  of  particles,  which  have  no  meauiug  by  thcm- 
■elT«0,  removes   ihcm   from   the  monosyllabic   order,   then 
Chincao  itself,  with  its  dead  words,  must  ceuso  to  be  styled 
moao^llabic.     Mere  juxtaposition,  moreover,  is  not  aggluti- 
nation, and  further,  admitting  that  Chinese  has  rudimeutary 
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traces  of  agglutinatioD,  it  is  the  extent,  to  which  this  prio- 
ciple  ftppRiirs  to  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  of 
each  language,  that  must  decide  the  order  to  which  the 
laQguugo  beloogs.  All  the  Indo-Chinese  languages  admit 
and  incorporate  words  from  the  Puli,  an  inHexional  language, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  break  up  these  loan-words,  and 
oiler  them,  is  a  test  of  the  genius  of  the  language  in  as- 
fiimilntiug  diseordiint  inatorials.  It  has  been  known  by 
published  works  in  Eunipe  lor  more  than  a  century.  There 
are  dictionaries  by  Hough,  Judson,  and  Lane ;  gmmmara 
by  Judson,  Latter,  and  Carey;  Tocabularios  by  Loyden, 
Buchuuun,  Lnthnm,  Sir  G.  Campbell,  uud  Uunter ;  mis- 
ccUaueout>  treatis**  by  5IaiiiwHring,  Chaee,  Towers,  Phayre, 
and  Low ;  and  a  famuus  treatise  by  Schleicrmacher,  on  tbo 
influence  of  writing  upon  a  language.  This  is  a  strong 
vernacular,  likely  to  complete  the  absorption  already  com- 
menced of  uU  its  weaker  neighbours,  and  worthy  to  do  so. 
The  whole  Bible  is  traiislatetl  into  Burmese. 

"^Wending  itie  river  Jrawadee,  we  Uud  in  the  mountains 
separating  Burmuh  from  Chiiiu  an  unruly  raee  culled  Knkhyen 
orKaku,  known  in  the  valley  of  Assam  as  Singhpo  (which 
merely  means  'u  man ')  or  Chingpaw,  Highlanders,  pagans, 
and  savages  at  a  decidedly  low  state  of  ciWlizution,  tliough 
living  in  Tilla[*es,  and  agricultnrisls.  In  Dr.  Anderson's 
*  Ex|>e<lilion  to  Western  Yunnn,'  published  in  1871,  and 
his  'Mandalay  to  ilomicn,*  published  in  1S7G.  we  read  of  bis 
long  dtetention  among  these  inhospitable  tribes  in  1868  and 
1875,  during  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  pass  from  Bbamoo 
into  Tunan.  He  reeognized  the  pliysical  resemblance  be- 
twixt them  and  the  Karens,  which  is  confirmed  by  their 
lungiiage.  He  gives  a  vocabulary  of  the  Eakhyens,  which 
ho  (perhaps  incorrectly)  describes  as  monosylhibic,  spoken  in 
an  ascending  tune,  every  sentence  ending  in  a  long  clear  'ee.* 
The  Ronoan  Catholic  Bishop  Bigandot,  who  visited  thia  tract, 
identitietl  them  with  the  Singhpos  described  in  our  report  of 
last  year,  and  other  tribes  in  the  Assum  valley,  and  notict-nl 
their  resemblance  to  the  Khyensand  Karens.  Tlie  pronuncia- 
tion is  sole  and  oa«y:  the  construeliou  of  sentences  simple 
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and  direct;  there  is  no  written  character.  Few  Kakhrens, 
except  the  chit^fd^  could  apeak  Burmese,  but  some  could  speak 
and  write  Cbinese. 

**Pr,  Anderson  found  another  tribe,  blended  in  daily  life 
with  lite  Kttkliyens,  the  Ijeesawa,  who  were  perfectly  distinct 
in  every  respect,  and  whose  language  waa  akin  to  the 
RarmeM. 

*'  Uere  we  come  upon  the  gates  of  China,  and  the  channel 
of  a  future  traffic,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Margary,  We 
•hall  know  more  soon  of  the  Kukhyens.  We  have  vocabu- 
lariw  of  ihera  and  the  Lee»aws,  by  Anilerson ;  of  the  Kakhyens 
by  Bigandet,  Robinson,  and  Logan. 

"  Dr.  LogQD,  who  hod  rare  opportunitio*  of  studying  the 
nbj«ct,  which  he  has  illustrated  by  a  series  of  learned  papers 
ID  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (whioh  died  with 
Kim   in    I80O),  would  divide  the  languages  of  the   Indo- 
Chinese  into  two  main  branches:  1,  the  Western  Himalayan, 
or  Tib(.>(an,  which  includes  the  Burman,  Kakhyen,  Kur^n,  and 
Ihrirnnmemus  uncultivutod  congeners  in  the  valley  of  the  Ira- 
wftdeeand  Burumpootur;  and  theKasterti  H imulnyan,  or  Mon- 
AntMiD,  including  the  Mon,  Shan.  Cambojan,  and  Annamite 
families,  and  all  their  rude  cungenera.   It  is  at  this  point  that 
we  Itavc  the  Wesloru  Himalayan  branch,  and  enter  the  Eostnm 
rpfpcm.     We  also  leave  the  regions  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
ittfiucncQ  of  British  India,  the  great  valleys  of  the  Irawadee, 
.wyn,  and  Sitang,  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
a   physical   and   IJnguiwtic   wiiieralied  into  a  country 
bdepeodent  of  Britiah  power,  and  speaking  a  more  strictly 
BoQosyllabic  language.      Buddhii^m  and   the  great    Hindu 
dnliiatiou  still  accompany  us,  and  at  one  point,  indeed,  the 
Skas  oirilization  oroeaosthcwatershedand,  leaving  the  valleyg 
of  Uip  rivers  ^lekong  and  Menam,  penetrates  to  the  valleys  of 
tli«  Iniwadee  and  the  Burumpootur.    The  Shan  states,  which 
Pome  (irnt  under  notice,  are  divided  into  three  groups,  wMch 
s't  rwiiectively  subject  to  Burmah,  Sium,  and  Chiua.      A 
fourti]  group,  whieh  is  part  of  British  India,  known  as  the 
^hrt  of  Khamtee,  Ahom,  and  Aitom,  were  included  in  our 
nport  of  hut  year.    In  a  narrow  wedga  of  inconsiderable 
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width,  yet  no  less  than  fifteen  degrees  in  length,  the  Shan 
language  extends  from  the  Burumpootur  ia  Assam,  a  province 
of  British  ludia,  to  Btiiigkok  on  the  Gulf  of  Siara.  Max 
JIuUer  declares  that  they  cling  by  their  roots  to  the  same  soil 
as  the  Tibeto-Bunnun  family,  which  we  have  just  described. 
They  are  known  as  Tai,  are  Buddhisis,  though  clinging  to 
old  pagan  woi-ships  of  Nuts  and  spirits ;  civilized,  as  an  in- 
stance of  which  nit  the  branches  of  the  family  have  their  own 
special  alphabet,  all  no  doubt  of  the  same  st^jck,  but  all  with 
special  variations.  Thus  we  have  ono  alphabet  of  the  jrroat 
Siameee  conquering  people,  two  varieties  of  the  subject 
Lauliaiks,  a  third  of  tlic  Shuns  dependent  on  Burmah,  both 
the  latter  atft^cted  by  the  Burmese  alphabet,  and  circular  in 
shape.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Tui  Mow,  or  Tot 
Kho,  within  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunan,  are  diamond- 
shaped,  a  fact  ti>  be  attributed  to  Chinese  influence.  The  alpha- 
bets of  the  Khamtee  and  Ahom,  within  the  limits  of  British 
India,  resemble  the  IShau,  but  -with  certain  modifications. 
The  language  of  this  Tui  family  was,  no  doubt,  originally  the 
same,  ond  is  still  essentially  the  some.  They  were  a  con- 
quering race,  who  uune  from  the  north  in  historic  times,  and 
still  hold  their  own,  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  with 
great  power  and  vitality  ;  their  language,  in  process  of  time, 
became  separated  into  diulcctd ;  there  are  laws  of  euphony, 
and  variations  of  vocabulary,  peculiar  to  each  dialect.  In 
the  Shan  states  the  Burmese  domination  has  \e(t  its  mark. 
Many  Pali  words  have  crept  iu  from  religious  iutluences. 
All  the  Tai  languages  are  tonal,  and  accuracy  in  t-peuking 
depends  on  the  {".tact  kuowledge  of  the  tone;  the  Siamcac 
alphabet  expresses  these  tones,  but  the  others  do  not.  Books 
are  generally  metrical ;  the  language  is  rich  to  redundancy 
in  synonyms. 

"In  our  last  year's  report  we  noticed  the  vocabularies  of 
Khamtee  and  Ahom  in  the  volley  of  Assam.  The  Shan  states 
of  Bunnah  arc  represented  by  a  Shan  grammar,  published 
by  the  llev.  J.  Gushing,  at  Rangoon,  in  1871,  and  a  vocabu- 
lary is  in  the  course  of  preparuiiuu.  There  are  vocabularies 
by  Hunter  and  others.     It  is  distinctly  asserted  that,  while 
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the  Siamese  alone  call  themselves  Thai  or  'free/  all  the  others 
call  themselves  Tai  without  the  aspirate,  and  for  some  unex- 
plained reason;  and,  again,  that  the  language  is  monosyllabic, 
and  that  the  many  polysj'llabic  words  in  it  are  loan-words 
from  the  Aryan  Pali  and  the  agglutinating  Burmese ;  the 
religious  language  of  the  Shans  is  a  mosaic  of  Shan,  Pali, 
and  Burmese. 

"  While  of  the  Burmese  Shan  states  we  have  full  informa- 
tion, of  the  Chinese  Shan,  or  Tai  Mow,  or  Tai  Khe,  we  have 
scant  knowledge.  Mr.  Margary  was  killed  in  a  Shan  town, 
and  the  French  expedition  under  Captain  Lagree  passed 
through  several  of  them.  We  have  vocabularies  of  the  Shan 
and  Hota  Shan  in  Yunan  by  Anderson,  of  the  Shan  by 
Bishop  Bigandet  and  Yule  ;  and  vocabularies  of  the  Pa-Iaong 
or  Palo,  a  sub-family  of  the  Shans,  by  Bigandet,  Logan, 
Latham,  Anderson,  and  Yule.  The  establishment  of  a 
British  Agent  at  Bhamoo  will  throw  light  upon  these  dark 
places. 

"  The  term  *  Lawa '  is  said  to  be  applied  by  the  Chinese  to 
all  frontier  tribes.  The  Shan  states  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  of  Siam  are  called  '  Laos.'  They  are  Buddhists, 
with  pagan  customs,  and  fairly  civilized,  and  their  language 
has  acquired  in  linguistic  books  the  name  of  Laotian.  No- 
thing  was  known  of  them  until  M.  Mouhot  visited  them  in 
1861,  and  died  on  the  frontier.  He  had  followed  the  course 
of  the  Menam,  and  struck  across  to  the  Mekong.  In  1861 
the  French  expedition  under  Captain  Lugr^e  and  Lieutenant 
Gamier,  ascended  the  Mekong  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Talifue  in  Yunan,  and  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
country.  The  language  is  pronounced  identical  with  Siamese, 
with  peculiarities.  Outside  the  civilized  Laos,  in  a  much 
lower  stage  of  civilization,  are  downright  pagan  Lawas,  and 
we  find  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  still  retaining 
their  independence  under  the  generic  name  of  Moi,  but  the 
^tecial  name  of  Khasmi,  Khmens,  Lewett,  and  Doe;  vocabu- 
laries are  supplied  by  Hunter,  Garnier,  and  ilouhot. 

"  Leaving  the  river  Mekong,  which  strikes  to  the  east,  we 
follow  the  course  of  the  river  Menam  to  Bangkok,  the  capital 
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of  the  great  kingdom  of  Siom,  who  call  thomselvee  '  Thai,' 
bat  wero  called  by  the  Malaya  '8iam.'  The  Sianie«o  language 
la  apokea  by  fuur  millions,  ri<liculou8ly  proud,  and  a  oouquor- 
ing  TOoe,  maintainiDg  till  within  our  time  a  conflict  with  th« 
Burmeso  to  the  uorth,  the  Malays  to  the  south,  and  the 
Anuamitcs  and  Cambojans  to  the  west.  Bostiun  remarks,  iu 
llie  pages  of  the  J.R.A.S.,  that  the  Siamese  gradually  diverged 
from  pure  monosylliibiam,  by  the  introduction  of  words  from 
the  Pali,  aud  thus  it  differed  very  considerably  from,  the 
Oliincso ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  monosyllabic, 
and  more  powerfully  accented,  than  the  Burmese.  Next  to 
tho  Chinese,  according  to  Baatian,  it  is  richest  iu  tones  of 
the  so-called  monosyllabto  languages.  This  language  has 
bueu  kuoivu  to  Europeans  for  two  centuries.  An  inscription 
exists  in  the  ruins  of  tho  old  capital  of  Ayutbia,  dat«d  1264 
A.D.  There  are  three  idioms,  that  of  the  sacred  Buddhistic 
books,  that  of  the  higher  orders,  aud  that  of  tho  people.  la 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  ideas  is  the  introduction 
of  Sanskrit  aud  Pali  words,  accommodated  to  Siamese  vocali- 
zation. There  is  an  enormoua  religious  and  secular  literature, 
in  which  there  \s  a  study  of  euphony  and  neglect  of  senee. 
and  it  is  deemed  an  elegance  to  have  many  words  in  the 
same  sentence  commencing  with  the  same  letter.  European 
printing  presses  are  established  at  Bangkok,  and  Goveniment 
Gazettes  are  published,  hut  no  indigenous  native  printing 
press.  Tho  King  himself  t-olks  and  writes  good  English,  as 
did  his  predecessor.  The  best  grammar  aud  dictionary  are 
by  Bishop  Pallegoix.  The  vocabulary  of  Ijoubore  is  dated 
1687  A.D.,  aud  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  hiter  rocabu- 
laries  and  fugitiro  notices  of  so  great  a  langiiage,  for  thoy 
are  numerous,  some  scientific,  like  those  by  W.  Schott, 
Be  Hosny,  and  Gut/lalT;  otliers  of  mero  oon versa tional 
utility.  Tho  Now  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
Siameae. 

"Adjacent  to  the  prosperous  realm,  aud  the  well-known 
language  of  the  Siamese,  is  the  fallen  and  aadly-reduced 
kingdom,  and  the  scarcely  recognized  idiom  of  tho  Cambojan, 
on  tho  great  nver  of  Cambodia,  the  river  Mekong.    All  tho 
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imrroonding  nations  admit,  that  the  Cambojans  were  their 

'teachers  in  religion  and  science  ;  but  for  the  interference  of 

the  French,  who  have  now  taken  the  remnant  of  the  kingdom 

.ttnder  their  protection,  in  all  probability  it  woidd  have  been 

'^totully  absorbed  in  ite  two  powerful  neighbours,  Annara  and 

Stun.    It  ia  calculated  that  about  one  million  and  a  half  still 

kk  the  modem  type  of  the  ancient  Inngiiage  of  the  Khmer 

Khomcr,  though  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia  comprises  only 

one  miUion  ;  the  remainder  arc  eubjects  either  of  Siam  or  of 

''rench  Cochin-China.     Tho  mitgnificont  ruins  of  Angeour, 

'or  Nakhon  Wat,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  and 

among  these  ruins  are  inscriptions,  in  an  archaic  form  of  the 

r^ncial  character  of  the  Carabojan,  the  meet  easterly  deriva- 

'tive  of  the  great  Indian  protot\'pc  alphabet,  and  in  an  archaic 

form  of  language  imperfectly  understood,  if  at  all,  by  tho 

iern  Buddhist  priesthood ;  at  least,  those  inacriptions  hare 

'net  been  siitiafactorily  tranalal«d. 

"  We  walk  on  uncertain  ground  here.  The  great  Khmer 
people  ditfered  easeutially  from  their  neighbours  of  Annam 
and  Siam ;  they  uro  uu  elder  race,  having  descended  the 
rirer  Mekong  at  a  period  anterior  to  tho  Thai,  and  before  the 
powerful  race  of  Annam  crossed  tho  dividing  range.  The 
it  Cambojans  are  Buddhistn,  with  marked  pagan  eus- 
Their  language  is  placed  by  JJr.  Lctg;m  in  his  Slon- 
Annam  close^  but  it  differs  materially  from  any  other  mono> 
|ayllabir  language.  It  has  no  tones,  being  spoken  rrrfo  fono  ; 
numeration  is  quinary.  I«ieut.  Guruier  remarks  that 
lem  Cambojan  is  a  tranaition  language  betwixt  the 
ilyiyllubic  language  of  the  Malay,  and  the  mouosvUabic 
iguage  of  Indo-ChincAC.  It  is  full  of  Siamese  words,  and 
Dr.  Jtastian  remarks,  that  it  is  so  full  of  loau-words,  that  for 
long  time  it  was  mistaken  for  Siam<<s(>.  Many  loan-words 
•re  found  contracted  in  the  manner  required  by  the  tendency 
of  the  Cumlioinn  lanRtiagr,  which  is  certainly  towards  mono- 
B}'Ildb)sra.  It  has  also  loan-words  from  Malay,  Pali,  Anno- 
mite,  and  Mon.  The  intMriptions  have  btH;n  photographed : 
the  written  auuala  go  back  to  a.d.  l-i4G.  but  there  is  ovidenco 
of  a  much  higher  antiquity  to  the  power  and  civilisation  of 
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the  tiatioD.  We  find  mention  of  a  JUanuel  Pratique  of 
the  Cambojan,  by  the  late  K.  Janneau^  who  held  a  civil 
appi>inlinent  in  C«mh(xHa,  but  so  few  oopiea  wore  struck  ofl', 
tbut  it  is  not  accessible.  Wo  huvo  vocabularies  by  Guniier, 
Mouhot,  Cmwfurd,  Ayraonier,  and  a  dictionary  of  French 
und  Cambojan,  and  numerous  treatises  by  the  latter.  We 
have  an  essay  on  the  language  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Kennedy,  aod 
clearly  may  expeet  that  our  knowledge  of  this  important 
language,  ao  accessible,  and  hu  abundant  in  archaic  menu* 
menu,  and  spoken  to  this  day  by  a  ci\-ilized  people,  should 
be  speedily  brougltt  up  to  a  proper  level, 

"  It  is  staled  that,  in  addition  to  the  Cambojan  and  Laotian, 
above  described,  there  are  at  least  a  score  of  idioms  spoken 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  great  river  Mekong,  and  its  uumoroua 
conBuents,  and  in  the  mountain  chain  extending  from 
Tonquin  to  French  Conhin-China.  According  to  the  custom 
of  these  polyglott  regions,  every  town  has  at  least  four 
names,  being  known  under  a  different  combination  of  syltableA 
by  tlie  Siamese,  Annamites,  Cambojans,  and  Savage  people. 
Thus  these  wild  Savage  pagan  raves  are  chemsolvee  colled 
Penoms  by  the  Cambojans,  Khn  by  the  Siamese,  Afoi  by  the 
Annatnese ;  all  these  words  mean  '  savage,*  und  we  have  seen 
above  that  the  Chinese  use  '  T*awa '  in  much  the  same  sense. 
Lieut.  Gamier  remarks  on  tbe  importauL  alhnity  of  the 
Cambojan  with  the  idiom  of  some  of  these  Savage  races.  We 
are  in  an  absolutely  iiiroynita  terra,  and  require  a  master 
mind,  like  that  of  Mr.  Bryan  Hodgson,  to  collect  materials 
during  a  patient  note-taking  of  twenty-Hve  years,  and  a  fine 
discernment  like  that  of  Max  Miillcr  to  arrange  thorn.  They 
huvo  no  written  character,  no  literature,  and  wo  nc?cd  not 
add  that  there  are  no  grammatical  sketches,  and  but  very 
scant  vocabularies.  Among  some,  like  tbe  istyens,  there  is  a 
Koman  Catholic  Mission,  muiutaiued  by  devoted  Frenchmen, 
who  are  prepared  to  live  and  die  at  their  post«,  an  example 
to  missionaries  of  another  Nation  and  Persuasion.  Gamier 
supplies  vocabularies  of  some  of  these  races.  The  southern 
division  consists  of  Samre,  Xong,  Stieng,  Baoar,  Cudaag 
Uuei,   Catsou,  Sine  Hin,  Frooiis.    The  northern   divi«iou 
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tonsiste  of  So,  Nanhang  Mi,  Khmona,  Tjcwett,  ifoutse,  Kho«, 
Eongs,  Lolos,  Kato,  noabi,  Ykia,  3Iinkia,  Mautao,  ^fiaofse. 
Crawfiird  gives  vocabularies  of  a  tribe  called  Ka  Choug,  aud 
remarks  that  Ka  means  a  ttluve,  and  of  others,  whoso  names 
appear  ia  Oaraier's  list.  M.  Mouhot  also  gives  vocubulariei 
of  •ome  of  the  idioms.  There  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
material,  but  the  linguistic  value  of  these  simple  unculti- 
Tsted  idioms  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  Kmpire  of  China 
may  prove  of  tbo  greatest  importance. 

"  Descending  the  river  Mtikoug  to  the  sea,  we  find  ourselves 
in  French  Cochin-China,  and  Uio  nucleus  of  a  now  civiliza- 
tion.    Whether  this  settlement  will  par  commercially  is  a. 
qaescion ;    at  any  rate,  linguistically,  it  is  a  great  step  in 
advanoe,  and  we  find  sweetness  and  light  thrown  round  the 
hard  questions  of  grammar.    The  French  have  more  than  a 
centurj'  merldled  in  the  alFitirs  of  Cochin-China,  and  such 
meddling  geuenilly  ends  iu  uunexatiuu.     The  kingdom  of 
^VnnaiD  consists  of  two  provinces,  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China. 
imd  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern   faoe  of  the 
ludo-Cliiuese   Peninsula,   extending  from  8'    to   23^     The 
ceotral  portion  comprises  the  old  Malay  kingdom  of  Champa, 
nf  which  the  language,  religion,  and  nationality  have  perished. 
Colonel  Yule,  in  the  Geographical  Magazine,  March,  1877. 
givM  the  history  of  this  fnrgtitten  State,  and  Crawfurd,  in  his 
Malay  Qrammar,  analyzes  the  vocables,  and  considers  that  it 
wii  fundamentally  a  local  language,  mixed  «p  with  much 
Kakyaa.     Of  the  three  capitals,  Uuut,  Uaiioy,  and  Saigon, 
■lie  latter  has  passed  by  oonquost  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.     The    people   are    Buddhists,    but  of   the    Chinese 
type ;  their  language  ia  a  congener  of  Chinese,  but  the  lower 
cWea  use  many  words  of  uncertain  origin,  because  they 
kBTebecQ  altered  to  suit  the  euphonic  laws  of  a  monosyllabic 
'■"goftge,  in  which  the  use  of  tones  presL-nts  a  great  difficulty 
to  tbc  student.    Dissyllables  do  exist,  but  are  rare,  and  there- 
fore Uiere  is  a  necessity  for  tones  to  distinguish  the  meaning 
of  homophones.     There  are  abundance  of  porticles,  which 
hav?  no  independent  existence  as  words,  and  yet  they  do  not 
ccalcsoe,  10  as  to  form  one  word  with  the  word  which  they 
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are  employed  to  qualify.  The  sounds  are  easy  enough  to 
acquire,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaried,  who  have 
lived  and  died  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  kingdom,  have 
by  iugenious  additions  adapted  the  i^atiu  alphabet  to  these 
sounds,  irhich  makes  the  study  of  the  language  to  a  certain 
extent  easy,  and  independent  of  the  acquisition  of  the  native 
tilphabot^  which  is  ooiuposcd  of  a  aolection  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters, used  phoaetieaUy  as  a  syllabary,  with  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  varieties.  So  clumsy  is  this  arrangement,  that  the 
highest  literati  set  it  aside,  aud  use  the  Chinese  ideographic 
signs,  thus  entailing  upon  themmlves  the  labour  of  learning 
that  character.  In  such  a  language  the  meaning  has  to  bt' 
gathered  from  the  position  of  the  words  and  the  context. 
The  ided  of  poet,  present,  and  future  is  expressed  by  particles, 
or  omitted;  three-fourths  of  the  names  are  formed  by  addi- 
tion of  particles  to  the  verb ;  there  is  no  passive  voice;  all 
animate  objects  have  one  determinate  prefix,  and  inanimate 
another,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  redundancy  of  vocables,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  are  nine  different  words  for  carrying 
with  reference  1«  the  hand,  head,  etc.  The  word  '  Army '  is 
a  portion  of  eeventy-five  compounds,  and  the  word  '  to  do/ 
implying  a  sense  of  action,  appears  in  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
tivc  compounds.  There  is  au  abundant  literature.  The 
nation  is  civilized  in  the  Chinesotype,  thri^-ing,  and  until  the 
French  occupation,  was  warlike,  and  ambitious.  Within  the 
memory  of  man  the  sovereigns  were  too  proud  to  giro  a 
personal  audience  to  the  ambaasadors  of  the  rulers  of  India. 
The  dialect  of  the  tkreo  provinces  varies  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  famons  dictionary  of  De  Rhodes  was  published  at  Rome 
in  16D4  A.u.  with  a  short  grammar.  The  standoitl  dictionary 
is  that  of  Taberd  and  Pigneaux  in  Latin.  Aubaret  has 
published  a  satisfactory  grammar  and  vocabulary  at  Paris, 
1307,  for  the  special  use  of  students  and  the  French  officials. 
The  language  ia  included  in  tho  course  of  the  Kcolo  des 
Langues  Orientalee  ot  Paris;  and  the  Professor  AymoniOT 
has  written  treatises  on  Cochiii-Chinesej  as  has  also  M.  De 
Gramont.  W.  Schott  has  written  on  the  langaogo  and 
character^  ao  have  Dr.   Baatian  and  U.  de  Rosny.     We 
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may  pass  over  numerouH  vocahularioa  of  different  datos  and 
degrees  of  excellenco.  Des  Micliels  has  publishud  at  Paris, 
in  I860  diAlo^M  and  toxt-books.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
langnage  ia  ample,  but  of  ita  rude  congeners,  and  its  past 
hiatory,  and  its  actual  linguistic  relation  to  the  Men  on  one 
side,  and  Chinese  on  the  other,  we  have  BttU  to  look  for  in- 
forcqgtion  baaed  upon  scientific  procedure.  With  this  lan- 
guage we  have  completed  the  survey  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsola,  with  the  excoptioo  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
which  mast,  linguistically,  be  treated  as  an  island  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

"And  before  we  enter  on  this  new  world  we  must  sweep 
op  fire  clusters  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, so  as  to  complete  this  great  subject,  viz.  the  Andamans, 
the  Nicobare,  the  Maldives,  the  Loccudivos,  and  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  all  of  which  are  included  within  the  limits  of 
itish  India. 

"The  Andamans  contain  the  famous  convict  settlement, 

which  in  1872  cost  the  life  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.     They 

are  deuaely  covered  with  jungle,  which  contain  nothing  but 

vild  pigs  and  wild  berries.    The  Aiidamanese,  or  Minoopies, 

an  a  dwarfed,  woolly- haired,  dark-akioned,   Negrito  race, 

pagaat,  in  a  stage  of  absence  of  civilization  below  the  prac- 

ttn  of  agriculture.     They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  have 

wrcral  languages  very  different,  but  having  a  few  words  in 

commnn,  without  written  characters.     They  are  as  low  in 

oinlixBtiou  OB  any  tribe  on  eartb,  though  on  the  patliway  of 

ibe  world's  civilization  for  centuries;  they  have  no  numerals. 

'«  have  scanty  vooabulnries  by  De  Koepstorff,  an  official  of 

Indian  Government,  1875;  and  Professor  Owen,  in  his 

urae  at  the  Oriental  Congress  of  London,  1874,  hazards 

lbs  opinion  of  their  poor  unsettled  language  showing  more 

Alatioiuhip  to  the  Mon  than  to  the  Uuruese. 

"The  neighbouring  Nicobara  arc  peopled  in  the  interior 
oj  m  equally  degraded  race,  the  Shobuings,  but  the  majority 
o'  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  very  superior  order,  of  uncertain 
lipn,  and  with  no  admitted  relationthip  to  Malays  or  Bur- 
iwse.    They  are  brown,  pagans,  and  civilized  to  a  certain 
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extent.  Owing  to  intercourse  with  foreign  ships,  they  speak 
aevernl  foreign  languages.  Mr.  de  Boepstorff,  who  is  tbo 
officer  in  charge  of  these  islands,  supplied  in  1875  a  vocabu- 
lary of  groat  extent  of  the  dialecta  of  four  of  the  islands — 
NankowF)',  Qreat  Nicobar,  Theresaa,  and  Oar  Kicobar,  as 
well  a^  a  limitod  Hat  of  words  used  by  tho  shy  and  savage 
ShobojngB.  They  have  no  written  character,  and  no  t^iuca- 
tiou.  Vocabularies  arc  also  given  by  Colebrooke,  Man,  and 
Fontcaux  in  tho  pages  of  the  J.B.A.S.  In  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopiedia  Rritannica  there  is  an  exhaustive  article 
by  Colonel  Yulo.  We  may  fairly  hope  that  the  linguistic 
question  as  regards  these  two  groups  will  be  satisfai'torily 
answered  in  the  aext  quarter  of  a  century. 

"  Along  the  Tenasseriin  coast,  at  it^  southern  extremity,  is 
a  small  archipelago  of  islands  opposite  to  Mergui:  in  some  of 
these  reside  a  peaceful  people,  who  are  pagans,  of  uncertain 
race,  iu  low  civilization ;  they  are  culled  Silang,  and  we  have 
a  vocabulary  by  Logan  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  tho 
Indian  Archipelago. 

•*  On  the  other  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  we  come 
upon  tho  two  groups  of  Atolls,  the  Maldives,  and  Lauoadivea. 
Tho  former  aro  said  to  contain  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand  ;  they  have  reached  a  limited  degree  of  civilization, 
and  wero  made  Muhammadans  by  the  Arabs,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  severity,  the  memory*  of  which  lives  to  this  day. 
Their  modem  written  character  is  derived  principally  from 
tho  so-called  Arabic,  but  really  Indian,  numerals,  written 
from  right  to  left.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  possess  seTerttl 
manuscripts.  With  regard  to  the  nncient  character  there  is 
obscurity.  Lieut.  Christopher,  who,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  describes  the  language  and 
character,  and  supplies  a  vocabulary,  gives  specimens  of 
eightticu  ancient  characters,  bit  M.  Abbudic,  the  Abyssin- 
ian scholar,  mentions  in  tho  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
that  this  ancient  character  was  u  syllabary,  and  not  an  alpha- 
bet, and  that  only  a  portion  of  tho  chai-actcrs,  once  possessed 
by  LieuL  Christopher,  have  been  made  known  to  us.  Tho 
language  is  akin  to  Sinhalese,  and  therefore  of  Aryan  origin. 
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The  naiive  Sultan  is  a  dependent  of  the  GoTorninent  of 
Ceylon. 

"  The  Laocadires  He  more  to  the  north,  and  are  under  the 
government  of  AladrtM,  and  wo  have  accounts  of  visitji  paid 
to  them  by  the  officials  of  Government,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  Asiatic  Society.  The  language  la 
identical  with  that  of  the  Maldives. 

"Wo  now  pass  into  the  Indian  Archipelago,  ond,  with  the 
exception  of  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Malacca,  leave  the 
continent  of  Aala,  and  dud  ourBclves  in  a  new  terminoloBry 
of  Polynesia,  IndoDe^ia.  nnd  Malaima,  besides  numerous  other 
compounds  of  the  word  for  laland  (identical  in  Greek  and 
JaTsnese),  applicable  to  the  region  of  Oceania  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  reporL  In  some  linguistic  books  the  whole 
teuly  of  langoagee  as  far  as  Easter  Island  is  called  the 
PolyDBsian,  including  the  Malayan  as  a  sub-family ;  there  is, 
therefore,  a  wider  and  narrower  use  of  the  term.  Indian 
culture,  Indian  religion,  Indian  written  characters,  and 
I&dian  names  accompany  us  :  but  the  Hace  and  the  Ver- 
nacular have  wholly  changed.  As  we  have  no  actual 
physical  boundary  to  this  portion  of  our  inquiry,  such  as 
was  supplied  by  the  coost-liue  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peniu> 
tula,  wo  must  proceed  to  draw  a  line  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Shallow-Sea  region,  so  as  to  include  all  the  islands 
uD  that  submarine  plateau,  whose  Fauna  ia  absolutely,  and 
whose  Flora  and  Ethnic  and  Linguistic  features  to  a  great 
degree  are  distinct  from  the  Deep-Sea  region  or  Papuanesia. 
It  exceeds  the  line  at  some  points,  so  as  to  include  par- 
ticular islands,  such  as  Ix>mbak,  Celebes,  the  Moluccast 
Soinbawu,  Flores,  and  Timour.  Two  strongly  oontrasted 
noes  occupy  these  islands,  which,  if  lumped  together,  would 
form  a  large  continent :  first  the  Malays,  a  brown  race 
.-with  lank  hair ;    secondly  the  Megritoe,  with  black  skins 

id  curly  hair.  Between  these  are  intcrmediato  tribes,  the 
exact  position  of  which  it  is  bard  to  determine.  Mr.  Wallace, 
his  survey  of  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago,  gives  speoi- 
of  6tVy-nine  languages,  but  he  omits  same,  which  did 
not  come  within  his  scope :  here  lies  the  work  of  the  philo* 
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logists  of  the  next  generation,  who  are  adriaed  to  leave  the 
well-vom  tracka  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  bring 
order  out  of  the  existing  confusion  in  the  dialects  of  this 
Archipelago.  Geographically  and  linguistically  thia  region 
is  part  of  Asia,  while  the  portion,  which  we  rejeot,  is  for  the 
same  reaaons  part  of  Australasia. 

"The  race  spread  and  dominant  over  this  region  baa  been 
called  the  Alalaran,  but  there  are  Malays  proper,  and  tribes 
with  only  a  "^lalny  clcmcnl  in  Uioir  language.  The  word 
'  Malay  '  has  a  wider  sense  ethnologically  than  linguistically. 
For  convenience  sake  the  race  is  called  ^lalayan,  and  the 
language  is  called  Malay.  The  Malay  proper  also,  though 
possessing  considerable  uniformity  of  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  dlUers  in  civilization  and  language. 

"  There  are  four  great  tribes,  a  few  minor  semi-civilized 
tribes,  and  a  uumbtir  of  others  who  arc  downright  savages. 

"  I.  The  Malays  proper,  inhabiting  the  Stolay  peninsula. 
and  almost  oU  the  coast  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra*  who  all 
speak  Muluy,  or  dialects  of  it,  are  Muhammadaus,  and  use 
an  Arabic  character. 

"  IT.  The  Javanosc,  who  inhabit  Java,  part  of  Sumatra, 
Madura,  of  Bali,  and  part  of  Ijombok.  They  speak  the  kiudr«d 
tongues  of  Javanese,  Madurese,  Balincse,  Sundanese,  with  a 
special  character  of  Indian  ongiu.  They  are  Muhammndana, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bali  and  a  portion  of 
thoise  of  Lombuk,  who  ara  the  sole  BurWrors  of  the  great 
Hindu  civilization,  and  arc  Brahmanists  or  Buddhists. 

"III.  The  Bugis  or  Wugis,  who  inhabit  the  greater  part 
of  the  Celebes,  and  have  a  settlement  iu  the  Malacca  peninsula 
and  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa.  They  speak  the  Bugi, 
Macassar,  and  other  languages,  and  have  two  charactera  of 
Indian  origin,  and  are  Muliammadans. 

"  IV.  The  Tagals,  who  inhabit  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
are  chiefly  Boman  Catholic  Christians :  the  remainder  are 
Muhammaduns.  Thny  epcak  tho  Tugal,  Bisayan,  and  other 
huiguHg(%,  and  use  a  special  character. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  Banda,  Tidor,  Tcmate,  and  Amboyua,  are  somi- 
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civilized  Mahannnadans,  speak  a  rarietj  of  languages,  unin- 
telligible to  Malays,  compounded  of  Bugi  and  Javanese, 
mixed  up  with  the  indigenous  language,  and  have  no  written 
character. 

"  The  less-civilized  Malays  are  the  Dhjaks  of  Borneo,  the 
Battas,  with  three  dialects,  the  Lampungs,  and  Rejangs  of 
Sumatra,  the  Jakuns,  and  other  Orung  Binwuh  (people  of 
the  country)  of  Malacca.  All  these  are  pagans,  the  Battas 
cannibalB,  and  some  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  civilization.  Over 
and  above  are  the  black  woolly-haired  races,  one  of  which 
ta  found  in  Malacca  under  the  name  of  the  Samang,  and 
another  of  the  name  of  Mantra,  described  in  the  Revue 
de  Philologie,  vol.  i.  Negritos  are  found  also  in  some 
other  islands,  though  totally  absent  from  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo  and  Celebes.  They  have  survived  in  a  state  of  pagan- 
ion  and  barbarism.  Another  race,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Alfuros  (from  al/uori,  the  outsiders),  are  fouud  in  the  Celebes, 
Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas,  but  are  quite  distinct  both 
from  the  brown  Malay  and  black  Negrito. 

"  This  then  is  our  subject.  About  fifty  identified  languages 
come  within  our  scope.  Nine  great  languages  or  groups  of 
languages  worthy  of  separate  notice :  1.  The  Malay  proper. 
2.  The  Javanese  in  its  modem  form,  and  the  archaic  Kawi, 
with  its  three  sister-languages,  the  Balineae,  Sundanese,  and 
Madurese.  3.  The  Sassak  of  Lombok.  4,  5.  The  Macassar 
and  Bugi  of  Celebes.  6,  7.  The  Tag&l  and  Bisayan  of  the 
Philippines.  8.  The  Dhyak  of  Borneo.  9.  The  Batta,  with 
its  three  dialects ;  the  Lampung  aud  Rejang,  all  in  Sumatra. 
Crawfurd  thinks  that  they  may  morphologically  be  divided 
into  three  great  classes:  1.  From  Sumatra  to  Borneo  and 
Lompok  eastward.  2.  From  Celebes  to  the  Moluccas  in- 
clusive. 3.  The  Philippine  Archipelago.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  is  structure,  but  still  more  in  phonetism. 
These  languages  have  among  them  eleven  indigenous  alpha- 
bets, four,  viz.  the  archaic  Bugi,  the  Bima,  the  Kawi,  and  old 
Sundanese,  obsolete,  and  seven  in  daily  use,  the  Javanese,  Bugi, 
Batta,  Rejang,  I^mpong,  Korinchi,  and  Tagil.  All  of  these 
alphabets,  though  their  use  is  immemonal«  are  phonetic. 
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and  like  the  Indian,  arc  so  for  syllabaries,  that  thoy  include 
an  a  in  their  sound.  All  of  thom  (except  Kawi)  Crawfurd 
maintains  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  not  to  belong  to  any 
alphabetical  family ;  he  admita  that  some  of  thera  may  have 
borrowed  their  arrangement  and  some  mudilication  from 
Indian  sources.  Subsequent  study  of  the  subject  of  Alphabets 
in  general  has  led  to  the  utBliutiou  through  the  Phcriiician 
of  every  known  alphabet  (in  the  strict  sense)  to  the  Egs'ptian 
hieroglyphics  being  looked  upon  as  a  scientific  fact.  The  re- 
maining languages  are  represented  by  vocabularies,  biit  have 
uo  literature,  and  will  probably  give  way  to  their  stronger 
rivals.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  type  to  sot  out  their 
names,  for  nothing  is  really  known  worth  recording ;  but 
they  stand  out  as  a  warning  with  many  others  of  the  futility 
of  attempts  to  affiliate  all  languages  to  one,  or  to  bring  back 
languages  to  a  limited  number  of  seed  plots,  until  the  data 
for  such  theories  are  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  of 
preparation. 

"  Wo  must  here  notice  briefly  a  very  great  controversy,  of 
first-rate  importance  both  from  its  subject-matter,  and  the 
fame  of  the  scholars  who  have  taken  part  in  it.  William 
von  Humboldt  in  his  posthumoua  work,  '  Ucber  die  Kawi 
Spracho,'  arrived  at  the  conclusion, '  that  Malay  was  the  stem, 
from  which  the  various  Uinguages  spoken  by  the  brown  races 
inhabiting  the  archipelago  had  branched  out;  that  all  the 
brown  races  belonged  to  one  family,  the  Malay ;  that  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature  had  broken  up  a  continent,  and  left  a  few 
survivors  of  the  common  race  in  the  ishmda ;  that  Malay 
was  probably  an  Indo-Kuropoan  language/  which  last  asser- 
tion wns  more  particularly  pressed  by  the  illustrious  gram- 
marian Dopp.  Mr.  Crawfurd  brought  a  local  experience  uf 
forty  years,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  vernaculars,  to  bear 
against  the  theories  of  ITuraboldt  and  Dopp,  and  in  the  die- 
sertation  in  his  Malay  Grommar  (1852)  denied  that  the  brown 
people  boloDgod  to  one  race  :  he  maintained  that  there  were 
several  brown  races  speaking  distinct  languages ;  that  there 
were  several  races  of  Negritos  also,  and  that  the  Polynesian 
languages,  properly  so  called,  were  quite  distinct  from  Mala- 
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ran.  There  rests  the  controversy,  inrolving  the  deepest 
questions  of  the  scienoea  of  Ethnology,  Language,  and 
Geology.  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Bopp's  theory 
M  to  the  Indo-Kuropean  connexion  of  the  Malayan  sub- 
femOy  has  been  condemned  by  Milx  Miiller,  Breul,  and  all 
seholars  of  weight,  in  spite  of  their  rovcrcnco  to  their  great 
nuuter  in  Comparative  Philology.  One  great  fact  stands 
oQt,  that,  while  the  Jlalayiin  hingnoges  have  had  no  effect 
wbaterer  on  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
on  the  other  hand,  wherever  Malay  and  Javanese  have  been 
rveeived  by  other  lalouds  of  the  archipelago,  thci-e  will  bo 
found  a  higher  stage  of  civilization. 

"The  Malay's  proper  had  their  ancestral  home  in  the  interior 
of  Sumatni,  the  region  of  Menangkaba:  thence  they  colonized 
the  ooasts  of  Sumatra,  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  coasts 
of  Borneo,  and  inadc  their  influence  felt  far  beyond,  as  ad- 
ventumus  pirates  and  merchants.  Their  langiiago  being 
■imple,  and  easily  learnt,  has  readily  adopted  loan-words  from 
the  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  English,  Portuguose,  Dutch, 
Jovaneoe,  Telinga,  and  Chinese  languages,  avoiding  allusion 
to  the  disputed  main  ingredients  of  primitive  Malayan,  and 
ihegTGaC  Polynesian.  In  the  lower  classes  the  primitivo Malay 
would  preponderate ;  in  classical  works  the  learned  exotics. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Mabiy  of  Singapore  and  the  Stato  of 
Qoeddah  in  Malacca,  is  the  most  classical.  There  are  several 
diftlecto,  and  among  them  the  Actiinese,  which  had  curtain 
dwr«ct«riatic8  connecting  it  with  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Butta 
kngtiagea.  If  there  ever  was  a  written  character,  it  has  not 
sorrived  the  introduction  of  tho  well-known  Arabic,  with 
additional  characters.  A  conaideruble  literature  exists,  chiefly 
prose,  but  nothing  of  an  original  nature.     Van  der  Tuuk 

inottnocs,  in  the  Journal  of  tho  Royal  Asiatic  Soeicty,  all 
ting  dictionaries,  whether  English  or  Dutch*  to  be  in- 
sufficient, and  not  up  to  the  mark.  Of  the  dialects  the  purest 
are  the  simplest.  Tho  Malay  spoken  at  Bntavia  differs  very 
much  from  that  spoken  in  the  original  country.  Of  all 
hngnagea  the  low  or  common  Mulay  is  the  most  readily 
ac^uinxL     It  cootains  no  hard  guUuruls,  or  difficult  conao- 
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nanta :  it  is  soft  and  musical,  and  has  a  nice  blending  of 
vowels  and  conaonanU.  It  lias  become  the  lingua  fntncn  in 
the  Dutch  colonies;  all  servants  are  addressed  in  it,  and 
European  children  speak  it  before  they  know  their  own 
language.  The  Samsans  of  the  Queddah  Stato  in  tho  penin- 
sula of  %[alaoca  are  Siamese  by  race,  and  Muharamadims  by 
reb'gion,  and  apeak  n  mixed  language  of  Siamese  and  Malay. 

"The  written  language  is  called  Jawi,  a  Jaronese  word 
corrolativo  of  Kawi ;  it  means  'common/  and  is  antithetical 
to  the  other,  which  is  the  *  abstruse '  language.  As  the 
Malays  hare  no  learned  language  of  their  own,  thoy  use  the 
word  Kawi  as  correlative  to  Arabic,  the  depository  of  all 
their  learning,  chiefly  translations.  In  some  species  of  com- 
position the  writers  introduce  Arabic  terms,  as  a  proof  of 
tbtiir  learning  and  religious  attoinmenta,  bat  very  few  Semitic 
words  have  become  actually  part  of  the  Malay  language. 

"  The  nouns  hare  no  accidents ;  gender  is  only  sexual ; 
number  is  indicated  by  a  word  of  plurality;  cases  by  preposi- 
tions; the  only  instance  of  an  inflexion  is  to  express  a  posset- 
sire  ;  the  idea  of  time  in  the  verb  ia  indicated  by  partioloB, 
but  they  are  of^en  omitted ;  the  relation  of  tho  genitire  i> 
expressed  by  juxtaposition,  and  the  governing  words  precede 
the  governed  ;  a  verb  is  chajiged  from  neuter  to  active  by 
affixing  or  prefixing  certain  inticparable  particles ;  the  adjec- 
tives follow  the  substantives ;  one  part  of  speech  is  formed 
from  another  with  great  eoso  by  prefixing  a  particle,  and  the 
same  word  in  its  primitive  form  is  often  used  colloquially  for 
aeventl  different  parts  of  speech.  As  in  the  Ilindustanee  lou- 
guage,  jVrabic  and  Sanskrit  words  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  ikfalay  at  the  pleasure  of  tho  speaker.  It  has  bcea  for 
centuries  tho  lingtut  /raitca  of  the  Archipelago,  and  its  sim- 
plicity, power  of  adaptation,  and  smoothness  of  pronunciation, 
make  it  one  of  the  strong  vernaculars  of  the  East,  likely  to 
absorb  its  weaker  neighbours.  The  best  grammars  are  by 
Silarsden,  Crawfurd,  in  English;  Etout,  Favre,  in  French; 
Roorda  von  Eysingo,  1840,  Tugault,  Pijnuppcl,  1866,  in 
Dateb.  Tho  dictionarioa  are  by  Crawfurd,  Favre,  Marsden, 
Ptjnappel ;  one  was  commenced  by  Van  der  Wall,  who  died. 
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but  the  work  is  to  be  contiauod  by  Van  der  Tuuk.     The 

rocttbolaries,  reading  books,  and  treatiaes  are  without  cumber 

in  Kngliah,  French,  and  Dutch.     The  Koran  has  been  trans- 

hXei  into  Muky ;  the  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  both 

into  High  and  Ivow  ^fnlay,  and  in  both  Arabic  and  Roman 

cbATBCters.     Newbold,  Crawfurd,  Logan,  and  Favre  give  us 

Toeaboluriefl  of  the  Orung  Binwiih,  and  the  Sumaag,  but 

there  is  much  room  for  furtlier  inquiry. 

"  The  Javanese  Is  the  language  of  the  island  of  Java  and 

adjacent  portion  of  Sumatra ;  it  has  a  high  and  a  low 

it  is  the  moAt  improve*!  and  copious  of  the  Malayan 

nth-fkmUy.    Its  written  character,  derived  from  the  Indian,  ia 

used  by  the  Suudanese,  Balinese,  Madurese,  and  people  of 

Lombok,  whether  Balinese  or  Sossak,  and  partly  in  Borneo 

and  Sumatra ;  its  letters  aro  not  in  the  well-known,  claaaifica- 

tion  of  the  Nagari  ;  the  character  ia  perfect  to  suit  the  sounds 

of  the  language.     The  foreign  ingredients  of  the  language 

are  very  mnch  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay;  the  grammar 

sod  the  syntax  ore  very  eimplo,  and  much  in  left  to  be 

ired  from  the  context;  the  general  features  of  grammar 

nhe  same  as  those  described  in  the  Malay.    The  popula- 

liaa  of  Jaw.  and  Madura  amountu  to  seventeen  millions ;  but 

of  these,  four  millions  spe^k  the  Sundonese,  and  two  thu 

iCadnrMe.     The  language  is  one  uf  tlie  moHt  copious  in  tho 

but  it  is  exuberant  and  redundant  in  some  particulars, 

neagre  in  others;  and  tho  language  of  deference  is  made 

a  stadj  and  acience.     Thu  literuture  ia  threefold,    Hindu, 

ATmbic,  and  indigenous,  and  chiefly  poetry.    Arabic  has  made 

but  a  small  impression  on  tlie  Javuuetie,  as  they  are  only  half 

Mohanmiadans.    They  writo  on  palm^leaves  or  European  and 

Obineae  paper-     The  great  proportion   of  words  are  dis* 

ayUablea ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  derivatives  formed  by 

ioaeparable  particles.     No  treatise  of  grammar  existed,  but 

ihty  had  a  kind  of  vocabulary  of  synonyms  in  Hcu  of  a 

dictionary.     The  Koran  and  tho  Bible  havo  been  translated 

into  Jo\'anese. 

**  The  Sundanese,  Madurese,  and  Balinese  differ  so  materi- 
ally from  Javaaeeo,  though  of  the  same  stock,  that  they 
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"  *  Kawi,  or  more  more  properly  Old  Javanese,  belongs 
to  the  Polynesian  family,  particularly  to  the  Ifnlayan  branch. 
Kext  akin  to  it  are  Mulay  and  Sundane«e;  it  is  the  parent 
of  modem  Javanese  ;  it  represents  the  langnjugc  ns  wo 
have  it  from  800  to  1400  a.d.,  and  it  has  largely  borrowed 
from  Sanskrit,  just  an  modern  Javanese,  Malay,  and  the 
I>raTidinn  languages  have.  The  grammar  la  unaffected  by 
foreign  influence;  its  structure  and  genius  are  thoroughly 
Polyneaiuu;  it  is  no  more  an  arlificial  language  tliau  Knjjlish 
or  Persian  ;  it  is  somewhat  richer  in  forms,  and  more  abun- 
dant in  pronouns  than  modem  Javanese,  but  the  genius  and 
general  outline  survive  in  the  latter.  The  style  of  the 
literary  work  is  highly  elaborate  and  finished.  In  the  poetry 
there  is  much  descriptive  power,  less  of  feeling  and  grandeur/ 

"  When  the  Muhammadans  occupied  Java^  the  Ilindu  reli- 
gion and  the  Brahmins  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Bali, 
which  bos  romained  Hindu  to  this  day.  There  the  treasures 
of  Kawi  literature  have  been  found,  though  many  mnnu- 
scnpta  arc  found  in  the  island  of  Java  also,  and  translations 
of  old  Kawi  works  into  modem  Javanese.  Grammars  and 
dictionnries  rio  not  exist,  but  most  interesting  text*  are  being 
published.  The  earliest  and  most  famous  treatise  ou  tha 
subject  is  that  by  Von  Humboldt  already  alluded  to.  Short 
descriptions  have  been  published,  both  by  Kern  and  Van  der 
Tuuk,  and  the  Dutch  scholars  have  made  the  subject  their 
own.  Br.  Friedorich  published  a  full  account  of  Bali,  and 
the  late  Br.  Cohen  Stuart  has  published  a  collection  of  in- 
scriptions of  great  interest.  The  whole  of  the  literature  is 
thoroughly  Brahmauical  and  Buddhist,  for  the  profeeaora 
of  both  faiths  lived  apparently  in  harmony  together.  It 
mnat  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  both  MSS.  and  inscriptions  iu 
pure  Sanskrit  are  also  found.  Original  versions  of  the  great 
Sanskrit  epics  arc  found  in  Kawi,  which  are  very  important 
in  their  critical  bearing  on  the  original  poems  as  we  now 
have  them. 

"Separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Bali  is  the  island  of 
LomjHik,  but  at  this  point  we  leave  the  Shallow-Sea  plateau, 
and  enter  into  a  now  world,  as  regards  Fauna ;  but  the  Bali- 
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jruni  has  overleaped  the  boundary,  and  we  find  the 

itovert'igoty  of  the  island  possessed  by  Javanese  la  race,  and 

HiaduB  akin  to  the  Balinese  in  speech.     The  mass  of  the 

popatation  are  Soasaks,  who  are  MiihHiiimHdiiiiH,  and  whese 

language  is  imintelligible  to  their  masters,  though  many 

Saasak  words  are  found  in  Malay ;  they  have  no  indigenous 

character,  but  use  that  of  the  Balincsc,  the  majority  neither 

noding  nor  writing.   Zollinger  uud  Wallace  give  vocabulariea. 

**Sepanit«d  by  a  narrow  Rtrait  from  Lonipok  is  the  Island 

of  Sumbawu.     There  are  six  separate  languages;  the  two 

most  considenible  are  the  Sumbawa  and  the  Bima.     The 

people  are  all  Muhammadaus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wild 

mountaineers.     No  indigenous  character  is  now  in  use,  but 

traces  have  been  found  of  an  ancient  and  obsoleto  character ; 

the  Bugi  character  of  the  Celebes  Island  is  the  one  adopted. 

The  third  dialect,  the  Tinioura,  has  kept  its  own  numerals. 

Crawford,  Ijcyden.  Latham,  and  Raffles  supply  vocabulancs. 

"The  large  island  of  Floris  or  Kude  is  said  to  have  six 

distinct  langoages:  1.  £ude,  2.  Mangarei,  3.  Kto,  4.  Roka> 

5.  Kongo,  6.  Galeteng.     Three  of  ilicm  have  written  charac- 

len.    To  jndgp  from  the  vocabularies  of  two  supplied  by 

Crwfurd,  there  is  an  admixture  of  Malay  and  Javanese  with 

iadigcnoud  vocable*.     The  inhabitantjs  are  intermediate  bo- 

twetoi  Malayan  and  Papuan,  and  are  pagans. 

"The  next  i:4land,  Timour,  bears  that  name  as  the  most 
Cntem  of  thcMalayon  settlements;  it  is  oc'cnpie<l  by  Malayans 
ud  Negritos ;  the  number  of  important  languages  is  two ; 
tlketv  is  DO  written  character,  indigenous  or  adopted ;  one  of 
ibun,  theTimouri,  is  the  lingua  frnncn  of  the  island.  Latham 
ttd  Cmvfard  supply  vocabularies.  They  are  pagans,  or, 
ionae  cases.  Christians,  an  both  the  Butch  and  Portuguese 
hirp  «ettlementa  on  the  ialand. 

"  We  must  now  return  to  the  island  of  .Sumatra  to  notice 
lnn«  reiDarkable  languages,  spoken  by  people  of  brown  colour 
■fid  Malayan  stock,  but  very  distinct  from  the  Malay. 

"Find  in  oj-der  is  tlie  Hatta  or  Katjik,  which  has  been 
ttnJied  and  illustralt-rl  by  the  graramuticul  works  of  the  dis- 
tiQguiabed  schoUr  Van  der  Tuuk.     There  are  tbree  dialeots, 
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the  Toba,  the  Muadailung,  and  the  DttirL  The  Dattos  are  di- 
Tided  into  many  iudepondent  States,  are  pagnns  and  cannibals, 
but  are  becorainjj  Ifuhamraadaus;  yut  they  are  not  uncivilized, 
have  an  indigenous  alphabet,  and  write  with  a  twig  and  ink 
made  of  eoot  upon  biirk  and  bamboo  Htavee,  from  bottom  to 
top,  the  lines  being  arranged  from  left  to  right,  but  this  fact, 
as  slated  by  Lej-den,  is  doubted  by  MnrsHen  ;  they  have  a 
literature  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Vocabularies  are  not 
wanting,  but  are  aiiiierseded  by  the  works  of  Van  der  Tuuk, 
Schroiber,Van  Asselt,  and  Junghuhn.  The  language  is  said  by 
the  former  to  be  nearest  of  kin  to  the  old  Javanose  and 
Tapal.  Schreiber  considers  it  to  have  closer  affinity  with 
Malay.  The  New  Testament  is  being  translated  into  this 
language  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  the 
translation  is  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nommonsen,  and  it  is  edited 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Schreiber,  both  Protestant  missionaries. 

"The  next  is  the  Rejang,  described  as  one  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  Sumatra.  Though  pagan,  it  has  a  pecn- 
liar  language  and  an  indigenous  written  character  of  its  own. 
They  write  on  bamboo  slips,  like  the  Battas.  Their  territory 
is  chiefly  inland,  and  quite  indejiendent.  Leyden  considered 
the  language  to  be  an  admixture  of  Malay  and  Batta.  There 
docs  not  appear  to  be  much  literature.  The  old  English 
settlement  of  Bencoolen  was  situated  in  their  territory. 
Mareden  gives  a  vocabulary. 

*'  The  third  is  the  Lampung.  The  people  who  speak  this 
language  lire  on  the  coast  separated  from  Java  by  the  straits 
of  Sunda.  The  language  is  quite  peculiar,  and  has  an  indi- 
genous written  character ;  one-third  of  the  vocables  appvar 
to  be  original.  The  people  are  rude,  partly  pagan,  partly 
Muhammjidan.  A  \-ocabulary  is  given  by  Marsdeu,  but  from 
the  year  1868-1874  Van  der  Tuuk  has  turnetl  fais  attention 
to  thi»  language,  and  has  published  several  treatises^  bat 
nothing  amounting  to  a  dictionary  or  grammar. 

"To  {\\we  three  tribes  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  may  be 
added  the  Korinchi,  the  inhabitants  of  a  hitherto  unexplored 
tbIIcv.  They  are  Malay,  Muhammadans,  and  speak  Malay,  but 
use  a  special  alphabet  of  their  own.    An  cxpedjtiou  has  been 
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fitted  out  Uiis  year  by  the  Dutch  Geoj^phical  Society,  one 
of  the  objects  of  vhioh  is  to  penetrate  iuto  thU  valley.   There 
are  some  sarage  races  also,  among  which  we  have  notices  of 
the  Loebocs  andOeloes  by  Wilier  and  ^'etaeher  in  Dutch,  1855. 
*'  Of  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  groups 
ofiolanda  lyingoffSumatrawe  know  little  or  nothing.  Vocabu* 
lanes  are  given  by  Mnrsden,  and  by  Shortt  in  the  Malayan 
Uttoellonies.  of  the  Niuz  dialect,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
has  been  iranshited  into  that  idiom  by  the  BritiBh  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.     Of  the  dialccta  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Engano  Islands,  we  have  Dutch  vocabularies  by  De  Straaten 
and  iseveryn ;  it  is  totally  unluteUigible  to  the  Malays ;  all 
theee  races  are  pagans,  and  in  a  verj*  low  state  of  civiUstation. 
"  Wo   croias    the  Java    iSca    to   Burneo,  situated  on   the 
Equator,  and  the  greatest  island  in  the  world,  three  ttmea 
the  size  of  Great  Britain.     Of  the  interior  we  know  little 
or  nothing.  Crawfurd  is  of  opinion,  that  there  may  be  scores 
I     of  tribes  speaking    different  languages,   but   they  are  all 
^^kages,  and  mostly  cannibals.     No  respectable  indigenous 
^Qnlixation  boa  sprung  up  on  tho  island.     The  coasts  have 
been  occapied  by  Malay  settlors  for  more  than  two  thousand 
rears,  who  in  due  time  brought  with  tliom  Muhamraadauiam. 
Hogis  have  settled  from  the  lilast,  and  are  of  the  same  faith. 
The  Javanese  have  miule  aetllemenls  and  introduced  Hiudu- 
iim,  leaving  traces  in  ruined  temples  and  names  of  places. 
The  Chinese  have  settled  on  the  northnrn  inast.     The  indi- 
geooos  |>opulution  ia  pagan,  and  called  by  the  generic  word 
Bhyak.    There  is  no  alphabet,  but  an  inscription  in  an  un- 
knoirn  tongue  has  been  found  in  the  interior ;  the  natives 
bva  a  kind  of  symbolic  mode  of  communication  by  notches 
On  B7TOW8.     The  greatest  known  tribe  is  the  Kuyan.     We 
hsTsa  vocabulary  by  Rum  of  800  words  ;  Crawfurd  gives  a 
voeabulary  of  nine  languages,  the  Kayan,  Fido-Petak,  Bin- 
jiik,aod  others.   With  the  Muhammadan  religion,  the  Malay 
Uaguge  is  adopted.     Latham  remarks  that  the  Binjuk  are 
nuritime,  and  the  Dhyaks  landsmen.   The  Dutch  possess  half 
the  iiland,  witli  a  population  of  one  million  and  a  quarter ; 
tilt  Saltan  of  Bruuc,  a  name  identical  with  Borneo,  tho  ro- 
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maindcr ;  the  titles  to  Sarawak  and  Labuiaa  are  both  held 
of  htm.  Gahelentz  publiidied  a  Dhyak  gmmmar  in  l$o2, 
following  that  of  Hardcltind  in  1850,  who  also  published  it 
dictionary  in  1850  ;  there  is  another  anonymous  grammar 
dated  1856 ;  the  whole  Biblo  hoa  bcuu  trouslatod  by  Hurd- 
elaud;  Crawfuid  treats  of  the  populiaritiee  of  the  language 
in  bis  Malay  Grummiir;  Sir  J.  Brooke  gives  a  vocabulary; 
Von  KeRscI  published  a  glossary  of  the  dialects  of  the  West 
Coast  in  1S49,  and  Tiedke  a  glossary  of  the  Sanpit  and 
Eatingan  in  1872;  both  an^  in  Dut<:h. 

"  To  the  east,  ond  seporat«d  hy  the  Macassar  iStraits,  is  the 
curiously-shaped  island  of  Celebes,  the  centre  of  a  civiliza- 
tion iadopeudent  of  Java  ;  the  population  at  a  remote  period 
were  Hindu.  The  Muhammadans  had  only  just  arrived,  when 
the  Clirialiuns  came  on  the  field ;  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
people  are  Pi-ot^stant  Christian?,  as  the  Dutch  power  is  para- 
mount. The  language  and  literature  essentially  ditfer  from 
that  of  Java  and  Malay ;  there  is  a  distinct  written  character 
in  use,  preserving  the  classification  of  the  Nagari,  but  difi*er- 
ing  in  appearance ;  there  is  also  another  and  obsolete 
alphabet;  there  are  two  great  languages,  with  a  literature, 
the  Bugi  or  Wugi,  and  the  Mangkoaara  or  Macassar; 
there  are  other  languages,  the  Mandhau,  Butuu,  Salayer, 
Tomorc,  Garontolo,  and  Menado,  and  some  are  spokeu 
by  savages.  The  Bugi  are  a  powerful  people,  and  their 
literature  copious,  but  both  languages  have  a  soft  and  voealic 
pronunciation.  The  grammar  is  exceedingly  simple,  but 
differing  in  many  particulars  widely  from  the  ALalay  and 
Javanese;  out  of  1700  words  1300  are  native,  the  romaindtr 
loan-words  from  Muhiy  and  Javanese;  their  language  has 
exerted  an  infiuenco  upon  other  islands;  they  have  an  ancient 
literature  and  laws,  and  by  some  are  asserted  to  have  uu 
archaic  language,  but  no  specimen  has  been  obtained.  The 
Macassar  and  Bugis  are  not  dialects  of  the  same  language, 
though  they  have  much  in  common  ;  they  are  mutually  un- 
intelligible. To  Dr.  Matthes  we  are  indebted  for  grammars, 
dictionaries,  an  etsay  on  folk-lore,  selections,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  both  in  Bugi  and  Msoaaaar. 
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Vocabularies  are  supplied  by  Crawfurd,  Thompaan,  Leydon, 
RAJHes,  and  others ;  a  vocabulary  of  the  dialects  of  Tomore, 
Butou,  Salayer,  ia  supplied  by  Wallace,  one  of  ifonado  by 
Latham,  aad  of  Handhua  aud  Buton  by  R&tHes.  The  Koma 
has  bei'n  translated  into  Bugi.  Professor  Nioinann  girea  iii- 
structioa  in  Bug!  and  MacuMuar  in  the  College  for  Training 
Dutch  Colonial  Servants  at  Delft  in  Holland.  There  are 
screral  languages  epokco  in  the  Celebes  by  the  All'ura,  or 
Hamfura,  or  Turajah,  head-hunting'  savage  races.  We  have 
contributions  from  several  Dutch  scholars,  Jansen,  Rhidell, 
aud  rrofc'ssor  Niemann,  ltt66,  and  others.  The  flourishing 
Dutch  settlement  of  Minahassa  is  iu  their  neighbourhood. 
We  have  a  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Herman  in  one  of  thetio 
languages,  a  catechism  in  Malay  and  Alfura  by  the  same,  aud 
materials  for  a  dictionary  by  Millies.  There  is  no  written 
character,  and  indeed  very  little  is  known  as  to  the  names 
aod  numbers  of  these  languages. 

"  Crossing  the  Molucca  Passage  to  the  east,  we  come  to 
the  Spico'Islands.  It  was  here  that  the  Purtugaaae  were 
met  in  1521  by  MageUau  aud  the  Spaniards,  who  hod  crossed 
the  Pacific  from  the  west.  We  tind  that  then,  as  now,  tha 
Malay  language  was  the  language  of  commerce,  yet  each 
inland,  Amboyna,  Tidor,  Temate,  Banda,  Gilolo,  and  others, 
hud  prejierved  their  peculiar  languages  totally  diUereol  from 
Halay.  There  was  no  kiud  of  alphabet  in  the  Spicc-lslands  : 
the  Roman  nnd  Malay  characters  are  now  used,  and  the 
people  of  Amboyna  are  nominally  Protestant  Christians.  In 
the  other  islands  the  inhabitants  are  pagans,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  Muhammodans.  M.  Van  UoeweU,  jun.,  bus  this  year 
published  remarks  in  Dutch  on  the  6ve  leading  dialecte  of 
Amboyna,  Sossarua,  Humnka,  Nusalaut,  Hila,  Nagari-aupat, 
with  a  glossary.  He  remarks  that  these  languages  hod  been 
much  neglected.  Vocabularies  of  different  degrees  of  fullness 
»Tttilable  in  the  works  of  Wallace,  Crawfurd,  RalHes, 
Itiekmore,  Leyden,  De  Clerq,  Van  Kdris,  and  other  Dutch, 
writers.  It  would  be  a  mere  recapitulation  of  names  of  un< 
srlain  value  and  number  to  set  out  the  groups  of  letters  by 
rhiah  the  forty-two  lau;;uagos,  inoutioned  by  WaUaco,  ore 
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expressed,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  goDuinencss  and 
accuracy  of  his  lisU. 

"  Proceeding  northwards  we  come  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
a  new  h'ngiiijstic  world,  and  the  colonies  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  two  great  languages  are  the  Tag&l  and  the  Bi^iyan,  but 
there  are  many  huudred  islands,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  maiiy  dialects,  among  which  the  Pampunga, 
Jarabal.  Pangasinar,  Ilocos,  Cagavan,  Camarines,  Batanes, 
Charaena,  arc  the  best  known.  The  residents  of  tho  different 
islands  are  not  mutually  intelligible ;  out  of  a  population 
of  throe  inillioDB  and  a  half,  called  by  the  Spaniards  tho 
Indios,  one-third  speak  a  variety  of  Risayaa  and  two-thirds 
a  variety  of  TagaJ  ;  vocabularies  of  about  thirty  exist.  The 
Roman  Catholic  friars  have  played  a  great  missionary  and 
political  part  hero,  and  tho  majority  of  the  population  is 
nominally  Christian.  Ono  of  the  islands  enjoys  indepen- 
dence and  Muhammadnnism.  Savage  unsubdued  tribes  occupy 
the  mouutaiuous  interior  of  the  chief  island,  Luzon  ;  somo 
of  them  are  Negritos,  of  numbers  unknown,  and  all  pagans. 
There  is  one  indigenous  alphabet,  though  the  Spanish  authors, 
who  are  not  authorities  in  linguistic  science,  assert  the  exis- 
tence of  many,  but  prorluce  no  proofs.  It  is  written  with  an 
iron  stile  on  banihus  ur  paltn-ltitiveSj  and  in  Chinese  fashion 
from  top  to  bottom. 

*'  The  great  feature  of  the  languages  of  this  group  is  polj'- 
syllabism,  and  the  blending  of  noun  and  vorb  into  a  single 
word,  and  the  difficulty  of  tracing  tho  roots  of  either  is  a 
cause  of  perplexity.  The  changes  are  moat  complex ;  perfect 
familiarity  with  every  form  that  a  word  can  assume,  not  only 
by  addition  of  particles,  but  interchange  of  letters,  ia  nooeS' 
sary  to  enable  a  person  to  detect  tho  radix,  which,  according 
to  Leyden,  is  more  disguised  than  in  Arabic  derivatives. 
Nouns  have  no  accidents ;  verbs  have  moods  or  tenses,  but 
hare  no  prouominalizalian  to  indicate  number  and  person; 
the  inverted  sentence-construction  of  the  passive  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  active  ;  the  plural  of  nouns  is  fonned  by  a 
pariicnlarprefixinsteadof  an  adjective  following;  in  verbs,  in- 
Bcparahle  particles  are  used,  instead  of  auxiliaries,  to  mark  time. 
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"  The  number  of  synonyms  to  represent  ono  idea  ia 
enormous.  Crawfurd  remarks  that  several  of  the  languages 
havp  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  culture,  and  differ  greatly 
tn  atructun:  from  the  Malay  and  Javanese.  Humboldt  asserted 
that  the  Tugdl  was  the  most  perfect  specimen,  and  the  parent 
langoAga  of  tlie  Malayan  family,  which  is,  of  course,  denied 
hy  Crawfurd.  TiVc  have  a  plentiful  linguistic  literature  in 
Spaniah,  and  Crawfurd  describes  the  languages  scteutifically 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Malay  Grammar ;  but  of  an  indigenous 
literature  we  have  but  an  uncertain  account,  for  it  appears, 
that  the  early  missionaries  extirpated  the  original  memorials 
of  the  race  w^itb  pious  care,  supplanting  the  precious  remains 

national  and  pagan  antiquity  with  hymns,  church-legends, 
id  the  religious  life  of  Thomas  k  Kempt8  in  the  Roman 
chATftcter.  Of  grammar,  which  the  Spaniards  term  'Arte/ 
m  have  one  in  Tag&l  by  Buyeta  ;  in  Bisayan  by  the 
aanw,  in  Punpagoa  by  Bergnauo,  tn  Ilocos  by  Lopez  and 
Bergnano.  We  have  dictionaries  or  vocabularies  in  Tagal  by 
I>e  Laa  Santos,  Nocoda,  Buona  Ventura  and  Mallet;  in  Biea- 
van  by  Houtridn  aad  Sanchez,  in  Pampagna  by  Bergnano, 
in  Ilooos  by  Carre. 

"Eighty  miles  across  the  China  Sea  is  the  island  of 
Fonnostt  or  Tai-wan,  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Its  coasts 
and  plains  are  occupied  by  Araoy-Chinese  immigrants,  but 
it*  mountainous  interior  is  occupied  by  people  of  the  Malayan 
rac«,  the  furthest  eastern  outwork  of  that  great  family  ;  be- 
jrond  it  the  Japanese  dialects  commence.  European  mission- 
ariea  arc  now  settled  among  this  people,  and  Von  Gabelentz, 
£l^roth,  and  Crawfurd  have  written  about  their  language; 
■od  in  Later  years  we  have  essays  by  M.  Guerin,  H.  Favro, 
Profeaaor  of  Malay  at  the  Conrs  Orientales  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Tunlor,  of  the  English  Consular  Service;  vocabuluri(?8  ucoom- 
lany  the  grammatical  notices.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
tiie  Ualayon  race  passed  from  the  Philippines  into  this  island ; 
)her  are  either  found  in  a  dcmi-civilizcd  state  given  to  agricul- 
ture, and  are  theo  known  as  Kabaran  or  Pepu-kwan,  'savages 
of  the  plain,'  or  as  Yukan,  downright  savages  of  the  mountains. 
Vocabolahes  of  both  dialects  ore  given,  and  contrasted  with 
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the  Tag^l,  Malay,  Javanese,  Sassak,  and  Italagasic  They 
are  pagans,  and  have  never  made  any  progrees  iu  civilization, 
being  either  in  subjection  to  the  Chinese,  or  in  savage  liberty ; 
they  Iiavo  neither  written  charactornor  literature ;  there  iaan 
entire  absence  of  Sanskrit  word^,  which  marks  the  period  of 
the  Malayan  colonizution  to  bo  anterior  to  the  Tlindu  conquest 
of  Java  ;  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  Malayan  race  must 
have  been  very  slacks  and  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  con- 
quest upon  the  language  very  strong. 

"  At  a  distance  of  many  degrees  to  the  West,  separated 
from  Africa  by  the  Mozambique  Channel^  is  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  the  most  western  outwork  of  the  Malaj'an  race. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  asserted  that  the  ^[alagasics  were  a  Negrito 
people  of  African  blood,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  the 
Malayan  in  their  blood  and  language,  from  pirates  ur  tempest- 
driven  vessels  off  the  island  uf  Sumatra.  Ilumboldt  lerl 
the  van  in  the  theory  of  a  Malayan  origin ;  and  since  the 
island  of  Madagascar  has  become  bettor  known,  and  the 
residence  of  missionaries,  his  opinion  is  gaining  ground.  A 
dictionary  was  published  by  Mr.  Freeman  forty  years  ago, 
and  indeed  one  by  Flacourt,  in  French,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  An  outline  of  a  Mulagasie  grammar  has 
been  published  by  Van  der  Tuuk,  the  celebrated  Malay 
scholar,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Tcatamcnt.  The  Hev. 
Dr.  Mullins,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Geographical  Society,  1875,  has  espreswd 
the  latest  opinion,  and  quotes  the  following  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cousin,  a  missionary  of  standing,  who  has  been  selected  by 
all  the  Frotcstuut  AUsaiuns  iu  the  island  to  the  responsible 
task  of  revising  the  Bible,  which  is  being  done  now 
thoroughly,  proof-sheets  being  scut  for  revision  to  each 
missionary.  'Tlie  language  is  one,  a  Malay  tongue  with  three 
or  four  chief  dialects,  and  an  admixture  of  foreign  words 
brought  in  the  intercourse  of  trade.*  Van  der  Tuuk  agrooa 
in  Ihe  above,  and  remarks  that  thcMalagaaio  is  like  theTobo 
dialect  of  the  Batta  Languogc  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  above 
descril)cd ;  that  there  are  resemblances  to  Juvunosc,  Batta, 
Mahiy,  and  Bhyak  of  Borneo ;  and  that  it  muat  have  come 
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from  the  west  coast:  of  Sntnatra,  after  an  admixture  with  a 
I'Ui8:uago  resembling  Uiat  of  tbe  island  of  Niaz.  Certainly 
the  words  in  Jtahigasie  ore  very  lonff  indeed  ;  Malay  and 
JaTanece  roots  are  bisyllabic,  and  prefixes  monosyllabic ; 
while  in  Malagoaie  we  have  prefixes  and  affixes  of  three 
■yOablee,  extending  the  length  of  soroo  words  to  a  moastrons 
teat ;  and  it  mu»t  be  admitted,  that  the  Malagasies  arc  a 
rk  nico,  speaking  apparently  the  language  of  the  browu 
rvoee  of  the  Archipelago.  There  are  no  Sanskrit  words  in  the 
3Ialagasie ;  therefore  the  Gonuexion  must  date  back  to  a  period 
before  tho  immigration  of  the  Uindua.  The  Malagasioe  are 
papuu.  There  is  no  written  character,  and  the  miasionaricB 
bare  introducod  the  Iloman  character,  and  a  code  of  lawa 
has  been  printed.  According  to  French  authorities,  the 
Arabic  character  was  once  usod,  the  power  of  the  letters 
being  somewhat  modified.  In  addition  to  the  books  men- 
tioned above,  we  have  French  treatises  by  P'Urvitle,  Marre 
de  Marin^  and  Dulmont ;  a  grammar,  by  Griffiths,  of  the 
Ankova  dialect ;  the  other  two  dialects  are  the  Sakalava  and 
Belaimi  Saraka  ;  a  French-Mai agasie  dictionary  is  now  being 
pabUihod  by  M.  Marre  do  Mariu ;  there  are  also  vouabularics 
by  Wallace,  (Irawfurd,  Challaud,  Druiy,  and  John.  Owing 
to  tho  intercourse  with  the  French,  a  great  many  French 
words  have  cr*pt  in.  The  population  is  about  two  and  a  half 
miltionsi,  according  to  Dr.  MuUins'  careful  estimate,  and 
ChmtiaAity  is  on  the  increase.  It  forms  an  independent 
Scste. 

"We  have  thus  swept  into  our  not  all  the  languages,  which 
can  possibly  be  connected  with  Asia,  from  the  extreme 
vcstera  frontier  of  India  up  to  the  boundaries  of  China. 
The  region  is  interesting,  os  lying  betwixt  two  great  civiliza- 
tioDiT  ^t  of  India  and  China,  and  partaking,  to  a  certain 
ext«Dt,  of  both,  but  in  difibrent  degrees.  Hero  we  come  on 
th«  Ungtugo  of  a  grcot  people,  fully  described  in  tho  Report 
1875  by  Dr.  Legge,  South  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
kichipelago,  which  are  situated  on  a  phiteau  of  S/mfloic-Scu,  lie 
tl»  AMpSes  tslondsof  the  Austral  Archipelago,  with  a  plurality 
tit  Uogu»gc8  requiring  another  collector  and  classifier.     Be- 
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yonA  China  and  Japan,  described  this  year  by  M.  de  Rosny, 
lie  tlie  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  of  the  MougoHc  and 
Tungussic  families,  as  far  east  as  the  distant  Corean.  If  this 
harvest  bo  in  a  future  year  garnered,  it  will  fill  up  the  space 
in  Eastern  Asia  beyond  tlio  region  of  the  Turkic  family, 
which  has  found  this  year  so  able  o  reporter  in  M.  Pavot  do 
Courtctlle.  To  the  west  and  north  of  thia  family  Ilea  the 
UgTO-Finnic  family,  last  year  (1876)  reported  on  by  M. 
TJjfalvy,  and  the  Samoiedic,  which  is  not  yet  disposed  of. 
On  the  Bouth-west  conEuce  of  Asia  ia  the  Caucoaiau  group, 
furnishing  an  ample  study, 

"  Original  investigationa  have  their  value,  and,  if  based 
upon  facial  and  legitimate  inductions,  are  a  contribution  to 
poeitive  knowledge ;  but  a  grouping  and  arranging  of 
such  facts  iu  a  collective  aud  popular  form,  and  thua  render- 
ing available  the  sporadic  contributions  of  many  minds,  has 
also  ita  value;  and  the  first  step  towards  supplying  the  laeu- 
nrc  of  our  actual  knowledge  is  to  take  stock  of  our  possessions, 
and  indicate  what  ia  the  work  left  to  be  done  by  future  in* 
vestigators. 

"The  papers,  of  which  the  report  is  composed,  are  original 
compoaitions  of  eight  to  ten  English  and  foreign  authors, 
and  the  information  supplied  will  beget  and  render  possible 
future  special  studies.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  more 
readable  and  attractive  to  outaiders  than  loomed  discussions 
on  special  subjecte.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  paper  on 
Nou-Arj'an  Languages  of  Xudia,  contained  in  our  report  of 
last  year,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  Philological  journal  in 
Paris  and  the  journal  of  a  Learned  Society  in  Calcutta. 
Original  views  are  spariugly  brought  forward  in  these  re- 
ports ;  the  statements  of  others  are  quoted  for  what  they  are 
worth  ;  herein  is  the  main  ditferenoe  of  a  popularizing  report 
and  an  original  research. 

"  The  range  of  the  Ilimalayas  are  a  groat  linguistic  water- 
shod  of  a  roost  unique  and  interesting  kind.  A  profound 
study  of  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India,  iDdo-CbioeM 
Peninsula,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  may  some  day  furnish 
materials  for  a  wider  induction  of  grammatical  principles 
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than  was  possible  to  the  limitod  knowledge  available  to  Bopp, 
Hamboldt,  and  Jtax  Mtillcr.  We  seem  to  catch  the  first  effects 
of  the  human  race  in  situ,  not  iu  a  utate  of  hopelcea  savagery, 
as  in  Australia  and  America,  but  in  a  graduati'd  ^ale  of  im- 
prored  and  improving  languages.  In  the  rear  of  the  Tlimalaya 
u  the  great  Monosyllabic  Chinese ;  the  flank  is  turned  by 
erery  possible  combination  of  the  Agglutinative  method  ;  in 
their  fitiut  is  the  great  Inflecting  Word-ayslem  of  the  elder 
iamily  of  the  Aryans,  destined  in  ihe  Vemacnlar  to  inoorpo- 
imle  Semitic  vocables.  Thus  from  these  languages  may, 
possibly,  at  some  future  period,  be  gathered  the  connecting 
links  betweeu  Ihe  great  Orders  of  Human  Speech." 

Japanese. 

^^^  The  absence  of  a  report  on  this  interesting  and  important 
VHngnage  has  hitherto  left  a  regretablo  gap  iu  our  Annual 
I  Addressee,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
I  tAvea  on  having  secured  the  help  of  such  an  authority  as 
I     Professor  L^ou  do  Kosny,  of  Varis. 

I         "  I^es  premiers  travaux  relalifs  k  la  philologie  japonaise 

I     datent  de  pr^s  dc  trois  si^clcs.     Us  sent  dus  aux  mission- 

P     niim  portugais  qui  avaient  fonde  nne  impnmerie  ourop^enne 

u  Callage  des  Fibres  de  la  Compugnie  de  J^sus,  k  Amakusa, 

IcCplus  tard  d  Xagnsaki.  Quelques  uns  de  ccs  travaux  prou- 
tmt  do  la  part  de  leurs  auteurs  des  conuaissauces  approfondics 
eo  Ungue  japonaise  ;  mais  leur  systemc  de  composition  est 
tdlMoent  imparfait  qu'on  n'a  pu  en  tirer  aucun  parti 
^BMX  pour  I'etude  de  la  Utt^raturo  indigene  du  Nippon. 
9$'W  bomorai  dono  i  mentionner  le  A^ocabulniro  japonais- 
portugats'  et  la  Qrammaire'  du  V.  Rodriyuez  qui  sout  surtout 

'  Ttmlmtarim  At  ttiigoa  da  Japmm,  tarn  A  ili-clarai^riu  ma  iii>Kii)n>M.  Napimqai, 
IW,  iB-4'.  Vaotetu  4le  r«  Vooaliolatre.  \v  1*.  J(>3o  Kotiri^cK,  ne  juyea  pu  i 
mpn  (CiaMrnre  M>n  anta  nur  le  lit»  (l«  ma  vu>Tflge.  pnrc«^u  il  ariiit  |inilit^,pciur 
W  Wipiwij,  (le  pliniifurs  pIuMainv  juponui^-porlu^aui  ritlii'^s  piir  Jifs  J6iuih;«  do 
h  mmoa  &  latiurlle  U  upputcDAit.  (V(i]r.  il  w  fujvi,  M.  dii  Silvo,  duui  Jm 
Mtatttn  dtt  Cintiff  t»  ititmtMtij-tMl  dt*  Orutilitliittt,  I"  SeuinD,  I'am,  1873,  t.  n. 
^  IIA.)— I'm  irailoctioQ  ctpo^ok  do  ev  livrc.  ut4rit>ufe  lu  P.  Pr.  Hyanntho 
nqtivil,  t  paru  &  Muaillo  «n  1630  :  rile  Mt  cffiUemcut  d'ano  g^andennlf. 

*  Jlrlt  A*  Unjftiit  dt  l0pmm,  compufttn  pHlu  1'.  Jim»  Kinln^et,  Nanipuaki, 
1^.  ia-i'.  mio. — Ua  sbr6g6  de  cotts  gTwumaire  a  t\i  ttoduic  ea  iraB^tui,  par 
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reoherchca  par  les  bibliophiles,  ea  raisoa  de  leur  extreme 
raret^. 

'*  D'autres  miasiontiQiroe,  parmi  lesquels  il  sufEru  de  men- 
tionner  le  P.  Colhdo  et  lo  P.  Oyanguren  do  Santa  Ines,  ont 
public  des  Uvrea  pour  reu^ig-nement  de  la  langue  japonaise.* 
Cua  lirroB  soDt  encore  iuf^neurs  h  coux  da  P.  Rodriguez,  ot 
n'ont  rendu  aucune  aerrioe  appreciable  aux  oriontalistes. 

"  Aiosi  que  je  I'ai  dit,  en  ouvrant  pour  la  premiere  foia  A 
Paris  uu  ojurs  do  langiie  japonaise,-  nialgr^  lea  truvaux  dea 
UQcicns  missionnaires,  malgr^  les  louables  efforts  de  Klfiproth 
et  A^ Abel'Rimtiiat,  Tidiorae  du  Nippoa  demoura  comme  un 
Hpbynx  aux  d^ce^-antes  ^nigmea,  juequ'^  IVpoquo  du  memo- 
rable voyage  de  Pb.  Ft:  ton  SiehuUl  dims  lea  ilea  de  I'extr^me 
Orient,  en  1830.  Ce  voyage  fut  le  signal  d'uue  dre  nouvollo 
ot  c'est  seulement  dopuis  lors  que  commence  I'hiatoire  B^rieiise 
des  progrt}s  do  la  philologio  japoaoiso. 

"  L'ordre  le  plus  avantageux  pour  presenter  le  tableau  de 
cea  progr^,  eClt  repos^  suus  doute  eur  une  cla&Hitication 
bibliographiquo  des  principaux  monuments  de  la  Htteratnre 
juponaise;  mais,  en  adoptant  un  tel  ordre,  j'aurais  et^  amene 
n^ceseairement  4  depasaer  de  beaucoup  I'fetendue  qui  m'a  fit^ 
fix^c  pour  CO  Kapport.  Au  contrairc,  j'ai  pens^  qu'il  serait 
poesible  do  r^jwudre  aux  intentions  do  la  savanto  Soci^t^  qui 
m'a  fait  I'honneur  de  m'asaocicr  5  ses  rechorchcs,  cd  adoptaot, 
pour  la  repartition  des  travaux,  un  ordre  g<5ographique  qui 
permit  d'appr^cier  la  piirt  prise  jusqu'i  present  uux  Eludes 
japonaisea^  dans  Ic8  principaux  centree  scientitiques  du  monde; 
d'autaiit  plus  que  cet  ordre  coincide,  dans  uue  certaiue  mesure, 
avec  l'ordre  chronologiquc  dos  publications  les  plus  impor- 
tantee  &  citcr  ici. 


ImdrMH,  fous  Ifl  diroction  d'Abe]>R£miuat,ct  public  pu-  U  Sttcict^  Aiuttiqnc  de 
Fan*.  Vtiiw  tratimrtian,  faite  ftTM>  nn«  t^nnnw  ftb»olae  de  U  longue  japiKMise, 
ut  tvllnmont  iJcfoctoeutti-,  qu*«IIi>  n'n  |iu  mtdre  aacim  httil-v  >)iui  <'nvaUl»tt». 
VoT.  mr  let  Inomabnibln  flnvon  d«  cb  traraiL  le<  aaTaotte  critiiiuea  du  I>r. 
Angwt  Pfiauuivr,  dMin  In  SUwm^t^ifim  iltr  Akatitmi*  Jtr  IT iwwiwAiiffwi,  da 
Vieaoe. 

^  OoUado,  Art  frnmmalica  laponiea  tinffuir,  noro^,  lti32:  J>ifti«tMr»rm  titt 
Thtniwi  tiifftur  iapomftr  pompmHimH,  Itotnp,  1^32. — r'jHngtirrD,  ArU  ri»  U 
httftta  /rffwtM,  dividido  on  qtutro  UbiM,  Ucxico,  1T3S. 

■  OitMurt  prtmoKci  a  faurfrturt  iu  ceiwt  dt  Japonait,  i  TEooI*  ^^otala  dti 
lupus  gricDtolc*,  Pira,  18S3,  p.  18. 


DBLIVEREO   BY    HB!fKY  SWBFT,    ESQ. 
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TToLL-ixuB, — Les  r^HulUts  du  voyage  do  Siebold  ont  ^t^ 
{■»  daus  tine  graude  et  somptueuso  publioation,^  divts^e 
en  no  grand  nombre  de  parties  qui  ii*ont  malheureuaemeat 
point  il&  nchev&ee,  Cullo  publication,  toute  iucompl^te 
qn'eilc  soit,  n'ea  deroeure  pas  moias  uno  des  ceuvres  les  plus 
importantefl  qu'on  ait  entrepria  jiuiqu'd  ce  jour  aur  I'empire 
da  Japon  et  les  contrecs  avoisinautes.  Cepcndaut,  il  fiiat  le 
dire,  Siebold  etail  surtout  uu  grand  naturalisto,  un  othno- 
graphe  distingu^,  un  coUectionneur  de  rare  m^rite :  il  etait 
pen  philologue.  L'aper^u  de  grnmmaire  jnponaise  qu'il 
compoaa  d  Ue-sima,  ot  qui  fat  publit^  en  1826  dans  les  Mt^< 
moires  de  la  Boci^t^  dee  Sciences  et  Arts  de  IJataria,'  ne  Taut 
gu^ro  micux  que  co  qu'avaicnt  fait  pnrattro  ses  dcvanciors;  il 
eat  des  maltres  indigenes  qui  osftnyerent  do  lu!  apprendre 
1b  loiiguti  parlee  et  ^rite  de  leur  pays;  il  uc  couuut  jamais  oi 
I'une  ni  I'aatre,  d'une  fa^on  quelque  peu  approfondie. 

**6rdce  d  la  collection  de  Uvres  japonais  qu'il  rapporfa  on 
Corope,  collection  tr^s-pr^oieusc  pour  I'^poqae  d  Inqiiollc  clle 
■vait  ct^  r^unic,'  Siebold  eut  un  i^leve  qui  no  tarda  pas  d  d^- 
panerle  mait.i'e,  ot  d  acquerir  uno  counaij^sHncesolidedti  I'idiomo 
IHt^ire  du  Nippon.  M.  lo  Dr.  J.  Hojfiwtnit,  aujourd'hui 
professeur  d  Leide,  fut,  pour  le  celf^bre  naturalisto,  un  oolla- 
borateur  inapprt-eiable ;  et,  grace  a  son  concoiirs,  lea  omTages 
indig(>nD8  du  Musea  N^erlandais  purent  fttre  mis  d  profi.t 
pour  Ut  publication  dei  'Archiv  zurBeschreibung  von  Japan.' 
Le  aaTant  professeur,  qui  avail  acquis  de  s^rieusea  connais- 
oneea  ainologiques,  fit  paraitre  de  la  sorto  la  traduction  d'un 
ftlbam  de  representations  bouddhiques,*  d'une  chronologic 
eiiinoitie-japonaise,"  d'nn  tralt^  de  agriculture,*  et  d'autres 
Merita  do  nioindre  ^tendue.  U  surveilla  encore  la  reproduc- 
tsoo  Ulhognphiquo  d'un  veritable  tr^sor  de  la  langue  japo* 

*  J^fM,  Anktv  tur  StMfirtibuHf  nw  Japan,  \Mde,  1832,  iii-4'  maj. 
-^  Mf»i9»m  bi*fmiw  J^ftoiiMt.Ataa  la  VrrhMHiUiii^en  vn$t  het  Jtatarimueh  Omutl* 
^      tone  xi.  ia-S". 

Iu*»  dAtaill£«  A»t  livm  cnmpnuiit  cwtUt  c-ollf^rtiftn  it  iA&  public  daaa  b 
JMfCAmi  jmpmitirm.  Av  Su<lii>''il  e\  M.  J.  U»tlmi<nii,  m>u«  le  titn  de  C^tiivMt 
''•"■■B  *<  aMJiii  Mfrtptorumi  japonicoium  a  /'A.  Fr.  4e  UtttoU  eoltfetorum,  Zjude, 
IMI.  ts-l'  maj. 

*  SmJilha  /Wn'A«m  nxf  yipjnn,  cxtnut  dn  Arth,  t.  AwAr.  «.  Jap, 

*  nVA'itn  t»m-k*i,  Gnthuhttabrittiii  foHJ9rM».Anti'it\&  AiiA/u|iiM.,in-4'*liU]. 

*  l'*r(  ^titwtr  Ut  iwr*  li  WW  KM  J»ftm,  PurU,  ims,  ia-A*. 
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liaise,'  public  par  un  kxicograpbu  japouals  doue  des  plus 
remarquftbles  qualites  do  I'^nidition. 

"Plus  tard  M.  Iloflmaua  fit  jmrattre,  avec  d'importantes 
additions,  la  Qrammaire  do  la  langiie  valgaire,  compos^e  par 
M.  Donker  Curtius,*  uu  comptoir  hollunduiu  de  Dt^-sima,  puis 
enfip  aa  propre  grammaire  japoaaise,'  qui  depaasait  cu 
^tenduo  et  en  d^veluppemeiits  pliiiulugiques  tout  ue  qui  avait 
paru  jusqu'alors. 

"Quelques  61^ves  do  M.  HoffmaiiQ  contribu^reut  egalcmont 
aux  progrea  des  Etudes  japonaides,  notumment  MM.  ]i,  J.  de 
Raint-Auhire  et  W.  P.  Oroenetfldt,  auxqueU  on  doit  un 
Kanucl  *  pour  rcneeignement  m^lhodiquo  de  I'^criture  cou- 
rante  ou  '  snti-ayo.* 

"AuTBicHE. — Avec  los  instruments  de  travail  leg  plus 
imparfaits,  M.  le  AocXvwr  Angmt  Pfizmater  entreprit  k  Vionne 
IVHude  do  la  laiiguc  japonaiae ;  et,  d^s  18-18,  it  fit  pamitre  le 
texto  et  la  traduction  allemande  d'un  petit  conto^  coiapost! 
dacB  I'idiomo  vulgaire  du  Nippon,  par  le  c<?l«bre  romancier  de 
TMo,  Riu-toi  Tano-hiko.  Cetlc  traduction,  imprim^e  avec  une 
rare  perfection  typograpbique  k  i'lmprimerie  imp^riale  de 
Yienne,  ^tait  souvent  obscure,  inesacte  ;  maia  si  Ton  tient 
comptc  do  I'cpoquc  k  laqucllc  cUc  a  ct^^  pubUce,  il  cat  impossible 
de  ne  pas  la  considt^rer  conimo  un  des  plus  i^tonnants  tours  de 
force  philologiques,  dout  TOricntalisuie  de  uolre  stticle  ait 
donn^  I'exemple.  Personne  d'ailleurs  n'a  depuis  lors  os^ 
aborder  de  uouveau  I'interpretatiou  d'un  livre  de  ce  genre, 
bicn  qu'aujourd'bui  un  tel  travail  ne  presentat  plus  de 
difficnlt^s  insurm  on  tables.  Kn  debors  do  cette  traduction  in 
extenfio  d'un  t-crit  jai^oaia,  M.  Pfizmaicr  a  fait  paraitro  dans 
les  Comptes-Rc'nduR  de«  SiJoncea  do  rAcnd^mio  Tmperiale  et 
Koyale,^  de  nuuibreuscs  notices  sur  lea  differentea  branches  de 


ui-4*.  am). 

•  AwOTt  rffn-  Jafiantcht  S^raaikittitt,  I.eido,  1857,  gr.  in-S*.    Voy.,  «lirc«t 
cniTraffe,  Sir  Kmbiif'Td  Alcock.  A/fm.  p/  Jup.  Oritmm.,  p.  37. 

'  A  JapoHtM  (iraiomar,  L«iden,  IBCB,  gr.  in-lf. 

*  A  MitKual  oj'  Vhinru  ItutHtHg-hiMi  /r  Mtiiiy,MpoctnIly  *»  ituiiM<(l  in  JajMn, 
Aiii»tt.T(]ni»,  l^til,  iii-l". 

'  &tih4  H'liittiKhtrmt  in  GttUiUm  dtr  vtrgungliehtn  WtU,  AVien,  Idlft,  in-IT. 
■  aUtitfigtimw/itt  der  A'.  A^  Akndtmit  dtr  ti'mintcAn/lm,  AVicc,  in^S^. 
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U  litt^ratare  japoaaisc.     Jo  regrette,  fuute  de  place,  de  ne 
pouToir  pas  mSine  les  citer  ioi, 

**  La  mcme  Acodeinie  a  insert  daos  aea  Comptcs-Rendus  un 
essai  de  M.  Boiler,  tendant  A  ^tablir  la  parent^  du  japuuais 
et  dee  idiomes  Oural-altaienaJ  Co  m^moire  est  curieux. ;  il 
•onUvo  les  plus  intcressanUts  questions  do  linguidtique  oom- 
paree,  mais  il  domande  a  n'^tre  consulte  qu'avec  une  grande 
raserve.  L'auteur  s'occupe  ^videmment  de  languce  qu'il 
oe  connait  que  supcrficielleiuent,  ot  rattacbe  ses  theories  d 
un  idiome,  le  japouais,  avec  lequol  U  n'a  prie  lo  tompd  de  m 
fomiliarifier. 

"  RussiB. — La  languo  japonaiso  a  6t6  cnsciga^  &  Irkutsk, 
Au  conimencemenl  de  ce  sii>cle,  par  un  indigene  convcrti  d  la 
rcIigi'jQ  ortbodoxc  ct  baptise  soue  Ic  nom  Nicofas  Kohtyghin. 
J'ignore  si  oetie  ^cole  a  produit  quelques  interprdtes  pour  le 
•ervice  du  gouTernetuent :  en  tout  cus,  elle  n'a  rien  produit 
poor  la  science. 

"En  1^7,  ir.  /.  Oochkiewitck  a  fait  paruttre  k  Biction- 
Dtire  Jnponais-Rui^se,^  qu'il  avait  compose  avec  le  seooura 
B'an  indigene  du  Jfippon  appeU  Tad'bafUi  ho  Kd-sai.  Ce 
BictionnairOt  d'uno  valeur  incontestable,  1>ion  que  fort  incom- 
{dec,  a  obtcnu  aur  mon  rapport'  Ic  grand  pris  DemidofT, 
qiu  0  M4  d^corn^  i  «on  auteur,  par  rAcadimie  Imperiale  des 
Sdeuces  de  St.-P^tersbourg. 

**  I>t.*puis  lors,  il  n'a  plus  pani  en  Ruasie,  que  je  saohe,  de 
traraux  rclatifs  h  la  pbilologie  japonaisc. 

"  FuANCE. — L'enseigncment  du  japonais  date,  en  France, 
de  I'lnn^e  1803,  ^poque  k  laquelle  fuL  ouvert  pour  lu 
pcttii^ro  fois,  pur  I'uutour  de  ced  ligncd,  un  cours  public  & 
I'Eoole  flpcciale  des  langues  orientales,  Le  profeseeur  avait 
&itiHiraUre  en  1856  la  premiere  Grammuiro  jupouaisc*  qui 
lit^t^  oompos^ti  avec  le  concours  si  indispensable  do  rccriturc 

'  XmtuMU  dattdoMJitptmutAttHmural'tiltMiieAeftSUfmmefe/tcrt.VfiMflW, 

'-Pyciifi  ClOBapli,  8amt-P6tenilwur^,1857;  Rr.m-S^.fuDpr.par 

\r  U  IHetitmMam  iipmurif-mttt  dt  M-  frovhiietDtleli,  pAi  H.  L£oil 
il*   i  L.I4  1«  MiUngM  atiati^u**  dc  rAmdemie  dw  Scicuc^i,  t.  iv.  8t< 

r>  A  t'Hit**  d9  U  Umsmjtpmaiit,  Purls,  ISSO,  iii-4". 
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indigene.  II  avait  ^galement  cntrcpris  la  ptibUcation  d'un 
grand  Dictionnaire  japonuia-anglais,  dont  rimpression  a  d& 
Stre  iut^rronipuc  en  18-56,  k  cause  des  d^pensca  excossires 
qu'elle  eftt  entrain^  pour  lea  Witeurs. 

"  Le  mSreie  orientuHste  a  commence,  sous  le  litre  de  Cours 
pratique  de  japonals,^  la  publication  d'une  a^rie  do  ringt 
Tolumea  destinea  k  son  cnseignement.  Kn  dehors  de  ces  tmvaux 
de  TutgarisatioQ,  il  a  public,  d  la  demande  du  gouvememeat 
fran9ais,  la  traduction  d'un  Traitii;  indigene  de  Teducatton 
dea  vera  k  aoie  au  Japan,'  et  cuUo  d'un  Anthologic,^  oil  I'ou 
trouvo  doe  sp&cimcna  do  poesies  japonaUcs  dc  tous  los  &ges  et  de 
presqae  toua  les  genres,  ilepuis  le«  odes  de  la  vieille  collection 
du  Man-vd-aiu,  jusqu'uu  chansons  populaires  contempoi-ainee. 

"  Enfin  il  a  troduit  deux  outrages  de  pbilosophio  tr^s 
r^pandus  dans  les  <$coIcs  du  Nippon,  le  Zi/u  go  ktjfiu  oa 
'Enaoigneraentdea  Vcritca*  et  le  D6-ziktjau  ou  'Enseignenient 
de  la  Jeunesae.'  L'impresaion  de  cette  traduction,  retard^ 
par dca  circonstanccs  indupcadantos  de  la  volenti  do  lauteur. 
ne  tardera  pas  a  etre  achevee.  Le  m^me  profesaeur  a  insure, 
en  outre,  dana  divers  recueils  pei-iodiques,  des  extraita  de 
plusiours  auteurs  celobi-cs  du  Japon,  parmi  losqucls  on  se 
bomera  k  citer  un  chapitre  du  Tai-hei  ki  '  Histoirc  des  guerrea 
civiies,'  que  I'ou  coniiid^re  k  juate  litre  comme  un  des  chc(»< 
dVuvrea  de  la  litterature  indigene.*  et  I'llistoire  populftire  de 
la  jeunease  de  Taikau  Saiuu  exlraite  du  'Tai-kau  ki.'^ 

''Pamii  les  Aleves  de  rKcole  speciale  dea  lungues  oi-ioutolea, 
le  profesecnr  osL  6er  de  citer  plusieura  aa rants  qui  ont  conquia 
uue  place  diatinguee  daua  les  annalcs  do  I'orientaliamo.     M. 

^  Cam-tpratiqiudcjaptmait.  TMTticHd^jiLpnblifee:  In(roduttiim,\\o\.\  Thl-mat 
ti  Fvenhnlairt,  1  vol.;  I'ernmi  tt  Vocotulairt,  1  »oI,;  Qrnmnoirt  A  la  tgtt^m 
Pt$lfairT,  1  rot. ;  Outdt  dt  la  CMftrtation,  1  Tol. ;  TeUe^  tmiethj^ponait,  1  voL  ; 
Sittitnnnir*  dta  ti^nn  idrasraplii^im,  1  Tol. ;  Mti'titi  du  ttiyt  ^ttitUin,  1  vol. ; 
jlHthol/tfU  japoMii'itr,  Teited,  1  rnl. 

*  Train  df  l'^uNtti<m  dr*  rm  o  mw  <•>'  Japon  (quAtre  ^dttioos  frtn^wMti  dont 
il«tu  impritD6ea  &  I'lmpniaeTifl  nationals,  tt  una  trsdtuilioD  itaUeiute,  ptr  21- 
Fdicv  FnineMcbiiti,  ont  Aiih  pAin). 

*  AntkoUsi*  joponaitt,  J^ttitt  antmtnc*  tt  wwifcrww  dm  ntHlairit  4u  yippo", 
tndixiiM  en  fnncau  et  public  areo  le  t«tlt>  ori^na).  Atec  line  pr6(iice,  pu  Ed. 
LnVmlnjv,  do  I'lnfrtilat,  I'nris,  18'],  b-M'.  |il-  bth. 

*  Duu  Lt  Lotuf,  oTfriuio  frnacti*  de»  6uiiJu  japottAiHr,  (ihiiuriMi  et  iado- 
chiiiutMs,  No.  1 ,  rvU,  IliTS.  iR-8^  Htfa. 

*  Dim  It*  Mfimoirn  d«  Im  Stnkon  vtaufHrolt  Ju  Congrit  liimiKUit  dtt  Oritntmi- 
utsi,  Ltniloit,  1874. 
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/«M  80oerimi,  sajoardlnii  ^wuftaswu'  i  Vlnadtat  ^  per* 
iK  d«  flareaeev  M  I'm  dn  jtpaaiiln  In  pl'-4 
itoriafa  da  notro  ^poqoe ;  3L  JVmfoM  TVvr/fm*,  direct«ur 
TAtBiM  guM,  A  Gen^re ;  U.  Emik  Bmrmmf,  aotaeUeiiiMit 
de  la  SoetftA  daa  Etadet  juponnitwi  de  Pmm  ;  MM. 
fV.  SaraxiH  M  JftOotdi,  interpr^tAs  du  Goooilat  de  Fnoee,  1 
Yoknhaina,  etc 

**  De  aoobnox  traTuix  rdadfr  i  !a  {dittoing  jftpooaiae 
oat  ^  pablies  d«ns  le  premier  Tolonoe  des  M^moirM  de  U 
ouagnrale  do  Coogrte  dm  Oraotiiiitaa,  *  seaakxi  qui 
iTflst  teooo  i  Fttis  eo  1873.  A  k  elAtare  d»  cette  Masioa, 
plosieara  Mnrsnts  fruifmu  et  iinagen,  oaanderaQt  qae  le« 
japocaiw  n'eUueot  repriBcnt^cs  dans  aoMUW  dea 
leieiitifiqaee  de  Faria,  out  Ibad^  nne  aasooiatioo 
kvdla  BOOS  le  dtre  de  *8oca«U  dee  Etoika  japooaiaes, 
tortane  et  indo-chlnoises.'  Cetto  sodMit  dont  le 
it  actual  est  M.  le  comte  de  Moatblaoo,  ji^mnste 
i^  et  anden  ministre  da  Jiikado.  a  d^  pttbU^  trois 
Anmiatraa,  *  a  la  r^dactioa  deaqacb  a  oootriba^  avec  talent 
mn  jetme  eecrvtaire  indigtoe  M.  latamvrn  Wantu,  et  on 
prvmier  {bacicole  de  MemDum,'  dans  leqael  oa  tnmTo  one 
traduction  analytiqoe  et  amuxt^  da  commencement  de  la 
*  Hutoire  iad^pendante  do  Japon,'  le  Nilioa-g«rai>ei, 
M.  Offmn  Ttm&m. 

'  iTAtiR. — ^31.  le  piiifimiiiii  Serrrifl*  a  tntrodait  las  ^tndee 

en  Italie,  o6  il  a  ere^  one  chaire  pour  I'^tudo  du 

du  cbinois,  et  du  tartar- mandchou.     Lea  traTaui 

du  aarant  italieo  aont  k  tons  ^garda  des  plaa  remarquables,  et 

reoomnuuKleat  par  an  caracT^re  des  plus  consciencieux. 

'On  lui  doit  one  nourelle  tradnction  du  ramon  de  Tauuhiku,* 

que  M.  PfijEmaier^  de  Vienne,  arait  tentee  dea  1848,  maia  qui 

lit  &  dtre  rcfaite  de  fund  en  coaible.     M.  Severini  i 

ootra  avaine  la  t&che  laborieuse  de  nous  donner  un  raate 

*  CWrJ*  imttrmMiitmt  da  Orwftaluta.     Cbmftt-nmdm  it  U  pwfjf*  StmU*, 
fTvia,  1173,  Mm  1**.    C«  volnntt  nt  qdoOTwnft  maxtt^  wu  ^iu)«  JApt>- 

■•  tt  rtnaobvi. 

jUntmair*  A  '  '       -ija/mtmuM,  paVSj  pw  MM.  ErnHg  BnactJ 

l-tH  ZauRitn  W«r  3  tnU.  ia-8'. 

*  Mmt&m  A  t*  !>-<%h*  <m«  rfM^/tfAMtiM,  L  l"",  iMao.  t  Puii,  1S77,  ia-^. 

*  CtmkHt  t  panunti^  rmtttmH  gt^tmtm,  Fireiur,  1$72,  ia-3fl*. 
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iadex  du  savaot  Thesaurus  japonaia  intital^  Syo-gcn-zi-kau 
ou  '  Exumtiu  des  c&ractvres  offccl^s  d  la  notatioa  (ideo- 
grnphique)  de  mots  dans  les  livres.'  C'cst  ane  ceuvr©  pour 
luquelle  il  iallaiL  la  paUuuce  d'un  bt;aedictiu  :  M.  Severint  u 
eu  cetto  patience. 

"  Parrni  les  Aleves  de  M.  Severini,  il  faut  citer  M.  Carlo 
Paint,  qui  nous  a  doja  dauue  dcs  prcuvcs  dc  scs  coauabsaacoa 
en.  langue  cMnoiae,  et  qui  est  dovenu  un  oolkboratour  do  aou 
maitre. 

**  II  est  juste  de  menttuauer  e^ulemeat  le  nom  de  M. 
I'avocat  Valenziouit  qui,  apr^s  avoir  etudi^  avec  sucoes  le  grvc 
inodeme  ot  IVnibo,  a  appris  Ic  cbinois  ot  le  japonnis,  qu'il 
connait  d'uno  fa90D  rcmarquablo. 

"AxGLKTBRRK. — Les  travaux  publies  aur  le  japooais,  eu 
Angleterru,  soul  de  date  reccute;  umis  la  science  brituiuiique 
uvait  prit  place  depuis  longtemps  eu  Orient  aur  Ic  terrain  que 
U0U8  eitplurona.  C'eat  ainsi  qu*un  suHiint  sinologue  anglais, 
W.  II.  Medhttnt,  fit  paruitrc  des  1830,  a  Batavia,  uu  Vocubu- 
laire  japonais-anglaia  et  onglais-japonaia,^  aiuai  qu'une^itiou 
duLivrc  des  Mille  Mots,  acoumpaguee  d'une  version  coreenne 
ot  d'un  gIo6saire.' 

"Uu  autre  sinologue  anglais,  le  Dr.  Giitzlaff,  essaya  de 
composer,  avuc  le  coucours  de  quelquea  uaufragea  du  Nippon, 
uae  traduction  japanaise  de  TEvangile  dd  St.-Jeau.  Cettc 
traduction  est  des  plus  d^feotueuses,  mais  elle  date  d'une 
^poquc  oi^  aucun  europ^en  ne  poss^doit  scriousemcnt  la  pra- 
tique de  la  langue  parlee  ou  ecrite  du  Japon. 

"  Dcpuia  I'ouvcrture  dea  ^X)rts  japonaia  au  commerce 
europeen,  plusieurs  savanta  anglais  out  cultir^  avoc  succes 
la  Utl^raturo  dea  ilea  de  I'extr^me  Orient.  M.  Sntow  notam- 
uient  eat  parvenu  aux.  plus  soliaca  uonrntisaancea  danii 
cotto  bi-auoho  de  rorientalisme.  II  faut  cil«r  aussi  il.  le  I)r. 
Sepbuni,  qui  a  public  le  Dictiouniiire  japonais-europeeu  ^  le 


I  ^N  Efu/lUh  and  Jopa/vae,  and  Japauut  and  E»gli»h  VcfoiiUarf,  Batanft, 
1830,  iii-S". 

■  Tr-tmi4iiwii  pf  a  Vomparatipf  r«tabtiiar}/oftktC\iHiu,C«r*am,andJ»fitit*t 
Ltngiuigti,  Ilatuviii,  1835,  iu-8'. 

'  J  Jap<fftit  itHii  j-.m^'iiA  HUihHar^,  with  un  luigluli  uul  JipanMii  Zsdti, 
flhttBghna,  liH}7,  {jr.  in-a^ 
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pins  eomplet  que  nons  possMions  jusqu'i  present  Ce  Dio 
tioanaire,  rooiarquable  i\  plus  d*un  ^^rd,  eat  cependant  eDcore 
tr^insuffisant ;  et  roriontalisto,  qui  nc  poss^drait  paa  la  con- 
|[  naiMance  du  chinois,  no  parnendrait  que  fort  rarement  tl  tra- 
I  doiro  on  textc  indig^no  aveo  le  eeul  ^.euours  do  oe  beau  Hvre. 
I  "  Aojourd'hui  le  japonais  est  ciJHt^  avec  8ucc<is,  &  Londres, 
^^bu*  M.  Le  profeMcur  R.  K.  Dou(jln>t,  <jui  nons  promot  un 
^^Ualogoe  raiaomifS  de  la  riche  collection  du  British  Museum  ; 
ptr  M.  J.  aNciil^  du  War  Office,  etc. 

"EtaT9-U»is. — Le  Congr^  des  Oricntolist.cs  nous  a  r^v^l^ 
I'existcnce  d'un  savant  am^ricaia,  3L  A'Himn  mn  JVo/H/', 
qui  lit  lo9  toxtcs  japonais  avcc  uno  romarquablo  focilite.  I)u 
moitia  la  notice  qu'il  a  publioe  aur  les  flources  de  I'histoire  du 
Kippot),'  semble  diimoiitrer  qu'il  est  en  etnt  de  coinprendrc 
niwinent  les  li%'re«  ^crittt  dans  les  styles  les  plus  different^. 
Jfl  regrctte  dc  u'avoir  pas  ft  aigualer  d'autro  publications 
d'on  tavant  dont  lea  debute  ont  ^i6  aossi  di^os  de  solUci- 
tode. 

"StnssB. — ^Lea  Etudes  japonaiAes  soot  repr^nt^es  d  Geneve 
par  M.  Fnm9oi8  Turottini,  qui  consauro  de  la  fafou  ta  plus 
louable  une  brillant*  fortune  A  la  publication  de  truvnux  sur 
U  Chine  et  le  Jnpon.  Ce  jeune  savant  nous  a  doja  donn€  la 
Induction  du  commencement  du  grand  roirnin  higtorique 
mtilal^  Hei-ke  Monogatari,'  d'uue  curieuse  serie  de  coutes 
popvUircs,'  du  roman  dc  Tauchiko,*  que  j'ai  d^jn  eu  Toccasion 
citer  deux  fots,  et  dea  debuts  de  I'Histoire  independante 
duJapon  du  (Nihon  gwai-si}.^ 


"On  a'&tonnem  pout-Sire  de  ne  point  voir  mentionn^e 
V^OtmoQim  dans  la  rapide  ^numuratlon  qui  precede.  C'est 
'kioMQOO  allemnnde,  si  f(^conde  cu  traruux  relatifs  &  uno 
f'*Is  de  branches  de  rOriontalisme,  n'a  pour  ainsi  dire  rien 
puinit  dttoa  lo  cadre  dea  Etudes  japonuises.    Cctte  infi^rioritti 

'  At  wutm  it  I'MMift  Atteiimu  dm  Japom,  tUuu  lot  M6muirM  du  C<)Bgtb 
'"vw&.hbI  (In  OritotiUutM,  1"  6cwta»,  Tuit,  1873,  t.  i.  p.  21). 
■  JMnri  di  rktMoindi  Japm  am  XJI'  tiieU,  Uvuire.  im,  ia^'. 
'  Tmmme  ni^Uui,  L'aetiviU  humMvu,  GeniViii,  tB71.  in-4', 
'  Ktmat  tt  iMtti,  Gmtivf,  1879,  io-tT. 
>  ayittn  it*  Airw,  UeniW,  1674-76,  ia-i". 
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ne  peut  s'expliquer  que  par  le  pcu  de  suuoes  qu  oat  ea  jusqu'a 
present,  en  AUema^e,  les  etudes  ainologiquas,  base  indispeo- 
Buble  des  Etudes  lit teraircs  relatives  au  JapoD.  A  part  Klaprotb, 
qui  a  pa8«^  sa  vie  preaque  ontiere  en  dehors  de  la  Prusse  ou  il 
i-'tatt  n6,  c'est  &  peine  »i  Ton  peut  compter  quelque«  eino- 
loguea  allcmaads.  II  y  a  lieu  de  peuser  oependaat  qu'il  se 
formera  bientuU  d^ns  ce  payis,  des  Havants  capablett  de  culttrer 
avec  succes  k  philologio  cliinoise  et  japonaise ;  et  deja  Ton 
peut  uiter  M.  GaOfjes  von  dcr  GuMcnfz,  fils  du  savant  mand- 
chouiste  d'Altcnbourg,  qui  a  fait  heureusement  scs  d^but^ 
{>ar  une  tbese  Biuologique.'  Je  rcgratto  de  con«tater  que 
1  f^mincnt  philologuc  dc  Berlin,  Ikl.  lo  profosseur  M.  Steinthal-, 
qui  avait  ^tu  un  des  eleves  distingu^s  do  I'ecole  fran^ aise,  u 
renoncS  k  une  brancbe  d'etudes  Uuguistiques,  pour  laquoUe  il 
amt  des  aptitudes  toutes  speoinles. 

"  On  lo  voit  par  ce  qui  pn^cedo :  la  science,  qu'un  aimable 
critique  fraii9ais,  M.  Vh.  Butijf,  a  nomm^  '  Japoniame,'  e4t 
encore  une  science  nouvelle,  bien  jeune,  aux  d^buta  de  la 
carriere.  Uu  iuunen&e  chump  d'exploration  e'ouvrc  devaut 
<:Ue,  mais  lett  udeptes  sont  trop  pou  uouibreux  puur  I'euvisagei 
dans  SOD  ensemble.  Au  point  de  roe  de  la  philologio  proprv* 
nient  dite,  du  la  Uuguislique,  presque  tout  est  d  faire.  Oa 
uurait  tort  du  croire  cependant  que  les  piouuicra  dc  la 
philologie  cbinoise  et  ja|K>uaise  n'ont  pan  ouvert  les  premiereb 
voies.  Dc  grands  problemes  ont  6t^  pos^s,  discutcs  on 
]iartie,  m^me  elaburea  et  rcsoluti.  II  couvient  d'en  dire  ici 
quelques  mots. 

"  Burant  la  premiftre  moiti^  de  notre  siecle,  la  languc- 
japouaise  tut  conslder^c  comme  un  idiome  ijwle,  que  rien  uv 
rattuchait  aux  autres  laugues  du  monde.  Le  peuple  japooais 
lui-mt^me,  ^tait  conaidere  commu  un  rameau  sui  gmerit  de  la 
grande  famiUe  bumaiue.  Les  ideee  dea  pbilologues  et  de^ 
ethnographes  se  sunt  considcrabloment  modi£6o6  dons  cvk 
dorniers  temps.  La  connaiasonce  de  la  longue  japouaise,  en 
permettant  de  puiscr  largcmeut  aux  sources  dc  la  litteraluri' 
iadigeoe  du  Nippon,  a  eclair^  plusieurs  questions  d'origiuv* 


4 


<  Thai-kih'thu,  Tuftl  iet  UtprtHMipti,  J>tmiea,  I87B,  iii-8'. 
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qui,  controUes  par  Les  donut^a  de  diversea  sciences,  de  Tanthro- 
pologie  et  de  la  ling-uistique  surtout,  ont  signole  les  affinites 
dtitt  Japoaaia  avec  certains  peuplea  du  continent  asi&tique. 

"  £q  ce  qui  coacerne  la  ling'uistiquc,  la  seule  de  caa  sciences 
doat  il  convienne  de  s'occuper  ici,  on  a  compris  aveo  raisoD, 
qa'arant  de  tenter  dc  coustituor  au  centre,  au  nord  eC  a  Test 
de  I'Asie,  ane  on  plnsieurs  fdmilles  do  langues,  analogues  aux 
fdmilles  ^ryenne  et  s^raitique,  il  fallait  chercher  ^  d^couvrir 
les  oaract&res  foudnmeatuux  de  la  langua  chiuoise  ancienne, 
non  pas  de  la  langue  des  livres  qui  conccrno  surtout  la  paUo* 
graphie,  nuia  de  la  langue  pnrUe,  la  seule  qui  nous  offre  des 
moyens  de  oomparaison  avcc  los  autres  idlouies  counus. 

"Cctte  ^tude  a  et^  entrepri8e  dmultanement,  en  Chine,  par 
Ic  R^T.  J,  Eiikitia,  et.  eu  France,  par  I'autcur  dc  cc  Rapport. 
Les  r^sultata  obtenos  par  Ic  premier  ont  ^US  publii^s  dans  la 
Joamal  de  U  Soci^te  aaiatique  de  Chan^liai  ;  le  second  fit 
^Gonnattre  lo  fruit  do  ses  recherches  daus  un  fragment  d'une 
listoiro  de  la  race  Jaune.  A  laquelle  I'lnstitut  de  France 
d^ceraa  uu  prix  au  coucuurs  Vuluey.  L'un  et  I'autre  ont 
expos^  la  question  en  1874,  k  Londres,  devant  le  Congr^ 
international  dea  Orientalistea.* 

*'Je  regrette  vivenient  de  ne  pouvoir,  faute  de  place,  ex- 
poter  ici  un  probleme  digue  &  tous  ^g-ards,  jo  orois,  do  la  bien- 
veiUante  attention  de  la  Society  Philologique  de  Ix>ndrcs. 
Co  probleme  ne  tend  d  ricn  nioins  qu'd  rcconstituor  la  forme 
antique  et  orale  d'on  idiome  qui  a  conserve  les  traces  les  plus 
remarquables  des  Sges  primitifa  du  lanugo  humain,  et,  si  uc 
probU.-me  est  r^Iu  a  la  satisfaction  de  la  science,  k  foumir 
un  element  aussi  ueuf  que  puissant  pour  I'exeg^se  des  ancient 
.iiTfce  sacr^  de  la  Chine,  et  pour  la  critique  dos  ouvrages 
ipoe^s  dans  lee  siecles  les  plus  recul^s  dc  I'histoirc  de 
Hoj-aume  du  Milieu.  La  port^e  de  co  probleme  est  bien 
nutrcment  grnndc  encore :  elle  attcint  aux  Elements  m^mes 
de  la  oompaniison  aes  idiomea  parl^  par  lea  peuples  de  race 
Janne,  et  ourre  une  voie  inexploree  pour  coutribuer  k  la 
^oonnaisaanoeeana  ccsae  plus  praise  dos  lirres  Bouddbiquea  ou 

*  TnMltiomo/tk»S*eMdSan'<m«/tAt  JmUrmtinnal  Congrat  f/ OritrUatUu, 
isdoa,  1876,  iD-8*.  pp.  M  et  128. 
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Indiens  en  g^n^ral,  cotnpoaos  ou  traduits  par  des  religicux  ou 
des  lettr^B  de  la  Chine. 

"Ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  sufiit,  tl  ma  cfetnble,  pour  ctablir  la 
haut«  importance  du  probliiue.  Reste  til  savoir  comment  \\  a 
^t^  po8^  phvlologiqueineut  parlant,  par  quelle  ui^thode  et  avoc 
quels  sioyens  on  a  essayS  de  I'eclaircir  ct  de  lo  r^soudre. 
Tnt^reaft^  moi-m^me  dans  la  question,  il  ne  ra*est  gu^re 
permis  de  prononcer  iin  jugement.  Tout  ce  que  je  puis 
dire,  c'eet  que  sur  Ic  point  de  depart  et  sur  le  choix  des  faita 
conatitutife  de  cet  ordre  de  recherches  nouvelles,  je  suis  tomW 
preeque  toujours  d'acoord  uvec  reminenl  philulogue  anglais, 
le  Ilt'V.  J.  Edkinfl.  Nous  avons,  I'un  et  Tautre,  disout^ 
plusieura  points  du  probleme,  a  Ijondres  et  k  St.-Peteroboui^, 
dcvant  Ics  sinologues  qui  sont  aujourd'hui  les  plus  grandes 
antorit^s  dans  nos  etudes,  le  H^v.  J.  Legfffi,  et  le  K^r.  8, 
BettJ,  en  Angleterrc,  M.  Ic  professcur  WattUief,  en  Ruwie.' 
L'appui  moral  do  savants  aossi  ^minents  nous  permot  do 
penser  que  nous  truvaiUons  aur  un  terrain  solide.  M. 
Wilhelm  Svftot/,  do  Berlin,  dont  on  connait  lea  beaux  trn- 
vaux  sur  les  idiomes  paries  dans  la  region  chinoisc,  a  accept^ 
de  m^me, — je  croia  du  moius  le  savoir, — nos  doctriuea  philn- 
logiques. 

"  A  un  moment  donn^  oependant,  Je  cease  de  marcher  areo 
le  Rev.  J.  EdkJDs  dans  la  mSme  voie.  II  ne  me  convient 
paa  do  me  prononcer  sur  la  valeur  des  theories  emises  par  le 
savant  siuolo^e  anglais  dans  hou  dernier  ouvrage  de  lin- 
guistique  compar^e.^  Cc  boau  proems  scientifiquc  no  tardcra 
pus  i.  Stre  instmit;  deja  M.  Pott  a  prononc^  un  premier 
requisitoirc  dans  lea  'Annonces  savnutea  do  Oocttingue.*' 
Ce  roijni.'ntoire  est  uno  oouvre  remarqnable  d'erudition  et 
d'analyae  philologique.  Je  regrettc  oependant  que  I'illustre 
linguistc  de  Ualle  I'ait  ecrit  avant  do  reunir  dans  son 
dossier  toutcs  les  piticca  du  proc«s ;  plusicurs  et  des  plus  im- 
portantes  paraissent  Ini  Hre  absolument  inconnues. 

'  Vcty.  Bultftin  liu  Ctmffrei  imUmattonal  da  OnmtaliitUt  Sotioa  da  ISTfl,  & 
8t.-P*wnS(mig,  in-S*.  p.  79. 

>  Chtna'*  I'lart  in  PAiloh^if:  au  attrmpt  to  thoio  that  tkt  isn^egtt  9/  ButVf 
mil  Mt«  Ai«r«iti  Onmntn  Origin,  London,  187),  io-S". 

1  QittiHgteht  ftUhrU  Autngn,,  \\  et  2\  Sllon  1877- 
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*'  La  phUoIogte  japonaiso  a,  en  outr^  etc  aasoci^,  dans  oea 
demiers  temps,  aux  recherches  eagag^oa  dasa  lo  but  d'^tablir 
I'affiaittj  de  toxis  lea  idioinea  qui  occupant  la  zono  centralo  de 
TAsie.  Des  I>^61,  j'avais  signal^  ^  la  parent^  du  japonats  et 
de  divers  ididmcs  de  la  Tartarie.  H.  J.  Etikins  a  pousad 
beaocoup  plus  loiu  quo  jo  ae  I'aTait  fait,  las  recherches  daus 
cette  direction.^  A  U  Session  inanguralo  du  Congr^  inter- 
national des  Orientalistes,  la  queation  des  affioit^s  da  finnoia 
et  da  magyar  avec  les  langucs  mongoliques  et  avec  le 
juponnis  a  il6  poaee,  et  un  jeune  oriontalisto  qui  poss^c  un 
connoissanoe  profonde  des  idiomes  turks,  AI.  Lion  Ciihnn,  a 
appuy^  I'id^e  de  constitucr  une  famiLle  nouvelle,  sous  Ic  nom 
da  Cunille  Bnno-japonaiso.  De  longues  diaouiisionB  se  aont 
^lev^,  uu  scin  de  la  Sooi^te  d'ElIinographie  de  Paris,  sur 
cotto  proposition  ot  sur  I'avantago  qu'il  j  aurait  k  rcpoussor 
en  linguistiqoe  U  denomination  de  'longues  touraniennefl.' 
Co  suvont  hongrois,  initiu  dcpuis  bicn  des  qdul-cs  au  genie  de 
la  langue  chinoise,  M.  Lmftcig  Piyihorszkt/,  vient  de  publier  un 
Dictionnaire  6tymoIogique  de  la  langue  mngyare,'  foud^  sur 
les  racincs  de  la  langue  ohinoiso.  Je  n'ai  pas  lea  moyous 
de  mo  prononcer  on  qiiclquos  mots  sur  la  Talour  de  ce 
travail,  auqucl  je  compte  consacrer  une  etude  ap^ciale.  La 
tb^ae  aodnciousc  de  ^l.  Podhorszky  est,  en  tout  cas,  de  nature 
^  fairo  rcflvchir  les  Huguistes. 

"  Les  problemes  &  la  solution  desqnels  la  philologie  japo- 
uaise  est  appelee  &.  participer,  sent,  on  le  voit,  uussi  graves  que 
nombrcux.  Lc  terrain  sur  lequcl  se  mcurent,  dans  cette 
direction.  Ice  lingnistea  et  les  etbnographes,  faiblit  souvent 
•oiu  leurs  pas.  Les  conditions  de  succ^s  sont  (^vidcmmcnt 
trte-iDf^rieures  i  cellos  qu'ont  trouv^,  au  debut  de  leurs  in- 
tMtigations.,  le«  fondateurs  de  la  pbilologie  tndo-euroi>^onne>. 
On  ne  peut  nier  cependant  qu'au  milieu  de  taut  d'obecurit^, 
de  tanl  d'bypothuses  souvent  insuffisamment  justi6^, 
I'anrore  de  Veritas  nouvelles  no  commence  4  poindre,  dans 

'  Dtai  Im  Amnftit  A  pAUonphu  tArMmtn^  et  (Una  lei  Aftn  4$  la  Sott*i^ 
lrSr^Mynrpilv,  t.  ii.  p.  133. 

'  Dani  Hi  Mrmotrti  ii4  la  Soti^U  t Ethncgnphi*  do  I'Bria,  L  X.  p.  76. 
'  Atfrnolaam^tm  ^''trlwrlmek  d»r  mt»n^rttt)itn  6pr«tittyiftfUuthaui«h*iu»ueAti> 
rtnm  mid  SUmmm,  Wim,  IBH,  ia-S*. 
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cette  belle  et  splendide  camera  que  la  Soci^b^  Philologique 
d()  Loadres  explore  avoc  taat  de  zele  et  d'autorit^/ 

I  Deed  not  enlarge  upon  the  value  of  these  reports  both  to 
siwcialiata  in  each  language,  whether  thoy  be  advanced  scholars 
or  only  beginners,  and  to  linguistic  students  generally.  They 
ull  Indicate  definite  lines  of  Hiudvi  and  thus  give  the  young 
philologist  fall  opportunity  of  selecting  that  specialty  which 
suits  him  best.  The  amount  of  work  ahead,  especially  as  indi- 
cated iu  Mr.  Cust's  report,  is  certainly  overwhelming,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  will  discourage  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
nerve  us  to  renewed  efforts.  At  any  rate,  no  one  can  complain 
of  want  of  work,  if  he  only  chooses  to  sot  about  it,  and  has 
opportunity  of  devoting  himself  to  it.  Lot  us  hope  that  the 
present  "  research  after  endowment/'  as  it  has  been  wittily 
termed,  may  result  before  long  in  the  *'  endowment  of  re- 
search." Certainly  such  reports  as  we  have  been  listening  to 
this  evening  are  very  strong  arguments  iu  favour  of  it. 

I  have  to  return  my  sincercst  thanks  to  the  scholars  who 
have  come  forward  so  generously  to  help  me  with  the  results 
of  their  special  studies,  often  at  a  considerable  sacritico  of 
time  and  trouble.  My  thanks  arc  especially  due  to  our 
member  Mr.  Oust,  not  only  for  hia  own  valuable  contribution, 
but  also  for  the  great  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  reports  and  in  securing  contributors. 

I  have  tinally  to  thank  tUu  Council  and  Members,  not  only 
for  the  confidence  and  support  they  have  shown  roe  duriug 
the  past  year,  but  also  for  their  readiness  in  taking  the  will 
for  the  deed,  and  bearing  patiently  with  my  many  short- 
comings. Had  it  not  been  for  the  ever-ready  advice  and 
assistance  of  our  valued  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Furnivall,  these  short- 
comings would  have  been  even  more  painfully  apparent  than 
they  have  been.  My  only  consolation  is,  that,  whatever  may 
be  m}'  defects,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  and  pride  in  its  reputation,  not  oven  to  my  illustrious 
predecessor  Dr.  H.  Morris. 
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ir.— ACCADTAN   PHONOLOGY. 
By  Professor  A.  H.  Satcb. 

Bt  Accadiana  are  meant  the  prodeceasors  of  the  Somites  in 
Chaldea,  who  built  the  great  cities  there,  founded  the  civili- 
mtion  of  Western  Asia,  and  invented  the  ouneiforin  system  of 
writing.  This  was  originally  a  system  of  ideographs,  which 
j^ndoally  changed  into  more  or  less  corrupt  forms,  like  the 
Chinese  characters.  The  new  forms  wore  stamped  upon  the 
clay  90  plentiful  in  Babylonia,  and  the  soToral  lines  of  which 
tbej  yreiTB  composed  consequently  assumed  a  wodge-Iike  or 
eunrifarm  shape. 

The  Accadians  spoke  an  agglutinativo  language,  our  know- 
ledge of  which  depends  for  the  moat  |Hirt  upon  the  bilingual 
gncmmars  and  dictionaries,  phrase-books  and  testa,  compiled 
by  the  Semitic  Assyrians.  The  Aecadiun  word  or  text  is 
usually  given  in  a  column  on  the  left-hand,  and  the  A^Tian 
1  razialalion  in  a  column  on  the  right ;  sometimes,  however, 
the  tnnslotion  is  an  interlinear  one. 

Althongb  the  Assyrian  rendering  fumi8!ie8  the  meaning 
of  an  Accadian  word  or  grammatical  form,  the  true  pronuu- 
eiation  of  that  word  or  form  is  a  matter  of  considerable  dif- 
ficithr.  In  the  first  place,  the  Accadiuu  characters  were 
prinarily  hierogly])hic,  denoting  an  object  or  idea,  but  giving 
oo  clue  to  it«  name.  Hence  the  pronunciation  of  a  character 
ID  any  given  instance  was  left  to  the  reader,  who  was,  of 
RKDie,  8up|xisod  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  Thus  ^xl  sigutties 
**lo  make,"  an  idea  represented  by  more  than  one  word  iu 
Accadian ;  in  the  3nl  person  of  the  aorist,  however,  tho 
oatire  reader  would  know  that  ho  had  to  read  un-r&.  So  the 
vowelt  of  a  root  or  suffix  varied  according  to  the  vowels  by 
which  they  were  acoompaoiod,  and  this  variation  had  to  be 
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observed  in  pronunciation,  though  the  cuneiform  character 
by  which  the  root  or  suffix  was  expressed  gave  no  indication 
of  it.  In  the  second  place,  a  single  ideograph  might  natur- 
ally sUnd  for  different  ideas,  each  expressed  by  a  different 
word,  and  the  same  idea  might  be  represented  by  synonyms. 
ThttB  the  picture  of  a  star  denoted  also  a  god,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  two  logs  might  not  only  signify  the  logs,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  walking,  marching,  and  the  like.  Hence 
different  phonetic  values  came  to  be  attached  to  each  cunei- 
form character,  uud  aiutro  the  vowel  of  the  word  denoted  by 
it  Taried  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  vocalic  harmony,  even 
when  we  are  sure  of  the  consonantal  power  to  be  assigned 
to  a  character  in  somo  given  instance,  we  are  not  sure  of 
the  vowel  or  vowels  that  accompany  it.  Thirdly,  a  large 
number  of  objects  and  ideas  could  only  bo  expressed  by  a 
group  of  ideographs,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  so 
repreeented  naturullv  differed  from  that  of  the  ideographs 
tiiken  separately.  Thus  ara/i  " Hades"  is  represented  by 
three  characters  which  respectively  signify  "  house "  /, 
"country"  kur  or  mada,  and  "corpse"  hat;  but  t-kur-hat 
would  have  been  an  unmeaning  compound  to  an  Accadian. 
80,  again,  mtthib  "the  top  of  the  head"  is  written  with 
characters  which,  token  by  themselves,  would  be  read  ^'^-bi, 
and  cftd  "a  flood  "  with  characters  that  would  be  read  «-rfrtn.' 
Fourthly,  many  words  were  accompanied  in  writing  by  a  de- 
rorminative  prefix  or  affix,  that  is  to  say,  by  an  ideograph 
denoting  the  class  tu  which  the  word  in  question  belongfi. 
Thus  «irt  "  a  ship  "  is  preceded  by  the  ideograph  of  '*  wood," 
and  tu  or  f^  "  a  dove"  is  followed  by  the  ideograph  of  "bird." 
Sometimes  the  determinative  ideograph  will,  in  conjunction 
with  another,  form  a  compound  ideograph  the  pronunciation 
of  which  boars  no  resemblance  to  that  of  either  of  the  charac- 
ters  when  standing  alone.  A  hi  "  impy  tub,"  for  instance,  is 
represented  by  the  ideograph  of  "  vegetable/'  gii,  followed  by 
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'  So  Uw  lutnie  of  tb«  Enphratti  u  writtoo  with  nro  ctuuaeton  tlut  trould 
nainnll)'  be  rend  a-rat  or  a-*ita.  AMYriui  gloNiM,  howerer,  inform  tu  tliRt  th« 
right  rvdilmg  ii  /'Wr-ra/  ■■  thp  winding  vster."  I  condwle,  thurcforv,  Uuit  thf 
AecBdiaa  word  for  "rirer"  hitherto  iom)  otm  should  be /tims. 
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that  of  "«Txling,"  siti.  Fifthly,  the  phonetic  values  which 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  characters  n-ero  very  often  ab- 
breriated  furmB  of  the  full  words  for  which  those  obaractera 
itood.  Phonetic  decay  had  attacked  Accadinn  to  a  largo 
extent,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  Byllab&r)'  it  was  convenient 
to  UK  the  shortoued  rather  than  the  full  forms  of  tbo  words. 
Thus  eiw  or  fnn'  waa  "  tongue"  or  "  voice" ;  this  vrna  reduced 
U>  01^,  and  the  character  expressing  the  idea  received  accord- 
in^r  the  phonetic  value  of  mr  and  not  of  erne.  So  the  full 
form  of  the  word  which  signified  "  good  "  or  "  goodness " 
VS6  khiffi ;  but  as  khij/t  became  first  k/iii/  and  then  simply 
kM  in  popular  pronnnciation,  the  ideograph  which  stood  for 
il  had  the  value,  not  of  kfii/f,  but  of  khi,  when  used  sylla- 
bically.  Sixthly,  It  most  be  remembered  that  our  know- 
ledge of  Accadian  comes  through  the  medium  of  a  wholly 
different  language,  Semitic  Assyrian.  The  phonology  of 
Aasynan  was  profoundly  unlike  that  of  Accadiau,  and  when 
tbe  AMyriaDB  borrowed  the  cuneiform  erstem  of  writing  from 
tbcir  Accadian  neighbours,  they  had  considerable  diificulty  in 
adapting  it  to  the  expression  of  their  own  system  of  souuds. 
The  Accadians  had  no  D,  and  no  ^,  and  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  m  and  r,  or  between  the  hard  and  soft  oonso- 
oauta  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  And  yet  it  is  only  through 
the  Assyrian  phonetic  systera  that  we  can  work  back  to  that 
of  the  Accadiau.  The  values  assigned  to  the  characters  are 
the  taloes  assigned  to  them  in  the  Assyrian  syllabary.  We 
know  that  there  were  two  sibilants  in  Accadiau,  the  charac- 
ters containing  one  of  these  being  made  to  represent  the 
Aasyrian  tT,  and  the  characters  representing  the  other  being 
made  to  represent  the  Assyrian  D;  but  what  was  the  true 
pronunciation  of  these  sibilants  in  the  Accadian  language  it 
ii  hard  to  say.  All  we  know  is  that  the  seoond  sibilant,  at 
oil  events,  must  have  been  sounded  diffepently  from  the 
Aaiyrian  D ;  while  oa  for  the  6r8t  sibilant,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Assyrians  distinguished  in  speaking  between  $in  and 
sAiH,  like  the  other  Semites,  though  they  were  nnablo  to  do 
so  in  writing. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  which  besot  the  threshold 
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of  Accadiaa  phonology^  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
following  modes  of  assistance.  First  of  qU,  there  are  the 
glosses  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  hiHngual 
tablets.  The  Ajssyrian  scribes  sometimes  iadicate  the  true 
pronunciation  of  an  Accadian  ideograph  or  group  of  idoo- 
grapha  by  writing  it  at  tho  side  in  smaller  characters.  Thus 
a  "water"  and  niffin  "collected"  form  a  compound  signifying 
"a  pool,"  but  wc  should  never  have  known  how  this  com- 
pound was  to  bo  sounded  were  it  not  for  a  gloss  which 
informs  ns  that  its  pronunciation  was  euigin  ("SV.  A.  I.  ii. 
29,  20).  Secondly,  the  ao-oalled  syllabaria,  in  which  the 
ideograph  to  be  explained  is  put  in  tho  middle  column,  with 
the  Accadiim  word  written  phonetically  on  the  left  and  tho 
Assyrian  translation  on  tho  right,  are  naturally  a  great 
help.  Thirdly,  a  cnniparison  of  parallel  passages  and  a  close 
observation  of  variant  modes  of  writing  a  word  must  be 
constantly  appealed  to.  In  "W.  A.  T.  iv.  21,  15,  for  example, 
the  ideograph  which  means  to  "establish"  and  has  the 
variant  powers  of  mai,  ma,  ga/,  ga,  e,  and  ilba,  is  phonetically 
spelt  iria'ai,  thus  fixing  the  pronunciation  aa  imL  Fourthly, 
the  pronanciatioQ  of  grammatical  particles  and  suffixes 
may  be  ascertained  in  tho  same  way.  The  postfixes,  which 
are  usually  expressed  by  the  ideographs  da  and  ga,  appear 
as  di  and  du  and  ^t  in  tho  gloss  tiicundi  '*  thus,"  the  words 
uru~du  "bronze,"  and  zidu  "righteousnefls"  (W,  A.  I.  iv. 
28,  2,  29),  and  the  proper  name  Duiuji  "tho  strong  one;" 
while  in  W.  A.  I.  iv.  30,  1  rer.,  the  word  which  would 
naturally  bo  read  niun-iukh-Sulh-grs  "  they  have  gone  into 
battle  with  thee "  is  fumisHed  with  the  variant  readings 
t/ie-siaigg-t*  and  nmf-aUfgff-es.  Similarly  the  sound  of  one 
of  tho  third  |)ersoual  pronouns  is  determined  by  its  appear- 
ing sometimes  as  ih,  sometimes  as  ab  or  ub,  sometimes  as 
ha  or  ^f.  Fifthly,  light  is  occasionally  thrown  upon  tho 
pronunciation  of  an  Accadian  word  by  the  Assyrian  word 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  it.  Thus  the  Assyrians 
borrowed  ppiuu  "a  foundation"  from  the  Accadian;  the 
Accadian  original  would  be  read  apiu  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  characters  by  which  it  is  represented ;  but  the 
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A«]man  loan-word  ahows  that  we  should  pronounce  epui, 
after  the  analogy  of  (-Higin  "a  pool,"  instead  of  anigin. 
Sixthly,  recourse  must  be  had  to  an  induction  based  upon 
the  general  facts  of  language  and  laws  of  phouolof^y.  Muclt 
ttw,  it  will  bo  seen^  will  be  made  of  this  expedient  in  the 
pneent  paper. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  an  exhaustive  aoconnt  of  Accadian 
phonology,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  possible,  since  this  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  paper  and  be  of  little  interest  except 
to  aomc  half  dozen  specialists ;  all  I  can  do  is  to  sketch  its 
general  outlines,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  rowels,  and 
to  form  a  basis  upon  which  future  researches  nuiy  be 
baill. 

(I.)  The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  investigated 
is  the  nature  and  number  of  tho  vowels.  The  wnttea 
language,  aa  seen  through  an  Assyrian  medium,  possooaoo 
but  four :  Of  Hj  i,  and  e ;  but  man}'  iudications  go  to  show 
that  other  vowel-sounds  were  known  to  tho  spoken  lun- 
gOAge  of  Somitic  Assyria  itself,  while  the  existence  of  ideo- 
gnpha  with  variant  vowels,  like  khat  and  khut,  khar  and 
Ukur,  lab  and  Ub,  khir  and  khur,  points  to  the  existence  of 
the  same  fact  in  Accadian.  We  shall  see  reason  hcrcafter 
Ibr  baliitviog  that  the  Accadians  made  full  use  of  the  lips  in 
ipMloDg;  honcewe  should  expect  to  find  among  them  tho 
rowola  u  and  6.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  tho 
pii—fln  referred  to  above  (W.  A.  I.  iv.  ao,  1  rer.)  we  have 
ibe  proDominal  suffix  mun  replaced  by  both  nie  and  mue. 
We  must  explain  the  change  of  mm  into  me  by  considering 
ihai  mM  representa  either  mii  or  tiw,  and  me  either  mo  or 
ml.  Now  the  following  reasons  make  me  accept  the  first 
abemative. 

No  one  can  study  Accodian  at  all  deeply  without  perceiving 
that  a  law  of  vocalic  harmony  prevails  in  it  similar  to  that 
which  choracterizee  most  of  the  Ural-Altaic  languages.  In 
Aocctdian,  as  in  Ural-Altaic,  the  accent  falls  on  the  root, 
that  is  to  say,  if  possible,  either  on  the  antepenult  or  on  tho 
peoalt,  and  not  on  the  final  syllabic,  as  was  originally  tho 
one  with  both  Aryan  and  Semitic.     It  is  denoted  by  the 
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redtiplioation  of  the  follon'ing  consonant  (as  in  Assyrian) ; 
thus  we  havo  zaUi,  Idkhkhi,  mii-miggvs,  eitamma,  yiximmar, 
bahbara.  Now  where  the  accent  feUs  on  the  root-word  and  not 
on  the  postfixes,  there  is  a  tendency  to  harmonize  the  vowels 
of  the  latter  to  the  vowel  of  the  accented  root-word,  and  this 
results  in  a  law  of  vocalic  harmony-  An  attempt  is  made  to 
have  the  samo  vowel  in  every  syllable  of  the  word  and  ii« 
•uffixes ;  and  where  this  is  not  possible,  the  vowels  are  divided 
into  two  claeses,  strong  and  weak,  a  strong  vowel  in  the 
root  necessitating  a  strong  vowel  in  the  suffixes,  and  a  wtak 
vowel  in  the  root  a  weak  vowol  in  the  suffixos.  The  strong 
vowels  are  a  («),  o  (d),  and  m  (li),  while  the  weak  onea  are 
a,  6,  and  it;  e  and  i',  into  which  o  and  u  pass  when  llio  lips 
cease  to  be  rounded,  naturally  being  neutral  \-owels  com- 
patible with  both  the  strong  aud  the  weak  ones.  The  larger 
number  of  words  in  Acoadian  koop  tho  same  vowel  in  each 
syllable  ;  thus  wo  havo  Mhara  "silver,"  ddpara  "ox,"  dimtr 
or  dingir  "god,"  guvm  "hero,"  itnufu  "bronze,"  gihil  "lo 
bum,"  nru  and  m"city,"  mulu  and  CoB8:oan  meli  "  maxi," 
Bo  the  suffixed  pronoun  of  the  third  person  assumed  the 
various  forms  ab,  ib,  nb,  ha,  hi,  according  to  the  vowel  of  the 
root-word  to  which  it  was  attached.  But  where  the  same 
vowel  could  not  be  maintained,  partly  in  consequence  of 
composition,  partly  of  intractable  suffixes,  tho  distinction  of 
the  vowels  into  strong  and  weak  was  had  recourse  lo.  This 
vowel  of  the  postfixes  had  to  adapt  itself  to  the  vowel  of  the 
root-word,  and  the  Accadian  postfix,  accordingly,  thon^ 
always  expressed  in  writing  by  the  same  ideograph,  was 
pronounced  with  a  strong  or  weak  vowel  in  harmony  with 
the  vowel  that  bod  preceded  it.  In  the  later  period  of  the 
language,  most  of  the  verbal  postfixes  became  prefixes, 
through  the  influence,  I  believe,  of  tho  neighbouring  .Semitic, 
and  the  principle  underlying  the  harmony  of  the  vowels  was 
thus  thrown  into  confusion  so  far  as  the  verbs  were  con- 
cerned. Hence  the  predxed  suffix  Wits  sometimes  affected 
by  the  preceding  word  instead  of  by  tho  verbal  root  to 
which  it  belonged  ;  thus  instead  of  tho  regular  in-/a!-c  "  he 
weighs,"  we  find  habhnra  an-ldl't-  '*  he  weighs  silver."     The 
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extent  towhicli  phonetic  decay  had  gone  in  Acoadion  further 
inoreaaBd  the  confusion. 

IjoI  us  now  return  to  the  question  with  which  we  srtarted. 
The  existence  of  two  K-wunds  in  Assyrian,  both  represented 
by  the  aama  eeriee  of  characters,  is  shown  by  such  a  fact  as 
that  no  distinction  is  made  in  writing  between  H  answering 
to  the  Hebrew  nhurrk  and  a  answering  to  the  Hebrew  sh'wa. 
The  presumption  thus  arises  that  the  Accadians  from  whom 
the  ABsyrians  borrowed  their  writing  alao  had  more  thau 
one  u-«ound.  This  is  borne  out  by  our  finding  that,  while 
**rw  **city  "  (for  an  earlier  tuaru)  becomes  eri  as  soon  as  it 
loMS  the  Towel-sound  expressed  by  IK  u  ("1^  Qen.  xi.  31) 
in  Hfibrew,  the  land  of  S/iinar,  the  first  syllable  of  which 
haa  I  in  Hebrew  and  e  in  Greek  {Xiin'odp),  is  written  Sn-me-ri, 
We  have  many  other  instances  of  the  vowel-order  «-^i,  and 
klM  inference  seems  obvious  that  the  it  in  this  case  is  ditferont 
fironi  what  it  is  in  a  word  like  uru,  and  really  represents  «. 
Tltn  inference  is  coniirmed  by  Bererul  other  facts.  Thus 
tu  "  A  doTc"  also  appears  as  tf,  presupposing  ^u,  and  by  the 
nde  of  irnuf  and  uitima  (i.e.  iima)  "  mother,"  we  find  umme' 
galat  "a  nurse"  (W.  A.  L  ii.  9,  40),  which  would  pre- 
iime  with  the  accent  on  the  fii'st  syllable.  Then, 
there  is  one  n  which  is  not  incompatible  with  a^  as 
may  be  aeen  from  such  examples  as  tiimra,  cuya  "sunset/*  or 
Amta  (for  dnnca)  "gone";  that  another  is  so,  however,  ia 
prOTcd  by  the  fact  that  the  postfixes  da  and  get  become  ili 
tad  ffi  in  the  words  iucundi  and  iJungi  mentioned  above. 

1x1  aome  of  the  transcriptions  of  Accadian  words  that  have 
\j  been  given  I  have  assumed  the  existence  of  the 
d  in  the  language.  This  may  be  made  clear  in  the 
following  way.  The  gloss  c-mgiit  '*  pool "  for  a-nigin  shows 
that  f  required  a  tu  bc>come  r,  u  sound  the  nature  uf  which 
we  shall  have  to  examine  pposently.  But  in  a  scries  of 
words  like  nmi  "crown,"  dadi  "to  equal,"  arig  "foot,"  apin 
"  foufidation,"  we  aeem  to  have  the  rule  neglected.  Apin, 
howTTor,  was  borrowed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  in  their 
language  was  phonetiuallr  wrillcu,  not  npiu,  but  rphitt,  where 
the    fint    vowel  has  the    vowel-sound  of  the  Semitic  y. 
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BimUarly,  hy  the  aide  of  «Ma  we  find  esse'Cu,  while  lalchkhn 
"pure"  appears  also  as  lakhkhi,  turn  "to  descend"  as  furi, 
and  ibba  "fury"  as  iWi  (W.  A.  I.  iv.  12,  38).  In  those 
cases  we  have  to  ossigu  to  a  a  power  more  or  less  re»emblmg 
the  Assyrian  $  ( y }  on  the  one  side  and  the  Accadian  e  and 
I  on  the  other,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  regarding  it 
aa  a.  lu  this  way,  too,  we  can  explain  the  equivalence  of 
the  roota  ffan,  gen  and  gin  "  to  establish  "  or  "  exist."  pointed 
out  by  51.  Lenormnnt,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Accadian 
aanibi  "two-thirds"  appears  as  un  Assyrian  loan-word  under 
the  form  of  sinibtt. 

But  there  seem  to  have  been  two  vowel-sounds  reprewnted 
even  by  i'.  While  i  requires  c  as  iu  eui'i/in  (for  a-^nigiu)  and 
eri  (for  flrfi)  or  u  as  in  Dutujt,  elsewhere  we  get  *in(A,  siti 
"to  measure,"  and  even  zu/atni  "heaven,"  and  tttittu  "the 
rear."  Now  gis  "  trco  "  or  "  wood  "  becomes  gea  in  gettin 
"  the  vine  "  ("  tree  of  life  "),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
one  i  in  Accadian,  which  we  will  t'all  L,  demoudod  a  vowel- 
soimd  represented  by  e,  and  difiered  ocoordingly  from  the 
Dentral  vowel,  which  wo  will  call  i',. 

But  e  itself  would  seem  to  have  denoted  at  least  two 
different  sounds.  One  of  these,  I  believe,  was  o.  Just  as  in 
some  coaeti  a  must  have  represenLbd  o,  m  e  (a)  represented  o. 
Thus  from  the  reduplicated  root  ditn  "to  go "  we  have  the 
participle  (hidtind  "marching  constantly"  (W.  A.  I.  ii.  16, 
2,  28)  for  dun-dun-d\  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
same  root  in  its  earlier  form  dum  has  produced  the  participial 
duditmn,  it  seems  most  probable  that  dadund  should  be  pro- 
nounced dodunA.  Now,  ns  we  have  seen  above,  the  name  of 
the  "dove"  is  written  sometimes  tu  and  sometimes  t€\  and 
since  udtfa  "  to  go  forth  "  {for  udit)  has  been  reduced  to  the 
simple  soand  of  e  through  the  intermediate  stops  of  ud  and 
«  (like  n  for  ud  or  utu  "the  day,"  Syll.  A.  81),  while  in 
AV.  A.  I.  iv.  28,  1,  5,  the  ordinary  demouatrative  na  "that" 
is  written  «^  after  udda  (uda)  "day,"  the  conclusion  is  easily 
arrived  at  that  e  iu  these  cases  hus  the  force  of  o.  In  fact, 
e  stands  to  d  in  the  same  relation  that  ('  stands  to  «.  It 
niay  be  added  that  two  different  characters  were  naed  in 
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Accadmn  to  express  the  sound  of  which  e  is  the  Assyrian 
representatiTe. 

I  have  thns  endeavoored  to  indicate  the  oxistence  in  Ac- 
cadian  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  a,  *i,  u,  e,  i,,  and  /, ;  o,  o,  «  being 
strong  Towels,  a,  d,  u  and  %  soft  ones,  and  ^  and  I'l  being 
neutral.  If  i^  had  the  value  of  e,  e  being  the  "obscure"  ^, 
the  vocalic  system  of  Accadian  would  agree  very  remarkably 
with  that  of  the  Tutor- Turkish  idioms. 

Among  the  strong  vowels,  however,  I  suspect  tiiat  a 
cUiference  existed  between  long  and  short  a  and  m.  "While 
final  a  might  be  dropped  in  words  like  dumU-mu-r  for 
dumu'tnu-m  "  for  my  son,"  tm-ma-l  "  with  my  man "  for 
i-mH-liit    or    al-kni    for    an-Hi-d    "  accompanying    him " 

^  A.  I.  iv.  287,  4,  48),  where  the  vowel  must  have  boon 
■faort,  ita  length  is  expressed  in  other  instances  by  writing 
the  vowel  a  after  a  character  which  ends  with  the  stime 
vowel,  as  in  ta-a  for  id,  ta-a-an  for  id'an.  Similarly  we 
have  gii  (written  j/fl+fl)  "to  return"  in  contradiction  to  g^ 
**  ambrosia,"  though  the  former  may  have  been  pronounced 
yo,  since  it  goes  buck  to  u»  original  guru  through  the  inter- 
mediate forms  gnr  and  gn.  So,  too,  du  "son,"  a  contraction 
of  dumu  (tlirough  diim  and  dun),  or  cugn  *' precious,"  are 
essentially  dtilbrcut  from  cimmu  {cimA}  "message/'  which 
become*  ein,  or  nuiru  "the  atmosphere,"  which  becomes  w»r, 
mrr  (nror)  and  mir.  Like  the  negative  nu,  again,  the  verbal 
modifier  «m  when  followed  by  in  loses  its  vowel  and  forms 
the  syllable  »!>*,  while  the  pustpoaition  eu  is  reduced  to  c 
before  the  plural  affix  ene.  Ubora-Tulu  is  represented  by 
'flriapr^  {' flvapTtit)  in  Berosus,  with  to,  while  Cudur- 
Lttgumur  is  XoSoX-AtrfOfwp  in  the  Septuagint  with  o.  The 
latter  transcription,  11'  it  could  be  trusted,  might  imply  that 
a  was  sometimes  sounded  6. 

The  vowel  could  also  be  nasalised :  at  all  events  there 
vns  a  nasalised  il  aud  t,  and  probably  also  a  nasalised  3. 
A  good  example  of  a  nn.'»alized  i7  occurs  in  the  Aocndian 
name  of  u  character  which  dill'crs  from  one  which  has  the 
phonetic  value  of  dAv  only  in  having  a  few  additional 
wedgctf.     The  character  is  called  not  dhu-gnnO   **dfiu  with 
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additions"   (literally  "tailed  'Mu"),  but  dhun^gunn,  wfaere 
we  should  write  either  dhun  or  dhil. 

The  vocalic  system  of  the  Accudians  accordingly  consisted 
of  0,  A,  i\,  e,  0,  u»  fi,  d,  i/,  ti,  A,  r,  and  probably  a.  It  may 
seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  ao  many  of  these  vowels  were 
only  roughly  distinguished  &om  one  another  in  writing. 
But  this  was  due  to  the  ideographic  origin  of  the  syllabary. 
A  single  ideograph  had  to  express  more  than  one  idea  und 
word  UB  well  as  different  pronunciations  of  the  some  word 
according  to  its  phonotic  position,  and  therefore  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  more  prominent  vowel-sounds,  a,  e,  i 
aud  u  waa  as  much  as  could  be  done.  Even  these  could  not 
always  be  clearly  marked  off  from  one  another,  aud  hence 
the  same  ideograph  is  indifferently  nim  or  num,  khar  or  khir^ 
got  or  guln.  The  same  indistinctness  is  observable  in  the  case 
of  the  couBonaute  also,  though  of  course  not  to  so  great 
on  extent  as  in  the  case  of  the  vowels.  Thus  we  are  told  to 
pronounce  the  participle  diima  ("  going  ")  as  tumn  (W.  A.  I. 
ii.  29,  28),  and  cdgi  ("  gold")  as  giiski  (W.  A.  1.  u.  1,  111). 

The  Aocodians  possessed  a  whole  row  of  diphthongs 
besides  the  simple  vowels.  The  most  common  are  ae  {?  oi)^ 
and  »</,  as  in  ztie  ''thou  "  by  the  side  otzu  aud  zn,  acae  "(he) 
nit-asures"  f which  may,  however,  be  road  rw^id),  in-khigie» 
"  they  did  good,"  guana  "  the  middle,"  uaiu  **  to  bear  a 
child."  M.  Lenormant '  has  acutely  observed  that  the 
diphthongal  power  of  va  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  W.  A.  I. 
ii.  32,  53-55,  where  we  read  hcu  atu  instead  of  hru  uaiu 
**  the  mother  who  has  borne."  Other  diphthongs  that  are 
Ibund  are  ai,  au,  ca,  ei,  ia,  in,  m  and  «/,  t]iough  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  them  must  remain  uncertain,  Ec,  that  ia 
'>r,  also  takes  the  place  of  fi,  and  where  the  same  vowel  was 
repeated  for  gramuiitical  reasons  the  two  vowda  were  pro- 
nounced separately,  os  in  the  participle  j^d'ti  "  returning  "  or 
the  present  inde'e  "  he  brings  back." 

(11.;  "Wo  now  come  lo  the  consonants.  Here  the  Accadiana 
experienced  a  difficult}*  in  distinguishing  between  a  tmuis 


^  EtmUt  i«r  fmijmipttrlit*  dt4  Sglfti&tin*  emH/irmm,  p.  211. 
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and  a  media.  At  the  end  of  a  syllable  (unless  followed  by  n 
Towel)  no  distinction  wa*  made  between  6  and  p,  or  between 
either  the  diifereut  dentals  or  the  different  gutturals.  At 
the  boginoing  of  u  syllabic  no  distinction  was  made  between 
ft  and  p  when  followed  by  u  (u)  or  e  (n),  and  g  was  frequently 
pronounced  the  siime  as  a  sound  wbich  I  couventiunally 
npntcmt  by  k.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  traascription  of 
Am^  "the  Euphratee,"  however,  shows  that,  even  before 
•I,  p  was  more  original  than  A.  .V  was  not  allowed  at  the 
begiuniag  of  u  syllable,  where  it  was  sounded  liJcc  our  tr, 
■nd  the  same  character  has  always  to  serve  for  both  m  and 
r  (10).  M.  LenomuLUt*  has  pointed  out  that  Aocadian 
objected  to  the  meeting  of  two  consonants,  allowing  it  only 
very  rarely,  as  in  the  meeting  of  a  guttural  with  a  dental 
(ft,  AM)  or  labial  (ep,  tjt),  or  of  a  sibilant  with  a  guttural 
(«()  and  liquid  (s/,  sfu). 

Afisr  thaw  general  remarks,  the  consonantal  sounds  may 
be  diioMeod  in  order.  (1).  There  were  three  gutturals,  the 
characters  expressing  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Sermitea  to  express  their  own  tfimrl,  capk  and  hopk  (ff,  0 
and  k),  Q  seems  to  have  hud  a  sound  resembling  that  of  the 
Finnic  7  or  the  Arabia  a  i  or  the  sound  heard  in  words  like 

nngtn  in  Xorthorn  Germany.*    When  standing  between  two 

vowels  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew  5  in  the  trauseripliou 

of  pioper  nuuett,  Logumar  being  represeuied  by  "IDV/  (^ep- 

toag^t  Atrfoiiop),  and   it   regularly  b(xK>me8  the  guttural 

aipirate  kh   (German    ch)  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

Tbos  the  prcvative   paruclo   gan^  ga  becomes  kha,  kituda 

"  a  charm "    comes  from    the  root   gu    "  word/'   aud  kktul 

"dayspring"  from  cna  "to  shine,"  the  affix f/d  being  attached 

^  the  ooulructed  at.     Kha,  as  we  shall  see,  fuiihcr  passed 

inW  ka  and  'a.     The  loss  of  final  y  hardened  the  preceding 

^'■*cl  into  a  diphthong  as  in  yir  "  night "  for  gi»j.     C,  our  /*, 

toi^t  become  y  when  followed  by  u,  u  under  the  influence 

of  s  neighbouring  guttural,  as  in  gutki  '*  gold  "  instead  cf 

'  Of.  mt.  pp.  30.  40. 

'  TV*  AMrmm  ftranrl  1  ittfleidtf  in  pntMraactfl?  tbe  mudiI.    Thai  M<n^  "  « 
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cHH-ki  or  cuH'gi,  and  cuga  "sQusel"  by  the  side  of  gig.  The 
Kume  chtiuge  cuuld  also  take  place  before  u  or  d  foLlon-ing,  us 
iu  Agn  "  the  Moon  "  for  Acu.  The  true  sound  of  k  in  dilHculi 
to  ascertain.  It  preceded  only  i  and  u  (ii)  not  a  unless 
the  latter  were  pronounced  o.  It  was  not  far  remored 
from  the  sound  of  »;,  however,  and  frequently  passed  into 
the  latter  sound.  The  Semitic  Babylonian  dialect  was 
afi'ecCed  by  a  similar  inclination  to  intorclmngo  J  ond  p. 
due  probably  to  Accadian  influence.  A  preceding  sibilant 
hardened  g  into  A*  as  in  the  cado  of  ganki  given  above. 

A  curious  interchange  seems  to  take  place  between  g  and 
m  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  By  the  aide  of  mal  or  nui 
"to  establish,"  for  instance,  wo  find  gai  or  gs,  and  damniia 
"  mother"'  is  also  written  dngal{la)  in  W.  A.  I.  iv.  9, 24,  28. 
So,  too,  an  uuedited  tablet  (K.  4604  obv.)  gives  a-marra  as 
u  variant  pronunciation  of  a-yarra^  the  equivalent  of  the 
Aflsyrian  me  rakhatsu  or  me  saUiatu  *'  a  flood  of  waters." 
Probably  g  was  sounded  in  these  cases  as  gir,  and  initial  m 
had  rather  the  soond  of  tr  than  of  m.  That  the  sound  in 
question  existed  in  Accadian  is  proved  by  the  word  guana 
■'the  middle." 

(2).  Corresponding  to  the  three  gutturals  are  three  dentals, 
which  were  made  to  do  scrnco  for  the  throe  Semitic  gutturals; 
though  as  the  dental  which  I  conventionally  represent  by 
dh  did  not  precede  a,  the  Semitic  dental  system  was  thereby 
tlirown  into  confusion.  T  tended  to  become  d  after  a  nasal ; 
thus  by  the  side  of  ib-tan-gnb  (or  rather  tp'ian-gtib)  "he 
caused  to  fix,"  or  an-ta-dadtimu  "it  is  constantly  made  to  go," 
wo  have  iti'da-gal  "  ho  caused  to  exist,"  and  fxt-n-da-gig  "  he 
caused  him  to  bo  sick."  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  really 
seem  that  initial  d  could  bo  hardened  into  /,  since  we  are  told 
(W.  A.  I.  ii.  29,  28)  that  the  participle  of  dun  "  to  go  "  was 
pronounced  tumma ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  probably  is 
that  tho  Assyrian  scribe  had  found  the  word  in  some  text 
where  it  was  preceded  by  a  letter  (perhaps  p)  which  had  the 
effect  of  hardening  the  deutol.     Initial  </,  however,  must  have 

'  The  two  wonU  stand  for  dam-mdla  and  d«m-fi<Ha  "  mutns  of  th«  hoOM." 
Tti^nr  H,  perha[w,  a  ootmaxioD  boniosn  tltun{»)  "  mtatHia  "  or  "  wife,"  and  ^Wmn 
"  »on." 
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luul  a  tonievhat  sharp  sound,  since  tlie  Accadian  DumU'ti 
is  repmented  by  Ttunmuz  in  tho  Semitic  dialects,  although 
the  AMyriaa  eqaivalent  is  Ditzu.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
^word  original  t  not  nnfreqoently  beoomee  </,  aa  also  when  tt 
flanked  on  both  aides  br  u  (e.g.  m/u/and  sudun  "yoke  "). 
Dk  bore  the  same  relation  to  d  Uiat  k  did  to  g.  It  could  be 
red  only  by  m  (u)  and  i',  and  before  i'  rery  often  passed 
d.  Poosibly  it  bad  Homething  of  the  sotind  of  the 
Hungarian  gy.  It  is  noticeable  tfast  tho  character  which  has 
Talaes  of  dhi  and  tlhnm  (i.e.  dhS)  has  alao  the  Tolae  khi^ 
tlu8  may  be  accidental. 
(3).  Aocadian  was  poor  in  labials.  P  generally  became  b 
rben  followed  by  h,  and  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  there  was 
/  One  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  Choldea,  perhaps  tn 
or  Sbinar,  was  characterized  by  the  subetitntion  of  m 
or  rather  if  lor  6,  as  in  ma-n-*HH  "he  gave/'  iDstead  of  6a-i»- 
(W.  A.  I.  ii,  40,  76).^  We  may  notice  that  before  b  the 
ive  MM  appears  as  nam. 
(4).  "So  distinction  was  made  between  the  soocds  of  m 
r  lir^  at  all  events  in  writing,  though  it  is  certain  that 
mm  caaea  (aa  before  b)  ihe  sound  of  the  m  predominated. 
%ial  m  (as  in  Latin)  formed  with  the  preceding  vowel  a 
vowel-aotmd;  thus  while  we  have  fr/mrna  *' going" 
dwdumu  "  constantly  made  to  go,^'  the  usual  form  of  the 
root  is  dmm,  Le.  di,  which  is  still  farther  reduced  to  du, 
a  TDvel  ibUows  as  in  dadund.  Other  instances  will 
wm  (ehnu)  and  cin  "  message,**  hfmnm  {mmmu\  iunnu, 
and  it  "to  give/'  dumu^  du  and  du  "son/'  etc.  Between 
rowels  an  became  nj^  as  in  Mongol ;  thus  bj  the  side  of 
earlier  dimir  *'god"  stands  the  later  dingir,  and  the 
Sumtri  {Sungori)  is  represented  by  tho  HebrBV 
*Q73C^t  where  the  same  attempt  is  made  to  express  the  Acoadiau 
iiml  by  the  Semitic  V  a*  in  TDJ?*?  for  Lagamar.  Sumer 
fiOr  Songir  was  called  cmgi  or  ciengi  "  the  land"  pttr  trteUrnce, 
and  I  would  connect  with  the  latter  another  name  of  the 
itry,  Come  (Como),  which  occurs  in  an  old  geographical 


MOM  to  hsTe  BNd  Ir  in  the  t 


lid  " gviss "  iiatMd 
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list.  Came  would  oaturaliy  become  cenyi,  the  &iiJ  vowel 
being  shortened  and  the  first  intensiBed,  and  the  suggestiou 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  before  caln  "  strong "  cmgi 
becomes  can  in  catical  "strong  place"  or  "height."  It  must 
be  added  that  the  change  of  medial  rn  into  mj  is  not  alnruys 
expressed  in  the  writing,  simple  u  sometimca  standing  In  the 
place  of  uy.  Before  u,  m  soema  almoat  invariably  to  have 
had  the  sound  of  tc,  which,  like  the  Greek  digamma  or  our 
Woolicich,  was  very  ol^eu  dropped.  Thus  we  find  tmi«  and 
'm  *'  a  male,"  w«s  and  m  or  ^  (m)  "  three,"  «im/  and  '«/ 
"a  star,"  mttnt  (in  mufub  "the  city")  and  *uni  "a  city," 
mtir  and  nr  "  the  liver."  It  is  posaiblo  that  man  by  the  side 
of  in  and  ana  "king"  (literally  ''exalted  one")  may  show 
that  the  same  loss  of  the  consonant  could  take  place  beforo  a. 
The  plural  aiEx  mes  "  many  "  dropped  its  initial  letter  when 
attaohed  to  the  verbal  stem  in  the  plural  of  the  uoruit,  the 
vowel  (which  was  probably  o)  being  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  verb.  Thus  we  get  in-sunn-uH  "they  gave**'  in-geti'm 
"  they  established,"  irt*/u/-es  "  they  weighed,"  mxt-gag-a» 
"we  made."  In  Frotomedic  and  Susiaman,  whore  the  plural 
of  the  noun  may  be  expressed  by  the  contracted  mt>  as  well 
as  by  me^,  the  initial  is  simtlurly  always  dropped  in  the 
plural  of  the  verb;  e.g.  Utnuxs  "  (they)  know,"  cm««  "(they) 
built,"  battus  "  (they)  obtained." 

(5).  There  were  several  naeals  in  Accadian,  one  of  them, 
I  believe,  being  moiiiU^;  but  as  they  are  all  written  alike, 
with  tbe  exception  of  uy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
them  aa  a  single  sound.  We  have  already  aeon  that 
m  or  tv  (for  the  Asayrians  represented  it  by  both  sout 
became  a  nasal,  and  the  final  nasalized  vowel  might  itself 
disappear,  leaving  a  long  syllable.  Thus  to  take  the  com- 
mon rout  which  means  "  to  go,"  we  have  the  scries  cfum, 
f/u,  dun,  d&.  The  nasal  might  be  dropped  before  another 
consonant,  especially  if  this  wen)  a  guttural  or  a  dental. 
Thus  <jn-gar  stands  for  gan-n-gar  "  may  he  make,"  an-fa- 
dwfumu  "he  is  constantly  made  tu  go,"  for  an-Um- 
duiidumti^  in-da-yal  for  m-dait-gnl  "he  caused  to  exist." 
I  suspect,  however,    that  the  nasal  sound,   though  ones- 
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preaied  iu  writing,  wu  not  altogether  lost  in  thew  oowa. 

Belbru  the  labial  6,  the  precativu  suSix  r/an  becomes  j/a  or 

more  often  kJui  and  even  /utf  while  vre  find  the  demoustrative 

pffoooon  gan  becoming  khu  before  mn-n-ru  *'  I  built  it"  (W. 

A,  L  i.  4,  xiv.  1 ).     There  is  also  a  strong  t«ndoucy  for  n  to 

pass  into  /.     TfaU  is  rcgularly  the  case  before  a  guttural  or  a 

\UXt  when  the  ousul  is  Dot  lost  altogether ;  e.g.  ai-gubha 

*^^  he  foftifica  "  for  an-gnbba,  lU-gaUn  "  he  exists  "  for  an-gnlla, 

ai^nnma-B  "  when  he  comes  "  for  an-i/uuna~a.     SimlUrly  by 

side  of  sttilitH  "ayoko"  stands  autul;  though  this  may 

an  example  of  dialectic  ^'ariatiou,  as  in   the  case  of  nfui 

Land  lad  '*  A  country."     It  ia  probuble  that  to  the  »ame  cause 

of  dialectic  variation  is  due  the  var}'ing  pronunciation  of  the 

name  of  tlie  Tigris  oa  'Iiiikna  and  'leiiUa.     The  latter  wus 

further  corrupted  into  Diglat  and  TigrU  on  tho  one  side  and 

\DaUa  on  the  other  (W.  A.  I.  iii.  70,  47).  whUe  the  Hebrew 

sription  ViTrn  shows  that  the  word  once  began  with  an 

h,  if  not  with  kh.     It  is  more  difficult  lo  suggest  a 

for  the  name  than  in  the  case  of  the  Euphrates, 

which  is  written  in  Acciuiian  Pnr-rat  or  "  winding  water." 

,  It  ia  probable  that  gun  and  g^it,  both  meaning  "  to  exist/' 

originally  the  same  word.     I  would  also  suggest  the 

Itdvalence  of  enum  *' high,"  "lord,"  enim  "height,"  aiui, 

■«nAff,  "high,"  and  antiniuj  "spirit,"  as  well   as  of  I'fim  or 

ffum  "lord,"  nhm  "master,"  and  iVi  "high."    M,  Lenormant' 

'has  shown  that  til  and  tin  "life"  ore  both  one  and  the  aamo 

twoH.     In  this  caae  the  final  /  of  tti  waa  dropped  and  oom- 

ition  made  by  nasalizing  the  vowel  t7,  the  nssalined 

[^Towel   hardening  into   a   distinct  nasal   before   a    following 

vowel 

(6).  S  had  a  markedly  rough  »und,  and  we  sometimes 
find  it  interchanging  with  /  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Thus  the 
root  which  mGans  "  to  burn  "  has  the  doable  form  gibil  and 
cibir,  gihil  being  the  one  most  in  use  in  the  standard 
(Accadian)  dialect^  and  $imI  and  mar  "to  dwell/'  like  iagar 
and  SagtUum  "a  judge/'  stand  side  by  side.     Similarly  in 
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Susianiftn  we  find  the  dirine  name  Lagnmal  as  well  a^ 
Lagam&r.  li  would  seem  to  be  more  original  thau  /  in  these 
words,  and  in  the  case  of  cibir  its  strength  has  caused  the 
preservation  of  the  stronger  c  (instead  of  g)  in  the  first 
ey  liable. 

(7).  There  were  several  distinct  sibilants.  I  believe  there 
was  no  sibilant,  however,  corresponding  to  our  g/i,  aa  the 
Assyrians  had  no  means  of  marking  a  distinction  in  writing 
between  a  and  «A,  though  several  facts  make  it  clear  to  me 
that  that  distinction  existed  in  pronuuclatioo.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Aocadian  alphabet  possessed  «,  s,  and  two  other 
sihilants,  one  of  which,  conventionally  transliterated  fs,  could 
only  precede  »  and  i".  This  sibilant,  therefore,  corresponded 
with  the  guttural  k  and  the  dental  ////,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  class  of  sounds.  Z  was  probably  sounde<I  like  our  :,  and 
the  sibilant  conventionally  represented  by  i  like  the  hissing 
Magyar  n.  Before  certain  consonants  s  became  x ;  thus  we 
have  ciz-lnkh  and  ctz-makh  "a  high  place,"  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  gk  "  wood  "  or  "  tree*'  became  *is  in  Aceadisn 
partly  through  the  influence  of  the  Semitic  etg  (VV),  partly 
through  the  analogy  of  those  oases  in  which  <jia  (kJn'jt,  'u) 
stood  before  a  liquid.  Omki  shows  that  the  change  in 
question  did  nut  take  place  before  a  guttural.  That  s  and  ic 
were  not  far  apart  in  sound  may  be  seen  from  HgtHe  "  sacri- 
fice" {iigiie)  by  the  side  of  y(Tz<j  and  wi  "to  sacrifice,"  a^ 
well  aa  from  tho  equivalence  of  sevzi  and  seni  "  a  ray." ' 

(8).  The  ajipiratee  now  alone  remain.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice  kit  in  speaking  of  the  common  change 
of  initial  g  into  it.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  kh  in  its 
turn  was  reduced  to  k  and  even  lost  altogether.  Thus  the 
precative  particle  gan  takes  the  various  forms  of  gti,  kha,  hn 
and  'a.  So,  too,  cuha  "  clothed  "  stands  by  the  side  of  'iikhlm 
"  clothing,"  where  the  participle  has  lost  kh,  though  pre> 
serving  the  initial  c,  and  the  Hebrew  Kbiddekel  by  tho  side 

■  I  Iwlierc  thai  tHe  Aeexriaa  nUiu,  Ui'b.  KE^?  "  a  throne,"  wu  borrowed  Imiu 
Uie  Accndian  ynta  nith  ^e  wme  nfrniticBtidD.  The  Anuniiic  tanm  (Srriac 
(w/va)  aad  Arebic  c*tr*'ya  which  innot  r  so«m  to  implf  a  proouiciatioii  'ot  / 
whirii  «a«  ksnl  tu  Srmitii'  muutlm.  Wv  muy  i-ntupoie  the  otM  of  the  As^nni 
fMNtM  which  it  bomfw«d  from  th«  Aocwbu  mitm. 
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of  the  Accodian  Idikla  is  another  casd  in  point.  Kh  also  foil 
atrav  at,  thti  end  of  a  syllable,  nilakh  "man,"  for  instance, 
becoQiing  nita  and  even  nit,  SerakU  "  the  god  of  com  "  ser 
(AV.  A.  I.  ii.  59,  21).  In  one  case  we  may  have  an  intor- 
chango  of  final  kh  and  /}  (like  that  of  k  and  p  in  Finnic), 
sinoe  the  same  ideograph  waa  pronoanced  dikh  when  it 
signified  "stone"  or  "signet,"  and  dip  or  dup  when  it 
•igziified  a  **clay  tablet."  Tak,  however,  was  also  "stone," 
and  lakh  (also  dakh  and  dfi)  was  "brickwork." 

In  giving  this  sketch  of  Accadisin  phouology,  I  have  often 
had  to  notico  the  extent  to  which  phonetic  decay  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  language  before  the  eurtieet  texts  of  which 
we  know  wore  compoeed.  This  is  a  point  to  which  M. 
Lenonnant  has  called  special  attention,^  and  it  is  brought  out 
very  ck-arly  in  the  gloases  of  the  Assyrian  scribes.  Tliere 
ras  no  letter  or  syllable  wbicJ)  waa  secure  from  weakening 
and  loss,  and  no  part  of  the  word  from  which  it  might  not 
disappear.  As  Accadian  words,  however,  were  accented 
r»ther  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end,  final  ^llables  and 
letters  suffored  more  severely  than  any  others  from  the  action 
uf  phonetic  decay.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  loss  of 
the  final  vowel  in  the  larger  number  of  originally  poly- 
syllabic  roots,  as  well  as  of  the  final  kh,  m  and  n.  A  dental 
might  bo  dropped,  as  in  u  for  tid  or  »«/«  (m(i/)  "a  day,"  or  in 
•fsd  "auuaet"  for  Hi-9U  {u9»h),  as  it  is  still  idcogruphically 
written.  Uddu  "to  depart"  was  oven  reduced  to  e,  and 
ad  or  ada  "father"  to  a.  The  guttural  fared  no  better. 
Git  or  ge  for  ffig  igigii)  has  been  previously  noticed,  and 
khi  for  khitj{a)  "  good  "  or  dit  for  dxtk  *'  to  have  "  are  other 
instances  of  the  fact.  A  final  I  at  r  was  treated  similarly, 
'i*haa  tda  first  becomes  iil,  then  fi  or  tin,  and  finally  /f', 
while  r  regalarlr  disappeared  before  a  following  consonant. 
Gargig  "the  doer  of  evil,"  for  instance,  was  pronounced 
•ig  and  was  sometimos  written  phonetically,  gantam 
"everything"  wus  sounded  gaiuim,  and  ner  "foot"  became 
m.    Even  the  sibilanU  were  equally  subject  to  the  action 

'  Im  Prineipta  d^  tomp«rmitm  it  tmeeaJim  ti  Jtt  tmjum  Uvramitnnta,  p.  23, 
and  Suidt  rwr  ^mifmt  ytrtm  da  BptMatrti  flM^/bnMM. 
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of  decay.  Giiski  "gold,"  a  oompound  of  gi  *'  dark  "  (for  ffi^) 
and  what  is  usually  written  cU  "precious  metal,"  shows 
n8  that  the  latter  word  originally  posseased  a  final  sihilant. 
So,  too,  riz-lukh  "high  place,"  implies  that  ci  "place"  once 
ended  in  z,  and  en  "house"  usually  appeai-a  as  <*.  The  vowel 
of  ci  becomes  n,  or  rather  a,  in  cnnmi  "strong  place,"  as 
a  gloss  (W.  A.  I.  ii.  52,  72)  tells  us  what  is  written  ci-cal 
should  be  read.  M.  Lonormant  has  been  the  first  to  call 
atteution  to  the  fact  that  the  primitive  final  consonanta  can 
be  reco%'ered  by  observing  the  form  assumed  by  a  word  when 
the  sufBx  of  declension  or  conjugation  is  attached  to  it ;  the 
final  consonants  being  dropped  when  the  word  stands  l^ 
itself,  but  reappearing  before  un  affix.  Thus  the  primitive 
form  oi kha  "fieh"  is  found  in  khaui^cn  "to  the  tUh,"  which 
M,  Lenormuut  comparer  with  th<3  Finnic  kala,  Lapp.  guoUe 
and  kaek,  Tcheremiad  Ao/,  Ostiak  khuf  and  Mongol  kal ;  the 
singular  irt-#o  "he  gave"  becomee  in^iumtniis  "they  gave" 
in  the  plural  (W.  A-  I.  ii.  11,  22)  and  autnmii-Hin  "he 
gives"  in  the  older  postpositive  conjugation  (W,  A.  I.  ii.  12, 
26) ;  and  the  same  primitive  conjugation  furnishes  as  with 
the  roola  of  khi  "lo  be  good"  and  H  "to  keep  up"  in 
the  forms  khiggi-nht  and  kiggi-nin  (W.  A.  I.  ii-  12,  32). 
ITie  name  of  the  king  who  has  been  compared  with  the 
Biblical  Arioch  is  vaiiously  written  Erim^Acu,  £ri>Acu, 
Rim-Acu,  and  Ri-Acu.  "the  servant  of  the  Moon-god," 
where  the  varying  action  of  phonetic  decay  is  particularly 
to  be  noticed.  I  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  worda 
borrowed  by  Uie  Semites  from  the  Accodian^  at  an  early 
period,  before  Accadian  began  to  borrow  in  turn  from 
Semitic.  These  are  invariably  taken  from  the  fuller  forms 
of  the  Accadian  terms;  thus  we  have  dtnit  "to  judge"  by 
the  side  of  the  Accadian  di  (W.  A.  T.  ii.  7,  32)  and  ^amu 
or  H/m/hu  "  blue  "  or  "  brown  "  by  the  aide  of  the  Aocadiaa 
i-i  (W.  A.  I.  ii.  1,  178).  To  M.  Tjenonnant,  again,  we  owe 
the  formulation  of  the  law  of  broken  redupUcatioD  iu 
Aooadian.  Bar  "  to  bo  white,"  for  example,  though  written 
barbar  In  ita  reduplicated  form,  was  pronounced  f/tibhar  and 
bdbar,  gmgarra  waa  aounded  'jii'jgttr  and  gdgar,  and  roferonce 
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has  already  been  made  tn  the  avoidooco  of  a  double  coa- 
•ODant  in  an  Aoeadian  word. 

Bui  though  phonetic  decay  chiefly  attacked  the  finnl 
0ound«  and  double  consonants  within  a  word,  it  ako 
aSected  initial  60uud«,  as  may  be  seen  from  snch  instanoeft 
afl  the  royal  name  l:)rim-Acu,  the  loss  of  initial  m,  or  the 
L  tranafommtaon  of  gun  into  kfia  (or  kJtu),  hoj  and  *a.  Aa 
Ijenormant  has  shown,  the  Accadian  Atr/u,  "the  moon," 
connects  itself  with  the  Finnic  hut,  the  Vepse  kwlait  the 
Vognl  kohtn  and  the  Hungarian  hoUt^  and  nkhba  instead  of 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Sigiiie  "a  aacrifice,'* 
1,  can  hardly  be  disconnected  from  ffaza  "to  eocrifice," 
id  miimahi  "  twice  "  appears  frequently  after  anotlier  word 
the  contracted  form  uubi.  What  "M.  Lenormant  calls  a 
"  prosthetic  vowel  "  is,  I  believe,  part  of  the  root  which  has 
lost  in  the  greater  part  of  the  derived  forms ;  thus  the 
lite  fsrit  makes  it  clear  that  the  Accadian  usar  "  bank  '* 
more  ojiginal  than  the  shortened  tar,  and  the  same  must 
said  of  erw  "  tongue/'  by  the  side  of  me,  or  of  fa  "  to  go  " 
by  the  side  of  am  and  t>.  Ugtuie  "  an  announcing  "  (W.  A. 
L  iL  7,  4G)  shows  that  iigii  ia  an  earlier  form  of  git  **to 
c,"  of  which  ea  is  another  form,  and  the  series  cwMm, 
'Inifn,  Rur/t,  ana,  and  nd",  all  meaning  "high,"  together  with 
the  allied  ana  and  ua  "  sky,"  nnunna^  nun,  tittu  and  «i  "  lord," 
^oan  only  be  explained  on  the  suppusitiuu  that  etiuni  (onum) 
anam  is  the  primor)'  form,  il.  Lcnormant's  adu  "  a 
going,"  is  not  n  case  in  point,  as  the  correct  reading  is  ara, 
from  which  was  derived  arig  0rig)  *'  a  foot." 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  Accadian  did  not  make 
Dae  of  prefixes  in  the  formation  of  its  isolated  words.  In 
dte  ease  of  the  final  letters,  however,  it  is  not  always  certain 
vhether  we  are  dealing  with  an  example  of  phonetic  decay, 
or  whether  the  longer  form  is  a  derivative  created  by  tho 
hdp  of  affixes.  On  the  one  hand  the  %-arying  forms  ma/, 
,«wrand  mft  "to  dwell,"  all  go  back  to  nn  original  mar ;  but 
m  the  other  hand,  dim'trd  or  tlingirii  "  a  god,"  is  proved  by 
Uiooc^nate  words  dimme  "spirit,"  dimmm  "spectre,"  dimma 
"king,"  and  ditn  ■•feeble"  or  "vain,"  to  be  a  derivative 
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formed  by  moans  of  the  suffix  •ra.  Our  difficulties  upon  this 
point  can  only  be  removed  by  further  ac({uaintance  with  the 
Accadian  vocabulary  and  careful  comparison  of  allied  words. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  ought  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Accadian  should  be  atudiod  in  connexion  with 
the  dialects  of  ancient  Susiunu  (Susian,  Ainardian,  Cosstcan, 
and  Protomedic),  along  with  which  it  forms  a  single  group. 
They  not  uufrequOQtIy  cast  light  one  upon  the  other.  And 
though  our  mouumeut«  of  Accadian  reach  back  beyond  B.C. 
2000,  thoy  show  that  the  language  was  already  an  old  one 
and  largely  affected  by  phonetic  decay,  while  the  differencee 
exieting  between  it  and  the  kindred  dialects  of  Elam  pre- 
aupp066  a  long  period  of  separation.  We  must  never  forget 
the  extent  to  which  the  ideographic  character  of  the  writing 
conceals  the  real  nature  of  Accadian  phonology  and  at  &r8t 
sight  inclines  the  beginner  to  fancy  ho  is  dealing  with  a 
language  that  resembles  Cbincso.  The  iJiflucnoe  exercised 
by  the  encroaching  Semitic  dialects  had  no  doubt  much  to 
do  with  the  widespread  actiou  of  phooetic  decay. 

Modem  scientific  philology  rests  upon  phonology,  and 
tmtil  we  have  ascertained  the  main  features  of  the  phonology 
of  a  language,  dogmatic  assertions  in  regard  to  its  nature  and 
relationship  are  worth  very  little.  Unfortunately  a  certain 
class  of  scholars  has  been  too  apt  to  form  hasty  conclusions 
as  to  the  linguistic  position  of  Accadian,  and  to  base  an 
assertion  or  a  denial  of  its  Ural-Altaio  character  upon  a 
scanty  and  inaccurate  acquaintance  with  its  grammar  and 
n  still  more  scanty  and  inaccurate  acquaintance  with  its 
phonology.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  larger  knowledge  of 
both  grammar  and  phonology  which  is  continually  being 
acquired  goes  wholly  to  eonfirm  tho  truth  of  M.  L^^normant's 
hypothesis  that  the  Accudiau  group  of  tongues  is  to  be  added 
to  the  others  wbich  make  up  the  Ural-Altaic  or  Turanian 
family  of  speech.  Only  those  who  have  worked  in  the  same 
field  can  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  that  scholar's 
indefatigable  researches,  and  if  some  of  his  statements  may 
require  correction  from  time  to  time,  it  is  only  what  mast 
happen  with  all  honest  work  in  a  progressive  brunch  of  study. 
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ni.— Tire  GRA>fMAR  OF  THE  DIALECT  OF  WEST 
SOJlEItSET.    By  Fredebic  Tuomas  Elwortuy.  Eso. 


This  onliine  of  the  Grammar  ia  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the 
paper  on  the  AVest  Somerset  Diulect  previoualy  published  by 
tlua  Society,  which  treated  chiefly  of  the  pronunciation  and 
Tovd  aounds  of  the  district ;  it  will  be  followed  by  a  Glos- 
aarr,  with  which  it  is  tny  purpose  to  complete  tho  subjoct. 

The  system  of  Glossic  spelling  now  adopted  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  prevloas  paper,  to  which  there  appeared  a 
complete  key,  kindly  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  inventor^ 
and  to  which  all  who  may  find  any  difficulty  are  referred.' 

'  T1h>  fnllowing  brief  abntrMit  of  the  system  will  be  found  con- 
TcairnL  Tbe  CoiiwtaMti  &,  J,  /,  j,  t,  /,  m^  n,  p,  t,  r,  ip,  y,  z,  and 
the  digraphs  cA,  <A,  M.  huve  their  usual  values ;  a  is  aln-sys  tiard, 
*>  in  yiy ;  ^  iuitiol  aa  in  A«!  (ouly  used  for  emphasis  in  this  dialect); 
«  ai  ID  to,  ncTer  as  in  ht^;  r  is  ruTcrsed  ur  cerebral,  not  deutal  or 
altrolar,  and  uQf;ht  properly  to  be  wrttteo  ,r,  but  fur  coaveaience 
iiiDii]<^r  i»  priutcd;  iff  as  in  nity,  tbiNk^thingk;  nyg  as  in  ai^rer^ 
MMffur;  th  i»  used  for  Freuoh  j,  the  KogUah  muqiI  in  tiWoii^ 
TiiA'un ;  and  dh  for  tho  i-oietd  form  of  M,  as  m  t/tai—dhMt.  The 
Vatt^t,  found  also  in  Etijilish,  ore  a  as  iu  mdn;  aa'  in  bnziMr;  *a 
•bortt  tlie  futmt*  in  qaulity,  Imt  fjuaDlity  short ;  ai'  in  aid ;  ao-,  hke 
•  ia  b0Tv ;  tfu-  as  in  Uud :  au  tbo  ssmo  short  as  a  in  watch ;  e»  in 
wat;  if,  the  Mme  short,  as  ia  French  f/ni ;  i  as  in  finny;  oa  as  in 
mMn;  d«,  the  same  short  (not  round  in  BugUsh);  oo*  in  choose;  u 
ID  up,  carrot ;  im.  n  in  bwlL  Dialectal  voweU  are  ae,  opi'Dcr  than 
»  in  art,  Frrnch  ^  in  iwtte;  ^,  Frenr.h  tu  in  j«wne,  or  nearly;  ^• 
tbe  lame  lens  as  in  j^ilni' ;  At,  Freoch  u  in  duo  or  neatly ;  dr'  tho 
Buaa  long,  as  in  dii ;  uu,  a  deeper  sound  of  u  in  up  dian  the  London 
oae,  but  commou  iu  En^luud  ^ucrally;  im,  a  still  lower  and  deeper 
■ottod;  M  (now  used  for  Mr.  Kllis's  m  Xo.  28,  and  f,  i^,  Ao,  No.  30 

■M  Dr.  Murray's  note  at  the  end  of  this  (laper)  is  the  natural 
ffw^  heard  with  /  in  kind-/p=:kinil-«l.  It  lies  between  in  and  an, 
and  rlyni'ihigicnUy  is  a  lowered  and  rotraoted  i,  as  turn  ur,  lut^ 
timber,  sili.  The  diphthongs  aaie  as  in  Oerm.  haiu;  nay  loD^  aa, 
fini<htn|;  with  1,  ai  in  Ital.  mai;  miy  tbe  same  with  shorter  qunntity 
(a  Crv^ueot  form  of  Kn}*li»h  I) ;  aete,  tu  finishing  in  oo,  sometimes 
hsant  in  rul^car  London  pronunciation  as  ivv^cow;  any  as  in  Ivy 
)j} ;  mif^  with  tlic  tirst  element  longer  or  drawled ;  utr=Mr  in 
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The  extreme  importance  of  one  uniform  system  of  phonetics 
is  90  thorougbly  well  understood,  that  there  secma  to  be  little 
need  of  any  apologetic  explanntinn  to  the  general  reader  for 
the  use  of  an  orthography  which  may  appear  a  little  strange 
to  tmaccustomud  eyo3,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  by  far  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  acquired  system  yet  introduced. 

Whenever  it  is  found  that  the  same  word  is  spelt  in  two 
or  more  different  ways,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  each  modo 
of  spelling  represents  a  variety  of  pronunciation  common  in 
the  dialect. 

As  in  the  former  paper,  so  in  this,  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Ellis  upon  tho  best  symbols  to  be  used  in  writing 
the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  dialect,  have  been  invaluable ;  and, 
moreover,  he  has  bestowed  an  amount  of  pains  and  labour 
upon  the  analysis  of  these  sounds  which  is  beyond  my  power 
adequately  to  acknowledge.  tJnfortunately,  in  the  present 
instance,  'Mr.  Ellis  has  luid  uo  opportunity  of  revising  tho 
proof«  under  the  guidance  of  tho  li\*ing  voice ;  but  Dr.  Mur- 
ray has  kindly  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  carefully 

hou*;  uf/,  as  in  luy^zi,  «/  in  bite,  by;  uiii/,  the  same  a  little  wider, 
under  influvDuc  of  «  prvcediug  ip,  us  /urnwycrt^ poison.  Imperftet 
diphthongs,  and  iriphthurtga,  or  /mctHtcs  formed  by  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  fini:tl)ing  off  with  llie  sound  of  a,  or  the  nutural  vo«r«l, 
BiTe  numcrouA;  thus  arQ  (nf-arty  a^  lo  f(ti>=tA»-u);  ao-u  (as  in  more 
=:Djuo'i)) ;  M'fi  (as  in  idea,  mar) ;  oa'&  ^biirely  distiuct  from  ao'ii, 
suy  as  in  grtiicw=gran'u);  oo'&  (us  in  woo'w^zwoo'fl) ;  iwwfl  (m 
in  our  broadly;  aay^;  atwA;  Hii-t  (as  fli)u-#r=tluW'Q) ;  tiy'd  (as 
in  iV*=:uy  ii).  0(  the  impt'rfeel  diphtlionga  wfl  and  oc*S,  Ironi  the 
diatinctncM  of  their  initjil  and  terminal  wunds,  are  most  distinctly 
diphlhougul  to  the  cur,  the  xlress  buiug  also  pretty  equal  on  the  two 
elemeots.  The  turned  iieriod  atter  a  vowel,  as  oo-,  indioat«'S  length 
and  poMtiou  of  accent;  after  a  consonant  it  indicates  shortness  of 
the  vowtl  in  the  aocrnieit  syllable,  as  rArM'tr~vadh'(lr.  As  a 
caution,  the  mntk  of  short  quantity  is  written  over  fe,  6<t,  wb«n 
short,  as  thcH-  are  never  short  in  KngUsh;  and  it  is  used  with  ft 
when  this  has  the  obscure  unaceeDte<l  value  found  in  d-bove,  mannd, 
nuti^D,  etc.  The  peculiar  South -wristeni  t  must  be  specially 
attcadL'd  to,  ae  it  powerfully  ailucts  the  character  of  the  pronuaWr 
tion.  It  is  added  in  itJt  I'nil  strength  to  numerous  wards  ori 
ending  in  a  vowct.  uud  whenercr  tcritten  it  it  h  he  protunot' 
u«4l  (LI  a  mere  vowel  symbol  as  in  Cockney  ip«"«rf#r,  Umomr,  Bit 
Thai  aoimd  is  here  expressed  by  A,  as  win'du,  maarfi. 
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througli  them,  during  a  visit  to  the  district,  ia  which 
he  studied  the  pronunciation  on  the  spot ;  and  lio  hns  thus 
been  able  to  decide  concluairely  tu  to  the  physical  basis  of 
one  of  our  difficult  xowel  sounds,  ubout  whit-h  Mr.  EUis  was 
in  douhL.  (See  Mr.  Ellid's  notes  on  the  subject,  pp.  6S,  77, 
78,  Dialect  of  West  Somereet.) 

Tn  preparing  this  outline,  the  same  order  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech  has  been  followed  as  that  in  Dr.  Murray's 
"Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland:"  and  it  will 
be  found  in  many  points  that  the  WeM  Somerset  is  brought 
into  direct  oontnist  with  the  Scotch,  by  which  method,  it  is 
hoped,  a  comparison  of  these  two  widely  diverging  dialects  may 
be  more  readily  mode.  To  the  assistance  I  have  cxparienced 
from  Dr.  Murray,  and  to  the  hints  and  suggestions  received 
from  him,  is  dne  any  measure  of  completeness  that  may  be 
found  in  this  outline ;  for  without  them  much  of  value  and 
of  interest  must  of  necessity  have  been  omitted.  Dr.  Murray 
has  also  kindly  cuutributed  the  notes  bearing  his  initiala 
which  compare  the  West  Somerset  with  Old  English  forms 
and  expre^ons,  or  with  th<»se  found  in  other  dialects  to 
which  he  has  given  particular  attention. 

In  dealing  with  the  Qrammar,  and  in  compiling  the  various 
lists  of  words  neceteary  tu  illustrate  it,  it  would  have  been, 
very  desirable  to  have  rendered  those  lists  complete  and  ex- 
haastive,  by  including  in  their  proper  places  In  tliom  all  the 
verbs  (<»ajugutcd  with  their  past  tenses  and  jmst  ]>urticiplcs) 
which  are  archaic  or  provincial  ;  but  thi^  could  only  be 
achieved  by  reference  to  the  Glosuary,  wliich,  ut  prenent,  ia 
in  a  fragmentary  state,  and  it  hns  been  thought  better  not, 
on  that  account,  to  delay  the  publication  of  this  outline  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  positive  general 
rales  are  laid  down  as  invariable,  they  are  only  intendtxl  to 
apply  to  iLe  dialect  pure  and  unadulterated — a  stranger 
coming  among  the  people  would  at  once  hear  all  the  rules 
broken,  in  the  ''fine"  scnicnces  addressed  tu  him  ;  but  long 
experienco  enables  the  writer  to  maintain  with  confidence  all 
that  is  here  put  forward. 
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The  Plural  Number. 

In  the  district  of  West  Roraeraet  we  have  eight  forms  of 
plural  terminations,  viz.  «,  with  its  varieties  s,  ez,  aud  ezt-z; 
«;  r;  plurals  the  same  as  the  singular;  and  plurals  formed  by 
a  change  or  modidcation  of  the  root  vowel  of  tho  singular. 

Plural  in  s 
is  found  with  all  words  ending  in  the  sounds  of  k,  I,  th,  p,f; 
also  in  i,  when  it  is  found  in  unaccented  syllables;  as  in  the 
following  examples : — 

rucmaat'iks 
raats 
zmi^thB 
traaps 


n^emaat'ik ' 

raftt 

zmuth 

traap 

nuf- 

Bn'r^l 

lae-figl 


uuf*3 
ao'veols* 

lae'fij;ls 

Plural  in  s 


rheamatio 

rat 

smith 

trap 

hoof 

handful 

label 


AU  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel  or  voiced  consonant,  as  b,  d,  g, 
I  (in  accented  syllable),  m,  »,  r,  c,  have  their  plurals  in  2,  as — 


poi 

UOA 

skget'^e 


bai'dtuy 

tuar'tt 
rub 

^oa 

koaurd 
paig 

ZttUUg 

buunl 

gurd'l 

nuliim 


kliM'K 

pea 
claw 

Bli^et'^ez 

nioorhea 

bai'dtuyz 

f  ticking  of  a  bed 
(also  the  entire 
bed,    not     tbe 

tuurilz 

\     bedstead) 

turf 

rubz 

rib 

koaQrdz 

wood  (stira) 
oord 

paigz 

P'S                 .H 

zauQ»^ 
buuu'lz 

Bong               ■ 
bundle            H 

gtmMz(<  sometimeB) 

YCU'lz 

girl                  ■ 
fool                  ™ 

unlnrnz 

elm 

'  Th^>  ta  alwsjra  a  ntlMtuiuV«— vwrv  H-^sN'f  dhu  r«rmuat'ik.  Thv  adjectira 
would  bo  «»yiteH-rArmatm^f  ttn*r~bl.  ITie  l(Tin  rfituniatitpnmt  would  not  bo  OMtL 

■  Com  bill  ati  QUA  of  titt  hare  their  plurals  ■onisUin«  in  t  utd  MnatiniM  ia 
«,  depritdin^  en  LLc  ntrvm  laid  hy  individoals  on  tbc  Uut  ^UaUe. 

*  Thi«  word  u  oiuo  prononDCtid  /i9'l. 
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P^*        chAft-jn 

diaa'ynv 

ohoin 

■  piWfa'ur 

■  ioa-T 

puch'urz 

jiitcher 

loa'Tz 

loaf 

W 

Plurals  in  « 

iTG  found  io  those  nouns  which  end  in 

the  sounds  of  »,  s,  «A, 

xA  or  cximpounds  of  them,  as  x  {z=h),j 

(=diKA) ;  alao  those  in 

stortk. 

t    faeila 

loe'ilseE 

faco 

K              f    uaps 

aa'psez 

husp 

I                s    Eau'ks 

fim-kscE 

fox' 

1               U    aurts 

auTtsez 

orts,  i.e.  leavings 

^^_                non-dz 

noa'Qzcz 

nose 

acwzcz 

honaa 

^^r        tS     buunh 

baur'sticz 

brush 

€hmUh     buurch 

buur'chez 

breech' 

1                          bA       MQ'zh 

con-zhcz 

htago 

1          jadtk    Tul-ij 

Tul'ijez 

Tillage 

I               it    Traa'8(t 

Trau-stez 

frosO 

^              Mb    kaAa(k 

koA'Aoz  or 
kia'skcK 

coek 

Words  in  literary  English  which  chan^  the  final/,  mf 
sound  of  the  singular,  into  t  in  the  plural,  are  pronounced  by 
OS  vitli  r  in  the  singular,  and  consequently,  as  before  shown, 
their  plurals  are  all  iu  :,  as 

layv  Ufa  noyr  or  \ 


nai'T 


knife 


wuyr 

wife 

IWT 

leaf 

shee'T 

iheaf 

thesT 

thief 

Io(i*r 

loar 

Umt 

cUff 

alae'Qv 

staff 

aa-r 

half 

kyaa'T 

naif 

(f5i?e  Wmt  Somerset  I>uiWl,  p.  71) 

except  nouns  in  1/ — which  are  very  few.     These  have  their 

plurals  in  ift  instead  of  the  icz  of  literary  English,  as 

wuolf  waolfe  not  wuolvz  wolf 

diulf  ftbulfs  net  shulrz  shelf 

*  Pnt  n  prunoniiMd  \ij  w  with  thv  /uliarp,  «fiil  Uia  word  rixttt  b  B«rer  tutA 
u  aa  ontiut  for  ■  womao  td  bi^  ttfmper.    A  lenula  fox  u  a  iich  frtrkt. 

'di  worn  in  Um  nnguUr  it  luad  to  oxbtmb  Ike  hinder  urt  of  both  ni«B  and 
I     ■Irrr  IcuhnkallT  to  tbe  coum  wool  in  n  Oww  wbirli  ^rows  aonr  Iho  tail 
of  *  altMp.     In  the  plural  it  ii|rnifl«  a  (;annent  ■>  vipcwhrre. 

*  Ttia  I  te  onlf  aoumln)  trhon  fiiHownl  Uv  a  vowol.  W'»  hardljr  ertr  uond  k 
■flrr  4,  txnpt  wb«o  (oUowvd  by  a  Tnnel.  and  not  nlwaj*  eren  tbao—M  Hm'* 
(tbak),  «w«  1  <«aak).     JTm-mi  u  mftrti  common  tban  Asraiha  (sMpost). 
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In  teif  and  ita  compounds  (see  Pronouns)  the  /being  always 
dropped,  thus  bccomtnf^  ziiuf,  the  plural  follows  the  rule 
for  words  ending  in  /  wltli  final  syllable  accentctl,  and  is 
therefore  always  in  :,  as  ii/tai  diie'd  ul  dimr-zuuii  (they  did  it 
themselves). 

Tt  iH  ciiriona  to  observe  that  even  those  people  who  have 
learnt  ti  little  better  than  to  talk  of  ur-znul,  tir-zuulz 
(oursolves),  would  nevertheless  follow  the  rule  given  above 
for  words  in  (f,  and  olwaj'a  say  ur-eae/'/,  nr-nacl'fs,  ({luwiir- 
mef'Jif,  etc.  So  also  health,  pronounced  mil/,  follows  the  same 
rule,  and  always  becomes  uuifs  in  the  plural  The  ordinary 
toast  before  placing  the  drinking  vessel  to  the  lips  is  yum'-z 
awl  yur  uulfs  (here  is  (to)  all  your  healths).  This  may  be 
heard  daily  as  well  in  the  village  tavern  as  in  tho  harvest- 
field. 

On  the  other  hand,  received  words,  which  ending  in  th  in 
the  singular,  make  <ihz  In  the  plural,  as  Inth^  path,  hath,  in 
our  dialect  retain  Ihe  hard  (h,  and  make  their  pluruls  in  ih^ 
instead  of  dhz,  oa  maa-thit,  pa/rths,  baivthii,  or  else  change  tho 
th  into  /'in  tho  singular,  and  thon,  as  before  shown,  for  words 
in/,  they  moke  their  plurals  iu  «,  not  s,  as 

lao'f '  laa^fs  lath 

maewf  macwfs  mouth 

Very  often  thi^  th,  when  it  follows  a,  is  altogether  dropped, 
and  then  the  plural  is  formed  in  tho  way  before  shown  for 
words  ending  in  n  rowel,  i.e.  in  :,  as  hiuvz  (haths).  A  mau 
informed  me — Dhai-r  u-kunt'  paa'z  rai't  dn'te  dh&  kau'pSf 
"They  have  cut  paths  right  through  tho  copse." 

Not  only  do  we  sound  tho  full  syllable  fz  after  words 
ending  in  st,  but  very  frequently  ^o  add  a  second  rz,  as — 

boe'Qstoz  and  ofim  bce'flAtf'zez 
hris-tfz  „         brjs'tezez 

kris'tez  „        kria-tezez 

rnystei         „        vaysteaez 

Some    individuals     use    this    form    habitually,     others 


bpO'll»(t 

bris(t 
kris(t 
Tny«(t 


l)east 
breast 

crust 
tiftt 


'  The  wrb  to  ttth  ie  urilh  na  tsa-fi — Dht*  juv-t  wm  *u  ruu/y  kio^tn  tam'/l** 
(Tho  j'lbtt  were  mi  n'ligh  i;<^tnii  ur  I)  cjald  out  UUi.  i.«.  anil  on  Uio  laths).  Obiem 
Uu  mnudoH  of  ifae  n'Kaiiwtive  caae  to  the  Totb  (im  poet). 
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(etpeoiaUy  ruy-«/M«z)  emphatically.  I  hara  not  remarked 
it  B9  oaed  peculiarly  by  chUdroa  or  by  the  most  iguoruut 
odiilta.  I  do  not  give  it  as  the  rule  for  these  words,  but 
it  is  decidedly  commoa  in  ordinary  sober  talk. 

In  uU  these  ctses  the  pluraU  are  soreral  aad  not  coUectlve 
(see  Flormlfl  without  Change). 

A  double  plural  is  very  frcqaently  uiicd  when  speaking 
of  several  uticlee  whioh  have  the  form  of  plural  nouns  in 
the  singukr,  as  huuiieJt  (bellows),  brarrtiiet  (aee  page  154), 
^M't^B,  tta'apsj  etc.  These  become  butrlffitez,  bran'dietez, 
tmutgareg,  staa'p«es  or  ataap'aes,  eto.  So  also  ae'Amzen^ 
mtop-eiuez  (which  see  after,  among  pluitiU  without  mnjular.) 

A  few  }'ear8  ago  I  saw  on  a  board  over  a  door  in  KKcter— 

"  Here  liv'th  a  man  what  don't  refuse 
To  mend 
Umbrellasee,  bcllowses,  boots  and  shoes." 

Plural  in  n 

I*  seldom  heard.  Wo  do  not  use  this  form  so  ircqucntly  as 
Dorsetahire  toaka.  Indeed  awkmi  (oxen),  chik'ien^  (chickeu), 
(the  plural  of  chUk — we  know  no  such  word  as  chickem)^ 
ckul'urn  {children,  see  below),  and  vraek'im^  (rushes),  are  all 
the  examples  known  to  me,  as  in  daily  oso,  though  I  have 
Loud  that  uyn  (eyes),  nhiien  (shoes),  aad  oa-zn  (hose),  were 
ttsed  in  this  district  quite  within  "  the  memory  of  tho  oldest 
inhabitanL"  We  do  not  use  brethren,  but  brulh'itn  as  the 
plural  of  tirU/far  (brother).  I  never  heard  of  cither  tree'n 
or  AeusfM. 

Plural  in  r. 
The   only  certain  c:&ample  of  this  form   l»   in   chuZ-nr, 
ainguLir  ehevAi^  which  is  the  oommooeat  foim  of  ckUdren 

1  Aff«.  ei.tn.  til  fi«nK,  Inter  tftiiu.  thitimu.  Wlien  tlu  ttnol*  bMavut  unte, 
uul  II-  i'-A  luivfi  brnm  \»h  ibt  mow  m  the  nn^lw,  Uw^  were  diBvrvn- 

ttHtiM  .<  rn  and  JUtdluul  diilecto  bfkdttiBg  ■  to  Ui«  plural;  but  in  the 

*-  ijii^uldi  VM  cnntrulAi]  to  ektei  Stnd  tlif  phirnl  r«RMioM]  tAitliM*^ 

r  'M#*ctamw.    Ttii*  u  n  nuxleni  rfpotmnn  id  vtiut  oecunwt  in  nnch 

oit!iT  [ini<4  lh  (tf/x,  tnd  tht.'  GumiAii  -n  (iMlenftion  jftnutrailj. — U. 

'    Vrmtkam  (A^  ruwn,  u1.  <>t  rix-t,  rim,  Chaatvi  rUftf,  Otiwvr  rtteXt,  Ajenb. 

rmw)  if  a  Iraa  -«  ploiaL  Tlui  cIuid^  of  ioitul  r  ietn  w  oocnn  in  Mverml  words 
\m  the  dalMt,  u  tnii^n,  rwkon. — U. 
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amoDp;st  the  farm  labourer  class.  Among  those  slightly  abore 
them,  with  a  little  culture,  chui'urn  is  the  usual  form; 
but  the  d  (in  c/iifihrn)  is  dropped  by  every  one.  Poo'Hr' 
blid  uiir-r  n-ar'O/i  «&  mitnH!  chitl'\n\  uiirz  n-kaum  fit  i^ok  matrtfn 
teeetht,  "Poor  blood  (thing),  tihe  has  hud  bo  many  childreu 
(that)  she  has  come  to  look  very  sad"  (?  bewitched).  With  us 
tioa'un  ie  bleec'ii/,  cheeul  (don't  believe  it,  child),  mij^lil  be 
said  to  any  person  of  whatever  age— even  to  a  grand* 
parent ;  it  simply  betokens  furailiarily.  Besides  this  we  have 
the  word  foa'ktir,  wliich  signifies  '*  the  wherewithal,"  either 
money  or  food.  Wc  have  also  t<M-k,  which  means  bread 
simply.  "WTiether  our  toffkur  is  the  plural  of  toak^  or 
whether  it  be  ullieJ  Ui  the  Scotch  tocher^  I  leave  to  others 
to  decide.  Twkur,  however,  like  tno/iei/,  would  be  construed 
aa  a  singular  noun. 

Aay  ahitd  /iii/k  t-ah'm,^  nee/uun'ec  antf-d u-gaa-&t  dhu  (oakw, 
"I  should  like  to  have  it,  if  only  I  had  got  the  whorewithaL" 

Plurau!  made  by  Modification  of  the  Vowkl, 
Of  this  foi-m  we  have  no  more  than  in  literary  English,  i'.<. ; 


maoHin 

mai'n 

men 

num'un 

wuom 

fen 

women 

t^o'dh 

tui-dh 

tM-th 

v«ot 

v^t 

feet 

Stio-z 

Rcez 

geese 

muwz 

mays 

niiou 

luns  or  lueu's 

luya 

lice 

From  the  latter  comes  a  very  common  adjective,  /iiwaA:. 
This  is  almost  invariably  the  quality  attributed  to  a  rogue ; 
80  that  it  may  be  said  to  bo  hia  own  proper  adjective. 


Plurals  wmiotrr  Chanob  from  the  Singular. 

Theeo  aro  again  few — 
shCep,  deeflr,  gmews  (groose), 

pee-ur  (pair),        puyp,  (draining  pipe),       snuyp  (suipc). 

All  nouns,  however,  when  used  collectively,  keep  the  plural 

>  Softui  io<livtd(uiU  wfliilil  uir  tuf&n.      Par  oluBg9  of  m  iatv  m  tM  Wert 
Sonmwt  Oiolcct.  p.  17 ;  nHmn-c  alra  the  ching«  of  »  into  I  in  t-at'm. 
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ancbangcd,  as  U  mun'if  uul'um  btr  gicaa'f/n  in  droa  ^  "Hov 
iDAny  elms  are  you  going  to  throw  ?  "  i.e.  fett.  I)hn  rrau**-/ 
Jiu"  g^o'd,  tl  ehek'  dhu  baud,  **  The  frost  will  do  good,  it  will 
check  the  buds."  Baewd  u  fec'Ue  puyp,  "About  (of)  fifty  pipes." 
This  loat  expression  uttered  alone  would  convey  a  detinite 
idea  to  a  nalive-^no  vtaion  of  BroseUy  or  Meerschaum  would 
confute  his  brain,  nor  would  a  thought  of  luscious  port  occur 
to  hini,  but  only  coinmoa  draining  pipes.  Other  kinds,  as 
baai'it  ptitfp,  brand' ie  puypf  /mwrgien  puyp  (organ  pipe),  It'd-n 
pttjfP  (}God  pipe),  would  havo  their  regular  plurals.  Ihve 
uutt'dtd  H  hrik,  "Three  hundred  bricks."  Any  ndr'ttr  daed'n 
noa  uurifn  au  dterUt,  "  I  nerer  knew  herrings  so  scarce." 
JO^  ittiu'nt  tuvir  Icrtn'M  /  •'  Do  you  want  any  caaks?"  !nie 
ordinary  plural  uf  cask  is  kaa'sez,  if  used  severally.  Dhitr 
wmut-m  bud  lie  kaa-»ez  u-faf;  "There  were  only  two  casks 
\bIL*'  Dkur  icut  u  suyt  »  bee-uti  tu  /tt/-6r,  "  There  were  a 
^reat  niaay  beoata,  Le,  bullocks,  at  tho  fair."  But  severally 
Aar  «r  affd  dm  btfuaU*  (or  bee'uttftn.)  ffiauyn  ulatfng  P 
**  Have  you  aeen  three  oxen  going  along?"  lu  the  adver- 
ttaoaienta  in  local  papers  is  nearly  always  to  be  found,  "a 
lot  of  cask/*  "a  prime  lot  of  400  cheese,"  "20  cord  of  hard- 
wood," pronounced  licatn'iie  koa'^rd  u  aa'rd  eo'd.  This  Insli 
example  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  quantity,  and  there- 
tan  it  would  be  act.'ordiug  to  strict  rule  that  nouns  of 
measure  keep  their  singular  form  in  the  plural,  as  pttt/ntt 
Imom'W,  ffyaal'ttu^  pak^  (peck),  paa-k  (pack,  240  lb§.'^,  loaAd^ 
«Mk**t«d  (hogshead),  s/^wA  (ten  sheaves  of  corn,  Northern  stook), 
Dhai'd  tt-kaa'rd  aui  dhu  vtf6l  een'tu  baevd  u  tpaawir  gkctt'Ar 


'  T*tk  it  ft  BMMDV  of  li(|ai<k  as  well  w  gmn,  tits.  Vtutrur  tAuit-ttmt  tm 
rOhv  n  rm  p*k  m  wufdtrr,  "  Konr  «liillini;4  «a  mem  and  1*0  peek*  of  cydar," 
•4li«  nniMi  pnte  for  inowin;r  netKlow  prvM. 

r,  ilUi  told  V  th«  pock.^   The  load  for  a  piek-boiM  vu  tlwB]ni  240  lbs.,  or 
'  aUrOr  MWft.    It  is  irit\]  niUxia  tbe  rMwUMtKA  of  tb«  wrilvr,  whan  do 
■MM  of  rsiTUev  tbitn  pMrk-bune*  «xiBt«d  in  ootuidBnlilr  dihtrii-u.    Tho 
«M  &  cortotuly  rontriTod  ■pfiliaitM,  to  vhkh  ninctiiiitt*  l<Mf  wooOen 
,  flvneitisiM  flmtl  wuodcD  boxw  witli  hin]^  boltoto*,  oaIImI  duunfhitul*, 
:  ittaetri — tlw  (ormor  lor  curjioir  baj,  wm,  hnoto,  Mr  ,  tlxr  Uiur  fur 
,  4MIM,  or  uthvr  fa«ii\T  matprwl.     The  load  lor  a  ttonm,  of  anjr  bMrjr 
it  mB  oJM  a  trrSt'ti  (ipamj.  nnd  wu  alwnp  mulernUmd  to  b«  2iO  m, 
%  kMB  tb«  famus'  ii  ttill  boiuut  to  apply  "'two  biuulr«d  tctiH  of  good 
bnf  par  acr*  "  bcfort-  a  com  eropu     Coiopart  iwyi«r-Aww. 
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tiieefit  haun  HntPn  knwm  dhu  raayn,  "  They  had  carried,  i.e. 
harvested,  all  Uie  field  except  about  four  score  atitchca,  when 
dowu  came  the  rain."  To  this  rule  of  measures  keeping 
their  singular  form  in  the  pluml,  there  are  many  exceptions; 
but  upon  a  close  inspcctiou  it  will  be  found  that  there  la  an 
indefiniteness  as  to  the  quantity  signified  by  these  exceptions, 
uud  hence  tliu  vurds,  tbuugli  uudoubtedl^'  meaaures,  take 
ordinary  plural  forma,  aa  tuur'kieitz  (firkins,  small  kegs  of 
various  sizes  to  carry  the  allowance  of  cyder),  bai'gz  (bags). 
A  hag  is  sometimes  three  bushels  and  sometimes  a  quantity 
determined  by  weight :  u  bai'g  u  aa'ph  (a  bag  of  apples)  is 
sis  score  pounds,  while  a  bavg  u  tae'ii(Ucz  (bag  of  potatoes)  is 
eight  score ;  b^o'shlz  (bushela,  these  are  sometimes  four  and 
sometimes  eight  pocks,  according  to  the  kind  of  produce  to  be 
measured ;  a  bushel  of  either  lime  or  green  peas  is  understood 
to  be  eight  pecks),  an'riols,  aot'v^jls,  kaap'cioh,  jMug'utcioU 
(handfuls,  batfuls,  capfuls,  pocketfuls),  and  oU  corabinationa 
otfulL 

Nouns  of  space,  weight,  and  number  are  unchanged  in  the 
plural,  whether  used  collofitively  or  not,  except  un&h  (inoh^, 
which  always  becomes  umlreZf  unless  it  is  used  adjeotlvely*  aa 
in  «  (itrc-itftsh  jifangk  (a  3-inch  plank);  r^at,  yaa'rd,  mmfAld^ 
(mile),  ae'ukur,  rmlh'nm,  jKtercn  (puund),  uuu'did-teawyi 
(hundred* weight,  i.e.  100  lbs.),  taun.  Our  ordinary  weights 
are  miwn  tu  navn  pneien  (one  to  nine  pound),  aa'fskaor* 
tcawgt  ( 10  lbs.),  lahn^  tu  iiatnkett  paetcn,  (Uz'n  poewn  (12  lbs.),' 
ikao'r  toauyt  (20  lbs.),  taiwn-un-tipavHt^,  In  nai'n-Hn-twni-nUe 
paeten,  aur  icatrr/f;  tcaifn-un-Utma-tct',  etc.,  tcrtu'tft,  aur pitewn', 
/airrtie  icmvyl,  aur  tue  ektwr  tcauyt  (40  lbs.) ;  fee'Ue  teawpi 
(SO  Ibe.),  dree  skao'r  icauyf;^  z(ih-mt6e  wauyt  (70  lbs.),  raaic'ur 
$kfio-r  icntrgf,  aur  aa-;/iee  watryt  (80  lbs.  ;  see  post,  Adjectives 
of  Number  and  Quantity),  jxte'&r,  kuwp&l,  brarii*,  hi-nh  (leash) 
aa\f(Hz-n  (6),  a/i'/xk/tor,  dh'n,  btwUkun  diz'n  (baker's  doxen 
=  13),  tkao'r,  uun'did,  Utang  uun'did  (1*30),  thtttc'Ztt  (1000), 
mmtl'fjUH  (miUiott).      We  know  nothing  of  the  hundred- 

'  Thp  «iljorti«r  tnitd  is  prrmnuncnl  wNyA/,  M  v  g!tur*  w  mvyul  afbt  {t  /^Im 
o(  mild  ale).  »eep.  67,  Wort  Somenrt  Dialwt.  8o,  in  ShaksjMre,  viftU  alwtn 
for  viit :  "  The  Kin;;  in  mod :  How  itifl*  ii  aijr  viUa  maue." — iMa,  ir.  6. 

'  Sm  West  Somvryct  Dinlnl,  p.  17. 
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weight  (112  lbs.).  Ail  these,  howevpr,  hare  ordinar}'  plurals 
in  «  or  3  when  used  emphfttically  or  sevcrully.  For  instance, 
Aay-r  w-sefd  uun'didz  oa'tn,  "  X  have  seen  hundreds  of  them." 
T-/  katf9  M^ao'rz  S  paeirnz,  "  It  will  cost  scores  of  pouuds." 
Ur  tcitutl-n  uutr^  h&  drce  tin  tirat'ntf'e  */inir  on'i^  /laiin  ee  duyd\ 
Ivd  ur  him  maarieti  ugec'im  us  j/Mwrs,  "She  was  but  t^YBnty- 
three  years  old  when  he  (i'.^.  her  husband)  died ;  but  she  has 
beeu  miirried  again  for  years,"  Ut.  these  years  (see  Distin- 
gniflhing  Adjeotives)., 

None  of  these  uouns  would  be  used  in  the  plural  after 
d<F6ai(0  nomorals,  as  tavn  knvp-ul  u  dunks  (10  couples  of 
ducks).  Vaarrvr  diz'n  u  bravd  (4  dozen  of  bread,  i.e.  62 
luftTes).  Aft«r  indefinite  numerals  or  nouns  of  quantity 
plurals  would  somotiraes  be  used,  as  Sivur  pae'Hrz  h  H/ii><T*a 
m  u-8to(i'6/d  (seu  post,  Strong  Verbs), "  Several  pairs  of  shoos 
were  stolen.*'  U  biiie'&t>  Ittwl  6  kuitp-uh  tritz  u-aai-mieH  oa  ut 
vbatM-'d,  "A  brave  lot  of  couples  were  arming  of  it  about," 
lA  walking  arm  in  arm. 

Month  always  becomes  muuna  >  in  the  plural,  except  when 
ia  Itnitii-muniith  it  stands  for  a  year.  Aay  ijimrd  urn  zai'  uz 
Mr  ti  tcuz  a  zalym  miiunt  chtcul,  "  1  heard  them  suy  as  how 
he  vu  a  seTon  months  child,"  Ttcus  iwuui  muuna  ugatvn, 
tM  auy,  "  \i  was  fully  twelve  months  ago."  £en  ttbaewd  u 
imtul-muuHth  mtr-i  bfc  atfrn  itgeftht,  "  In  about  a  year  she 
will  be  at  home  again."  J)ree  muum  ugan'tt  kaum  Frttydie, 
"  Three  months  ago  next  Friday." 

Of  yards  we  have  three  kinds,  signifying  different 
BsMures.  The  dree  c^t  ouo  is  seldom  used  except  by 
drspere;  when  that  length  is  spoken  of  as  a  yard,  it  is 
called  a  ktan'ih  yna-rd. 

A  farmer  said  to  me  lately  in  reference  to  a  distance  of 
tbw  hundred  yards,  Kh)dn  bee  mh  rrM'r,  " It  could  not  be 
»  lor."  Jiud  wau't  ywtrdz  dee  viai'n  ?  "  But  what  yards  do 
joumeBn?  "  The  farmer  was  «  httt  %^v  u  akatrhwd,  and  so  it 
npcFQ  him  that  I  had  been  speaking  of  the  cloth  yard. 
We  mean  u  "  pole  "  of  lOJ  foet  by  a  yard  simple,  and  wo 

'  Uanth  '»  la  cxoeptioiuU  word — dropping  the  th  in  the  plural  odJ  keeping;  lb« 
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oflLen  call  tUat  space  a  lanyaartl.  The  same  meaaure  squared, 
i.e.  a  pcFcb,  wo  call  a  t/aa'rd  or  a  yaa'rd  u  gracwn,  tbc  latter 
most  commonly.  An  acre  raeasuraa  aa'yt  xkao-r  t/ntrrd,  and 
portions  of  acres  arc  toA'ttt  Octirnke,  jee'tee  (50),  etc.,  yaa'rd. 
A  rood  of  land  is  always  either  6  kteairrturn  ae'&kiir  u  graemi, 
or  else  it  is  fivrrUe  t/aa'rd  n  ffrneirn.  Uw  mituch  rz  dhik'ec  rte't! 
u  graeicn  /  "  How  much  ia  that  field  ?  "  WuuK  (c  du  mizh-ur 
eaavur  ae'&kur  »  dree  sk/ufr  yaa'rd,  bud  wee  awveen  kyaa'ls-n 
dhu  vuyv  ae'&kurzy  "Well,  it  measures. four  acros  and  sixty 
perches,  but  we  always  call  it  the  Fiee-acren,"  So  that 
when  a  measure  becomes  a  proper  name,  it  takes  the  -t, 
juat  the  contrary  of  ordinary  EngUsb  usage.  Yard  in  tlie 
sense  of  an  inclosure  is  not  used;  we  speak  of  the  batfk 
kf/ite-tirt  (back-court),  while  a  farmyard  is  simply  a  kt/ue'Urt, 
A  stackyard  is  the  minc-baa'rfien  (mow-barton).  As  in 
Scotch  and  Kno^Hsh  dialects  generally,  we  always  construe 
broth  as  a  plural  uouu.  U  vw  bntwth  taii  Itks  een  ttm^  *'  A 
few  broth  with  leeka  in  tfifm,"  is  a  favourite  mess.  Dhni 
hrtm'lh  bee  u-btrauyiil  lamtg  utmuf^  "  Thoae  broth  are  boiled 
long  enough." 

Of  plural  nouD9  we  have  many  without  singulars: 
btttii'^es  (bellows),  bratyddes  (an  iron  tripod  for  holding  a  pot 
over  a  wood  firo1,  (bran'dieS'faa'rs/ifen,  brandces- fash  ion, 
means  triangularly),  bmrrchez  (breecbes),  taimt/z,  sbefOrz, 
«i3T2  (scissors),  staa'ps  (pair  of  steps),  nkidz  (a  strong  Udder 
for  loading  casks),  phtvahez  (pincers),  watrytJi  (scales,  not  the 
weights,  theae  are  tcttti't/t  sUxrfmz),  tteHmzez  (hamcs,  part  of 
harness),  tctwp'uttsez  (whipple-tree),  kridz  (curds),  leae'uj'ez 
pinrt/ujiz  (refuse  of  combed  wool),  gkempa  (flax  tow), 
skyauritenz  (the  long  grass  left  in  pasture  by  cattle], 
ipaa'rtiku/z  (spectacles),  mvdmunU  (odds  and  ends),  ting-- 
kurmmtts  (make-shifta),  ifhaa'rpit  (bran  pollard,  also  »hat\a 
of  a  carriage  or  cart),  au'6rfz  (oris  or  leavings),  rnfU'ifZ 
(skeleton,  also  the  broken  framework  of  any  constructed 
article).  Poa'itr  on!  rnfiwn,  ee  kaa'n  nar'Iee  Kki'fia'lfte  biwirt^ 
"  Poor  old  skeleton,  he  can  hardly  crawl  about."  Dhnr 
vau'd-n  uutrie  dhu  rae'&mz  u  dhu  gerUt  u-taf-f  "There  was 
only  the  wreck  of  tho  gate  left."     Dhti  ahulf  tcus  purtiea^y 
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— ^Aur  tfvni'rf-n  noa'iirt  bud  dhu  rae-Hmz  uv  u  ffifo-z  tieik^  drfe 
M  ('«,'  **  The  ahelf  was  pretty  high — there  was  nothing  but 
the  bonefl  of  the  body  of  a  gooee  (i.e.  minus  legs  and  wings) 
between  three  of  us." 

Mftoy  diseased  are  spokea  of  only  ia  the  plural,  as 
mtfi'db  (meoslefl),  muul'tgrmthz  (stoinuuh-tLche),  sfranff'lj 
(horse  t\\i[nay).miiitntp$,  chmti'itcauhuiz  (dia^I■hoDa),/d^ir  (Hts), 
ky'ttinis  (natless  antics),  fiij  uia  (fidgets),  tfunrbrntrz  (a  kind 
of  swelling  in  the  ear),  xkraa-chez  (aores  in  horsea'  heeU}, 
maigrxnnz  (megrima),  \c»ytz  (whiles),  tcuyul  sl-icuurh  (exces- 
Bve diarrhoea),  skwui-tot  (looseness  in  cattle),  waushurz  (a  sore- 
Hen  in  horses'  mouths),  ^t/aaps  (gaping,  disease  of  chickens). 

Possessive  Case. 

The  poaaeBsiTe  cose  of  nouns  in  AVest  Somerset  is  formed 
tod  Dsed  as  in  ordinary  English,  and  therefore  roquires 
little  remark.  Excepting  in  thoae  nouns  which  make  their 
irals  by  a  change  of  vowel,  as  in  mtte'Sn  mae'&nz,  mai'n 
a'nz  (man),  there  is  no  difference  in  sound  between  the 
ponevive  singular,  nominative  plural,  and  possessive  plural, 
it.  three  furms  having  the  same  sound.  Btcuui/z  luuo 
(southernwood]  maybe  either  "boy's love," or "boy8'love,"or 
"boys  lore"  (fun!)  But  the  word  wffA-*  people,  makes  iwiA"««: 
uitrnirn  wt'pur  uudh'nr  voak'sez  gecui^dnZt  "running  over 
folk's  gardens,"  There  is,  however,  a  groat  fondness  for  the 
feniUH(oaoT»ii-bofareavowel)  (=of).  and  we  should  much  pre- 
ta  to  say  dhu  ai'd  oa  un,  dhn  awrnz  u  d/iii  biml'ik,  dhn  iftay&l 
u  dhu  au-H,  to  A«  head,  the  huUock'n  harm,  the  /lorsc'tf  fail. 

This  rule  would  apply  to  persons  as  much  as  to  animals; 
iMtf-s  u-sktcaut'  dhu  cing-itr  mi  hh,  "Thou  hast  Htjueeztxl  his 
finger;"  but  would  not  apply  to  proper  names.  "His  father," 
■peaking  of  an  inferior,  would  be  dhu  fan'dhnr  oa  k»,  but  wo 
•Wld  say  "  Jim's  father,"  Jaaks  aid,  "  Jock's  head."  It 
■^oold  be  noted  that  the  form  oa,  when  used  with  persons. 
Would  imply  familiarity  and  something  more.  Tt  would 
imply  decided  inferiority,  and  would  never  bo  used  iu  speak- 

*  "Tbf  abidf  wu  pretty  bi[;h"  is  n  very  totnmou  tnrtnj;— to  exprest  inbofpi- 
*ilay.    TIm  uritar  bttan)  tho  above  tcntmcs  ([uitc  n^cnitly. 


ia^  K  1.  BOBDoc.  mli^  x  mat  iinBiliiil  to  dwv  marked 


T'vn  3iiniiB  Ks  iAbb.  vaoii  Meeker  wi^oat  inflexion 
whoL  me  je  "Sisil  s  imiisx^Mid  ^  be  ponetaiTe.  Tbia 
■Ens  3L  oiaEET  i*'nif'"i*4«  riiwig^  Bix  ID  tfae  wuDB  cxtexit. 
ffTTwiny'  r!ie  M^nu-B"/  -^e  azIL-paod!,  tbe  meril-Uiayil 
-IB:  fcnam.  »  ic  iuw>  -nic  ieam.  cfae  uU-vbeelX  wetn'dur  zul 
vsBQjw^slL.  BMrr-iMBmif'  uar-pa8Ct,4tfni-fiaii-iitfiir  (street 
■anois .  -uw  jMca  ^ae  3DQctL  oc  tae  roof  t»  fonm  ;««'&/,  ptAi 
sonu  noxut  ^  a  oanirk  .  ir^di  «iV  ifandle-besd).  The 
^K  -ic  31-K  iicB(  3»  -^BSi  ECKvLftT,  sod  oonTeTS  to  s  Dative 
A  vexy  ■tJtfTTm*  iaat,  CTfirtag  &«a  tliat  vhich  he  voold  have 
X  ^3if  sune  3inxns  w^re  ami  vidi  the  ordinary  poeaessive. 
fmw  :^  ~jin*W  »  MA  awtru  »  tbe  part  whence  the  mee'&l 
avfiynu  juv?  -jic.  1^  «nv-a  iwanic/  ia  the  docur-post  in  <t^ 
aas  t3ii  )ijarai<  v?  %  mrmm  taapliei  that  it  is  detached  from  the 
OMT-zame  'X  ■m-irmz.  We  ahoold  alwaja  go  into  a  shop 
ami  .^^  as*  a  mev  fanUe>bead,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
vwiui.  ^  w  Kvk  the  rale  to  sar  (Mw  ard  u  dku  bruydUs 
»-7f7M'if,  **"  TW  kead  of  the  Iwidle  is  broken." 

*r«^  i:  wnU  be  neuir  always  said,  dAu  teeen'dur-siil  du 
jari  %  MTT  •  fmrfmty  ^  The  window-sill  wants  a  little  paint ; " 
an?  /n»rm  ^ai?  ;«■  A«  <*/  ■>  dAn  ween'dur,  "Put  it  up  on  the 
sd  0*  la*  wini»ii>w."' 

1^  »»iK  oii'  the  possessiTe  is  by  no  means  so  general 
^  ia  Uie  XcTthem  dialect,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  two 
noai»  woold  with  us  only  occur  in  one  instance  of  all  those 
giYva  br  Dr.  Murray,  in  his  Scotch  Dialect,  p.  165.  We 
shoali  aT  t^ivm  p^'itt  but  taa-p  u  dku  ee^Ul  (hill-head), 
w*.^rar  «  -ikm  trf*  (tree-root),  ai-nd  u  dku  aeicz,  t^a'p  u  dhu 
jrtv,  4(Wjc  n  dkm  doa'mr^  kai  u  dhu  doa'iir,  zuyd  u  dhu  aettz^ 
'V'w  ■  dAM  titiM'kf  taayulu  dhu  koaUt,  zlee't  v  dhu  kod'&t,  etc. 

Sometim«s  the  ibnn  of  the  possessive  is  literally  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Aay  zeed  u  ihieps  avd  tu  dhu  doa'&r  (I  saw 
a  sheep's  head  at  the  door)  implies  a  dead  sheep ;  but  the 
ai'd  oti  H  shiep  implies  a  living  animal.^ 

'  la  SooU'h.  on  the  contranr,  a  "  Bcheip'a  heid  "  is  the  head  of  a  living  sheep  : 
A  "  Kheip-h«uJ,"  that  of  the  dead  animal."— M. 
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WLen  the  noun  in  the  possessive  has  an  attributive 
idjunct,  the  s  is  very  often  taki'U  from  tho  noun  to  which  it 
■pplics.  and  tacked  on  to  the  adjunct,  as  Jan  Sn^o'k  utd  tu 
Lang^Furiiz  dunng-ki^,  "  John  Snook  out  to  Langford's 
daokey.**  3fr.  HimrJ  tu  S/ioaf'dur  »  MuHi'mtz  P<ti'ff,  "  Mr. 
Bridge  of  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton's  pig." 

Sometimes  even  the  e  in  appended  to  a  relative  clause,  as 
dfutt'M  dhu  itiii/i'tin  iraut  mizH-inf'  bec-Hynz  c/itfe'Q/,  "That's 
the  woman  what  was  left  behiud's  child,"  i.e.  that  is  the  child 
belonging  to  the  woman  who  was  loft  behind. 

ADJECTmiS   OF   QUALITY. 

TTiese  are  most  commonly  formetl  and  derived  as  in  ordi- 
nary English,  oud,  except  ia  theii-  degrees  of  corapurison, 
have  not  much  peculiarity  in  their  terminations;  but  the  way 
in  which  thoy  are  used  is  often  most  remarkable,  belouging, 
perhaps,  rather  to  the  region  of  slang  thau  of  dialect. 

Drai'd/ioi  (dreadful)  is  a  very  common  adjective,  and  used 
tlooo  expresses  tho  very  opposite  of  dread,  i.e.  close  attach- 
ment, A  servant  -girl  said  iu  my  hearing,  Aa^  wnz 
dravHJhol  trai  miis'inf,  meaning,  that  I  was  very  fond  of  her 
and  she  of  me.  Tho  adjunct  -J'tii,  when  used  to  form  on 
•djootivG,  is  pronounced  with  the  /  sharp,  as  drni'd/^olf 
pmi'yiifeof,  atrrnifi-ol  (harmful),  ifur-uiiif'iu/,  pai^t/eol,  etc. 
When  it  forms  a  noun  of  measure  or  quantity,  it  is  pro- 
tiounced  titd,  as  (Ufnnn':u/  farmful).  tuvtr^ol  (hatful)  hunit^et-eul 
(bcUyful).  Skan'lun  (scandalous)  always  means  lilthy,  befouled, 
but  has  no  moral  significance.  I  was  complaining  to  a  man, 
to  whom  I  had  lent  a  clean  cart,  of  the  very  foul  purpose 
to  which  he  bad  applied  it.  Ilis  roply  was,  Ei-  if/mmr  bee 
D-ani'M  oa'm  Mktm'liM,  "  Ue  (the  cart)  shall  not  be  sent  homo 
•candalous/'  i.e.  &Uhy. 

Gj/tta'«li  (ghastly)  would  bo  nse<l  to  express  anything  un- 
•ig^tly  or  dangerous ;  even  to  a  ragged  coat  or  a  shabby  hat. 
An  anfeoced  hole  by  the  roadside  would  bo  a  gyaa'sU  pf/tcHs ; 
the  look  down  from  any  giddy  height  is  almost  always  do- 
scrilied  as  mawyn  gyiuVHli.  Orai't  (great)  is  used  only  in  the 
■cose  of  close  friendship.  Dhai  Itre  fuurhl  grait  means,  "They 
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are  veTy  thick,  close  friends." '   The  adjective  of  size  is  always 
ffiiurt  (gi-eat). 

Jtfiich  is  not  often  used  as  an  adjective,  except  without  tho 
Qouu  to  which  it  applies,  us  dJiHr  icaud-n  mmich  u-lnfy  **  There 
wa«  not  much  left."  Ee  aa'-it  xt^gau't  mauch,  ''Uo  has  not 
got  much,"  i.e.  money.  Si/iaa'l  is  the  opposite  of  guttrtt 
and  /ffd/  (little)  of  beg  (big).  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  rule 
by  which  to  determine  the  cases  in  which  these  words  would 
be  used  respectively,  and  yet  their  eeveral  uses,  as  employed 
by  nutives,  are  deiiuile  and  nearly  invariable.  For  instance, 
we  should  always  speak  of  a  giturl  pien  u  biiurd  n  chee'z  (great 
piece  of  bread  und  cheese},  and  a  Ive'tU  hre't  u  mart  (little 
bit  of  meat) ;  drnna'l  pees  u  mavt  moans  a  small  joint;  ke'dl 
JW8  is  never  heard.  A  small  man  is  generally  a  lee-dl  bte't 
uc  «  fiiu/'ur  (little  bit  of  a  fellow).  Small  and  big  would 
generally  be  useA  predicatively,  as  tho  rumr  tntz  niMwl 
{i.e.  the  water  was  low),  the  kawrk-s  tit  beg  (the  cork  is  too 
big).  In  this  way  nmnll  would  bo  usetl  with  general  or  imper- 
sonal nouns,  like  water,  crop,  sample,  measure,  lot^  etc.;  while 
litUfi  would  be  used  with  all  detiuito  nouns,  as  bog,  cup,  bag^ 
etc.  Small  and  big,  when  used  directly  to  qualify  nuuni 
would  usually  be  strengthened,  or  in  a  way  doubled.  Wo 
should  never  speak  of  a  mnutl  buy,  and  very  seldom  of  a  big 
horse,  but  nearly  always  of  a  lee'di  sittatrl  buttttg  or  &  giiuri  beg 
Oil's,  Tjargp,  too,  is  in  the  same  way  seldom  used  alone,  as 
u  ha-rj  tctiyd  bai'd  (large  wide  bod).  A  numerous  progeny  is 
never  a  large  family,  but  invariably  u  lan-ng  faanrU  (long 
family).  Dhitir  u-nfUd  it  hut'ny  (urrd  JmvfU,  "They  have  had 
a  long  hard  famil}',"  is  a  very  frequent  expression  of 
sympathy.  Jliick  and  thin  mean  dense  aud  sparse,  and 
would  not  be  generally  used  as  in  conventional  English. 
Tho  literary  thick  and  thin  would  be  expressed  by  beg  and 
lee'd!,  when  applied  to  any  such  article  as  string,  rope,  wiro, 
or  rods  of  any  kiad.  "  Tho  thread  is  too  thick  "  would  be 
dhu  drmd'S  tit  beg.  *'  The  lines  are  too  thin,"  Dhit  lai-m  bfe  tu 
kc'dt.    In  spcakiug,  however,  of  any  membrauous  substance, 

I  So  in  the  NPTth,  ihe  ilJalinctipu  between  "  gr^rtt,"  intiauite,  aud  "  yrut "  or 
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S8  paper,  parcliment,  cloth,  etc.,  thik  (not  aUiik,  which  is  a 
demonstrative)  and  theen  would  be  used,  as  in  ordinary 
Eogliah.  They  woqM  not  be  used  in  description  of  such 
•ufastanceB  as  glue,  cemcut,  mortar,  day,  etc.,  but  'ihh  glue 
td-»  »tnfunuf,{tho  glue  is  not  stiff  enough),  ilJm  mmirtnrs 
rf  (tho  mortar  ia  too  soft).     As  applied  to  liquids,  thick 

lly  descnbes  want  of  clearucsa  or  traosparency.  If  it  wore 
desired  to  describe  a  liquid  as  baTing  become  thick  in  con- 
cuteacy,  f>.  in  tho  direction  of  losing  its  liquid  condition,  it 
irould  be  necessary  to  uso  somo  simile,  and  in  that  case  thick 
would  be  used,  as  thlh-H  traeuhl  (thick  as  treacle),  ihUi~9 
uiaa-6ri  (thick  as  lard).  So  of  the  opposite,  t/ieen-s  skU'ie, 
(thin  at  vorkbouse  milk  and  water),  (hevH'Z  wmcdr  (thin  as 
wnter).  A  thin  man  is  spa^-tit;  a  thio  animal  itoo-ur.  The 
true  use  of  thick  and  thin  is  soon  in  tho  following  oxamploa  : 

Zoa ]fw  tee'&tl  thik,  nec'/fie  vvtyn  mr  Utc&^  tt  kraa'p^  " Sow 
your  seed  thickly  if  you  wish  to  have  a  crop."  Dhu  fucUr 
ma  tMk  u  rOfiks,  ttem  awl  tue  u  dfit^'uf,  "  Tho  fair  was  thick 
of  folks,  it  was  quite  a  throng."  Twuz  u  ifmrn  maarkut,  tin 
V*  ani  lUtti  payaz  iciiz  itie-Arfc  (Germ,  leer)^  "It  was  a  thin 
rket,  and  almost  all  tho  pons  were  empty." 

Some  adjectives  aro  used  in  a  quaintly  literal  sense.    A 

(■■lit  said  to  me  of  his  hilly  farm,  taez  ttiur'uW-  }m<ri/u/^ol 

I,  tan  in  k/fu>/-lt\  "  It  is  terribly  painful  ground,  it  is  so 

It 

'Rtoso  adjccLlv'ca  which  are  derived  from  common  nouns 
Havt  almost  always  their  terminations  in  it^  or  /tV  as  in 
ordinary  English,  as  ai'die  (heady  =  strong),  reo'iee  (footy,  i.e. 
ftdl  of  dregs),  ict'^irfurUf  (winterly),  etc. ;  while  thoBo  derived 
from  abstract  nouns  usually  end  in/to/,  as  she^r6mfco{,kce'6f/eof, 
*ar6t/M  (tec  p.  157).  Derivatives  from  verbs  usually  tor- 
niioaio  in  fen  or  in  I6cs,  tho  former  being  neiirly  tho  same 
**  the  ordinary  present  participle,  as  tinntg'kien  (drunken), 
iiMt-Arifn  (swearing),  »{a<im'ikiXH  (slovenly),  tcauwUm  (tm- 

*  ta  tt&  iaatuiM  tmrb  (to  haw)  is  rather  emptuttic  and  implios  ia  St  tun*  tf. 
Suhr  fa  Avrv  a  erm  wooM  bo  r««  h  kma-p. 

'  Tri  «ord  tf  oroiunly  nronoanccd  tuurhi,  but  in  thin  uulaoce  for  otaphaaU 
n  ««  te«9  out  III  ttrM  >;Dible».    Tho  mom  often  ODoura  with  notuu. 
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steady,  going  irom  side  to  side),  mf'ntttrlits  (TeDtiireeooie), 
yuum-urlfea  (Tiumoiirflorae),  kitum-hurl^s  (oumborsomc,  im- 
peding). AVc  have  an  adjective  in  /  which  ia  probably 
derived  from  a  verb,  BhittU-l  (shuttle,  *.f.  very  active,  quick  in 
movement  aa  a  Bhuttle).  Su  s/iuui'i'S  u  I'ab'ut,  "As  quick  as 
a  rabbit,"  is  a  very  common  expression,  and  mig-ht  be  applied 
to  a  roan,  a  dog,  or  any  animal.  The  termination  iies  is  not 
very  often  used,  but  in  the  few  cases  where  it  is  heard,  it  by 
no  means  signifies  the  want  of  the  attribute  described,  os  in 
heedffiiA,  etc. ;  but,  as  shomi  obovo  in  t/iriifur/^es,  c(c.,  the 
tRrmiiiation  rather  corresponds  to/w//.  I  know  of  only  two 
ndfcctivcs  in  the  dialect  ending  in  sum:  an'tiMn  (handsome) 
and  lifum  (lithe);  firfxotuf,  whotexonw,  etc.,  are  not  UAod.^j 
We  aro  very  fond  of  ihe  termiuation  ^c«A,  when  wo  wish 
denote  an  inclination,  or  a  quality  short  of  the  positive. 
This  can  scarcely  bo  called  a  dirainiitivo  so  much  sa  an 
approach  or  inclining  to  the  quality  described ;  as  gh'tfink 
(ffoodish),  haeiiftfe^h  (bodish),  oa'&ltiimh  (oldish),  hetf^eth 
(biggish),  smna'ld^esh  (smallish  ;  note  the  insertion  of  the 
d  after  a  liquid,  see  p.  ICl,  Degrees  of  Comp.),  lee'dldtcth, 
skee'iUeesh  (scarcish),  nmaa'rUexh^  ian'Minht  sa»Wur(e$h 
(snurish).  The  same  termination,  when  given  to  nouns,  has 
the  same  effect,  as  aifs&sh  (horsy),  rwfjfet/i  (roguish),  tucuuy- 
ficsh  (boyish) ;  we  should  rather  prefer,  however,  in  these  oaaea, 
to  use  the  termination  htyk,  aa  ffurd/-liii/k  (girlish),  bwuuyUyk, 
yaahurhtffk  (yellowish).  The  termination  n,  cm,  or  im^  is 
very  common  with  ns,  and  is  almost  invariably  added  to  a 
noun  to  denote  the  material  of  which  the  article  described  is 
made,  and  it  may  be  used  with  any  constructive  subatunce 
whatever,  as  a  klmribicn  kmrui  (cloth  coat),  oa-ku  hura  (oak 
cask),  ptte'Qpurn  krurp  (paper  cap),  i/tdJi'urn  up'unt  (leathern 


*  The  foUowinj;  sdjootirea  woiild  cithv  be  eipnMedby  the  eqiiifoleut  Hi 
ap^osate  to  thtta,  or  fay  khim  oth«r  form  of  >peecb,  probably  ft  nnule,  if  a  Buper* 
Mm  iWlntc  were  intended  : 

(roUcluonu  Traol-ikeen 

UiKitilmome  (junblemi 

meililleioBie  iBwl'lwa 

vboletoniB  nul'th^  (whole*omi>  bcoris  r]itite  iMtJ 

tuwome  tuytmeo,  pan-j-nf&til.  u  n  pan-ynf^l  ikii  wmvk 

qunmliomr*  qtnti-nllCM] 
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i),  Ittdh'um  huurd  (bat),  tumitrn  iop  (wooden  boop), 
'i^Hjuug,  kloa'ffU^n  pae'un  (coarse  earthenware),  uyurnien 
li'ditavd  (iron  bedstead},  au'rn^en  iatvturn  (horii  lantern), 
vtM^fi  shefv  {oat  Bbeaf),  trai'fn  hrard  (wheaten  bread),  armpttt 
hrwrip  (hempen  rope),*  ttuufm  ga^wn  (stuff  guwn),  ^foa'&neen 
iwa7  (atono  wall),  fcaeks'n  (wax),  alaeltcn  (flax),  boo'itrdn 
(board),  Hut-umitn  kaw/rcn,  (ccttien  tattg'fuU  (tin  tunkard). 

Only  aAer  nouns  ending  in  n  or  m  is  this  adjectival  termi- 
natioa  lengthened  out  to  een. 


Beobees  of  Comparison. 

Those  are  formed  in  tlio  usual  manner,  by  tho  addition  of 
■r  and  iet  (or  ieU  when  folloW3d  by  a  vowel),  except  adjeo- 
ttrea  ending  in  /,  m,  n,  in  wbicb  cases  a  c/  ia  inserted,  as — 


tau-I 

tau'Idur 

tau'Id^w^t'  fnfore  a  rowfl) 

Ull 

T^l 

veol-dur 

k^ldifes^t 

PI 

fbll 

Uol 

keol'ilar 

» 

cool 

iniM'l 

emnit'lilur 

smaA'lrt/^(t 

i( 

small 

iK-dl 

Iwrdldur 

lce-dlduea(t 

ti 

little 

fitarm 

fuiirai*\lur 

fuurci'dcL-s^t 

ft 

firm 

VTID 

aj-vmiliir 

ai*vra(3«?t's(t 

II 

even 

klu-n 

kleo-Qn 

klai-ndnr 

klat'nd?ei)(t 

clean 

klwundur 

klecfiud^es^t 

>i 

IiUa*ja 

ploa'ynUur 

plaa-ynd*«'^t 

plaiu 

pl«i-n 

plui-adur 

plai-udfc8(t 

If 

BUD 

mainiliir 

niai'nd''M(t 

>> 

mean 

gnm 

gree'ndiir 

j[ree'nd5ts(t 

ft 

hju 

fiiy-ndur 

fuynd?es{t 

rt 

fine 

dhevn 

dbce-odur 

dliee'ud0eii(t 

I 

thia 

tlitvndur 

Ibccndues^t 

J 

II 

kBtn 

tuTndur 

kuyndtfostt 

tl 

kind 

kern 

Itoe-ndur 

ket-ndfL'B(t 

II 

keen 

liva 

2co-inl'ir 

Z(5o-iiiii'e»(t 

n 

KOOD 

jnaT 

Tua-rdur 

vaaTdfcs(t 

far 

1  TOBF 

Tuur  dur 

vuur'd^esjt' 

11 

AdjectiTos  in  ng,  if  monosyllables,  sound  tlie  n^  distinctly, 

'  J(t^  cbtn^  of  » t«  »  Eftcr  p  uil  /.    Soo  p.  17;  WmI  Somenvt  Dislect. 

*  Vhn  (I  i>r  (d  arc  fuuad  written  ufbn  aojr  VDrds  m  this  or  foilowing  liata,  it 
^t>W«adBi(ood  that  thsj  oi«  ■minded  onlf  when  preoedtBj;  n  «owct  or  vocal 

*  WtffcHlHbiantedrfponiparr  thrlttnarjEngluh  th  in  far.thfr,  Af^.  Jimrrlr), 
^^rv,/trrtr,/irdir,  f*riir.    llie  dialect,  spparenUj,  like  Xudor-Eaglufa, 
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lau'Qg-g<!cs(t 

loug 

yuung-gtlfs^t 

young 

slrau'ug-gOcsft 

strong     J 

Trau'og-g«5e8(t 

wrong    V 

wal*uiffes(t 

willinft  m 

blec-jui(;es(t 

obliging  1 

kaech'iiij?oa(t 

infectiou.1 

tae'ukinSe«((; 

attmctivo 

shaaiii-l\D'(^(t 

shanibling 

ai']in5os(t 

healing 

6laan'tint'cs(t 

slanting 

Targivinees(t 

forgi\"ing 

Doa'iQi'ee(t 

knowing 

■wik*u(i(:e8(t 

wicked    _ 

kae  f-ti  -an*du(lfea(t 

left^hudf 

buO'zi!Q-iJes(t 

abusive  ^ 

tspai'ns^e-i^esft 

expensive 

haak-We-dea(t 

activD 

and  odd  a  <?  in  their  cotnpansona,  wliilo  diBsyliablm  in  ing 
ore  pronounced  ieu,  and  hove  comparative  ienur  or  inur,  as — 

lau'ng  lau'ng-gur 

yuimg  yuung'giir 

Btraii'ng  tttrau'iig-gur 

XTairng  vrnirng-gur 

wul'i'en  w\'ii"inur 

blce'ji'cu  blec'jinur 

kaech'^en  kaech'inur 

tue'fiki^cn  tae*ukinar 

shaiitu'I^CD  shrmm'linur 

ni'Iron  ailiniir 

ahumtfca  alaan  tinur 

Tnrgivccn         xiirgiviuur 

noa'^on  noa'inur 

wik'ud  wik'iulur 

ka^rti-an'dad    kaci'*ti-an'du(lur 

bilfzi^e  bCie'zco-ur 

k^pni'ns^e  kspai'ns<1o-nr 

auktCo  bnaktf-c-ur' 

Adjectives  in  irfi  are  all  compared  by  the  inflexions  as 
above,  wliile  more  and  most,  even  with  polysyliablca,  are  used 
only  to  supplement,  perhaps  intensify,  the  reg^ular  compari- 
aona.  The  uao  of  more  and  moH  is  far  loss  frequent  than  in 
polite  Euglish.  When  used  with  adjectives,  they  go  with  tho 
corresponding  degree,  as  moo-iir  aivillur,  moo'fa  J^-ti*hie» 
(mure  Imiidy,  most  roolish) ;  but  in  thew  cai^es  they  do  not 
seem  to  odd  any  vreight  of  expression,  and  are  simple  pleon- 
asms. More  is  Bometimea  used  to  exprejis  greaier,  as  Moo'iir 
J^o'itl*  ee'  tite  u  dud  ut,  "Moro  fool  he  to  have  done  iL" 
Moo'Hr  roa-ff-n  ^f^ol,  "  More  rogue  than  fool."  Shu  moo'ta 
pae'itrt  oa-m  miz  u-goo\  "The  ^catcr  part  of  them  were  gone," 
Again,  it  is  used  for  left :  Dfmr  tcau'd-n  neel  h  betd  moo'itr, 
"  There  was  not  a  bit  left"  A  man  said  to  me,  Dhai  beo 
dhtt  matfs  J(^pai'tiaic-ics  sotvUrt  kun  orA,  "  Thoy  are  tho  moet 
expensivest  sort  (you)  can  have." 

Tho  following  are  very  common  expreasions,  to  be  heard 
daily:  Dhu  icm-pHditm  fuulur^  " The  impudontest  fellow."* 

t  Tho  compariflona  being  emphatic  are  vf)r}'ln)<iurntl]riupint9d,  if  the  wljectiT* 
bcfinft  with  i\  VOW11I. 

'  Compoxti  DoU)  2,  p.  159,  a>  to  dmniDg  out.  wurds  ialo  unulbrr  sjUoble  (or 
naphABU. 

*  AdJGctiTCfl  in  -ni  mslco  sapcrlativfi  in  -mtt  foi  •itntU*  ;  dhm  md'ifwt  iNbclis, 
(the  moet  civgant  clotlua). 
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iUu  wik'udin  hvj,  "The  wickedest  lie."    Dhu  dm'&nhm6ea 

Tbo    modt    auditcioua   rogue."      Aa^   ntcur   dad'n 

see  u  moty&r  roiv&r-ai'dttdur  /tml'ur,  "  I  never  saw  a  more 

wilful     follow."       £c-s     dhu     ntaim     vavnturffeHtm    yuttnff 

Ofrdsbiiurd,  **  Ho  is  the  most  vcnturcsoiuc  young  rascal  '* 

( where 's-brood,  one  of  the  commonest  of  epithet«). 

The  irro^lar  comparisons  are  : 

gc-od  bad'r  bo8{t 

bae*ad  wi\r  wit(i(t 

viis'ur  vu&'t<:ea(t 

mauch )  _    .^^  inoo-t?eB(t' 

.  •    >  moo  ur 

mum    J  mau'8 

Tbo  emphatic  forms  icHs'ur,  wus-f^esy  are  the  moat  usual,  and 
almoct  invariable,  when  used  iu  direct  compaiisun.  DheeHz 
tt  a  Muyt  leiuf,  or,  dfiiVAz  ez  u  suyt  fcm'ur-n  dim  has,  "  This 
com  is  a  great  deal  worse  thun  the  luat."  Dhni  zaed  aaic'ttr 
Jiun  Kttz  dim  irunt,  or,  lUtu  teiu't^e^t  oa-vt  atfly  "They  said  our 
Jim  was  the  woist,"  or  "Lho  worsU'x^  of  them  all." 

IH  ia  not  an  adjective  in  West  Somerset,  but  a  noun,  witli 
•Ottie  word  prc£xed  to  denote  a  part  of  tlic  body ;  it  generally 
agnifiee  a  aore  or  wound,  as  in  the  well-known  kiug's-evil. 
Brit'i-ee'ul,  uufl'ur-ee-Ul,  ^tc<iiir'fur-ee'u/,  are  common  cattle 
ailmeDta  of  a  local  character.  People  are  not  said  to  be  very 
iO,  iKit  cuttr'iK  baeud.  Uur'dh  u-liiin'  maifyn  bae'ud^  '*  She 
has  been  very  ill." 

Boddea  the  ordinury  comiMirisous,  wc  have  a  kind  of  di- 
nunative  superlative,  or  something  implying  a  little  short  of 
B  the  superlative  proper,  made  by  adding  maws  (most)  to  the 
I  ComparatiTc ;  bad  rrtiaus  ttoa-urt  oa  (^M«  aur  dhingz  means 
^  not  qaite  the  highest  class  of  people  or  things;  dhu  ruurdiir- 
^^Bhw  pofArt  on  dhu  icai  menus  not  quite  to  the  extreme 
^^d  of  the  journey;  dhu  huynurmaus,  on  the  other  hand, 
woald  mean  the  last  of  all,  as  in  ordinary  English.  Minder 
is  aot  ascd  by  as  as  an  adjective,  but  we  frequently  use 
ify*.  iiyn  wh,  ui/ii  pat-urt,  iu  contrast  with  voa'iir  ; 
mr&r  ttn  (fore-end),  rotrur  pae'ftrt  on  lihu  tcik  (beginning 

*  Tk»  ttna  t»  that  which  woulil  bo  omxI  alone,  ub  m-^  u-yairl  Mh  no(>-f*» 
[Wlia4lh«a<Mt). 
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of  the  week),  toa'dr  kKawriur,  ut^n  kicau'rtHr.  So  also 
Ee'stur-een%  Wan'tur  zuyd,  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  end 
or  side  more  to  the  East  or  West,  rather  than  Eastern  and 
"Weatem.  If  directly  East  or  West,  we  should  say  the 
Ee-gt  een,  the  Wast  een. 

Our  superlative  absolute  is  formed  by  prefixing  maayn, 
rae'Al,  vitr'^e,  a»)}'kaum'unt  tiiurhi,  mawrtui,  vac&rshun 
('Dation),  krue-ee'tiJ,  namfntid,  (anointed),  rJiaii'kien  (shocking) 
or  some  other  strong  expletive.  Mae'us  bee  tuurhl  pUti'ntif 
dee  yiiur,  '*  Acorns  are  very  plentiful  this  year."  Observe 
dee  yuur,  i.e.  to-year,  like  to-day.  Rac&l  ff^'d  iu  dhu  poo'&r 
9oak6,  "  Real  good  to  the  poor  folks."  2\ctiz  n  naayntad 
nhee'^m,  "  It  was  an  anointed  {i.e.  very  great)  shame."  Vhu 
gram  dU  knut  %haa'kCcn  One'tUf,  "  The  grass  cuts  very  badly.'* 

We  have  an  equivalent  of  the  superlative  absolute  which 
is  more  generally  used  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  It  is 
the  almost  constant  application  of  siratlo  to  nearly  all  the 
actions  or  qualities  of  lifa.  Indeed,  nearly  every  adjective 
in  daily  use  has  its  own  special  one  belonging  to  it, 
and  thcso  similes  arc  bo  generally  used  that  they  may 
1)0  taken  to  be  the  natural  superlative  absolutes  of  the  ad- 
jectives to  which  they  belong.  Ji/ain-z  u  baa'f/,  "Blind 
as  a  beotle,"  i>.  a  mallet,  not  an  insect.  Jhid-s  u 
aa'mur,  "Dead  as  a  hammer."  ("Dead  as  a  door  nail** 
is  never  heard  with  us.)  Atrdi:e-z  »  gunrltU,  "Handy  as 
a  gimlet."  This  is  a  very  common  description  of  a  quick, 
uaeful  servant.  Kreo'kud'Z  tt  daugz  ut/n  Ug^  "Crooked  as  a 
dog's  hind  leg."  Straa-yt-s  u  airni,  "Straight  as  an  arrow." 
Oreen-z  u  (ik,  "Green  as  a  leek."  Aa't-d-z  uy'&r,  "Hard  as 
iron."  This  is  spoken  of  persons  or  animals,  and  means  hardi- 
ness or  robustness  of  constitution.  Tal'ur-z  u  gtn'Se,  "  Yellow 
as  a  guinea."  Ai&rte-z  u  hajur^  "Hairy  aa  a  badger." 
Krab'xtd-z  u  hae'ftr  trat  tt  zoo'6r  ai'd^  "Crabbed  as  a  bear  with 
a  soro  head," — a  very  common  description  of  a  ^tersou  out  of 
temper.  Brai'dh-z  it  aa't-ah  iep,  "Breathe  {i.e.  open)  as  an  ash 
heap."  This  latter  is  a  very  common  phrase,  and  is  said  of 
land  when  thoroughly  tilled  and  pulverized  for  a  seed  bod. 
Mar&z  £-u  ihfep,  "  Mazed  {i.e.  mad)  as  a  sheep."    This  is  the 
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precise  equivalent  to  the  conTentioiial  "Mad  as  a  Murcb 
lukTu."  We  iu  the  nesl,  however,  draw  ourBiinilo  from  a  well- 
known  disease  of  sbccp,  which  makes  thcni  keep  sptiiuing 
round  and  round,  and  wlien  tho  animal  no  affected  ia  always 
•ttid  to  be  mae  uz.  Rag-ud-z  u  rawm,  "llugged  aa  a  rum." 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  tho  flee<^  of  the  ram  becomes 
in  a  sUU)  which  maketi  thia  bimilQ  as  apt  as  it  ia  universal. 
Daa*rk-4  u  bai'ff,  "Bark  aa  a  bag."  Pou'ur-s  u  uurteii^  "Poor 
(m.  thin)  as  a  borriog, " — the  usual  doscription  of  any  very 
lean  ammal.  Poo'Hr-s  h  rae'Simz^  "Thin  as  a  akeletoti.'* 
Kowiki-a  chuurutit',  "Cold  aa  charity."  Praeicd-s  u  iaetca, 
**  Proud  as  a  louw."  Ztceet-s  u  nii^  *'  Sweet  aa  a  nut" 
ZaaMTWT'M  u  grig,  "  Sour  as  a  grig."  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  grig,  and  never  heard  it  applied  to  any  substance 
or  fruit;  it  is  the  most  usual  superlative  of  suur,  and  the  very 
name  is  supposed  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  Stuf-s  k  )it7'adt 
•'  Veiy  Bti£"  Stradz  are  very  hard  leather  leggings  and 
arm  pieoes  vom  in  hedging  or  cutting  faggot-wood.  A 
bozea  cloth  would  be  described  as  n-vi-ecz  fu  stuf-s  u  8hyid\ 
"Frozen  as  (so)  stiff  as  a  strad."  Hung-Uf'Z  dim  daer'f, 
"  t^ffly  ^  ^6  devil."  This  is  the  usual  superlative  of  ugl^, 
and  the  aspirate  forms  part  of  the  oompanson.  Shmd-l-z  u 
rniriit,  "  Quick,  active  aa  a  rabbit."  Neeur-z  /uaic'ufpuiis  et 
tu  u  grairt,  "Near  as  fourpence  is  to  a  groat."  This  is  tho 
climax  of  exactnes.s  but  it  has  uothing  to  do  with  distance. 
U  would  be  said  of  any  two  things  which  exactly  matched  in 
ippearance,  or  of  two  valuations  whieh  approached  closely  in 
•iDoant ;  or  it  would  be  used  to  express  a  good  lit,  or  a  close 
joint  in  masonry  or  carpentry.  Wark-s  tvau-dr^  "  Weak  as 
walcr." 

These  similes,  which  arc  in  daily  use  among  the  people, 
might  probably  be  multipliod  so  as  to  include  all  the  adjec- 
tiToi  in  ordinary  use,  but  in  the  examples  given  above  are 
Kmad  the  most  usual  forms  In  which  those  adjectives  here 
Solad  are  compared  in  the  superlative  absolute  degree. 
Obaerro  that  the  as  is  sometimes  souudcd  s,  ond  sometimes  s, 
depending  on  the  consonant  immodiately  preceding  (cf.p.  146). 
J%an,  after  the  coraparutivoi  is  expressed   by  one   form 
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only,  viz.  by  the  additioa  of  n/  changeable  after  a  labial  to  m 
(«ee  p.  17,  West  Somerset  Dialect),  as  Aay  doa'  noa,  «« 
moo-tir-n  tUm  thtid,  "  I  don't  Icnow,  no  more  than  the  dead," — 
a  very  common  asseveration.  Dhik'i  d/iae't'tr-a  heg'nr-n  tuudh'itr, 
"That  one  there  is  bigger  than  the  other."  Aay'd  ziro'miur 
atatfrr-in  due  ui,  "I  vfould  rather  starve  than  do  it."  Jind-r 
laf&t-n  ndff-ur^  "Better  late  than  never."  Dhihie-z  urur 
»H  munch  uftt9'Uf-n  futtd^-ur,  "That  one  is  ever  so  much 
worsf/*  than  the  other."  Neither  as  nor  nor  ia  used  by  us 
in  this  sense,  but  wc  should  say  uur-z  i/mmg  hee  t/ur,  "  She  is 
younger  than  you."  The  sense  here,  however,  is  clearly  that 
she  is  young  beside  you,  or,  mcasm-ed  by  you  as  a  standard. 
So  ais  Iditi  ha-  ai-,  "  ilo  is  taller  than  he."  Neither  of  those 
expressions  can  be  taken  as  a  form  of  tJian. 

ADJECTIVKS  OF  KTJMIIER  AND  QUA^ITnT. 


CABOniAl.         OnllTVAI. 

Wftu*n,wao"  rim»{t 
tt^u  sak'un 

dree  thaurd 

vaawiir       faawiirtJi 
viii-T,  TujTT  fee-th 


ziks 
Bab'in 

aaTt 

nai-n 

tai'ii 

la[>*m 

tiniulv 


zoekfit 
zabmt 
aayt-th 
nai'nLh 
tut -alii 
Inb'inth 
tvuul'th 
dhnurieeo  ilhuur*tecnth 
voo'Qrteea    voo'iirtcenth 
vee'fteen      vee'fteeath 
zik*Btf<*n      zik'Btnenth 
zab-mtL-ea    zab-mteuiitU 


Cauuikal.  Omdim&u 

aaytoen  aayttcnth 

nai'ntfcn  nni-ntt'calh 

lttaiiit?o  lwai'Dt«e-i3th 

waun  ua twai-ntce  waununtwai-nt*=c-Qth 
tie-  un  tTai-ntcii   tiie-  un  twai-ntie-uth 
dree  un  tliuur'lt^u  dn-c*  ua  thuurtrc-Glh 
Tiawnr-n  faari^e  vaftwur-n  faar't«?e-{lth 
TUjv-m  feft<?e        vuyv-in  fi'ft»'t;-ut3i 
ziks  UD  eat'k'gU^o    ziks-a  suck'stf  e-utli 
s:ib'm  un  zab'tntee  zab'm  ua  zab*ml<^(.--{ith 
Bayt  ua  aa'yt»!e     aa*yt  un  aa'Tt«'e-uth 
nm*B  un  aa-yt^e     naiii  un  wytre-iltb 
nui'a  un  uai'uti^o    nai'a  ua  Dai*iit<r-ti-Qth 
uun'did  nun'didth 

uun-diil-n  wau-n     uun-did-a  fuu3(t 
unndifln  twoint^e  uun'did-n  tn-ai-ntfe-ulh 
tuc  uuD'did  ti^e'  uun'didth 

luu-ng  unn-di.l  {120>,  tbuwzn,  mutil-yun. 
BkiioT  (20),  skaoT-n  na*f  or  skaoT-n  tni'n  (30),  tue  skaoT  (40) 
ti^e  skaoT-n  aa'f  or  tuo  skaor-n  tai'n  (30),  droe  skao'r  (60) 
dree  skao'r-n  waf  w  l«i*u  (70),  tmhw-uf  skaoT  (SO) 
voawur  sknoT-n  aa-f  or  tai-n  (»0),  vai-v  skaoT  (100),  etc. 
ziks  skiioT  (120),  zubm  skao-r-n  tAin  (150),  au-yt  skao'r  (160) 
nai'ii  skao-r-n  tai-n  (100),  tai-n  ekaoT  (200),  etc. 

'  Thi<  contractinn  nf  M«n  into  an,  en,  'n,  liki>  llic  fcindrM  Ht  for  tA^t,  u  con> 
fltinn  in  Ihe  Ka;i;liaii  tiblortj.  'Ilioug'h  lim'tar  fomu  are  dwinJ  in  Dnnwh  (ni,  ai) 
w*" niniioi suppose  Diiiiiili  Lnflnenee in  tho  Weuox  *««)d  1/;  au'l, similurly.  we m*^ 
Dot  rftll  it  in  for  the  Nortjiorn  at.  Sw  alao  w*  yimrt  fur  <A«m  ^tars  (p.  17^  u 
■untlicr  iasUnrv  at  tlir  droppuifr  of  initial  li. — )i. 
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The  recltoning  by  scores,  as  matrur  ikao'r-n  zifrsieen  (=  96), 

Jinur'tten  ttao'r-n  sab'tn  (=  267),  ie  tQucli  more  usual  than 

Hoi-nt&e  siMs,  etc.    A  bill  would  be  generally  made  out  thus — 

'*n  score  anrl  1-1  of  ileed  @  lid.  ftT  thwv  £10  ]4i.  Gd. 
;( K.  and  9  I'oUioes         @  2d.  pr  lb.  1 U.  Gd." 

In  counting  we  do  not  say  twent^'-one,  etc.,  always  one  and 

twenty,  etc.     If  an  old  mou  be  asked  his  age,  he  will  say, 

AtTjf  bee  ee'nlu  tnec  aa-yti-e  mtiwnr,  or  taatrur-n  nayfie,  "I  am 

iu  my  eighty-fourth  year,  or  four  and  eightieth  " — the  latter 

to  an  acquaintance,  the  former  to  ajin'lmnu. 

I         WriHu,  and  its  negative  noo'An^  are  used  alone  as  in  oon- 

I     nmtion&l  English,  and  before  a  noun  the  latter  somcdmea  be- 

^^nnes  voa,  though  generally  it  is  nuudh'nr.    Ee'd  u-gaul  awn 

^^HV'ii  x/iu«,  had  iiott  aa't,  or  if  the  verb  is  repeated,  we  should 

«y,  bud  et  ad'n  wgawt  oun  nuudU'tir  aa%  "  ho  had  not  got  on 

my  hat" 

Hva  would  usually  bo  used  with  general  or  plural  nouns, 

and  MMdh'nr  with  thoso  of  the  definite  or  personal  class^  as 

aoa icau'dr,  noa sna'lt^  noa  tthiiez,  but  nundh'tir  koa'&t,  nnudh'ur 

M'll,  etc     The  same  dLstincliun  applie«  to  ani/.     As  u-zef'd 

nvik'ur  knew  kawmicn  atrn  ?  "  Hast  seen  an^'  cow  coming 

oa?"  Diflu   mfet   un'ie  sh6epf   "Didst  meet   any  sheep?" 

Sheep  here  would  be  understood  to  bo  plural.   If  a  single  one 

wen  inquired  for,  it  would  always  be  uwdhur  slif-ep  ? 

Our  multiples  are  zingl  (not  zing-gf),  duuhl,  trib'l,  drcitvaiy 

marinoai,  etc. 

Our  fractions  are  more  curious :  aa'/,  waun  pae'SH  aetci 

•  <lm  (one  part  out  of  three,  i>-  one-third),  t&epae'HrU  aetrt 

•  ifff  (two-thirds),  kvawrtitr^  or  irattn  pitvurt  newt  u  taair&f 
(foarth),  dret  pne'drU  iicid  tt  canwOr  (three- fourths) ;  rfrtw 
imu'riarz  would  not  be  a  fraction,  but  would  be  understood 
u  three  several  quarters,  aa  of  an  apple  cut  in  four,  or  a 
ttiam  divided  by  a  butcher. 

The  distribatives  are :  waun  aa'dr  tuudh'ur,  tie  un  He. 
lAaimti'nt  uhtt'ng  Kunn  aa'dr  tand/ntr,^  "They  went  along 
one  after  the  other,"  i.e.  in  single  file.  D/mi  ratrleed  d/tu  aesk 
tit  nn  Wf,  "  They  followed  the  hearse  two  by  two." 

>  Tbii  wotd  it  pTMunuiced  both  Umih-ur  and  lutidh'ur. 
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INDEFINITE  NUMERALS. 

Smtm,  zurtmj  or  san'm^  zairm,  ^n'Se-,  awl,  tcoal^  booSdhf 
unuti/„  itneo'  ((mough),jic/t,j{yft,ji^  (such),  utt(//rni\  nutuih-ur, 
unnutl/rni;  n-min  ur  tuudh'ur  (ou©  another),  dhik'ie  dhaeUr 
oa-m  (that  one,  /(V.  that  there  of  them),  dhik  Imidh-ur  oa-m. 
Awl  d/iit  hint  or  t//)U  fcoal  keet  (both  signify  tht  entire  quantity)^ 
So  an fdliH  fiiik-Kaed and  dhu  icoat  aithmed  hQih  moan  tho  entire 
contents  of  the  hogsiiead.  E»  urnd  aul  dhii  icai,  "  He  ran  the 
entire  distance,"  we  should  never  say  t/ie  whole  way.  Wltok 
would  aeem  to  bo  used  with  nouns  denoting  something 
octuuUy  divisihlc  and  thut  could  bo  touched,  and  would 
never  be  used  with,  abstract  nouns.  ''Whole  attention"  would 
be  impossible  as  an  expression  with  us ;  but  dhit  tcoat 
bicuuyken  would  be  a  very  usual  phrase.  Awl  dhtt  iacint, 
would  mean  all  tho  people  in  the  town ;  but  dhtt  vcoal  taeten 
tcuz  uuwdiir  tcawdr  would  refer  to  the  streets  and  houses. 

It  is  most  common  to  place  the  article  before  both  when 
used  alono :  ee  Uoh  dJiu  hm-iidh.  This  form  is  used  hubitually 
even  by  better  educated  people,  us,  for  instance,  in  making  a 
purchase,  "  I'll  take  the  both,"  =  i'fl((«  les  deiu,  which  of  course 
is,  analogically,  as  correct  as  "  I'll  take  the  whole,"  Cnuiif, 
un&o;  seem  to  be  spoken  indiacrimiaately ;  some  using  one 
form,  and  some  the  other.  They  do  not  now  represent  the 
singular  and  phirol ;  if  they  over  did  so  in  this  dialect,  the  dis- 
tinction is  now  obeioloto.  After  a  verb,  and  when  the  noun, 
adjective  or  adverb  is  not  exproRsod,  the  usual  form  would 
be  tiHCu,  but  this  is  not  iuvoiiable.  On  the  other  hand,  wo 
invariably  keep  to  the  Teutonic  order,  and  place  thorn  after 
the  noun,  as  tfuirt  ttnko'  (enough  meat).  Enough  of  is  never 
used.  I  overheard  a  man  say  to  another,  dhee-9  u-mariul 
Btnitch  ununf-  vttr  tu  pteuuyzn  dhu  daevl,  "  Thee  hast  raised 
dust  enougli  to  poison  the  devil."  Unnwf  rur  a'U  (enough 
to  cat),  drmingk  unuuf  (druuk  enough),  cooks  nnttuf;  ef-v 
u-sawrd  uneo'  (he  has  earned  enough)."  Jich^  ji/t^  jUh^  are 
equally  common,  but  one  or  the  other  is  the  pronunciation 

■  T\m  urord  ia  boUi  imm-/  and  uAtt,  nccordiDg  to  the  siaphMs.    Soawtiinu  it 
ia  vorv  long. 
*  (^Dnptrfl  the  U.£.  om  oX  $tfXtd=iUMrvtil,  mtnU4.~H. 
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of  *«cA.     They  arc  used  in  conjanctiou  with  fta,  and  also 

Tithoat,  but  genenilly  the  article  is  omitted  in  a  direct  com- 

parisoa.     JUh  /auinr-z  t/ue  bee  aw  in  bee  any(i,  '*  Such  (a) 

feUow  ai  you  are  ought  to  be  hanged/* — a  very  common  ex- 

proHun  of  abuse.    Any  nur'ur  daed-n  zee  noaj'is  dhing  ufoa-tir, 

"I  never  did  not  sco  no  such  thing  before."  Voa'it  luuf  au'p 

ji^iuuf}  "Don't  talk  auch  nonsense."     A  phrase  like,  "I 

imh  I  hiul  such,"  would  never  be  heard;  we  should  always 

complete  the  aenlence  with  tkiug  or  the  name  of  the  article 

wished  for,  as  Aayd  gee  irur  su  waui'h   tut-  jiAh  iniurk's 

jfMriarz,  "  I   would   give  ever  so  much    for  such  work  as 

yoore."    Neither  do  we  use  such'fike,  though  wo  might  aay, 

Aaf  weexh  an;/-d  u-gairt  Jix  dhing  hyk.     Noa  ji»  dhing !  is 

the  most  u&ual  form  of  flat  contradiction.     Jkh  generally 

comes  before  a  vowel,  Mjkh  aayh  (such  apples), /icA  ^•od  (such 

woodf  /iV/nrffw);  Jich  u  io'd  (such  a  wood,  *iVro).     The  use  of 

the  article  is  decidedly  emphatic.    Jirh  u  aeirz  viir  kwaurdUen 

td-n  (h  b^  eaetrti  udheen-  Ucavntie  miit/'O/d  oa  dhu  plae'ia, 

"  Sttch  a  hoase  for  quarrelling  is  not  to  be  found  within  twenty 

railea."     Observe  the  pleonaara  "of  the  place,"  which   is 

aMrly  always  added  in  similar  descriptions  of  distance.    Jish 

Anray  mr  ai-f  aaylzy  aatj  «iif "wr  datd'n  zee  dhu  /aitf-ur  oa  ««, 

"Sach  a  boy  for  eatinjif  apples,  I  never  saw  his  fellow." 

The  article  after  such  is  wanting  iu  lliis  verbatim  example, 

bat  it  ta  sometimea  tuad  for  emphasis  even  before  a  vowel^ 

ihoi  making  the  awkward  sound  of  two  vowels  distinctly  pro- 

Bomeed  one  after  the  other,  as  iny^-A  u  ae}rz,jwh  it  io'd,  etc. 

Uudh'tirt  as  already  stated,  means  "  any  whatever,  ever  a 

one,"  and  its  negative  nuudh-ar  means  "none  at  all,  never 

i  oaa'*;  both  are  construed  in  this  sense,  with  singular  nouns 

only.     Ai   u-gatful   uudh'ttv^  /tatfgut?  "Hast  got  ever  a 

poeket?"   Antf  aim  u~ae'&d  nuudh'ur^  draay  uz  tcik,  "I  have 

not  had  never  a  drop  at  all  for  a  week."   But  uiiuudh'ur=zaJiuis^ 

'  Bart,  when  hra  js  ci>nw!  tog«thfT,  m  in  Jit  slnu/,  one  u  dropped,  and  the 
*0d  la  ftaamacvAjiiluHf-.     S«e  b1»o  abovo,  «tr  lu  fin  «h-(  tu. 

*  1  MppOM  tfa«M  words  to  bo  ooiniptiotif  of  rVr-#,  itirr-ti,  foond  in  ofber 
AllMtak  "  I  hmje  had  ne'tr  a  drop."  Tbc  izit«n:biui^  )intw«eti  r  apd  rf,  M.  ia 
nU  bwwB.  In  Mr.  FulmoD'.*  "  Kuitu:  Sketch<.<s,"  1  fiDd  thc«c  wonb  writUa 
VTT,  •wry.  Hht  remit  i*  that  in  Wmi  SonietMl  uvdhmr  tf[itftea\a  t'ef  a,  9tktr, 
mA  «(W  (M.E.  twiktr,  »llUT).—'iA. 
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and  taudhuir^alier^  arc  true  compoands  of  ot/ier.  Gi  mee 
unuiulh'ur,  "Givo  mo  another."  Wau'n  urtuudh'ur  is  Bimply 
"each  other."  P/aizitr,^  dhai  bwuut/z  bee  u-kik-£en  tcau'H  ur 
tutidh'ur,  "Please  Sir,  those  boys  are  kickiDg  each  other." 
Dhik'ie  dhae'&r  oa-m  kaech-n,  dhik  tuudffnr  oa'tn  lael-n  goo 
vgee'&n^  "That  one  caught  liim,  that  other  (boy)  let  him  go 
again."  The  on-m  (of  them)  is  more  pleonasm,  but  \a 
Dearly  always  used.  Observe  that  tnud/fui-  is  simply  otAer, 
and  not  t/w  other.  Liim'ee  zee'  d/tee  tutuih-ur  an,  "Let  me 
see  thy  other  hand."  yuiirs  icawn,  un  yuurz  dftii  tuudhur 
oa-m,  "Here  is  one,  and  hero  is  the  other.  In  the  plural  the 
adjective  uudh'ur  is  used  as  in  ordinary  English,  as  uudh'ur 
TQ-ik-Hcz  chitlury  "other  people's  children;"  but  the  noun 
form  othen  is  not  used. 

Of  the  distributives  eat-h  and  ecery  we  use  the  latter  only> 
tho  former  is  never  heard.  U'vuria  graas  nioo'Ht  oa-m  du 
mug  ez  oa'&n  draa'p  uj'ue,  "Every  blade  of  grass  catches  (i.e. 
holds)  its  own  drop  of  dew  "  (compare  this  sentence  in  Dr. 
Murray's  Scotch  Dialect,  p.  177).  U'vurie  dai  is  a  week-day, 
or  tcik'ud'dai(l)  Neefee.  ded'n  goo  tu  chuuixh  een  es  urtirig  dai 
kioa'6z/  "If  be  did  not  go  to  church  in  his  every -day  clothes ! " 

Either  and  neither  are  again  expressed  by  uudh'ur  and 
nuudh'ur ;  they  are,  moreover,  both  adjectives  and  conjiiuc- 
tions.  As  adjectives,  however,  the  noun  or  its  substitute  is 
always  expressed.  Utulh'ur  wami  oa-m-l  diw,  "Either  will 
do."  Ntiudh'ur  i/iiie  oa-m  waud-n  bacg  ummf',  "Neither  shoo 
was  large  enough."  Dhee  kas-n  dug  vt  nuudh'ur^  "Thon  canst 
not  do  it  either."  *  Neither  is  also  expressed  by  noa  mou'r. 
No<%  moa'r  kaa-n  tjue,  "  Neither  can  you." 

We  have  many  words  and  plirosca  by  which  we  indicate 
an  indefinitely  large  number,  of  which  stiyt,  hwuuyftlien,  keet 
(kit),  wrt«  (mess),  hu't^  are  tho  most  used.    These  would  be 

*  AsbpforoKpliiincil.Bepnotfll.p.  lBO,whejitwnji»rpnir(<igethrr,niM:iailr"p[K^. 
So  lietv,  vrhen  Ivro  s»  foilaw  each  other;  and  ioBtoid  olpUviittr,  ne  tay  filai-  tmr, 

*  ^  fnmamtW  In  O.B.  Thus  "  £xpwitig»  of  Ibc  Iluir  B(i»d/'  mL  MumS| 
B.B.T.S.Jio.46,p.  1:6,1.  llfi; 

tnt  i(  j-aire  tnMi  on  »wy»r  Hide 

Come  tor  to  lielp  fsxa.  in  ]>At  tiJP. 
And  in  conjunctioa : 

}fiitktfr  in  flcediD,  nolAiV  in  UTt}i»,^Sahtn  Book,  p.  18. 
Out  th«  pronooji  iorm  mftAir,  awthir,  wu  more  N'ortbuni  Una  Soulbern.— H. 
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enliirged  or  diminished  by  adjectives,  the  meanings  of  which 
would  be  more  or  leas  modiiicd  if  measured  by  standard 
Knglish.  A  puurlie  hwi  oo  voaku  means  a  crowd,  or  at  least 
a  great  number  of  people.  Tmtrubl  suyt  oa  mtiu-hkrauh  die 
ywvr,  "  There  are  a  great  quantity  of  caterpillars  this  year." 
J)/iHr  trn2  u  fnyn  bwxtuy'lim  oa-m,  "There  was  a  fine  boiling  of 
them."  U  ni/iwrti  kert  o  atatrk  fu/tte'ur,  "  Great  number  of 
itnimnls  {for  sole)  at  the  fair."  D/iuj-z  u  mm  it  aa'pU  u-nrn'tiCH, 
"There  is  a  quantity  of  apples  rotting." 

DISTDfGUISHlNG  ADJECTIVES. 

A,  an,  are  always  ii,  never  An,  as  any  zce'd  u  aum'Ugmia 
ri&i  oa  oa-i  ttwiijurz,  "  I  saw  a  omnibus  full  of  old  soldiers." 
The  is  lifiti,  tending  before  vowels  to  become  dh-,  as  dh-owkl 
uiUK'iin,  "  the  old  woman,  the  wife."  Ailcr  to^  it  is  often 
omitled,  as  ieivt-aeipz,  iato  or  ia  the  house ;  aicp  t'ee'ul  (up  at 
the  hill}.  iMeicn  tufncur,  "Down  at  the  fair."  Aff^  mect-n 
Hn'tu  tnna-rkul,  "  I  met  him  at  the  market."  The  emphatic 
is  dhai'.    Man/'S  dJtni-  bhk,  "  That's  the  book." 

Of  tho  special  demonstratives  we  have  two  classes,  which 
are  n«cd  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  noun  which  has 
to  be  demonstrated. 

Ail  abstract  nomis ;  the  names  of  all  the  elements  or  of  all 
•ttbstuicea  or  mctula  of  uudolincd  shape ;  all  raw  materials, 
and  even  manufactured  stuffs  while  in  the  piece;  as  cloth, 
wuil,  tragar,  copper,  corn,  water,  air,  etc.,  i.e.  all  such  as  can- 
aot  take  a  before  them,  may  be  classed  as  indefinite  nouns, 
sad  ihey  have  their  own  special  form  of  demunatralive. 

All  articles  or  things  of  specific;  shape  or  purpose,  which 
Cia  bo  individualized  by  prcBxing  u  or  tin,  ua  a  cloth,  tree, 
spple,  house,  table,  etc.,  may  bo  claasod  as  definite  nouns 
fifing  their  own  demoostrutives.  The  distinction  is  as 
(dUowji  ; — 

Singular. 


i^tx  or  dhec'uz  yuur 

•rdhwrizh  j-Qur 
Aik  or  (Ihik-f^c 
Ikitte  dliae-Qr 


U2  or  Ki«this 


iKDirOtlTB. 


dhus  (jrdhuflh  juur  a  this^  near  at  hand 

dhflat  9  tliiit 

dfaiiat  dliac'ur  -that,  not  su  near 
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Plural  Definite. 

ut  or  z  arn  *  theu 

dliai'z  yuur  pr  dh^'z  yuur  athese 
rlhai  or  cthai  dhno'iJr  =tho«e 

As  nouns  of  the  iadefinite  class  have  no  plural,  so  wo  have 
no  plural  demonstratives  for  Ihcm. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  us'  used  in  a  particularly 
idiomatic  way  for  t/m  or  theve,  to  distinguish  periods  of  time^ 
see  the  example  given  in  p.  153.  Maa-ried  ugetr&u  uz  ytturz, 
i.e.  for  a  period  extending  over  some  years.  Aay  aa'tt  u-zeed-n 
uz  wik,  "  I  have  not  aeon  him  this  week."  Here  it  is  under- 
stood  that  fhi.^  neck  doca  not  mean  the  seven  daya  commencing 
last  Sunday,  which  would  be  dhce-fiz  tcik,  but  for  a  period 
extending  over  a  week  of  time.  Dhai  hun  u-goo'  us  aaicur, 
"  They  (ha\-e)  boon  gone  this  hour,"  i.e.  for  an  hour.  Wet 
aa'n  u-kfrp  uun'fit'  raa-rur  us  /tnrng-fiol  tuyi/i,  "  AVe  have 
only  kept  four  f/fU  long  time." 

Tho  use  with  us  of  the  adverbs  here  and  t/iere,  pronounced 
1/uur  and  lihacUr,  in  combination  with  the  demonstratiToa, 
serves  f«  express  fine  shades  of  meaning  as  to  the  nearness  or 
distance  of  the  object  referred  to,  which  are  perfectly  under- 
stood by  natives,  but  which  are  far  beyond  the  power  of  ex- 
pression by  Mm  and  ^/;a(  of  received  Euglish.  Punt  dhis  wai't 
tu  dhik  ffp,  *'  Put  this  wheat  to  that  heap."  Oee  dhef6t  aa*» 
aaam  u  dhaat  aa'ij, ''  Give  this  horse  some  of  that  hay."  Maela 
au'p  dhaat  dhaeiir  tnanue'ur  eeii  dftik'ie  iitn'fef  *'  Mix  np  that 
manure  in  that  shed. "  Dfiaat  dhae-Hr,  in  this  example,  would 
imply  that  the  manure  was  not  present  to  tho  speaker.  Manure 
is  an  artificial  compoand  with  a  new-ftingled  name ;  our  fore- 
fathers called  all  fertilizers  drarien  (dressing).  Every  kind 
of  shed  is  a  iun-ie^  written  Unhny  in  local  advertisements,  etc, 
except  that  where  horses  are  shod,  this  is  always  dhu  pai'ntfes 
(peut-houso).  Droa  dhiish  i/mir  tu&Ik  ei-niu  dlu^'Hz  kan^ 
"Throw  this  milk  into  this  can."    Tae'db  dhee'Hx  pik  un  tmtrn 

'  This  M  IB  Tery  frequcntl)'  contracted  into  -^  In  rapid  «po«h  many  indi- 
VidusU  WCKlld  pro  noun  C«  tlm  ikh»v«>  uft^kn-z  yimr:,  m-^M^-ft  leiJt,  Mmifmrt 
hutiff  feat.  LrHjf  nlipo  wed  willi  l>m*  i>  j^eaerally  iawnf  /M.  Ut  \»  ofm 
nniilsrlj  coatnict«d  wliea  it  Btxods  for  Uie  poanuTC  hU.  8m  PoNMnn  lYo- 
Boam^  p.  IS2. 
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va'turdhiaii yaur dnung.  TaetiicdAer'6z8Jiiwitiu» muuvdb«e-&t. 

ftp  oa  dtiurt,  '*  Take  this  shovel  and  more  this  heap  of  dirt " 

(i.e.  aoil).     Dhik^  or  dhil-^e^  corresponds  almost  precisely  to 

JjkXxTi  i*U,  and  dhik  dhac'6r,  or  dhik'6e  dhae'tir,  to  Latin  iV/e. 

L^tdht  kfta'/mdur  ptiut  dhik  xiae'6l  cen'tu  dhihie  dhae-'ur  nimtp^ 

"Xjet  ihc  carpenter  put  that  handle  into  that  (yonder)  mop." 

WuttT't  git  dhik  aa'pO'  uirf  oa  dhtk-ie  dhaf&r  airreJtet  -'  "  Where 

didst  get  that  apple?  out  of  that  orchard  ?"    Ee-kn  ae-&  dhh'i 

yunr  tae'Adit*  ur  dhai  dhae-Hr,  iceech  fv  iraul,  "  You  can  have 

cbeae  potatoes  or  those,  which  you  will."  I>hat  dhaf&r  bwutujz-v 

u-ioa'&rd  dheo'z  yiiur  trfeirdurz,  "Those  boys  have  broken  these 

wiodovi.**     Vach  dhaat  dhac'6r  do'd  tticai'  erum  dhik'ie  h'd^ 

"Fetch  that  (faggot)  wood  away  from  that  wood,"     Here,  of 

coarse^  one  io-d  is  definite,  the  other  indefinite.      TFus  dhaai 

Aa»*trgio-d  zetrAd  havt  de  pnttf  ten-tu  dhik'ie  ive-6i  oa  gnetcnf 

"Wm  that  good  seed  which  (what)  you  put  into  that  field?" 

Dkio'x  pai'z  bfc  fuyndiir-n  dhai,  "These  peas  are  finer  than 

those."    Dhiitth  ymir  ffrnetrn-z  hrtii-dhnr-ndh/iiii dJiae-ir,  "This 

nQ  u  more  tilled,  i.e.  opener  than  that."     Ditaat  dhae'Ur  is 

ued  with  anything  of  the  indefinite  sort,  as  com,  grass, 

lime,  to  denote  it-s  position  as  more  remote  than  dhuah  yum; 

tft.  dose  at  hand.      In   speaking*,  however,   even   of  any 

defined  article,  as  a  book,  a  key,  or  a  man,  if  altogether 

ibseili,   we  should  use  dhaat   rihacAr,      An'v  te  z^tvi  dhaat 

dhacAr  nai'p   oa   muyti  /    "  Have   you   rccu   that  knife  of 

■liaeP"    CV  «■«£  dhaaf  dhafUr  mat^'ii»  ?   "Who  was  that 

ntn?"  Any  k^odn  kurrh  dhaat  dhae'&r  koalt,  "1   could  not 

c*tth  that  ooU."    In,  the  same  manner  rf/wri  dhae'dr  would  be 

ttnd  of  things  absent.      V-^e^  sna'fd  dhai  dhae-ftr  biitif-iks? 

"Hive  Tou  sold  those  bullocks  ?"  referring  to  some  that  had 

been  preTinasIy  spoken  of,  hut  not  now  present.     The  same 

fcnn  of  speech  might,  however,  be  used  witli  reference  to 

UoDgs  present,  yet,  from  the  gesture  or  intuuation  of  the 

ijpaiker,  ho  would  not  be  misunderstood. 

We  nerer  use  the  form  ihem  or  therein  as  demonstratives. 

'  nn»»Bd  kau  ftrr  ten'  IrrtiufnllT  rontnu-ted  into  v  tn,  altovr,  oinl « — bo(h 
«tai br^Rmnf  ■  qnnticHi  wad  wbio  twd  alhrtnatitaly,  as  t-u-ffttut  khte  teoriffal 
-BmI  fot  Ihr  v^{M?"     (Sef  Aatilimrr  V«-lu.) 
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Unlike  the  Boract,  "  I  thiuk  ilicm  houaon  better  than 
theasem/'  ve  should  aaj,  Aay  da  ditiuyk  dkai  aewz'es  bet 
had'r~n  t/Jun'z  tfuur'. 

In  cases  where  Otcse  forms  the  antecedent  to  a  relative, 
we  always  Any  dhai.  Dhai  dJmt  diied  ut  ul  ac'it  tu  paay  rrrur  u/, 
"  Those  who  did  it  will  have  to  pay  for  it."  Dhur^z  dhai  kim 
tuul  ee  awl  uhnftp'd  ut,  "  There  are  those  (who)  can  teli  yott 
uU  about  it."  Observe  the  omission  of  the  relative  (sco  post). 
AVhen  d/iis  or  dfire-Uz,  dhik  or  dhaat,  are  used  alone,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  kind  of  thing  i-eferred  to  is  still  care- 
fully maintained.  Of  a  knifo  it  would  bo  said,  DhefHz^  or 
d/iik'ie-s  muijn,  "  This  or  that  is  raino."  But  of  a  quantity  of 
hay  or  com,  or  any  substance  of  undoBned  ahape^  it  would 
be  said,  dhmh  yuur-2  or  d/taat  dkae'ur-z  t/wi'ttti. 

But  when  the  noun,  whatever  be  its  quality  or  number, 
has  been  already  mcutioucd,  or  is  to  be  namocl,  in  the  same 
sentence,  it  is  referred  to  by  the  neuter  or  indoHnito  form 
of  the  demonsLrativo  d/iaat,  dhis,  and  not  dhik^  dhee'ii^  as 
iifz  atf9  rs  (i/uittt  ?  "  Whose  horse  is  l/ial  ?  "  tie's  bio'ts  cz  dJuiai .' 
"Whose  boots  U  thai?"  ez  dhatU  dhae'ur  you'ur  chui'ttrnf 
"la  thai  your  children?"  Compare  the  Gorman  use  of  the 
Qoutor,  in  Wfswn  Hund  iH  das  ?  Wmwn  Stieft^ln  sind  daa  ? 
$iad  das  Ihre  Kinder  ?  And  tho  French  invariable  ce/a  or 
fa:  Ces  ett/anfs  »oni  fteureux,  cela  ne  fait  que  Jouer.  Qa  n'a 
plu%  d*autrc  pire  que  le  hon  Dicu  ! 


PROXOUNS. 

The  use  of  the  pronoun  of  tho  third  person  resembles  that  of 
the  demonstrative  ndjoctivc,  with  respect  to  the  class  of  nuun 
for  which  it  is  substituted.  Every  class  or  definite  noun,  i>. 
tho  name  of  a  thing  or  object  which  has  a  shape  of  its  own, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  is  either  masculine  or  feminine,  but 
nearly  always  the  former;  indeed,  tho  feminine  pronouns  may 
be  taken  as  used  only  with  respect  to  persons.  For  instance, 
in  chaffering  for  a  sow,  it  would  bo  said,  fVuuly  Ncef  tez'  h  zutr, 
ee  utgil  aim,  **  Well,  if  it  is  a  sow,  /w;  will  get  on,"  i.*.  get  faL 
Dhae'Ar  nmc!  dhcc-s  tt-tnord  dhu  puch'ur.   Noa  aay  ao'nt,  «-i 
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ttUH'ie  u-ktae'iz,  "There,  now!  tliou  hast  broken  (torn)  the 
pitcher.  No,  I  have  not,  he  is  only  crazed,"  i.e.  cracked.  A 
tooU  book,  house,  coat,  cat,  letter,  etc.,  are  all  spoken  of  as 
he.  Sometimes  even  for  a  woman  the  pronoun  he  is  used ;  for 
example,  a  man  said  to  mc  of  his  daughter,  in  recommending 
ber  as  a  sorTaufc,  Uar-%  u  maa'yn  guurt  Btmu'ng  maa'yd,  ai 
ai-Zt  "  Iler's  a  main  great  strong  maid,  Ac  is."  But  uur  at'* 
would  be  more  common. 

It  ia  aimply  an  impersonal  or  abstract  pronoun,  used  to 
express  either  an  action  or  a  noun  of  tho  undefined  sort,  as 
cloth  in  the  quantity,  water,  snow,  air,  etc.  Aat/  n&rur  ded-n 
fUM  tU  tu  koa'i,  "  I  never  know  it  (tho  weather)  so  cold."  Lai 
dhu  haay  fjuyd,  i-l  drutc-fe.,  "  I^et  the  hay  stay,  it  will  get  dry." 
Lai  dhu  koaut  l/iiyj  gin  ee-v  u-druwud,  "Let  the  coat  stay  until 
Ac  has  become  dry."  T-tatwdn  gHul  driuyk,  "It  was  not  good 
drinkf**  i.e.  beer.  Dhce  kaa-n  kawm  ut,  "Thou  canat  not  do 
*fc"  We  also  frequently  use  it  instead  of  M<'m  as  a  plural, 
CBpecially  when  referring  to  a  number  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind,  as  Ted-n  noa  yitet  eur  tu  keep  u  paa'si  u  dhingz  iin  etaa'rv 
■M,  "  It  is  no  uao  to  keep  a  parcel  of  things,  i.e.  live  stock* 
and  starve  it,"  i.e.  them. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are — 


1  Sdio. 

J  Pl. 

2  B»o. 

2  PL. 

^iw.  fun 

aa-y,  sa- 

wee' 

dliee* 

yAe 

nnf>mphatic 

aay,  aa,  d 

w<?e 

dh^e 

^o' 

ioterrog.  caditic 

Or,  Sva 

Or,  Qr 

dhee 

4e,  fir 

QDConnocted 

Q]t<e 

UUA 

dhee- 

yiie 

Otif.    unemphstic 

mi^e,  mQ 

U9,  B, 

dhSe,  dha 

^e 

emphatio  or 
prapoBlioDai 

mcc,  au-y 

wee,  uus 

dbee- 

yie 

3 

M.  AKD  M.  DKr. 

3F. 

3  V.  nntxr. 

3Pl. 

Km.  fiiU 

eo",  ai' 

uor 

... 

dbai 

uncniph. 

ee,  ai,  d 

ilr,  a 

t,nt 

dh&i 

interro^.  cdcI. 

tl,  ur 

Gr,  Q 

fit 

fiia 

ancoDnected 

eo" 

uur 

•*• 

dbai 

Oij.    uoempli. 

(in,  n(m) 

Or 

at 

um,  m 

eiDphatio  prep. 

ce* 

ah  00' 

... 

dhai 

'  Tb«  ibart  marks  lurt  auA  to  tliow  eleArljr  th«  qowititj  are  not  alwaja  toed 
n  Iba  tnt  Tl»  Meoad  pfrwa  plonl  hM  gmenUjr  b«en  written  ^«  to  dis- 
H>fuih  It  Cma  tha  llurd  panoo  nngular,  iiumaticli  si,  thoogh  sUk«  in  qoalitf, 
Aildraatbaborter. 

12 
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The  first  two  forms  tiro  used  when  tbo  nominative  stonda 
before  its  verb,  with  or  without  emphasis,  aa  •  yow  went/  'you 
went ' ;  the  third  after  a  verb  iuterrogatively,  aa  '  did  you  ? ' 
ita  aoooud  variety  in  the  interrogative  ending  of  a  sentence. 
as 'I  am  going,  am  not  IP'  *  he  went,  did  hef;  the  un- 
connected as  in  '  who  went  ?  I  ?  '  you  and  I ' ;  the  of^ectirt 
wiemphaiicy  as  in  '  I  saw  you ' ;  the  emphatic,  as  in  *  I  saw 
you'  or  after  a  preposition,  as  '  ho  took  it  irom  her' 

Thfi  rogidur  fonn  of  the  nominative  first  person  ia 
aay  (or  ua  when  followed  by  /,  aa  aa'l  git-n  tau^r-ifj  aatf 
mat;  "I'll  get  it  for  you,  I  wiU"),  oxc^t  in  interroga- 
tive phrases,  or  the  question  after  au  oascrtiou,  as  Aay  kn 
ab-m,  kaa-n  tc9  H  "  I  can  have  it,  can  I  not  ?  "  Obaorvo  the 
aay  here  is  emphatic.  Bee  gimai/fi,  bae-Hn  ieg?  "I  am 
going,  am  I  not^"  la  this  we  have  an  example  of  the  very 
frequent  omission  of  the  pronoun ;  when  the  sentence  begins 
with  a  verb,  the  prououu,  whether  personal  or  impersonal,  is 
usually  dropped.  K^o'd-n  diie  ut,  kio'd-n  vr  ?  "  (One)  could 
not  do  it,  couldn't  one?"  Kaa'n  iitul-fie^  "I  cannot  tell  you." 
JFmrdn  ae'&bi  iiie,  mnra-ur  ?  "  He  was  not  able,  was  he  ?  " 
Paa'S  iaung  dfiik  wai,  dfd'H'Um?  "They passed  along  that 
way,  did  they  not?"  The  form  A"*  given  above,  in  bae'An 
eea  ?  has  been  often  wnttcn  iV?,  and  considered  a  trace  of 
the  tcA,  tt/cAy,  cJi,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
Jennings  and  others;  but  as  here  used  it  seems  to  be  only 
the  plural,  instead  of  the  singular.  Precisely  as  in  ordinary 
school-boy  talk,  "let's  see,  lot's  look,"  is  said  for  "let  me 
look,"  ao,  kaa'tt-6cs  would  be  "  can't  us."  Since  this  paper 
was  written,  I  have  ascertained  that  in  a  small  district  con- 
taining two  or  three  villaj^es — amon^  wliich  is  Kingsbury, 
giving  its  name  to  a  very  large  Ilundred  in  tho  old  county 
maps — the  use  of  ittch  for  I  is  still  common;  there  they  still 
say,  uuch  tin  uum-l  goa-,  "  I  and  he  will  go,"  This  rerj 
limited  district  is  far  beyond  the  Parrett,  and  Ilee  cloeo  to 
Hamdon  Hill,  the  sharp  peak  above  Montacuto.'    Agoio, 

1  8eo  tlic  Appendii  to Pmoc  L.  L.  DoDtpute'impor  "  Oatb*  Di«lMtaof  Moo- 
moDUtihin,  lltnfonUbin,''  «lc.,  rud  before  tko  PhiM.  Soc  A^  7,  1876  (i'W. 
Trtnu.  1876-0,  pp.  A70-S81),  prwr*  of  which  bare  rmchod  na  nooe  Uie  «bn«  «■ 
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MT  ia  ttaed  inteirogatiTely  for  the  nominative  /,  both  instead 
of  *«r  nhtm  final,  and  when  followed  by  other  woi-da,  in 
which  case  te*  is  seldom  used,  aa  Aa'f  vaeh'n,  tlma'l  uuf  /  "  I 
will  fetch  it,  shall  I  ?  "  S/ii  ur  zai'n  rau-m  ?  "  Shall  I  sond 
ftirit?"     J/jiNx'n  urgoo'f  "  ifust  I  not  go?" 

^le  objective  mee  is  the  most  usual,  but  in  the  hill-country 
and  towardfl  North  Devon  the  form  mA  is  quite  general ; 
both  the«c  forms  are  unemphatic.  Emphasis  is  usually  given 
by  intaoation,  and  I  have  even  heard  the  short  mu  empha- 
nwd.  Occasionally  Any  is  used  in  the  objective  cose,  but 
by  individuals  only,  and  it  is  not  the  nde,  as  Gee  any  ilhik, 
"Give  I  tliat."  Lat  aay  ab-in,  "  Let  I  have  it,"  We  should 
ly  "giro  it  to  I/'  but  always  "to  mc"  Again,  mee 
ida  to  French  moi.     Who  ia  there  P  Me.     AVho  did 

Tbe  second  person  singular  is  most  generally  nsed  by 
anion  to  their  juniors,  by  boys  to  each  other,  and  by  farmers 
to  their  servants  or  labourers.  It  is  used  to  express  anger, 
KDtempl,  and  also  endearment,  but  it  usually  implies  muoh 
llMl&iantf,  aad  would  never,  except  for  intentional  imperii- 
be  used  by  on  inferior;  but  its  form  is  always  iUiee; 
[ttia  ii  never  heard.  Dku  (thee)  is  again  rather  more  heard 
'o  !f-.rth  Devon  than  with  iia. 

In  Ibe  3rd  person  ee  and  ni  are  simply  individual  varieties, 

|W  when  emphatic,  I  have  only  heard  ee,     Uur  or  ur  is  the 

Iml  fflminiue  third  person  singular,  both  nominative  and 

irtjicttve,  but  due  is  the  emphatic  objective.     Ee  and  ur  ore 

mnerimea  contracted  into  u.    See  example.  Past  AS.  of 

tdi.  p.  204. 

Vf  ifirfn  fat  iiiir'  ab-m,  bud  ur  gid-n  tu  slice',  " She  would 

I  let  her  have  it,  but  she  gave  it  to  the**  l.c.  a  third  female. 

II  conatantly,  indeed  always,  used  for  hs  interrogativel}*, 

iwbea  particular  emphasis  is  required,  us  Ee  oa'tt  due 

•  bvfateh  Ui9  author  gira  faU  penonal  iMdmonv  lo  the  exS^kO'Ce  of  uteh, 
liiibt  Mine  distikt;  alau  Mr.  PiilniaD'H  "  Ru«tu!  Skct^lics,"  I.oiKlon, 
^•Wtk.  tUTI.  p.  Ib'A,  tbe  only  nolo  apon  whiih  1  woTild  nrnke  i>  that  "Y» 
*athi  Qukfpero  quotation  docs  not  nivan  /  trj,  bul  /  tholl  tnr.  In  roter- 
1^  Ai  tMhIt  of  ibe  Pritiw**  invwiigatioii*  wn  "  w,  iw,  w#,  (or  t,"  I  cun  only 
~^te  ta  ibi*  dlalan  #m  is  tmljr  tued,  u  tboim  ■bore,  iclcrrogalitelf  lad 

^•llluittoMiimMQ  with  tth  is  n'ry  (lanfatful. 
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a^  tPttol  ur?  "He- will  not  do  it,  will  heP"  Ad-ur  bin] 
U'lrattytirn  ruur'ie  hung  /  "  Had  he  boon  wailing  veryj 
long  P  "     Wm  w  dhti  nuir&n  ?  "  Waa  he  the  man  P  " 

Our  objective  hiin  la  always  un,  n,  unless  it  is  emphatiCi ' 
whoa  it  is  ety  and  unless  (see  "W".  S.  D.  p.  17)   it  follow-*] 
Pt  ^ift  when  it  becomes  m:  Tuul-n  tu  gfaap-m,  "Tell  him  to, 
stop  him."     Oee  un  ut   miinwie,   "Give  him  his  money.' 
Vhai  nuc'ur  vpoak  tut  un,  "They  never  spoke  to  him."   far  j 
detl'n  sai  noa'6rt  t&  ee\  *'  She  did  not  say  anything  to  h»,**       H 

Our  first  person  nominative  plural  is  commonly  tree,  and, 
unlike  DcTonshire,  us  is  seldom  used,  except  interrogatively, 
as :  Shl-uiu  bee-n  tuym  f  "  Shall  we  be  in  time  P"  Wee  is  also 
the  emphatic  objective.  Mtiyn  tin  zai'n  tin  tu  icee\  "  Mind  and 
send  it  to  us."  In  an  interrogative  phrase,  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  ur  even  is  used  for  wr,  as  Lai^s  goo,  shaai-ur  ?  "  Let 
us  go,  shall  we?"  Lat-9  (M'ft-r  toa'r-ntonz  tu  trauiu,  "Letj 
us  have  our  lunch  at  once." 

Yiie  is  emphatic,  the  common  form  being  ie  (=ye).     ^i 
ded'n  «ci  toa,  ded  ie ?  "Yon  did  not  say  eo,  did  you  ?"     Waa\ 
ut  yue  day  zeed.,  ur  yur  brid/rur?  "  Was  it  you  I  saw,  or  youp' 
brother?  "      ITr  is  also  used  for  you  inlerrogalively,  as  well 
as  for  he.     YUe  muyn  dhua-t  nam;  tcuol-ur*  "  You  mind  that 
now,  will  youP"     An  on'rur  dhtk  eta,  ic&of'ur .'  *'  Hand  over 
that  axe,  will  youP"      File  un  mee  bee  dhu  bicuuys,  *' Yoa 
and  me  are  the  boys."    Dhai  un  «i«  «vir»  iuffudh'ur,  '*  They 
and  UJT  went  together."     Mtt  f  nay  bne'un  gicaayn,  "Mel  Ij 
am  not  going,"   T-icawdn  ee\  ftcus  mee',  "  It  was  not  he,  it  wfttj 
me."      T'icHX    uttr\   twawdn   mee,   "  It   was   her,  not   me.' 
(With  the  following  compare  Dr.  Murray's  Scotch,  p.  191.)] 
Gfi-m'ie  yur  aiv.     Tuut  mie  awl  u-baeicd  ut.    Ee  aa't  mee  een\ 
dhu  ai'd.     Dhaft  dhne'&r  tcuz  u  bacUd  jmcb  rrnfr  fe.     Aa^ 
zeed  dJiu  boo^Hdh  on  fie,  or  Aai  zee'd  H  boo'^dh.    Ded  ie  yuur-m  f] 
Aav  ie  u-ytturd  ut.      Wt'd  ie  noa'  un,  nee/'  ie  scc'dn  f     Put 
dhu  kuuv'ur  jyaun-  un.     Dhur  id-n  iioa'&rt  een-  ut.     Oee  ur 
yirt.    Lat'  ur  goo  lau'rtff.    JBring  u*   h  viie  par&rs.     Att' 
giv  fe  sawm.     Ee  cau'lifd  urn,      Uur  braa't  urn  or  iue-  umA 
Ee  tkok-vm  uvai-  crawm  um.     Meanings:  "Give  me  yoi 
hand.     Tell  me  all  about  it.     He  hit  mc  in  the  head. 


ISO 
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was  a  bad  job  for  you.    I  saw  you  both.    Did  you  hoar  Hii 
Have  you  heard  it  ?     Would  you  know  il  (i>.  some  deGi 
object)  if  you  saw  it  ?    Put  tbe  cover  on  it  (dofioitc).    Thei 
nothing  in  it  (indef.).     OtWe  her  hor  dues.     Let   her 
Briag  us  a  few  pears.    I'll  give  you  some.    He  followed  th( 
She  brought  tliam  to  them.   He  took  them  away  from  thei 
The  objective  indirect,  as  given  by  Dr.  Murray,  cannot 
expressed  so  clearly  in  our  dialect,  but  amongst  speakers 
is  dono  by  intonation  or  emphasis,  as :    Gfe  met  yuf 
Tiiul  iiH'-e'  an'l  u-haetal  ui.     Tmtz  »  hae'&d  jawb  ritr  ywc,  dhi 
dhae'ikr  teau-z.    Atii;  zetd  yite,  boo'tidh  oa'  ie,    Ded  ie  tfuur 
V'H  u-ijuurd  on  dhaat  dhar&fT    Wid  fi«  notf  dhik  tt^f/^t'  z^fd- 
Tho    emphatic    form    of    it    has    uo    equivalent    with 
Doa'n-te  bee  zu  aa'rd  pun  'ee,    Lai  uuf  goO'lau^ng.     Bri 
ZHtn '  pai'ufz  tti  tctc.     Aa't  tjee  t/ttr  n  rue.      XT  raiti'eed 
Meanings:  "Give  me  your  hand.   Tell  MB  all  about  it.    Tl 
was  a  had  job  for  tou.     I  saw  yi>u  both.     Did  you  h( 
mu?    Have  you  hejtrd  of  it?     Would  you  know  it  (d< 
if  you  saw  it?    Dont  be  so  hard  upon  uim.     Let  hkr 
Bring  vs  some  pears.    I'll  give  yoi;  a  few.    He  foUoi 

THKM." 

Wo  cannot  join  two  pronouns,  as  in  "  give  it  mo,  or  gil 
mo  it,"  we  must  say  g^e  tm  In  tnee ;  but  we  can  join  a 
noun  and  a  demonstrative,  as  gee  wee  dhik. 

Our  dhai  corresponds  to  French  on;  dhai  dH  zai^=<m 
Dhai  bee  gef£eii  vaawur-n  zija  rnrbaa  riit*,  means  that  4s. 
per  bushel  is  the  market  price  fur  barley.    BAai  zkU  svyt 
b^e  dhu  pak,  un  dhai  vrak'nz  t/iunrt^e  pnk  (ue  "  »uk'< 
means  that  cider  is  usually  sold  by  the  peck,  and  that  ihil 
pecks  go  to  a  hogshead. 

OurindenniLo  jjersoiml  pronouns  are  dhai  and  inri«-i 
(anybody),  and  these  are  quite  as  much  used  by  us  as  fldl 
tho  French.  Interrogatively  we  use  «r,  and  inasmuch  ■ 
largo  proportion  of  the  sentences  in  ordinary  talk  end  in 
interrogative  phrase,  this  form  must  not  he  lost  sight 
Wn'ii'-bau'dif-d  Ittyk  rur  tu  goo,  fcid-n  ttr  naetcf  "One  wo 


*  Sam*  i»  pTODmiiHMKl  cotcm  wfaen  empliutied,  but  when  BpokiQ  <l<iicUl^ 
CUM  or  eren  m,  U  t  vowel  follovra. 
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like  (for)  to  go,  would  one  not  nowP"  The  distinotion  be- 
tween dhai  and  uirie-baudie,  as  inde&nite  pronouns,  is  that 
tho  former  excludes  tho  spoalccr  as  <mj  dif,  while  the  latter  in- 
cladee  tho  speaker  oa  on  petti.  Both  forms  are  construed  as 
planl,  although  by  the  context  it  is  clear  that  only  one 
penoD  is  reftirred  to.  i)«  atri^es  tlue  u-nie-f/airdin  a  myt  oa 
gio'ti,  *"  It  always  does  one  a  sight  of  good."  The  amount  of 
benefit  received  by  anything  whutever,  from  a  shower  of 
lain  or  a  dressing  of  manure,  to  a  kuttp  oa  suydar,  is  in- 
Tariably  "  a  sight  o'  good."  Tid-n  sardm-z  air/  utree-bawdie 
kind  ffoo't  dAwzuti/-,  "It  is  not  as  though  one  could  go,  (hem- 
aekm."  ETn-ie-bau-die  mhd  wuiirk  dhur  ving'urz '  tu  boo'unz 
mffdhai  ir&ol^  tm  dhai  wid'H  ijit  (IniuyHn  vaur'  ut  nuudh-ur, 
"One  might  work  tlteir  fingers  to  bones  if  //wy  will,  and 
Uuy  would  not  get  'thank  you*  for  it  neither."  The  same 
rale  applies  to  the  other  compounds,  atitn'i/attdit,  noa'baudit^ 
kfvritbairdie^  etc' 

From  tho  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  »r  does  du^  la 
particular  cases  for  six  different  persons,  besides  represent- 
ing other  parts  of  speech ;  daedur  ?  may  be  did  /,  did  Ar, 
did  1^,  did  tee,  did  you,  did  one,  according  to  tho  context. 
Affirmatively  it  is  uuemphatio  for  Mwr,  she,  her;  also  for  our 
■nd  for  or. 

*  Fimftr  IS  ttlwmjm  praikDoneetl  tinyttr,  nut  vin^-gur. 

*  TIm  )rd  ptfTWRi  nnptlar  Hm  and  plural  um  arc  the  An.  ktng.  Smm,  K.B.  Ant, 
Im,  *Mt,  ih«  A  Ii*'ini;  l<M,  M  in  the  MOgulir  h,  ni,  k.  Old  KnglUb  m.  "  Let  bu 
fttfW  b«  vtuu  a  «ilL"^-MiltdVH).  Mt?n:li.  V«a.  ii.  2.  So,  "  Yimr  i:bann  m  strong 
«tit« '<»■," — Im^iut,  T.  1.  Tito  lomiitine  ttur,  ttr,  u  tiw  A^.  /uo,  £.£.  A», 
tM,  «iUi  Iti:^  ul  iiiitiiil  A  ami  iidiljtiiui  of  r,  uliicli  hiw  luft  it  iavalidi]  with  the 
a^wti**  krr,  nltliuu(:b  nmU.-  ilistinct  in  luxU^ry.  {S,  at  ulremly  »t»crvMl,  w 
«U«1  to  Buiy  WDfdd  whit  b  oiieiiuillv  euclrd  in  a  vorel.]  Tho  Northern  ih4  (ta 
tbvljr  MVifrtiMl  is  SnulKrru  Kii^li^ti)  ia  only  mod  us  an  otunliatie  ubjoctiva. 
A<OT  it  not  fo4  nc^pwd,  tfaoufh  rVtr  U ;  CbauctT  uHtd  Mey,  uul  nut  fA«i>  nar 
(tn*.  3(f  uaptMoa  lu  tu  the  luUrn^ittiv*  i>i-«  for  1,  \i  that  it  ii  not  tlerived 
Ittm  icA,  iboai^h,  whm  ith  ir&«  falliug'  into  ttesuettHlo  in  Uio  district,  it  tiujr  hnrs 
hsa«Mril<RiiiitMl  vitu  tlw  pliml  fi>.  ftml  hnts  lilt  ^m  u  tbe  renillant.  Tiia  OM 
•4  ...  ;■•  1 1..  .,„.,.  i.i>...,i  i«<''"i 'itive,  may  l>c  nnii{i«re(I  with  Shakspi'n-'s  Irvqunt 
•I'  "— Coriol.  IT.  6.  148,  trhtn  I  do  not  IwUhtb  is 
i^;  ''  A»  on  impLmoiuil  verb,  t^  h»,  tht,  are  (miiiaat 
a  ^u^tulti  »lij<.-iiitc^  tutd  i>iM  at  ctuphatic  nominatirc  in  Shak^pcre:  "The 
knd  at  vA*  hem— what'*  lur  matt>V—\.  ft  C.  itL  13.  **  L  am  not  (Am." 
— TteoR,  IT.  3.  But  Hbik«|)cr«  rhtic-^  urc  Tcoy  nnwiUing  to  lulinit  tho  dinWlal 
A—tlw  Af  nnrh  of  his  hiDCUii^,  for  dialocM  an  to  mut  of  tb<m  "  Tulgtf ," 
Ml,  «hat  is  wonE,  MAnviTN  daauiiiu.— M. 
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POSSESSIVE   PRONOUXS. 

The  adjectiTO  possessivcs  arc  maay  (unemph.  mic,  ml,  rarely 
m6),  (ihaat/,  dhuy  (unemph.  dhte,  rfAi',  rarely  dAO),  eet  (unem- 
phatic  ez,  s,  «),  itxtr  (unemph.  «r),  aaic-Hr,  yoa'ikr,  yiie  (uncmpU. 
yur,  ie)t  dhaf&r^  dhur.  The  absolute  posseasives  are  nwayn, 
miiyn,  dhaayn,  dhutjn,  eez,  uttrz,  aateOrz,  yoa'Srz,  dhtwUfz, 

Wuur-z  mi  aa't  ?  "Whore  la  my  hatP"  JSz  ul  maay 
tuumf  "Is  it  my  turn?"  Dhik-^  dhae&r-t  muyn,  "That 
is  mine."  Zeed  aaivHr  Jan  ?  "  (Have  you)  seen  our  John  P  " 
Dhai bee'da  bee  afttc-6rs,  "Those  bullocks  are  ours."  Dhce-g 
v-hry><fH  dh\  f/uufches,  "  Thou  hast  torn  thy  breeches." 
Dhaafs  dhuy  duein,\  "That  is  thy  doing."  T-icaz  dfitiyn,  "  It 
was  thine."  Vhat-urz  yur  muutree,  "There  is  your  money." 
T-ez  tfOfvUr  hni'g,  "It  ia  your  bag."  T-iraud-n  yotrurz,  "  It  was 
not  yours."  V-ie  gid-n-t  mai't  ?  "  IIa%'o  you  given  him  his 
food?"  Vur  aa-t  ur  at'd,  "She  hit  her  head."  Any  bee  naa'f 
Uituz  eez  (uur)  (raa'k,  "1  am  sure  it  was  his  (her)  footprint." 
Uto  d-ie  noa  t^ee  ees,  uurs  ?  "  How  do  you  know  it  is  his, 
hers?"  J2is*rt,  her*n,  oi/r'n,  t/our'n,  thei'r'n,  aro  not  heard 
with  us.  In  s])enkLQg:  to  children  yur  instead  of  yoa'Hr  (or 
(e  for  yur  when  short),  is  constantly  used.  Tiie  an,  yite  aa't, 
ie  jaa-kut,  etc.,  "Tour  hand,  your  hut,  your  jacket." 

Mtt,  dhu  (my,  thy),  arc  spoken  ia  the  Exmoor  district  and 
in  North  Devon,  but  they  aro  not  general  in  West  Somerset 

INTERROGATIVE  PROKOCNS. 

These  are  tie  both  nominative  and  objective,  possessive  ^ez. 

Weeeh^wau't  [or  htntf'). 

Ue  dited-uf?  "Who  did  it?"  Ue  deJ'  wr  gee'  un  tue  f 
"To  whom  did  he  give  it?"  Urz  ez-  ul .'  "  Whose  is  it?" 
Aay  dort'nou  ties  iaiz,  "  I  do  not  kuow  whose  it  is."  WcccA 
itai  bee  yicfui'yn?  "  Which  way  arc  you  going?"  Wawt  b-ie 
baewt  ?  "  \VTiat  are  you  about  f  "  Haul-  6-«V  aafcidett  oa  f 
"What  arc  you  doing?" 

Wefch  is  never  used  quite  alone,  as  in  "  which  was  it?" 

'  The  iailexion  of  tbo  nrvMnt  pnrticijile  lias  gcannilly  hni>v  wriUoo  'm,  wliirh 
npresents  the  ranat  iwuiil  i>Mund ;  Imt  in  wises  wlierv  it  foUowfe  a  very  Arof atod 
lyllBble,  a£  in  th«  abow  ivatcncc,  tb«  final  aylliUe  »  tnucb  shortenad,  and  bi  tx* 
pron  this  it  U  writtea  i'm. 
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but  if  no  noon  ia  expressed,  as  "  which  man/'  etc.,  it  is  always 
uwch  0(t-m  .'  "  AVhich  of  them  ?  "  Somettmes,  however, 
wtech'ie  ?  IB  heard,  but  this  is  not  general  except  with 
certain  individuaU,  and  by  them  tcfech'ie  is  never  muclc  the 
nominative  of  a  scnteDce,  but  is  the  simple  interrogatory, 
corresponding  to  the  ordinary  English  fchich  ? 

The  possessive  ut>z  is  also  scarcely  ever  hoard  alone,  or 
except  before  a  noun,  expressed  or  understood,  as  Ucz  aews  n 
dkaatf  (aoe  p.  174,  Demonstratives).  Uez  ttuuXs  bee  dhaif 
"  Whose  ducks  are  those  ?  " 

Wan't  is  used  indefinitely,  as  w/w(!p  ».#,  "What  do  you 
sayP"  Wau-t-l-Pe  gee  ?  "  What  will  you  gIveP" 

In  those  cases  where  the  interrogative  is  governed  by  a 
preposition,  this  latter  is  always  placed  last  in  the  clause, 
Pif  vauz-ut  ie  toed  ui  tutf  "Who  was  it  you  said  it  toP" 
Ve  wuz  um  iau-l-i^en  nbaewt  ?  "Who  were  they  talking  oboutP" 
Uided  ur  pit  dhik  dawg  crawm  ?  "  Who  did  he  {or  she)  get 
that  dog  from?"  Ut-z  au-«  #c  ur gwaa-yn  iu  foeh  um  tcaif 
"Whose  horse  is  he  going  to  fetch  them  with  P"  lie  daed  H 
&aey  dhai  tae'&dHs  oa  ?  "  Whom  did  you  buy  those  potatoes 
<^f"  Uez  kaa'rt  dacd  um  kawm  ecu  ?  "Whose  cart  did  they 
come  in  P  " 

THE  kelatitt:. 

Our  relatives  arc  dfint  and  tcaiU  or  knuf ;  tcfiieh  and 
irAoM  are  never  so  used,  and  indeed,  whenever  we  can,  we 
get  rid  of  relatives  altogether,  as  Dhni-z  dhai  kit  tuui  ie. 
Aat/  w>f(i$  H  miwHn  /'due  cawr  fe,  "  I  know  a  man  (who) 
will  do  for  you."  Dhur  tcuz  moo'&r-n  fatrrtie  kiod'n  tjii  eetiy 
"There  were  more  than  forty  (who)  could  not  get  in."  Aa't 
»4«' &  dAu  vofi'ks  l-mmvij  ut,  *' I  will  show  you  the  people 
(vbo)  will  manage  it  (see  p.  170,  Indefinite  Pronouns).  With 
u  «  is  never  used  as  a  relative.  We  could  not  say  "  the 
ntaa  u  did  it ;"  wo  should  say,  dhu  macAn  tcaut  dited  ut, 
W'aut  la  used  rather  for  stress,  and  in  all  cases  dkui  might  bo 
wbstitutod.  Vht  aeicz  ie  kn-zte'  dhu  arnd  w,  "  The  house 
yoa  cao  sec  the  end  of."  In  Kost  Somerset  an  is  used  for 
lb  relatire,  thus,  Dhu  maan  us  aad  ut,  "  The  man  who  had 
il;"  but  not  in  our  district. 
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We  have  no  sliort  method  of  expreesiog  tho  relative  poa- 
sessive.  To  couvey  tlie  idea  that  '*  the  man,  Trhose  house 
waa  burnt,  lives  here,"  wc  should  aay,  dka  tnae'tht  tcaut  u4 
U'gaw&t  ez  aeicz  U'huunul  du  ke'c  tjuur.  Vhu  maayd  dhut 
(id  ur  i/HUnij  mae'&n  U'kec'6id,  "Tho  girl  wlioso  lover  waa 
killed."  Dhu  uiinrun  ^e  du  noa  dhu  zim  oa^  "Tho  woman 
whoae  aoa  you  know."  Dhu  dau'g  hmtl  nd  u-gau-fit  cs  hig 
u-uurnd  OflTMr,  "  Th,e  dog  whose  leg  was  run  over."  V/iu  tree 
ie  soa'Uld  d/tii  aa'plz  for  pai'chtz)  ofj'f-oa,^  s  dai'd,  "The  tree 
from  off  which  you  sold  the  applee,  ia  dead."  Observe  that 
firoit  is  not  a  noun  with,  us,  and  that  ita  particular  sort 
muat  be  !)pociBed.  To  fruit  ia  a  verb  neuter.  Dhik'ie  tree  du 
/rue'tee  wuiii. 

Wo  should  use  ichat  and  which  indefinitely,  without  their 
nouns,  03  kaan  zee  tmiit  wvirhaud-ie-z  rf/wcir/,  "  One  cannot 
800  what  one  is  doing."  Dofnwa  weeeh  taxz,  "  I  do  not 
know  which  it  is."  Notice  the  omission  of  the  nominaliTe 
pronoua  (see  p.  17G). 

Wautsumdiivtir  ia  seldom  used  except  as  an  intensitive, 
Eta :  Uur  wiui-n  gee'  nn  nw{f-fen  waul'siimtluvur,  '*She  would 
(not)  give  him  nothing  whattsoever." 

COSrPOUND   PiiONOUNS. 

Compound  Personal  Pronouns  are  mode  by  the  addition  of 
sutii  or  zutt/z  to  the  jrassesaivo  pronouns,  aa 

mizuul'  dhizuuL*  ez- orurzuul* 

muyzual  (emp.)  dhuyzal  (emp.)        wz-eruur-iaul"(emp.) 

nrzuul's  yurzuul'z  dhurzuol-z 

aaw'iirzuul'2  (emp.)  y(ja'iirzuul'z(cmp.)  dbocurzuul'z  (emp.) 

Tho  u»e  of  either  sun/  or  zuuk  in  the  plural  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.  Aa'l  due  ut  mizuul',  '*  I  will  do 
it  myself."  Shaa'ti  baifdhur  tnayzuttl,  "I  shall  not  bother 
myself."  Ee-d  niirur  utirec  6z-zuul%  "  He  would  never 
hurry  himself."  JJhai  oa'u  xiurt  dhae-urzuulz  or  •zuul^  "They 
will  not  hurt  themselves."     Any  of  thoso  poeecssivoa  can  bo 

'  Off'u  ipokcn  in  two  wijn — where  it  would  mMn  ir  rMeiTed  KagUsli  efffiomt 
■a  is  this  eumpk,  it  it  aIwav*  im'/.    Sn  nlftu  hft  9ff  ia  laf  oc-/,  bat  of  ndt  ii 


sliU  further  strengthened  hy  the  iuaertion  of  can  (own),  as 
Aay  diied  ttt  awl  mt'Oa'n  zuul',  "  1  did  It  all  my  own  ooU." 
Dhai  ntx'n  u-gnwtU  noa'boudie  uuU  hud  dhur  oa'n  zuulz^ 
"They  bavo  nobody  else  besides  t/teir  own  se/vea."  This  is  a 
common  doscriptiou  of  a  married  couple  without  incumbrance. 


VERBS. 

If  we  were  to  classify  the  verbs  in  the  West  Somerset 
Dialect  according  to  their  actual  tense- in  flex  ions^  irrespec- 
tive of  historical  considcrutious,  thoy  might  be  arranged  in 
four  divisions,  viz. :  1.  verbs  which  add  t,  d,  or  luf,  for  the 
past  tense,  to  which  u-  is  prefixed  for  the  participle ;  2.  verbs 
which  drop  this  t  ot  d  (except  in  special  coses)  in  the  past 
teusc  and  participle,  and  then  huvo  the  post  the  some  as  the 
present ;  3.  verbs  which  form  the  past  tcnso  and  participle 
by  Towel  change  (the  participle  still  having  the  prefix  «-) ; 
4.  verbs  which  at  the  same  time  change  the  vowel  and  add  -t 
or  d.  Comparifmn  with  the  older  forms  of  the  language 
shews  that  the  first  two  divisions  contain  the  originally  teeah 
verbs,  those  in  division  2  having  in  this  dialect  dropped  the 
f  or  (f  of  the  past ;  the  two  latter  contain  originally  strong 
verbs,  division  4  having  the  peculiarity  that  the  terminaiion 
t^the  tceak  verbs  km  been  ndded  to  the  original  strong  pa^i. 

This  fondness  for  the  weak  inflexion  is  a  remarkable  cha- 
raoteristio  of  the  dialect ;  it  will  bo  seen  in  the  sequel  that 
the  number  of  strong  verbs  which  it  retains  either  iu  their 
original  strong  form,  or  with  the  addition  of  -t,  -d,  is  very 
aaall ;  all  the  renukinder,  as  far  as  they  continue  in  the 
diolcct,  have  become  weak. 

Weak  Verbs. 

I,  Verba  ending  in  a  vowel  or  in  r  add  -rf  for  tlie  past 
t*nse,  B9 — 

hu",  laa-y         lai'd,  laajd         u-lai-d,  u-laa'yd  to  li«  or  lay.* 

pM'y  paa'yd  u-poa'fd  „  pay 

*  We  nuke  oo  diiI«reDce  bi-lwecD  the  intruLfitiTe  bt  lit  down  kdiI  traii»itiTfl  to 
Uf  iottm.  but  UttsBMntm,  u  not  \aed  m  a  fttrb ;  «  li«r  d<w»  not  iu,  but  t-uU 
tttjft. 


I 
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day 

ae'Q 

xee 

groft,  grao-iS 

kroa,  kruo  u 

noa',  nnou 

baur-fie 

maar^e 

yuor 

xwae-tir 
wae'iir 


duyd 
ae'Qd 
seed 

groa-d,  grao-uii 
k.rou*d,  krao'ud 
nofl'd,  nuo*ud 
bauri5i.'d 
TQuar'^ed 
yuurd 
ahee'ilrd 
zivac  urd 
wae'Ord 


u-doyd 

u-ae*ild 

U-zee-d 

u-groa'd,  n-grao'fld 

u-kroa'd,  u-krao-ild 

u-nou'd,  u-nuo'ud 

u-baur't;ed 

u-maar'Jed 

u-yuard 

Ti-shcedrd 

u-zwac"urd 

u-wiwiird 


toSie 

„  Aar* 
„«* 
„  grow 

„  erour 
„  kiUfu 
„  borroio 
„  mar r If 
„  hear 
„  thfar 
„  iiMar 
„tMar 


Rarely  the  vowel  of  tlie  past  tenao  is  contracted  or  modified, 

aa — 

gee  gid  u-gid 

ni*  saed  u*zacd 

n.  la  Terbs  ending  in  a  consonant,  the  -d  of  tho  past  tense 
and  past  participle  (which  after  t,;  shy  cb,  «,'  p,  /,  becomes  -/) 
fulls  away,  except  when  followed  by  a  vowel ;  in  that  case  it  is 
pronounced  as  the  initial  of  the  following  word,  as:  Uurkacch 
dhtt  htniuyz,  "She  caught  the  boys;"  but  Uur  kaech'l  u  bafOH 
koa'if  "She  caught  a  bad  cold."  D/mi  uee'sh  Mae'Hrie-d 
H'kati'fn,  "They  wished  Mary  had  come."  D/tat  Kei'sh-t  uur 
ad-n,  "They  wished  she  had  not"  (or  "had  fiim").  Ee  Inti-rf 
booudk  zttydz  UP  a  maeictih,  "  Ho  laughed  both  sides  of  his 
mouth."  E^  Ifut'rf-t  oa-ur,  "Ho  laughed  at  hor"  (literally  o^ 
her;  we  never  laugh  of  a  person  or  thing).  Ani/  tcair  tai'n 
yaa'rd  u-voa'ur  brak'sm,  "1  wove  ton  yards  before  breakfast." 
Uur  iparr-d  ait-l  dhupics,  "  She  wove  all  the  piece."  £e  Ite'v 
in  Tmvnun^  "  He  lived  at  Taunton."  Ee  iee'c-d  any  i-e$-6i, 
"  He  lived  up  at  (the)  hill." 

After  (  or  d,  and  sometimes  aftor  n»  no  Inflexion  is  added, 
even  before  a  vowol,  as  ee  leau-ii  i-ab--mt^  "  He  wanted  to 
have  him  or  it."  Jan  tcawnt  awl  dhu  hut,  "John  wanted 
all  the  lot."  Bh-wvl  nuicun  icid  dhu  pan's  awi  oa'vur^  "  The 
old  man  weeded  tho  paths  all  over."  Ee't  u-wid'  urn  klee'iiti^ 
"  He  has  weeded  them  clean."     Eev  u-tpai'tt  iivurie  vaa'rdn 

■  M  wciuld  cdirifi  hore,  but  I  An  nnl  Vnow  of  Htij*  ?(tTb  in  the  dialect  in  -tK. 
"*  Hcic  the  tinal  '  in  Nii*M'«f  is  ilrnppod,  in  coii»equeiice  of  tl>e  noil  word  bo- 
piimiug  witli  (.  u  before  »ho«rn,  p.  IG!). 
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HTt  u-gaut%  *'  lie  baa  spent  every  farthing  he  haa."  In 
diasyllahic  verbs,  such  as  i-rns'l  wrestle,  zaiil  saddle,  mk'n 
or  vrak'n  (rr=Ag8.  r)  reckon,  dmVn  threaten,  snaa'rdi  snarl, 
bfiaiuiHs  bahince,  ra/rniffsh  varnish,  hauulum  bottom,  the  in- 
flexional 'd  is  not  generally  pronounced  in  rapid  speech 
before  a  consonant,  oapeoially  in  familiar  wordR,  though 
times  it  may  be  heard.  But  in  uU  these  consonantal  verba 
the  'ud  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  distinct  syllable,  especi- 
ally when  the  meaning  is  emphasized  ;  as  btte-uk,  bae'tik-ud, 
baked.  Indeed,  in  the  lull  district,  this  appears  to  be  the 
usual  form  with  verbs  in  /*,  g,  t,  d,  p,  b,  t\  Again,  this 
full  form  haa  a  kind  of  frequentative  force,  when  the  verb 
is  used  simply  intransitively,  or  as  a  "  verb  of  complete 
predication  **  without  an  object,  as  Ee  hoe'&hid  dtvg  tuymt 
u  Zitjrdi,  "He  buked  three  times  a  (  =  on)  Sunday."  Dhai 
ttU'wz  pluic'ud  zab'm  aate'Ctrz,  "Those  horses  ploughed,  i.e. 
kept  on  ploughing,  seven  hours."  Ant/  groa-pud  gin  amj 
Eonro  urt,  *'I  continued  groping  against  (=tiU)  I  found  him." 
^18  past  participle  follows  the  same  rule  ;  thus,  Aa*f~v 
u-draojt/t'ud  atrl-z  tpik^ "  I  have  been  threshing  all  this  week." 
Uur-p  u-u\irrud  air/  ur  iityv,  "  She  has  woven,  i.e.  been  a 
veaver,  all  her  life." 

The  following  verba,  of  the  strong  conjugation  or  weak 
and  irregular  in  Standard  English,  are  weak  in  our  diulcct : 
bear,  bite,  blow,  crow,  grow,  come,  draw,  drink,  full,  fight, 
fly,  fling,  forsake,  freeze,  give,  go,  hang,  hide,  hold,  know, 
load,  lie,  read,  ring,  run,  shake,  shrink,  shoot,  see,  sing,  sink, 
aling,  spin,  spit,  spring,  stink,  swear,  swim,  swing,  throw, 
wear,  weave,  win,  wring. 

Do,  AS  a  technical  verb  (see  p.  213),  is  thus  conjugated : 
due,  diifd,  ti-dufd,  u-duuird^  in  which  the  originally  redupli- 
cated past,  dede,  dydc^  is  treated  as  a  regular  weak  past  of  due* 

III.  The  modiiied  weak  verbs  existing  in  the  dialect  arc  : 


braa't 

bau't 

boa-ilt 

dhoa'Qt 

dbau't 

y,oafll(d) 


u-hraa't 
u-UiU't  \ 
w-ho8'iit  ) 
u-dhoaOt  I 
u-dhau-t  ( 
u-zoa'Ql(d5 
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ti.toafil(d) 
u-nue'ficl 


to  tell 
„  make 


tDiil  toa-al(d) 

mae-Qk         mae-dd 

To  these  add  the  protcritivc  verbs  : 

kao  ki^u'd  can 

wul  wid  will 

shaa'l  Bh^D-d  shall 

mid,  mfid  mid,  mud  majr 

Wuitrk  has  past  tcuurkft),  -ud,  while  rrfti'tt/  ia  used  ooly 
as  an  adjective  in  vroa'ut  nt/'iir,  "wrought  iron." 

Tho  following  list  contains  the  strong  verbs  and  inodiflcd 
weak  verbs  of  Standard  English,  which  in  the  West  Somerset 
dialect  are  treated  as  regular  weak  verbs  : 


I'bbsbnt. 

Pa»t. 

Past  Paktiopl*. 

bear 

bac'iir 

bao'finl 

a-bac'Qrd 

bcgia 

bt^egoo'u 

bucgyo*n(d 

u-bffegco*&(d 

u-bf!eiuu'cb?t 

beaaeoh 

buesoi'ch 

b@B«uu'ch(t 

bleed 

blid 

bUd 

u-llid- 

blow 

bloa 

bloa-fd,  bloa-Q(d 

u-b]oa'(d 

breed 

bree-d 

bree'd 

u-broe*d 

build 

bee'ul 

beo'OlCd 

u-beo  ill(d 
u-bee'dldud 

catch 

kocch 

kacch(t 

u-kaech-(t 

cleave,  i.» 

Uai-v 

kloi-vud 

u-klai'vud 

adhere 

clutke 

kloa'udh 

kloa'udh 

u-kloaddb 

kloaudlmd 

u-kloa  ildhud 

(  kau'm 
(  kum 

kau-m(d 

u-kau'm(d 

come 

kum(d 

n.kiiin(d 

onnr 

kroa 

kroad,  kroa'dd 

u-kroa-d,  u-kroa'ud 

deal 

dae'ul 

dwiil(il,  dae  ulttt 

u-dae'ul(<l,n-dairulu 

do 

dile 

diio-d,  daed' 

Q-dne'd,  u-duun'd 

draw 

draa' 
drae 

dfBB'd 

u-droa'd 

drao'ud 

u-drae'ild 

drink 

dringk 

driugk(t 

u-driogk(t 

eat 

ai't 

ai't 

u-ai't 

fidt 

Toa'l 

Taa'1(d 

U-TUll'l(d 

fling 

vling 

vling(d 
vluyd 

u-vling(d 

fly 

vlny 

u-vluyd 

forsake 

vursao-Qk 

vuraau  ak(t 

u-TurB3e'iik(t 

t  ThU  tone  is  tued  in  negAtivfi  or  intMTogatii'e  phraMa,  u  A»)f  iatJ'M  mi  sm, 
"I  did  not  SAY  no."  }*aed  yit  grt  M-tirt  tue  Htf  "Didrou  giro  ourfat  toil?"  ■'■«, 
did  Toa  tubtcnbo  ?  It  may  bo  taken  an  tho  pDriphrostic  form  of  tn«  piut  t<!iu>«  : 
I  vhiui  if  a  dellnitA  actinu  i^  trapUM  in  tho  \<nh  tie,  tlic  piutt  t«tue  is  dufti,  u : 
JFun  daf)i-n  «  'iA*  nwiy  hirj/et  wnt  yat  prauinn*  /  Kt  ui  bw  u^Atd  um-lntfTt 
"  Whr  did  yoa  aot  »lo  (i^.  repair)  my  mattock  aa  rou  protDi«od  f  Bt  wilj  be  re- 
IKiired  hy  and  bye."  It  vill  be  found  spelt  lx>Ui  di^  and  ttanf,  rcpiMentiag  Yarie- 
tin  of  pronaaciation,  th«  latter  twinir  mott  commmi- 
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freexe 

rreea 

Tree'7.(d 

ii-Trce'z(d                           ^^^M 

grow 

groa- 

groa-d,  groB'ud 

u-gro:i'd,  u-groa-ud            ^^^| 

hmng 

Qng 

aDg(d 

u-aDg-(d                            ^^^1 
u-yao-d                              ^^H 

h«w 

yao* 

yao'd 

hit 

aa't 

as't 

^^^1 

hold 

oa'Kd 

oa-l(d 

u-Da'l(d,  u-oa'Idud             ^^^| 

nvp 

k£op 

k(<ep(t 

u-k(!Gp-(t                             ^^^1 

koMl 

Dce'Ql 

ii(Wiil(d 

ii-nwal(d                       ^^^1 

hno«r 

DOa-Q,  DEO* 

nou'ild,  nio'd 

u-Doa-Qc^  u-Qoo'd             ^^^M 

leavtt 

laef- 

liier(t 

U-l8Cf-(t                                        ^^1 

]!»»• 

lau'a 

Il^o-z 

Un-B^t 
lco'z(d 

ti-Iau'<t                            ^^^1 

mid 

mid 

^^^H 

oiaj 

mud 

mud 

^^H 

meet 

mfet 

m(!ct 

n-raM*                              ^^H 

ring 

ring 

ring(d 

u-nng(d                            ^^^1 

im 

uurn 

iiar'D(d 

u-uur-u(d                            ^^H 

tee 

2«' 

eec'd 

a-zee-d                              ^^^| 

^edsBpill 

flhftod 

ahaad 

n-shaud*                            ^^^| 

Ao9 

ah  60 

ihiio'd 

u-shi^c-d*                         ^^^H 

iboot 

shoat 

shout 

u-shuLt-                            ^^^H 

■hiTol 

zhringk 
zringk 

chriagk(t 

u-zhringh'(t                       ^^^H 

ningk(t 

n-zringic-(t                           ^^^| 

■mg 

ang 

xtag(d 

u-zmg-(d                              ^^^1 

nak 

ziDgk 

ziDgk(t 

U-ziDgk'(t                           ^^H 

dide 

xluyd 

zIuT'fi,  zluyduc 

u-ztuy-d,  u-xluy-dud         ^^^| 

riNr 

iling 

Kline(d 

u-zUDg'(d                           ^^^1 

mak 

sUngk 
aoa- 

Kliiigk(t 

u-zlingk'(t                          ^^^H 

■ow 

•nr 

zoa-d,  zoft'ud 

ti-zoa'd,  u-zon'ud               ^^^H 

ifwnd 

^tai'n 

Bpm-n(d 

u-spai-D(d                              ^^H 

^ 

Bpc«'a 

B]>ci:-ti(d 

u-H)H?c"n(d                             ^^H 

^"•g 

•priDg 

spriDg(d 

ii-fipring'(d                          ^^^1 

•Ung 

•ting 

8ting(d 

u-8tiQg-(<l                            ^^^1 

•liDk 

stingk 

8tiiigk(t 

^^^1 

■triw 

Ktrayr 

BtniyT(i! 

u-zwt^i-p'(t                 ^^^^^^^ 

•reep 

zvii^ep 

zwvvp(t 

srirn 

swum 

zwumfd 

z\rtng(d 

u-zwmg'{d                 ^^^^^^H 

•wing 

ewiug 

tetteh 

tai'ch 

tai-ch(t 

u-tai-i':h(t                            ^^^1 

tiirov 

droQ' 

droA'fid,  droft'd 

u-dran-ficj,  u-<1roa'd            ^^^| 

veare 

wai"T 

wair,  wai'vud 

u-wui'v,  u-wai'Tud            ^^^| 

win 

wee'n 

wrcn(d 

D-weeD'(d                            ^^^1 

wring 

vriiig 

Triiig(d 

u>Triiig(d                            ^^^1 

^  iM«  b  not  QMd  u  a  nrb;  lira  u  a  comnum 

adJMtire,  aod  generally  tix*          ^^^| 

ptWM  QUfrfa 

(Ts,  mvij  the  onlinnrr  mronitiK- 

^M 

■  W*  OM  u 

tt  additian  tbo  pu 

-tlcipial  luliectire  thnwl  ana  u-i^an4\u  teai-sAafd                 ^M 

•itAad.  irmfthmd  drytliod.    £»  wwi  rurf*  wmd- 

U'Skaud-,  "*  lie  WM  tffry  well            j^^^f 

Atl" 

^^ 

^^ 
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To  drown  la  peculiar ;  it  is  conjugated  thus,  both  forms 

being  equally  commoa : 

draewn  draewn  u-dracwn 

draownd         draowndud  u-draewndod 

Stbono  Verbs. 

I.  The  following  are  the  only  strong  verbs  retained  in 
their  simple  form : 


bee 

wau'z,  wnz 

u-bun 

to  be 

buyn 

baowii(d 

u-b(iown(d 

„  bind 

gruyn 

graewnfd 
vuewD(d 

ii-graewn(d,  u-graewndtic 

u-vaewn(d 

„  grind 

vuyn 

,,  Snd 

TTuyt 

vroa'Ot 

•u-rroa-5t 

„  write 

bniyd 

hron'ild,  hruud* 

u-roa-ild,  u-raud- 

„  ride 

tmi'd 

troaiid 

u-troa'ud 

„  tread 

git 

gau*t,  goa*ilt 

u-gau't,  u-goaflt 

„  forget 

vurgit- 

vurgautj  -goaut 

u-vurgau't,  -goa-ut 

sit 

zau't,  zoa-ut 

u-zau't,  u-zoa'{lt 

„  sit  or  set 

jpfcftfi 

8t^  d 

U-StUO'd 

„  stand 

goo 

wai-nt 

n-goo*,  u-gan-n 

„  go 

Xl-gmrn  is  used  adverbially  for  ago,  sometimes  for  Qone^  Le. 
df ceased ;  zon  dhu  pno'&r  oal  dturktnr-z  it-ijawn  (doad). 

II.  The  following  verba,  originally  strong,  have  the  weak 
termination  superadded  in  the  past  participle,  and  also  in  the 
past  tense  when  a  vonol  follows,  or  when  the  verb  ends  ia  r ; 


brai'k 

bn)ak(t 

u-broa'kt 

to  break 

droi'T 

drofl*v(d 

u-droavd 

„  drive 

spai-k 

spoa-k(t 

n-Rpoa'kt 

,,  spMik 

Iclui'v 

ldo«'v(d 

u-kloa'vd^ 

„  cleave,  ■'.«. 

stae-ai 

Btoa-l(d 

u-stoaid 

„  steal 

taeOr 

toa'ilrd 

u-toaiird 

„  tear 

tae-iik 

t£ok(t 

u-teokt 

„  take 

krcc'p 

kri>ii'p(t 

u-kroa'pt 

„  creep 

klum 

kloa-m(d 

u-kloa*md 

„  climb 

ruya 

roa'tiz^d 

u-roa'Qzd 

H  raise 

To  these  may  be  added  the  pa«t  participles  ....  u-bawrtkf, 
born,  from  bae-Hr,  not  used  in  this  sense  actively,  and  u-duurrd, 
another  form  of  u-diie-d,  from  do,  see  p.  213.  JHe  wta  u-bawntd 
n-voa'Hr  us  iui/m,  "Ho  was  bom,  before  his  time."  A  labourer 
would  say  to  his  employer,  JTaut  mus  ie«  goo  baetcd  «««)•,  pfai't  f 

>  Alio  weak  elmt/,  <itf{t),  t-MMftud. 
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tiay-c  u-duuH'it  dhUt'ie  q}\  **  What  must  I  go  about  now, 
pleaae?  I  have  done  {i.e.  finishod)  that  hodgo." 

The  foregoing  Main  aro  believed  to  contain  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  verbs  used  in  the  dialect,  which  do  not  fall  under  the 
regular  diTision  of  weak  verbs. 

The  formation  of  the  past  participle  by  the  prefix  «•  is 
oommon  to  all  verbs  alike.' 


Formation  op  the  Simple  Texses. 

Tranutivo  verba  bare  a  distinct  form  to  express  tho  per- 
fomunoe  of  tho  action,  without  an  object,  wliich  may  be 
Ottlled  the  intranaitive  form  or  form  of  complete  predication  ; 
tfaiu,  tnmsitiTo,  he  digi  tM  garden^  he  wrote  a  letter ;  intranai- 
live,  he  fiiga/or  a  livelihood,  he  tcrote  tcith  rigour. 

The  intronsitivo  form  adds  tho  termination  -ee  (or  -i)  to 
the  present  infinitive'  with  all  tenses  in  which  it  is  used.  In 
the  dialect  tbe  use  of  the  periphrastic  form  with  d^,  and  of 
the  ULxiliary  verbs  generally,  is  so  much  the  nile  that  the 
ibfinitive  of  the  principal  verb  is  the  part  most  used  in  ordi> 
Boiy  sentences,  while  the  tense,  state,  etc.,  are  formed  by  the 
toxiliaries. 

'  TU»  «  (atualljr  vriUen  «-  in  dialoct  vorlo)  u  Urn  Old  EnglUh  (and  6«niMa) 
fS«BbiotMl  <iooD  ftfter  1100  Ui  i-,  v*.  l\  vu  lent  from  the  h'oilliprn  dUleei 
**I7  wilj;  in  ibe  MiiUaitil  it  ww  atnppcaring  in  Chaucer's  time,  thoogb  ht 

Ilkth  m  tbii  Bun  hU  )uat  eoan  t-nttM 
fan 

Al  Aliuandro  ht  wu  irfau  it  wu  womni. 
widt  ihi  iridenine  iuto  «-,  cuinpiire  tk«  ooosaionsl  lue  of  a  for  i'  =w  in  Tudor 

*  TW  •<#  or  -•'  (often  wriUca  •]/  io  Wcalcrn  dialoci  warlu}  i*  oadentood  to  b« 
|>*|ni«itice  of  tbc  An)fIo-«Knn  inflnitivo  .»t>,  .tat,  retunod  in  •  special  eoa- 
*■>■«.  Iliif  tamiUBtipn  dUnppoved  from  tlic  Xortheni  dialect  MoiiMt,  and 
^pNwrrtd  in  th«  Sonlhon  mnch  lungL-r  esaa  tluo  in  tlia  Uidland.  In  tb« 
)<«tt  It  hui  tweoBw  -«,  -4,  bcfon  tlic  t«atli  rentorr,  uid  u'U  tfltally^  lost  befors 
lUO.  But  in  tb*  Southern  dialMt  the  Ancrm  JiiwU,  ihout  1200,  Lu  almji 
*•  hi]  Inna  in  -«•.  In  tbe  Aytnbitt  ^ Inye^ft,  1540,  thU  u  mostly  m,  i,  y,  w  <, 
"hk  bwu  nj^  zrtaXn  ttnnfct**  voU*  taly."  Data  for  cosnoctJng  this  nitli  the 
*&■  {ainitire  '  uf  Uie  raooBrn  Soutb-wflsteni  dinlrcta  ore  not  fortbconuDg ; 
M»  A*  prebaUi  cotnae  wa«,  that  u  thi  final  towcI  wna  already  by  Robert  of 
BI^Mh,  1398,  elided  beforu  a  wnrd  beginning  with  a  towcL,  it  canut  at  length 
to  Iw  dnmed  before  any  word,  and  reiBine<l  only  vliuit  tbv>  iiifinittvc  wai  not 
Ueead  by  an  ebJMt.  Iti  hiitory  voold  thns  be  analogotu  to  that  of  miw,  my.- 
■■■  ni  Im  nwdin  all  po»ilii)n»,  tbva  oontnctnl  to  nti  before  a  conaonant,  then 
flHlIy  k«fer«  a  rowel  alio,  Icat-inf;  mint  aa  an  abaolute  or  tDdepeodent  form.  In 
(Mfc  eaaa  a  eootraction,  origtnally  eu^ihonii!,  lia>  dcrelopod  a  ayntactical  diitinc- 
liai:  mf  kooH, tin hoQH  h  inmi#;  hj  ti  ^ig  gracicn,  tti  draatMi  tm  d*jfe$. — U. 
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Verb  DIG. 

InHieaiive. 
TaAimTn'R. 

iaay,  ec,  etc.  du  dig 
aay,  eo^  «te.  digz 
(dbu  gmevn) 
aay  bf!e  u-di^-^cn 
Bay,    ee,   etc.   dig 

(dhu  grnewo) 
aay,  oo,  ete.  dig*d 

(au-i  dhu  laut) 
aay  daod-  dig 
aay  wuk  ii-(!ig*£en 
(dim  gruewn) 

SHhjMitHiet. 
'  oeef  any  digz  (dhu 
I      graewB) 
,  neef  aay  dii  dig 
neef  aay  bee  u-dig'^cn 
neef  aay  dig  (dhu 

gracwii) 
neef  aay  dud'  di^ 


Pre*,  fftthitnat 
JPr$9.  Actual 

Past  Genrral 

„    Emphatic 
ImpwfKt 


Pre».3aititml 

„  Actual 
Pott  General 
Imper/eet 


IvraAJismTs. 
aay  du  dig'^o 
aay  dig-us 

{th  $anu  as  the  TiransittF*). 
aay  dig'ud 

aay  dud  dig'Jfo 

■ay  daed-  dig 'to 

(same  as  M*  TVdnttVi'M). 
aay  ytioB  tfi  dig*€o 


neef  aay  dig-as 
neef  orty  du  dig'fo 
{same  at  the  IVaneitice'), 


Present 


Deef  aay  dig'ud 
netf  aay  dud '  digf?o 
neef  aay  wuuz  u-digcca    {same  as  the  TraHeitiva). 

Imperative. 

dig*6e  I 


tC  dig'Sa 

{same  as  the  Transitive). 


dig  (dbu  graewn) 

Injmiiiife. 

Pre*,  ffahitwd     tQ  dig  (dbu  graevn) 
„    Actual       Uk  beu  ti-dig-i:cu 

Peutuiple  and  Gerund. 

Pretent  dig'Seo,  u-dig'i^en,  u-dig-^en  oa. 

Poet  tile  u-dig  (dhu  gracwu)     u-dig-ud» 

tue  u-dig'd  (ul) 

tue-v  u-dig  tiie-v  u-dig'nd 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  and  from  tho  foUowing  ex- 
amples, that  we  add  the  ^.e  termination  to  the  imperative  n 
well  oa  the  infiuitive  when  used  intrausitively. 

Examples.  Aay  rf«  tcitvrk  tii  haa-frndtiritiit  "I  work  at 
carpenter iug."    Aay  graetcn  dbu  griee;  "  I  ground  the  griat.'* 

^  Tliii  lAivAlIy  eqnivaloit  to  if  I  thoitid  dig,  i.6.  pore  bTpolhnis. 
*  It  efaoald  be  noted  bero  thiit  Die  »  \*  not  Uie  partkipial  prefix,  Irat  u  tha 
contnetioa  ttl  hart,  lA.  tc  Amw  dug.     Tho  prefix  U  tun  drpppM  lot  tufkumf. 
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2^e^  aatf  d&  rach-n  airm,  "  If  I  fetch  him  (it)  homo."  Neef 
aoff  dud  draa-eh  d/iu  (m^^  "  If  I  should  thrush  tho  wheat." 
Anjf  da  tcuttrkie  tunrubl  aa'rd,  "I  work  terribly  hard."  Aew* 
dhu  drinrfk  dit  wuurkfie  !  "  How  the  boer  works  (ferments) !  " 
JE*  graewttuU  at*  I  naif^  *'IIo  kept  oa  grinding  oil  oight." 
Nee/uur  dA  miil'kie  zdo'n  unitiif,  "  If  she  milk  aoon  enough." 
Ntt^f  aay  draa-sJiud  ma'slur-n  dhai,  "If  I  thrashed  faster  than 
thejr."  Wee  icuurkm,  mu^n!  *'Wc  irorA*,  remember!"  Yke 
daed'it  ffritf/n  un  rui'ie,  "Tou  did  not  grind  it  properly." 
jr#5^  «ffy  car/i-fiz-n,  im-f  iti't-n,  "  If  I  fetch  it,  I'll  eat  it." 
Saif  ^ii€  tetiz  vur  drtut'ifiie  lig  ee',  t/ite-d  lie  u  mae'tint  ehoa'Hr 
tmm!^  f  "  If  you  were  to  thrash  like  him,  you  would  bo  a  man, 
sore  enough  I"  D/iee  ting  dhik  zau'ng  !  aftuur?  "Sing  thou 
that  MDg  t  dost  hoar  Y  "  Katrm  naew  !  zittg'^  lig  u  jnae'&ti^ 
"Oooke  now!  sing  like  a  man."  Leak  shaa-rp!  dig'ie  pitr  dhee 
htyVf  "Look  sharp!  dig  for  your  life."  £e  aa-kg  mie  va-ruyt 
n  ladr  rau'r-n,  '*  He  aaked  me  to  write  a  letter  for  him."  Aag 
woMd-n  ae-6hl  iu  rruyt  tnie-zuul',  "I  was  not  able  to  write 
myvelf."  Tii  vrag'tie  mtui;  tnugny  -«  maa'yn  as'rdy  "To  write 
w<^  remember^  is  main  hard."  Ee'z  u  ktwpikul  skatrlurtf — 
muy  hicuuy ;  ee-kn  fuj'urie  Ug  u  maeun,  "He's  a  capital 
scholar — my  boy ;  he  can  cipher  like  a  man."  Aa^f  win  jiti 
tt-wea»k'ien  caiir'  fe,  un  dhae'Ar  ym  bee.  !  "I  was  just  wishing 
Ibr  yoo,  and  there  you  are!"  Aa'c-ic  braa't  dhu  plaa-m?  aatj 
aerdie  dig-icn  oa-m  awp,  "  Have  yon  brought  the  plants?  I 
iBW  rou  digging  (of)  them  up."  Waut  dite  ur  diie'  ^  Ee 
•cttt'cvf.  Doa'in  t  dde'  ur  ?  Efi  dtic ;  ea  rfu  tcai'iie  daetp» 
tatten  nuf&k;  "  "What  does  he  do  P  he  weaves.  Doesn't  I 
doen  he  ?  He  docs ;  he  weaves  down  (at  the)  town  mills." 
CTiJ-aa  dhoit,  sotifis!  fund  b^e  aa-kllen  oa?  "Holloa  then, 
WCf  mfttM  I  whxit  are  you  doing  ? "  Draa-sftie  uwai^  mie 
trnmn^r  "Thrash  away,  my  boy !  " 

The  nominative  pronoun  is  often  omitted,  as  :  Ihi  zinQ'ie, 
dM'Am  urf  "(He)  sings,  does  he  not?"  JDu  kaeeh  tatum, 
dcrn  urf  *'  (He)  catohes  wants,  does  he  not  P  "  (i.e.  he  is  a 
■olc-catcher). 

Til*  inflexions  given  above,  digz^  digits^  digfd,  dig-ttd,  are 
<in«iiM>n  to  all  persons,  in  both  numbers.     But  instead  of  the 
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form  in  -a,  the  old  inflexion  in  -th  is  also  found,  not  only  in 
the  3rd  person  singular  and  plural,  but  even  in  the  Ist,  as: 
ee  tcmrkth,  lihni  zaeth,  dhai  lee'tth,  ce  nttrnth  (ho  runs),  dltai 
grutjnth,  €e  mmdurstun'th,  dim  wuur'Wi,  aatj  Ue-vih,  any  zneth' 
(I  says).  This  form  is  still  common  in  our  hill-country  dis< 
trict,  but  throughout  the  great  vale  of  "VfosX.  Somerset  it  is 
becoming  rare,  except  with  old  people,  so  that  the  peri- 
phrastio  (7  d&  tcawkie,  etc.)  is  now  the  most  usual  form  of 
expression  for  the  unomphatic  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods.  The  form  of  the  principal  vurb  iu  -t/i  is  unemphatic ; 
but  tlie  emphatic  assertions  /t«  haSf  hi*  docs,  which  in  the  vale 
district  arc  ce  aa'r,  ee  due',  would  be,  in  the  hill  district  and 
throughout  North  Devon,  ee  aa'th,  ee  di'i/h'. 

The  iuiloxiuus  of  the  auxiliaries  for  the  various  persona  ore 
given  further  on,  and  at  the  end  of  these  will  be  found  the 
full  conjugation  of  tho  verb  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  by 
the  aid  of  auxiliaries. 

The  infinitive  is  used  without  any  preposition  after  aaxili- 
aries,  etc.,  as  in  ordinary  Knglish  :  D/uti  witd-n  iwrrAr  noa 
moo'6r,  "  They  would  not  weave  any  longer."  Lat  urn  zee, 
"  Let  them  see."  Aa^  yuurd  urn  zai;  *'  I  heard  them  say." 
Abo  with  io,  as:  Aai/  ahud  luyk  t-ab-m,  "I  should  like  to 
have  it  (him)."  The  infinitive  of  purpose  is  expressed  by 
c«r  (like  French  pour),  as :  Ee  dfwd-n  ffoo-  rtir  due  ut,  •*  He  did 
not  intend  to  do  it."  Dhai  awn  gawt  uoa'urt  vur  ai't,  "They 
have  not  got  anything  to  cat."  Both  infinitives  are  ofteoi 
expressed  by  /or  to,  as :  Uur  uatu'riiud  vur  tu  buyd  awm 
tit-maa-ru,  an  yue  plai'z,  "Sho  {i.e.  my  wife)  would  wish  la 
stay  at  home  to-morrow,  an  you  please."  Dhai  ua'n  u-gau^6l 
noa  kioaHa  vur  tH  goo-  teai,  "  They  have  not  got  any  cloUies 
(for)  to  go  with,"  i>.  to  wear. 

The  gerund,  or  verbal  noun,  and  parttoiple,  or  verbal  adjec- 
tive,  have  the  same  form,  as:  £e-z  u  noaien/uul-ur,  bud  tcawt-m 
dhu  gdo'd  t&e  un  oa  noa'ien  ?  "  He  is  a  knowing  fellow^  ba<^ 
what'f)  the  good  to  him  of  knomng  ?  " 

[The  form  used  with  tho  verb  to  be  seems  to  be  that  of  xi^m 
verbal  noun.  Aay  bee  u-zing'ien,  is  really  "I  am  at  or  «-i 
singing.''    Ego  ntm  in  cantando,  not  ego  sum  eaniatts. 
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the  gerand  is  so  derived  la  ordinary  Eaglish  is  well  known : 
"  I  foand  it  i«  ploughing  the  field,*'  being  a  lato  controctioa 
of,  **  I  found  it  in  ploughing  of  the  field,"  or  more  fully,  *'  I 
found  it  in  the  ploughing  of  tho  field."  Compare  the  Somoraet 
Any  Mt€'d-n  n-phnc'ien  oa  dhu  ree-fii.  Tn  Scotch  and  some 
^forthumbrian  diaiccta,  oa  the  coutrory,  it  is  the  true  parti- 
dpb)  in  -atui  which  is  used  with  the  Tcrb  to  be,  "  I  am 
ma§an(d),  he  wsa plfwanfd)  the  field,"  quite  distinct  from  "I 
found  it  in  pleua-im  the  field."  The  English  participle  in 
'ing  is  a  compromise  between  tho  two,  for  it  has  dropped  the 
prefix  of  the  Southern,  and  the  distinctive  terrniuation  of  the 
Northern.— J.  A.  H.  M.] 

Tho  prefix  w-  (ri)  of  the  present  and  past  participles  is 
g^terally  preserved,  but  frequently  omitted  for  euphony's  sake 
after  a  short  rowel,  and  always  when  the  participles  are  used 
adjflctively ;  as :  Aay  Ue  stng-ceit,  but  emphatically.  Any  hte' 
u-ztng-ien^  "I  am  singing."  Ee-z  u  tnaa'r^ed  mae'&ny  "He  is  a 
married  man."  In  several  verbs,  in  which  tbo  post  participle 
has  come  to  bo  regular  and  weak,  there  is  still  an  adjective 
form  LTte  the  original  strong  participle,  as:  Vhtt  mydur-z 
au'l  u-dringk'tt  " The  cider  is  all  drunk."  Aawur  Uur'chui 
WMi  druungk'i  u  fud-htr,  Uurs  nai't,  "  Our  Richard  was  (as) 
drunk  as  a  fiddler,  last  night."  Dhik'le  jau'h'i  n-dHe'd,  "  That 
job  is  dono,"  i.e.  complete.  Ttcuz  h  dunn'  jaiib  rfl«T-n,  "  It 
was  a  done  job  for  him,"  actum  erat  de  eo. 

The  use  of  tho  historic  pruscnt  is  oxtremoly  common ;  in 
narrating  events  nr  con voraat ions,  such  expressions  as  the 
following  are  constantly  used,  even  when  what  is  related 
happened  long  ago ;  Zoa  aay  zaer  tne  nn,  s-aay,  "  So  I  says 
to  him,  says  I."  U  stuth;  ur  zacth-,  "  He,  she  says."  Zoa 
t-aay,  "So  says  I."  Zoa  t-ce\  "So  says  he."  Zoa  *-ui4r, 
"So  says  she."  Ec-n  «/■  goo'im,  "  Tn  she  goes."  Ang  au-pt 
wA  ni€  an*,  *'  I  up  with  my  hand."  Aay  eeirz  icit  mie  vio't, 
"  I  in  with  my  foot."  Attg  eeif  ti  goo;  or  Ee'n  aay  goo'ia, 
"  I  went  in."     Ai^tci  &  kmrmth,  "  Out  he  comes." 

The  verb  j^o  is  peculiar.  The  present  participle  and  gcnmd 
is  gmi'n;  the  past  participle  is  u-goo',  while  the  adverb  "ago" 
is  tt-goH-H.  Curious  forms  of  tho  imperative  Een'  id  goo'  ! 
"  Go  in !  "  Acict  tu  goo  f  "  Go  out !  "  are  difficult  to  explain. 
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Bo  Au'p  t&  kaivm  !  "Come  up  I"  AetH  t&  kau'ml  "Gome 
out ! "  Baak  tti  katt'm  !  "  Come  back  !  "  These  expredsions 
are  all  emphatic,  aud  would  be  used  •specially  while  assistance 
was  being  given — in  lending  a  hand,  for  instance. 

VerlM  can  be  coined  almost  at  will,  and  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  convert  nouns  into  verba,  even  whoa  a  conven- 
tional verb  already  exists  to  exproRS  the  action ;  such  aa  to 
bioeh'itr^e,  /aa'rmitrie,  kaa'fmturH,  kutyA/dur^e,  blaa'htmuih^, 
Ufftjfur^c.  (to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  poultry  dealer  or  higgler), 
d<tu'k(»rh%  mitturie,  iftko'tnack'ttrte,  etc.  The  practice  of 
nearly  all  trades  or  professions  is  expressed  by  the  noun  de- 
noting the  practiser  being  converted  iuto  an  intratmtice  and 
freqiientaHr^  verb,  as  in  the  examples  above,  by  the  common 
inflexion  of  the  intiaitive  being  added.  A  man  said  to  me 
not  long  sinoo,  Aay  shaa'n/aa'rniNrfe  mwie  mmich  iairny-ffur, 
"  I  shall  not  farm  (i.e.  continue  farming)  very  much  longer." 
Since  the  above  was  written  a  man  said  to  mo,  Aay  duft  u 
lee'dl  tu  hhoch'Hn,  *'  I  do  a  little  at  the  trade  of  a  butcher/' 
This  latter  has  oome  to  bo  the  common  word  for  "the  butcher- 
ing line." 

AuxiUAKT  Verbs. 

As  before  stated,  auxiliary  verba  hold  ia  this  dialect  a  posi- 
tion much  more  important  than  in  literary  English  ;  indeed 
very  few  of  our  sentences  are  without  one.  They  are  aa  follows : 
&«  or  6fl,  ae-il^  aa-v  or  wr,  due,  wii/,  nhaa'l,  mUd  {may  or  might) 
and  kan ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  difHcult  to  give  auy  account 
of  their  various  uses  which  shall  be  at  all  intelligible,  I  have 
thought  it  beat,  seeing  how  large  a  part  they  play  in  our 
speech,  to  collect  a  number  of  idiomatic  sontcaccs,  such  as 
are  to  be  heard  daily,  in  the  order  of  the  several  conjugations^ 
and  so  very  fully  to  exemplify  their  use.  I  have  in  oach  case 
takoD  the  simple  affirmative,  the  simple  negative,  the  interro- 
gative, and  the  negative  interrogative. 

Although  I  may  bo  open  to  thd  charge  of  having  given 
imdne  space  to  those  auxiliary  verbs,  yet  their  use  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  dialect  that,  independently  of  the  general 
notion  of  construction  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of  these 
8ent«nocsj  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  curtailing. 
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Tau  Vebb   to  BE. 


PtwhU  Affirmative. 
JLmj  bee  o-fee-ilrd  oa  ut,  I  um  afraid  of  it 

Dnee,  U'rt  (or  dhee-rt)  u  muump 

aid, 
Ai'»  {or  uttr-«)  ti-fwtts  tut  due 

Dt,  .  .  .  u  oi'z, 
Wee  bee  {or  wce-m)  au-1  oa  as 

u-wwyWflo,  wee  bee*, 
Tifl  bee    (or   yiU-m)   Trau-ng 

donuik'tud,  yue  bee, 
Dhai  bee  au'l  a-broa*kt 
(tutial  form  in  speaking  ottkmffi) 
Miai-in  aa'l  gwai'D  au'm 
(luiul  (bno  in  ipeakiog  of /w«oiu ) 

Present  Nfffaiive. 


Thou  art  a  mump-head  (very 

common  phrase]. 
He  {or  she)  ia  forced  (obliged) 

todoit,  .  .  .  hei«(8eep.l75). 
Wo  arc  all  of  us  waiting,  wo  are. 

Yon  are  wrong  directed  (t.*.mia- 

informcd)i  you  anj. 
Thoy  are  all  broken. 

Thoj  arc  oU  going  home. 


Aaj  btte'dn  saaf  oa  ut, 

Db*e     aa*Tt-D     kwanrtur-T    n 

fnalmr 
Ai  {or  nnr)  id-n  (or  aed-n)    n 

W*t  luyk  Tiu-  tiW,  noa  id-n, 
M*«*  bae  uQ  jiah  tJo"1z, 
Tue  bae'Aa  gwai'n  ror  ab-mrur 

au  jiah  mDUD've,  yiie  baeunt, 


I  am  not  aafe  («'.«.  snro)  of  it. 
Thou  art  oot  the  quarter  of  a 

fellow  {i.e.  of  u  man). 
He  {or  sho)  is  not  at  all  likely 

(for)  to  (do  it),  DOf  be  is  not. 
We  are  not  such  fool  a. 
You  are  not  going  for  to  have  it 

furany8Uchapnee,you  arecot. 


(The  most  oommoo  motUt  of  deouniog  a  bid.) 

Dhai  bae-iln  b^o  dreo  prao-ilrts     They  are  not  aboTe  three  CLuarten 

&ft*t  ee't,  fatted  yet. 

Prtsent  iHterroyatiie  SimpU. 

Bm  tty  a  luy-klfo  utao'An  tut     Am  I  a  likely  man  for  (to)  do  it? 


d&e-ut? 
Urt    dhfo   fwftiii    ta    wnurk 

a-BaainSen  ? 
Bivrfi&t?    £xnur?  ahoa-r! 


Art   thou  going   to  work  this 

mominpy 
la  he  {or  i«he  or  it)  fit  (suitable  ?) 
Is  he  (she  or  it)?  lore! 
(Tlu  latter  ia  the  nanal  expktire  rejoinder  to  any  kind  of  infor- 
SMlioQ  Si  VoptrtoM  QT  thinff«—«z  ut  ?  shoaT !  as  to  facts.) 
Bm    wm    ae-uhl    mr  kaa-r-u  ?      Arc  wo  able  to  carry  it  ?  it  ia  too 


z-t-aT-£e,  acd-n  ur? 
Bee  yue  kJlm  aa  dr-n? 

Bm  iDtai  kaowz  n-zoa-1  ?  bee  um 
dee^r,  bc«  um  ? 


heaTy,  is  it  not  ? 
Are  you  come  after  (to  fetch)  H 

(or  him)  ? 
Arc  those  cowa  sold  ?     Are  they 

door,  are  they  ? 


PrMeni  InUrro^atite  Ntgaiivt. 

Barfia  aay  t-ab-m,  dhun?  AmInottohaTeit(orhim)then? 

Bm  kaa-m  tn  lae  ut,  bacun  eca  f  I  am  come  too  late,  am  I  not  ? 

As-t-n  dhee    gwni-n    aa*m  tu  Art  thou   not  going    homo    at 
dunur  Inym  r  dinner  time  ? 
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Aed-n  ur  ^wiu*n  t-ae*u  noailn?       Is  ho  not  going  to  hare  any? 
Bae'On  wee-  vur  t>ae-Q  sau'm     Are  u>«  not  (for)  to  havo  soma 


oa  ut,  dhun  ? 


of  it,  then  ? 


Boe-iln  nus  g£o*d  nunf  Tur  ee*  7     Are  not  wc  good  ooough  for  Aim  f 


TauT  2e? 


for  you  ? 


Bae'Qn  yiie  n  lee'dl  boet  ti^e*     Are  you  not  a  little  too  fJast 


Bae'un  dhai-  dhu  saeum? 
Bac'Qu  dhui*  dhu  8ae*{im  voaks? 
£ae*iia  um  moa'yn  kikea? 


(pe 


? 


jiersuaaiToj,  now 
Are  not  they  the  eanie  (things)? 
Alt}  not  they  the  Bame  (penoni)  P 
Are  they  not  very  coone  ? 


Pott  Aj^mdth-e. 


1  Teas  just  on  the  point  of  going. 
Thou  wast  a  very  long  wlule. 
Thou  wait  there,  I  saw  thee. 


He  (or  aho)  was  token  ill,  wa« 

not  he  («he)  ? 
Wc  vere  all  wet  through. 
You  were  the  worst  of  all. 
They  were  all  killed,  except  four, 

they  were. 


Aay  ^roxjis*  pun  gwfli'n, 
Dhee  wust  u  mauTtl  wuyiil, 
Dhee  wuuz*  dhae-iir,  aay  8ce*d 

dbee, 
Ai  (or  u)  wuz   {or  uur  wu«) 

n-t^k  bae'dd,  wand-a  ur? 
"Wee  wuz  au'l  wat  dnie, 
Tie  wux  dhn  wus't  oa-m  an-I, 
Dhai  wuz  au'l  u-kee'illd,  ecu  tu 

Taawur,  dhai  wan-z. 

Pott  Kt^atitf. 

Aay  waud-n  unco-uR  dhu  places,      I  was  not  near  the  plare. 

Dbfo  wu8-n  tau'Id  unuuf, 

Ee  (ai.  u)  or  uur  waud-n  u  beet 

dhu  w^8'  vauT  nt,  wanz  ur? 
Wee    waud-n    dhaeilr    zco'nd 

nnunf,  wauz-  ua? 
Tiio  (wee)  waud-n  etcn  t^aewz, 

hauu  aay  kau*ra, 
Dhai  M'aud-n  n-kaecht,  noa*iln 

oa-m,  dbai  waud-n. 


Thou  wast  not  tall  unou};h. 

He  or  she  was  not  any  the  worse 

for  it,  was  he  (she)  ? 
Wt  wcro  not  there  soon  enough, 

were  we  ? 
You  were  not  in  the  house,  when 

1  came. 
They  were  not  caught,   any  of 

them,  tlioy  were  not. 


Poit  Int^rrogativ*  Simple. 
Wuz  aay  gwatn  Tur  due-  dhaat.      Was  I  going  to  do   that,  dost 


8-dhink  ? 
Wlz  dhee  {or  wuurt  dhee)  dhu 
maayd? 

Wuz  ee-  («-iiur)ee-n  tOmaaTkut? 
Wuz  wee  dhu  mai'n  yic  aa-ks 

vairr 
Wuz  dhai  bai-gz  n-puut  uwai-  ? 


think  ? 
Wast  Ihou  the  girl  ? 

Was  he  {or  she)  at  the  market  ? 
Were  we  the  men  yon  imjuired 

for? 
Were  thoso  sacks  put  away  f 


Paat  Intvrrogattre  Nfgatite. 
Wau-d-n  aay  vur  tii  Toch-n  ?  Waa  I  not  (i.*.  had  I  not)  to 


Wans-n  dhco  Inu-ng  wai  uo  ? 
Wus-n  dhee  dniiingk  lua*9  nai-t  ? 
Waud-n  ee  u-Iae-isCcu  oa  un? 


fetch  it  (or)  him? 
Wast  not  thou  along  with  him? 
Wast  thou  not  drunk  last  night? 
Wa6nothelaciDg{thrashing)him? 
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Wwd-n  uur'  su  bacttd-z  ee*, 

iir-nr^  beet-n  kr^om  ? 
WbuU-h    wcv'    puiLT'tfc    vaul 

n-gyntt-l#cd  ? 
Wau'd-n  uus  vor  tu  staa'p  ? 

'Wan'd-n  yiie  u-toa-al  vur  til  git 
yuur  zQuIz  eeo  au'rttur? 

Witt-d-B    dhai    (Ibae'Or   yoa'fir 
ebJ-ep  ? 

Injin 

Aay  wftQ'rn  an  vxit  tH  bSe  shonQr 

«or  to  b^e  dhaH'iir  bSe  tuym. 

Dbaiau'ftubeo  u-Bhco'^mdaa  nt. 


Was  not  4fi«  as  bad  as  h«  e^ery 

bit  and  cramb  ? 
Were  w*  not  very  frigbtencd? 

■Were  we  not  {i.$.  had  wo  not)  to 

stop  (remain)  ? 
Were  you  not  told  to  get  ready 

(/((.  yourselves  in  order)  ? 
Were  not  thoK  your  ibeep  ? 

I  warned  him  to  be  iinre  to  be 

there  in  time  (betimes). 
They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 


TO  EA  YE. 
Prttent  JJirmatite. 


l»j"-Ta-£Ofl-Id  rofe  io-1,  oa-n  ees? 
McM  u-to&'&rd  dht!o  puch'or, 

•i>n7 
Brdi  (w  ee'T)  n-wuy*pd  au'p 

dbalua'^,  oa'cur? 


Curr  (or  uur-db)  a-soa'rd  dhu 

Vkt  u-flhand'  au'i  dhu  mijlk, 
Tiit-T  u-gan-t  n  s^'d  pUiefls, 
DbuT  n-fuQ-^Ffih   dhar  toat- 
n^  ox,  aa'n  um  ? 

Prtiieni 
AijH-Q  a-KLfd  noa-virt  oa  un, 
Dhttu-a  u-biin  nrad-fe, — lu*  ? 
£b  t«r  ai)    aa'n    {or    au'th-u) 

B-gU't  u  bee't, — aii'T  ur? 
Weo  u-a  a-t^o'kt  ut,  naut  ee% 


I  have  sold  ray  wool,  have  I  not? 

Thou  hast  torn  (broken)  thy 
pitcher,  hast  not? 

He  has  wiptd  up  the  linbay, 
bast  be  not?  {i.e.  madu  aides 
to  the  shed,  with  long  faggots 
of  bmakwood  callod  mpstS. 

She  has  served  (fed)  the  thiugs 
(live  stock). 

Wo  have  spilt  all  the  milk- 

Yiiu  hare  «  good  place. 

They  hare  finished  their  fore- 
noons (laueb),  have  they  not? 

NegeUvt. 
I  hare  not  seen  onytLing  of  him. 
Thou  Iiflst  not  beonnireody — hast? 
He  haa  not  any — ^lias  he  ? 

We  have  not  taken  (hired)  it  yet 
{i.e.  land — of  a  house  would 
be  said  u-Uck'n,  taken  Aim). 

You  have  not  sown  any  Tetchee 
yet,  have  you  ? 

You  have  not  done  it — to  bo  sure ! 

They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Tw  u  a  n-zoa'fld  noa  dhaach'ez 

^-t.— OBT  ur  P 
S«  u-n  n^i^e-d  ut,  bee  ■hoa'ilr! 
iHut  u'o  DOA-&r*tu*  Him-  woi  ut, 

'  IV  bflmtire  ol  U  ^  a  oft«n  oioined  aft«r  «riV/,  before  an  idjcotiTfl  or 
''•wb— «  M-J  ijkMT&r  l»  kau-m  (he  trill  ba  cure  to  conip).  Sm  other  oxmDplM 
wriM  mO^  wmti,  de.  Tbo  tnSinlivv  i*  often  omittod  after  vaed  <9  is  m  mi^h 
w/  m  tm-hl-t  a  v»ft  lit  (boiiQotbaU  u  bod  os  be  tued  to  rb«}). 

*  Hat.  sfiia,  twd  (wowiiaDU  eomiag  t4g«tb«r,  oan  ta  droppM  ;  attend  tlowtj 
Wi  «««U  U  MM-Ort  tm  Ar.    So  s)m  p.  193,  WH-ruyt  tot  wm-  ruyt. 
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Pftteni  iHUrrogative  SimpU. 


TTt  any  zaed"  oanSrl? 

TJa  dhee'*  yuur'd  oa  ut? 

Uv  uur  a-zaa-t  dhu  ai-n  ? 

XTv  uus  u-gau't  tut  mak*  *  dhik 

aj? 
TJv  yAe  {or  v-^e)  a-ae'dd  j\xm 

brnk'aus  ? 
Ur  dhai  (or  U7  urn)  n-ltSep'  dbur 

chuurch  nVIur ? 


Haru  I  said  anything? 

Hast  thou  heBrxl  of  it? 

Hhs  she  set  the  hen  (abrood). 

Have  wo  to  moke  that  hedge? 

Have  you  finiahed  your  break* 
fast? 

Have  Uiey  atteadcd  church  re- 
gularly ?  [compare  htping 
chapeh  at  college). 

Preimt  Initrrogative  Negatkt, 
Aa*ii  aay  u-WDurk  aard  uuuuf  *,      Hare  not  I  worked  hard  ODougfa, 


dhuD? 
A»-n       u-bua      tu       plaow* 

Z'Ciau'raSeD? 
Aa-n  ur  u-drag'  dhu  vee'iil  ee"t? 

Aoii  nor  U'Bkyaa'l  dhu  mulk  ? 


then? 
Ha!it  (thou)  not  been  ploughiog 

this  morning? 
Huh  not  ho  dragged  (harrowed) 

Ihu  field  yet  ? 
Has  not  she  scalded  the  milk  ? 

(technical, — milk  is  scalded  to 

raise  the  cream). 
Hare  wo  not  bad  all  (that)  waa 

coming  (due)  to  us  ? 
HuTo  not  wo  any  more  to  do? 

Have  not  you  any  bread  in  (the) 

boose? 
Hare  not  yon  been  after  lum? 

(to  fetch  him). 
Hare  not  they  learnt  their  book  ? 


Aa'n    wee    n-ae'Qd    aul    wnz 

u-kau'oifen  tiie-s  ? 
Aa'n   uus    noa'urt   moa-ilr   tut 

dihe? 
Aa'n,  yde'  noa  braid  fen  acvK? 

Aa'n.  £e  u-bun  aa'dr-n  ? 

Aa'n  dhsi  {or  aa-n  um)  u-laa-m 
dhur  bikpk  ? 

Pa»t  Affirmatiet, 

Aay-d  a-zee'd-n  diic-i^on  oa  ut,       I  had  seen  him  doing  it. 
Aay  ad-  n-gau-t  wau'n,  voaT  aay 

lau-s-D, 
Dhee-dAn-bun*  dhur,  an-lsae'iim 

tuym, 
Dheo  ad'-9  u-raown  un,  Tur  aay 

zeod  dhee  ab-m,* 


I  had  one,  before  1  lost  it. 

Thon  hadst  been  there  all  the 
time  {i.e.  neTcrthelea). 

Thou  hadtt  foood  it,  for  I  saw 
thee  hare  it. 


*  la  this  iostanCn  M  In  lome  few  othere,  the  jiariJripiat  prefix  is  dnippMl.  ThU 
Is  metrelv  euphonic  in  rupid  ^c-EN:h:  even  in  this  combuiatiDB,  if  ueUbontoty 
uttered,  U  would  tit-  r>  dKtt-  u-i/nurfi. 

*  Jf«ib  IB  qnito  tochuical  nod  Hgnili(«  to  uhop  down  oU  bosha  and  t«  clear  tbe 
ditcbos,  tkrowiag  tho  wxb  on  tho  t«p  of  tli«  h&ok.  etc. 

*  Tbe  verb  lo  hm>*  in  genvmlly  nuiilisrjr,  oud  in  the  Miue  of  holding  ur  pM- 
tt$ti»f  is  most  cominonlv  BtipplenienU'd  by  n^vt.  A»  in  receiTrtl  £o)cli?b,  it 
imf^es  oUigatiDQ ;  at  /  had  to  riw  for  my  life,  thoujfb  is  this  c«sti  wn  iih'tald 
n;  Aajfd  H-f»u-t  tu  MMr-N. 
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^^_^  Vor^  u-kaeoh-t  aup  dha  Tuyilr 

She  had  lighted  ap  the  fire  in               H 

^^H      AMI  nd'een^es, 

readinosB  ?                                                H 

^^^  Wee-d  u-toa'ld-n  wee-d  sdo'ndor 

We  had  told  him  we  had  sooner              H 

■             bojd  u-dhaew-f-D, 

stay  without  it.                                     1 

^^H  IV'ee  id*  n-gBQ't  u  brae-Ov  snyt 

We  had  a  brare  sight  of  them,               1 

^^H      oa-m,  sfaoA'ilr  nuuf- ! 

sure  enough !                                            1 

^^^  Tde-d  badT  lat-n  o-lou-uQ,  fi^o 

Tou  had  hotter  leave  him  alooe,               H 

I             ad'  aty  tuul-  £e. 

you  had  I  toll  you.                                 H 

^^^  Bhai-d  q-Uq-s  aal  dhur  t^ols, 

Thoy  bad  lost  all  their  tooln.                     ■ 

^^B  Dhat  ad*  ehoa-ilr,  u^npai'D  mau's 

They  had  indeed,  epent  almost         ^^H 

^^^       bad  UT'iufe-dhing, 

(bat)  everything.                           ^^H 

H                                                       J^oft  Ntgetiv$.                                                    ^^| 

H          Aay  nd-n  u-dt^e'd  noa-urt, 

I  had  not  done  anything.                    ^^H 

^^H  Dbee  wl-»-a  n-moa-fld-n  aii'I, 

Tlioa  httdst  aot  mowed  it  all  {i^. 

field  or  lawn,  cot  grtm). 

^^B~Uur  ad-Q  u-WBUTshd  aewt  dha 

She  hud   aot    waehcd    out  the 

^H       tkul-at. 

ekillet  (a  peculiar  brass  sauce- 

pan ou  three  legs). 

"Wn  ad-n  a-kee'til  dhu  paig  gin 

Wo  liad  aot  killed  tho  pig  by 

brnk'sus  tuym, 

brcaltfiiat  time. 

Tio  ad-Q  u-tieh'  oa-m,  ad*  iSe  ? 

You  had  uot  touched  (of)  them. 

hiid  you  ? 

Dbai  »d-D  a-mae'tld  dhu  sUd'l 

Thoy  had  not  made  the  st&ddlo ' 

bsi-g  unour, 

big  enoug^. 

Pott  Inifrrogativf  Simplt.                                             | 

TJd  oaj  a*bliD  wai  am,  moo'Qr-n 

Had   I   been   with   them    more         ^^H 

fai'T  muQ'^ota? 

than  five  minutes  ?                          ^^^H 

Td-B  dboo  a-dhuu*t  oa  nt? 

Hadst  thou  thought  sbnut  it?            ^^^| 

UdarUok-noeii? 

Hod  be  talten  liim  iu  ?  (i.e.  taken              ^m 

up  from  gras« — tech . ).                            1, 
Had  he  pumped  water  enough                1 

Udec-  tt-pluum'p  oauuf-  wau'dr 

TWIT  am? 

for  them  ?                                              H 

Ud   uoa   U'ae'fld,  naew,  b^   a 

Had  WQ  had  (drank),  now,  above                H 

poyvt  a  p^3  ? 

a  plot  apieco  ?                                          H 

Ud  jTJp  o-aa't-n  aa-rd  ? 

Had  yon  hit  him  hard  ?                              H 

Cd  dltoi  u-xiog'  UD  wuul  ? 

Hud  they  sung  it  (the  song)  well?              H 

P(ut  InieiTogaiire  Negatict.                                                    H 

Ad-o  aaj  n-pna'jd-n-z  muun'^e 

Had  I  uot  paid  him  lus  money,               H 

now  ?                                                    1 

Ad-ft-n  dbee  u-plaa-jd-n  uvoaiir? 

Had  you  not  played  him  before?                H 

(i.«.    wrestled    itnth   bim^   or                H 

played   a   bout  with  him   at               H 

cudgolit  or  single-stick).                          H 

Ad-n  or  bad*r  dike  at  ta  wau'oa  ? 

Had  ho  not  bettor  do  it  at  onco?                H 

Ad-are'Q-gaatauudhorwnu'n? 

Had  he  not  got  one  at  all  ?                          H 

>  TIm  frui»-i*urk  nn   whicli  riarkii  of  f.an  sm  nitcd  op,  aUo  a  Ix-dtliag  of                  fl 
llfguM  «r  bnacbei  spoo  wfaicli  s  itack  uf  bay  u-  mwi'.                                                        ^| 
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aa'T^os    n-wunr-k 


Ad-n    mu 

vauT-u  ? 
Ad-n  yuo  ii-tuurn  dha  wau'dr 

ee-ns  aay  toa-Id  €c  ? 
Ad-n  ilhai  u-fuD'uesh  draa*Bb^a? 


Had  we  not  always  worked  for 

liim? 
Had  you  not  turned  the  water. 

as  I  ordered  you  ? 
Hud  tbcy  not  finished  thzaahing? 

In/inUira. 


I  should  not  maob  Iiko  to  }» 

obliged  to  have  her  (/if.  for  to 

have  for  to  havti  her). 
I  would  not  bavo  it  (eome  article) 

in  ■  g:ift. 
She  will  hare  (is  dotemuoed  to 

haTo)  hor  fling. 
It  is  very  bad  not  to  hare  any- 

thing  for  (doiri^)  it. 
Could  not  one  have  some  of  them  ? 
Wilt   thou    have  it  for   ■oren 

shUlinga  ? 


Aay  Bb^o-d-D  muuch  luyk  vur 
t-ofi'ii  Tur  t-ae'il-r, 

Aay  wud-n  ac'Q-n  ccn  u  gee*, 

ITur  wdol'  ae'd  uor  vUng, 

Taex  maa'yn  boe'Qd  nCct  t-ae'fl 

noa'urt  vauT-l, 
KAod-n  ur  ao*ri  zau'm  oa-m  ? 
Wiit    dbcc    ue'Ci-n    vur    zab'm 
shul'etinz  ? 

Imperative. 
Dheo8e'ildhulau%kfta'mnaew!     Have  tho  lot,  come  nowf  {per- 

snaaivQ). 
Hiivc  some  I  t«U  you. 
Let  him  have  a  little  hit. 
Let  us  liavo  our  luncheon  bcfora 

we  go. 
Tou  havo  part  of  it,  do  now  (per- 

suiutivL-). 
I>}t  them  have  what  (aa  much 

ns]  they  will. 
Tbey  must  have  the  best  of  it 


Ae-u  sou'm  uuy  tuul'^e, 

liflt-o  ae*u  u  loQ'dl  bco% 

Lata  ac*-ur  uau-mi!ct  voaT  wee 

gou-iis, 
Ykie*  Be -S  pae'Ort  oa  ut,  diie*  Se 

naew, 
Lat urn  aeii  want  dhai  wuol*, 

Shoi  muua-  aeQ  dhu  bos't  oa  ut, 


Tebb    to    will. 

Present  Afirmatirt. 

Ao-lgco'uttiidboe — ahuurmce?     1  will  f^ive  it  theo — dost  bear 

me?  (a  common  threat  of  a 
thrasliiog). 
I  wilt  huve  tliat  one  (tmph,), 
Tbou  wilt  cam  enough  at  it. 


Aay  wuol"  ae'ii  dliik'ee, 

Dhee  wut  (or  dhco'tUt)    eaa-r 

nuuf  tue  ut, 
Eft-ul  kwik-n  baa-k  ogee'lin, 


Unr  wdol-  (emph.)  chaaturSe, 
WiMj-ul  zco'u  duu  ut. 
Woo  wuol-  {emph.)  nb-m, 
Yuu-ut  (tmph.  yi^e  wilol')  sboa'ilr 

tu  drou'  un, 
Dhoi-ul  {emph.  dbal  wuol*)  Tou'l 

daawn, 


He  will  (be)  qniok  and  (come) 

bock  again. 
She  tcill  chatter. 
Wu  will  soon  do  it. 
We  tciU  hate  it,  or  him. 
You  will  (be)  aure  to  throto  him 

(tech.  in  wrestling). 
They  will  lUlt  down. 
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Pr**mt  N*$ativ«. 


Amj  oarU  niuT'or  poa-r  utf 
Aajr  oa-D  ab-m  eeo  Doa*  prujz, 
Dheo    wul-&     bee    aodbl    Tur 

drai-T-m, 
Uar   ott-tt   Ui'd-n    Tiit-eo,    dba 

bmitiy  muft  goo", 
Wee  oa-a  bee  u-t^ukt  ee'n  lig 

dhiut  dbae'Qr, 
Tue  aa*D  git  noa'Qrt  buy  un, 
Dbai  ou-a  klaef^  <lbik-t:e  mi^t, 

ndhaewt  sum  pMvdur, 


1  will  (not)  never  pay  it. 
I  won't  have  it  at  any  price. 
Thou  wilt  cot  bo  able  to  driTe 

him. 
Bbc  will  Dot  lead  him  properly^ 

the  boy  mast  go, 
Wo  won't  bo  taken  in  like  that. 

You  won't  get  nought  by  him. 
They  won't  cleave  (epUt)  that 

moot    (tree    stump)    without 

some  gunpowder. 


"Wtil  aay  bee  jish  veo-l  z-dhink  ? 
Wilt  dhee  wnurk-n  acwt  ? 


Hit  goo  driie*  wai  nt? 

V&ol  QQsiaa'f  t-ac-u  dhu  jnu-b, 


T«l  y4e  {tmph.  wiiol'  yAe)  bee 

tt'flbl  vw  dflfi*  ut. 
Qoldhu  {fmph.  wilul-  dhai)  Uok 

■vdr  dhu  dhingz, 


Promt  lni«rrogativ9  SimpU. 

Will  I  bo  such  a  r.ol,  dost  tliiok  ? 

Wilt  thou  work  it  (the  HeldJ  out? 
(I'.ff.  harrow  and  roUsulBcieully 
until  fit  for  the  seed). 

Will  he  go  through  with  it? 

Will  we  (be)  uafo  to  haTe  the 
job? 

Will  you  bo  able  to  do  it? 


Will  they  look  after  the  things? 
(I'.f.  leud  the  live  stock). 


Present  Inifnogative  Nr^aiipt. 
(^ft  H^  Udh-nr-D,  dhaa-t-s  aul  ? 


Vfil-n  dhee  kacoh  nt,  mujm  ? 

0-««-gw  nn  t-^e? 

^■a  uu  zul  dhu  yuung  stauk, 

^■*»»aki? 
"^fi  e«  {fmph.  oft-n  yic)  bee 

^^'t»  TauT-n, 
0».a  (Jliai  bee-ils  au-lturfie,  doa-n 

<«  dbingk  ? 


Won't  I  leather  (thrash)  him, 

that's  all  ? 
Will  thou  not  catch  it,  mind  ? 
Won't  he  give  it  to  you  ? 
Won't  wc  eell  the  young  stock 

(bullockn)  do  you  a&k? 
Won't  you  be  too  heavy  for  him? 

Won't  those  bullocks  alter  (im- 
prove)  don't  you  think? 


^/■id'?(wtll  yon)  vb  a  very  common  expletive  after  any  request, 
*UualiDo«t  equivalent  to  "  If  you  plea!«,"  ajt  JAirn  met  dhee  narr, 
rW«rf  "Lend  mo  thy  knifo.  will  you?"  lat  uc  dhik,  uhlurf 
"l^tiM  lee  (have)  that,  will  you?"  The  infinitive  he  in  often 
""M*'  stcr  KtH,  09  in  the  above  examples,  and  in  (Jul-  yie  thoa-Qr 
fnfit-n  rai-it  sM'ittt  unuuf-  ?  "  Will  you  (bo)  Rure  to  get  him  ready 
MB  awash?" 

*  fi^abm  deljberu«lf  thii  would  bfl  Lai-t  cm,  lee  nat«,  pp.  169, 170. 
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Patt  Aprwatir*. 


Aajr-d  ge«-  dhu  wuur'ill  t^e,  w% 

dhaat  aay  wud ! ' 
Dhee-t  {or  dhee-t«)  Uu'b  liT-urSa 

Tuir-dn  oa  ut,  dhcc  wijt, 
Uur-d  su  zt^'n  diio*  al-s  l^k, 

ce-8  u  wud ! 
Wee-d  mai'n  un  vauT  t-e  vur 

noa-iirt,  wee  wud,  ahoa'tir  I 
Tiie-d  bee   u-draewndud    twn 

dhoe'ur,  f  ue  wud  sua-f  unnuf- ! 
Dhai-d  ai't  dhur  aj*dz  oa'f,  eea 

u  kwili  stik,  dhai  vud, 


I  woold  give  tlie  world  to  (do 

it),  yes  th«t  I  would! 
Thou  wouldst  loae  every  iartliins 

of  it,  thou  wouldat. 
She  would  as  aoon  do  it  aa  look, 

yes  slio  would! 
Wo  would  mend  it  for  yoa  for 

Dothing.  we  would,  auru! 
You  would  be  drowned  in  there, 

you  would,  safe  eoough  ! 
They  would  oat  their  heads  off 

\<a.  a  quick  stick  (short  time), 

they  would. 


Pa»t  Negative. 


Aay  wud-n  kroa*y,  dhae-flr-z  a 
loo'dl  maa-{iD,  noa  aay  wud-n, 

Dhee    wut'a-n    bik'£e    daewn, 

wiit'a  ? 

Ee  wud-n  d6e  soa-drt  Tau-r-o, 

Weo  w>'id-n  taek*  ut, 

Yiie  wud-n  locf-m  wiid-ea? 

Dbm  wud-n  nuT*ur  bIae*ukfo 
zoa,  dhnt  wi'td-n,  Qfuf  sauf'fen 
waud-u  dhu  moad'r, 


I  would  not  cry,  there  is  a  little 

man  (p«rauasive),  no  I  would 

not. 
Thou  wouldst  not  keep  your  eyes 

ehut,  wouldst?  (gume  ut'  hide 

and  seek). 
He  would  no  nothing  for  him. 
We  would  not  undertiikfl  it. 
You  would  not  leave  him,  would 

you? 
They  would  never  bleat  ao,  they 

would  not,  if  something  was 

not   the   matter   (spoken    of 

sheep). 


Patt  Interrogatict. 


Wud  any  bee  u-fpe-Grd  a  ee'  ? — 

noa'  auy  vmok'u ! 
Wuds  dlieo  luyk  ut  dhee  oan 

zuul,  B-noa'  ? 

"Wdd  ee*  maek    ns  zanl*  jish 

R<^k'^o-z  dhaat*  ? 
"Wiiduusuvuru-ieo'd-UDgcc'iin? 

"Wud  yde"  u-lat-n  goo-f  yiio  wuz 

raee',  wi'td  ffe  naewf 
Wud  dhat  laa'k  tot  ataa'p  roar 

diiu-ur  ? 


Would  I  bo  afraid  of  Aim  ? — do, 

I  reckon ! 
Wouldst  thou  like  it,  thy  own 

«?lf,    yon    know  ?    (lit.    dost 

know). 
Wonld  ho  make  himaelf  such  a 

cuckoo  as  lliat  ? 
Would  we  crer  hare  aeen  him 

again? 
Would  you  hove  let  him  go  if 

you  were  I,  would  yon  now  f 
Would  they  want  to  stop  hefo 

dinner  ? 


^  Ths  dupliration  nt  thu  verb,  ns  in  tliU  and  other  exomplos,  ia  w 
that  it  taajM  called  Uio  rule;  indc«d,  it  might  bs  applied  to  RaarlyfTwyi 
under  thii  verb. 
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PaH  Inferrogaiirt  Negative. 
Wud-n  Uf  maek-n  paaj  Taor     WooIJ  cot  I  moke  him  pay  for 


al,  necf  nay  wuz  yue? 
Wuts-n  dboe  aa*t  dhi-o  ai-d? 
Ifud-n  uur  ina«k  u  geo-d  spuy 

win '8? 
Wod-n  utts  beo  fayn  fuul'urz, 

t^a'rkfe  tu  ee-  7 


Wud>D  yi^o  u-zaed'  zoa,  ncef  y^e 

wuz  mee?  wiid-n  t'o  nucw  ? 
Viid-n  dhoi  u-bou  ji«  bad  ttuuI- 
u-eaard  aewt? 


it,  if  I  were  yon  ? 
Wouldflt  not  thon  hit  Ihy  head? 
'Would  uot  she  maku  a  good  apy 

poet  (directing  post)? 
Would  uot  wti  be  fine  fellows  to 

iiatoo  to  bim  V  or  this  might 

mean  according  to  hit  account. 
"Would  not  you  have  said  so  if  yoa 

were  I,  would  you  not  now  ? 
Would  not  they  have  been  rightly 

served  out?  (lit.  just  but  well). 

a  condlLional,  daed,  or  daed-n,  is  often  used  for  jcotifd  or 
ntU,  or  rather  tcere  to.  A  raan  who  was  wanting  a 
ptrticuIiLr  kind  of  aood  said  to  me,  Any  daed-a  kee'Hr  neef 
t-wtud'tt  bio  kuujrl  it  bio-nhh,  "I  would  not  caro  if  it  was 
not  above  a  ooaple  of  bushels."  Nccf  aay  daed  lat-n  goo'. 
Kid  fe  bring  iin  baa'k  ugee'tn  ?  "  If  I  were  to  let  it  go 
(lend  it),  would]  you  bring  it  back  again  P  "  N'efif  any  daed 
var^  tf  dhee-Qz  ^cawns,  "If  I  wore  to  forgive  you  this  once.'* 
^  datd-n  kee'ur  is  tho  usual  form  of  "  I  would  not  care." 

The    Veku    CA27. 

This  verb  ia  not  so  commonly  uaed  as  ita  equivalent  to  be 
4Wt.  Aaff  bw6n  ae'&bi  vur  tu  goo'  is  more  general  than  Aa*f 
W«^',  which  latter  is  a  little  "  fine  talk,"  though  perha|)8 
■Msttnphatic  than  the  former  phnise.  So  also  Aatj  kan'  due 
fd  u  more  emphatic  thou  Aai/  bee  ae&hl  tu  due  ut,  but  some 
mdiriduab  would  always  use  Ihc  latter  form. 

Pr9Hnt  Affirmativ$. 
Aff  ko  rae'Ol  blee'v  at,  I  can  quite  believe  it. 

Ww  kss  daa-p  daewo,  een  voi'v     Thou  canst  dap  (run)  down  in  five 


>iuiO'<!cU,  un  liuQ'k  u^ee'Aa, 

£*  U  vaach-n  au-m  turaak-lee, 

Vir  bi  yunr  Lanfi'vuurd  buulz, 

laylttym*,' 
1 V ka  kwik-n  kfteoh-n,  kaan 

I^'  ko  ab^m  Tur   aa-kfi£en, 
ku-n  um? 


minutefl  and  (be)  biiick  again. 

He  can  fttch  him  home  directly. 

Wc  can  liL-ar  Langford  bflls  at 

night  (lit.  night-iimeft). 
Tou  cua  (be)  quick  and  catch 

him  (or  it),  can  you  not? 
They  can  hare  it  (some  article) 

for  the  asking,  can  thoy  not? 


*  IttMt*  1.  p.  18B.  ■■  to  ofnimon  of  the  fint  of  two  similar  eoDaoaaota  in 
BfUi^Mdl :  (ktibttataljr  ttia  would  be  Huy-t-tuyntc, 
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J*te*mt  Negaiite, 


Kaa*nkftaT-n,  kan  ur? 
Aay  kaa"E  koa-r-n,  kiin*  ee«? 
Dhc«kafl-Q  iDuuv>m,  katis? 

£e  (ai)  or  uur  kaa'n  ai-t-u  tu 

tVDjs,  kan  iir? 
Wt-e   kaa'n    paa  'y   dhti   rai'ni 

oa  un. 
Yuc  kiia'u  m'lv'ur  bee  saa*/  oa 

un,  kau  ur? 
Bhtki  kaan  zee*  Tur  srafoch. 


I  (I)  cannot  cony  it,  con  I  ? 

Thou  onnet  not  move  it  (or  him) 

canst? 
He  (slif)  cannot  eat  it  at  twice 

(1.0.  two  meals),  con  he  (orshe)  ? 
Wo  cannot  pay  the  rent  of  iL 

Tou  can  (not)  never  be  Buro  of 

hito,  can  you  ?  filiut). 

Xhoy  caiinot  see  for  emoke  (or 


Prtsent  InUrroffativf  Simpfi. 

Kunanyaeu  yoaCirliuI-r,  plui'z?  Can  I  hare  your  ladder,  please  f 
Kuns  dhue  m&ek  shoa'fir  oa  ut?      CaiiRt  thou  make  sure  (i.«.  be 

CL'rtuin)  of  it  ? 

Can  it  remain  till  to-morrow 
morning  ? 

Can  we  stay  at  your  bouse  to- 
night {lit.  by-and-bya  (at) 
night). 

Can  yon  do  with  it  ?  or  can  you 
do  anything  with  him  ? 

Can  they  weave  properly  al- 
ready ? 

Prttmt  iHtHTogalivs  NegatiM. 

Knao   ur  g-een  dheo*i^z  juur     Cannot  I  (or  9it«)  go  in  this  way  ? 

wai-  ? 
Kaa-n  dliee  dhaach-n,  dhon  ? 

Kaa'n  ec*   droa*  newt    dbik-^o 

puTn? 
Eaa'n  uus'  ab-mroa-rbuy  noit? 


Kim     ee-     bnyd     gin     maam 

mauTfl^en  ? 
Kun  uus  8taa-p  tu  yoa'Or  aewz 

umbuy-  noi't? 

Kun  y^e  di^e  oa-Qrt  wai  un  ? 
Kun  dhat  wai'v^e  rut'Se  urad'le? 


goo    Ttir   tu   zee 


Cannt  not  thou  thatch  it  (i.«, 

the  rick)  then? 
Cannot  bu  throw  ont  {i.e.  clean 

out  the  dung)  that  cow-pen? 
Cannot    we   hare    it    until    to- 

night?  (/((.  before  by-and-bye 

at  night). 
Cannrtt  vou  go  to  see  after  him 

{lit.  aUut  him)  ? 
Cannot  they  Bpell  their  lesson  ? 


Kaa'n    yie 

baewd-n  ? 
Kau'n  utn  {empk.  dhoi)  spuul 

dhur  las'^en  f 

Patt  Affirmative. 

Aay  kud  {«mph.  k^o'd)   aef-m  I  could  heave  it  easily,  could  I 

ai'zJe  luyk,  ki^od-n  ees?  not? 

Dhce  kuds  {emph.  kSo'ds)  di^c  Thou  couldit  do  it,  if  thou  wQti 

utnecf  wut,  k^o'ds-n?  couldst  not? 

I  With  the  flnit  ponon  plural  at  vertM  luM  inlCTrogktivtiT,  uv*  ii  ftlwayi  tb« 
proooua  iwed ;  bat  in  oar  <Uitrict  it  u  sot  beaid  in  affirmatiTfl  -^twirMv  w  it 
u  to  DflToaihire. 
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TTor    kud    (tmph,   keo'd)   zeo-n 

alaa't-n  oa'vur,  kiiod-u  ur? 
Wee  kad  Ut  ie  ab-m  u  Dbunz* 

£e  knd  luing  an  lau'iig  wai-  ^e, 

Dhai  knd  zean  siwroh  nt  oewt, 
ui:ef  auii'Se  dhai  vuz  u  muya 


She  could  Eoon  alaat'  it  OTer(i.«. 

wash  the  room). 
Vi'c>  ooiild  lot  yoQ  have  ()'.«.  lend) 

it  on  ThupHlay. 
You  oould  brinia'  it  (or  Mm)  along 

with  you. 
They  con!d  Bonn  scnrnh  it  out,  if 

only  they  had  a  mind  to  (Ul 

vos  minded  to). 


Ptut  NfgQlive. 


ktcf  krod-n  tiulp  oa  ut,  k^od  ees  ? 
DliMk^ods-o  u-mp-mdht^ezuul-, 

h&ods? 
&(atir)  ki^od-n  taul  urn. 

Wee  k^od-D  puat  au*p  wai  iit 

Malaung-gur, 
Toe  k6od-n    mayn    mi    latt'ng 

ngaa-o,  keod*  ie'i 
Bbii  kdod-n  nuT-ur  inyn  sewt 

4hn  rai'ts  oa  ut. 


1  could  Dot  help  it,  oonld  I  ? 
Thou  couldst  not  eniptv  it  (by) 

Oiysclf.  wuldst  ? 
He  (she)  could  not  tell  {i.e.  count) 

I  horn. 
Wo  oouhl  not  put  up  vith  it  anj 

longer. 
Ton  could  not  romemher  so  long 

n)50,  could  you  ? 
They  couM  not  never  find  out  the 

rigbta  of  it  (t.«.  the  Irutb). 


Pott  JnterrogatitP  SimpU. 


^  uy  {or  rmph.  k^-d  oay) 

^'^(pai'tt  paun  un? 
Kndt  dhec  d^poi'n  pun  avfen 

mnaf 
iJod  or  maek  shunf-m '  puut-n 

em? 

KM  ant  k^up-tn  v^l  ? 
Sn^yoft  Ui-n  fau-cUiur  a  baa'tl-n 

Kerf  dhai  viiyn  Itadr   graewn 
ra  (a  teeUlf  e  ? 


Could  I  depend  upon  kim  P 

Couldsttbou  depend  upon  ha\-ing 

it? 
Could  he  make  a  shift  and  put  it 

in?  {if.  plant  the  gimlea  or 

sow  the  fii^ld). 
Could  we  keep  it  full  ? 
Conid  you   lend  father  a  beetle 

and  wc-dgL-t)  ? 
Could  they  ftnd   ground   better 

(i.e.  easier)  to  till  ? 


'  Ta  t!r<i-l  U  Almoct  the  equiTtlent  of  "  to  do,"  but  it  rathfr  implies  a  liDiriod 
*'  I  iriiulil  »»y  to  anuw,  Liok  tKairrp-n  tlaafu  emtni-,  as  im  order 

►»  .'rrltiiij  »  fk'lJ.     Afma  it  meutu  "to  throw."    Jie  titu't-n  rti'l 

^"  u  ««i,  "  IIo  flung  il  riK^it  Uio  lon^b  at  (lit  through  and 

*■"  living  room).   AIm  it  nicsn*  "  to  itrikc,"  £*  Wiio'f  tUit  ai-d 

**  ''i-  ho*d.'      To  tlim-l  oa-vw  any  piece  of  woilc  U  to  do 

^ '  -  nndotstood  lo  imply  haste  lit  tho  expense  of  qniility. 

Uk  .      ..t  mcnaing,  wbtoh  A  natiTo  would  toadiljr  UQiUntaiid 

•«  lb*  looa  ui  UM  «imki-i.     ftp«  WW  Kjicrinirn  "  Jack  attme." 

'  Tte  form  of  n  for  awi  i»  eery  curioiis — foltoiriag  the  rule  of  »  chin^nf;  into 
■  i^W^  i,^,  r  («ee  p.  17,  W.  S.  Dial.),  owiae  to  the  I  in  thifl  heing  dmppcd. 
la <!•  uUawjof  KOlcncn,  for  lb«  «uni)  mwnn,  tlto  m  bIadiU  for  the  pronoon  Attn 
*  <■  [m)r  eoBtncted  into  «.  Thi*  iM-*oaad  slgDifia  m  in  our  weU-kaown  adrub 
>i''^*l«ryfl/s"  ap.«t(le>daini,"  lit.  tafi-ott-l»tl. 

U 
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Ptut  Intffrrogaticfi  Ncgathe. 


Kiod-n  aay  Imyd  au'm  maaTu 

muuTntlfii  ? 
KitMls-n  dhee  wau-yt  gin  Truy- 

d^e  t-aa'(lr-Dt^o-n? 
KSod-n  ur  kau-m  tu  vaurk  uz 

mau'ni<?c-n  ? 
KiW-n    UU9    ail  j-diir  e^-na '    u 

muil  wuur-kfu  luyk? 

KAod-n  yio  uulp  stccchjfo*  u 

lect? 
Kiod-n  dhai  k^ep  ou'p  aa  dr? 


Coald  not  I  stay  at  home  to- 
morrow morning? 

Coiildst  thou  not  wait  until  Fri- 
day afternooQ? 

Could  tio  not  come  to  work  this 
morning? 

Could  not  wo  order  {i.t.  ooDtrive) 
BO  that  he  {i.t.  the  machine) 
might  work  like  ? 

Could  not  you  help  a  bit  to  stiteh  ? 
(tech.  iiee  note). 

Could  not  Uiey  keep  up  uflcr  ? 
(i.e.  perform  their  work  as 
qaickly  tta  their  fellow  workers). 


Tub   VittB    SEALL. 
Prttmt  Affirmaliv^. 


Aa7  shl  {tmph.  any  shaa'l) 
g-uup-m  zee*  un,  ahoa-n  eea  ? 

Dliecehut  for)dhee  shoot'  maek-n 
ee'n  tu  eo'd, 

Max-  shl  [or  shaa-l^  Bhoa-iSr  tu 

bee  dhae'Ar  tu  m^et  Ce 
■Wee-  8ld(orBhao-l)IttusmQUU't'e 

lig  dhaa"t  dhao-Qr,  shixa*n  nr  ? 
Yiio  »hl  {or  y\iii  shaa"l)  plk  ucwt 

weech  fe  wuol*, 
Dhai  fihl  (or  shna*))  kuut  dhilc*^ 

vee-ul  Duks. 


1   shall    go   Qp   and   seo   faim, 

shan't  I  ? 
Thon  flhnlt  make  it  (the  tree  top) 

into  wood  {i.e.  chop  up  and  tie 

into  faggots). 
Sho  shall  (be)  certain  to  be  thero 

to  meet  you. 
Wc  shall  lose  money  like  that 

{i.e.  by  doing  so),  shan't  we  ? 
Tou  shiill  pick  out  (('.#.  choose) 

whirh  TOU  will. 
They  shali  cut  that  field  next. 


*  £«'Mi  i.t  u  word  n(  fnMiiteut  •H'm  and  nf  wi<1e  meaning.  OenenQf  ift  tmpKsi^l 
aboTo,  in  »tuh  a  m<inn<T  that.  Erm»  mful  «■',  one  of  th«  commonest  endctfn 
■Iter  anf  kinil  of  i>cnt4;iR'C,  nurely  nuwtu  at  one  mifM  tuy.  Agnin,  Au-i  tvtt»§ 
ffn»  tai-i,  mi;^lit  Tuoiin  [■il)iii?r  I'tt  ItU  yoH  hov  'lit,  or  fvm  n*  il  m,  (It  amrc  rarvlr, 
ru  ttil  yaw  uhot  'tit.  Thiii  phra^«e  U  a  very  common  cxplctiTc  bciiTinning  lo  a 
stak'niPUt,  or  oiptiMiiitjnn  ;  wliilc  in  thu  luttnr  U!>o  it  implies  siiffcr  or  ttin-ab-DtniE. 
£rH4  rneniu  sLmj  trAy  or  tchertjort.  A>,fUuHt''t  tfn*  aaydi^d  ut  mcwu,  nccotd- 
ing  to  intonation.  I'lllfHy^u  A«tp  I  did  H.ot  I'll  ullj/otneky  m4  il.  Ths  word 
has  TOrious  other  fine  slindaiof  inoaiiiu:,  u  Vw  H-aa-n  sai  trn§  mir  o^n  9t-ma»-4r 
au-/,  "Toa  ruiiiitt  ny  hut  tJiitt  fihe  will  have  him  after  all,"  or  CockneT  "Amt  mm 
that  »he  won't,"  etc.,  or  "  You  can't  tay  «•  nhii  won't  Iwve  him."  [Il  is  etidniUr 
a  contnctifln  of /(^i  at.erm  tu,  ttienm  j^vinc  enpbssu.ssin  "mm  now";  uwl 
Oanip«n>  thp  ncrtuun  rirnaQ.  Tlia  vfirietSm  jil  imuhig  h«r«  girrn  Moiie  mil  iit 
tb«  *vtH,  but  to  thtf  «,  whit:li,  tu  in  <>th(>r  diolaots,  is  KtmA  tot  «,  iImp,  lAmt,  etc. 

'  7h  thuJ^'ff  is  to  follow  the  "  bindiTs  "  in  tho  huTKt  BsM,  And  to  «ct  op  lbs 
thcavM  of  com  t«-o  utd  two  on  end.  so  ifant  thcjr  may  mpnort  csch  otiwr :  tea 
shsATtM  ar«  alvxyni  tbiu  plnesd  together  in  two  rows,  aaii  the  UtUo  groop  mm 
iormed  is  called  a'  »teeei. 
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PrMtnt  Nfgaiivi. 


Aaj  ihaaii  tMorv  in€e  wae'fijes, 
sluui-leee? 


ihaet-n  aa'i  dhu  maa'vd, 
ihas'Q  uoT't  ^c,  m^e  puur- 

Wee    shaaii    oe'Ci    noa*{ia   dCu 

Yue  ahao'ii  tich  oa  am, 
Dbai    tbaft'U     zai     aow'    aay 
•tn'Mnroa 


I  Hhall  not  »erre  (t.«.  earn)  my 
wages,  sLbU  1?  {i.«.  "if  I 
undertake  this  at '  piece  work , ' 
I  shall  not  earn  my  asaal 
wages"). 

Tliou  shall  not  hit  the  girl. 

He  shall  not  hurt  you,  my  pretty 
(one) ! 

We  Bhall  not  have  none  thig  (lit. 
to)  year  (compare  to-day). 

Tou  shall  not  touch  (of)  them. 

They  ehuU  not  say  (how)  I  stole 
them. 


Pretmt  Interrcyativt  SimpU. 

Shall  I  tell  you  all  about  it  ? 


8hl-a*y  («r  ahaa-l  nay)  tuul  ?q 

au-I  nbaevd  ut? 
ShAet   dhea   goo   tu    maa-rkut 

Ombuy- 1 

r{i>r shaal  ur)  km  aa'p-m 

-our  (orshBft'l  us)  zai-n  daewn 

vauT-n  ? 
AqI  yue'  {or  shaa-l  So)  b£e  aa-m 

Gmbny  nait? 
gbid  dbai  {or  shatt'l  um)  waa7t 

^  yue  du  kau'm  ? 

Pruenl  IttUrroffattv*  Keff^iiva, 
Sbaaii  aay  {or  abaa  n  ^es)  see*  £e     Shall  I  not  see  yon  again,  be&ro 


Shalt  thou  go  to  market  by-aad- 

bve? 
Shall  he  come  up  and  aeo  you  ? 

Shall   we  send   down  for  him 

(or  it)  ? 
Shall  you  be  at  homo  to>night  ? 

Shall  they  wait  until  yon  come? 


ngee-flo,  tost  ^e  dn  goo' 
Bhitft'B  dhoe  bee  u-foo-^s  tu  gee 

Shaan  vr  roch*  dhu  poa-lj^es  ? 
BbMH  va  m^t-n  u  ZundCe ? 

fiuB*n  ie  aeH  nuuf*  rur  fiin*- 

Jcahavwt? 
8h>a*n  yite  ao'u   tu  geo  acwt 

toont? 

Bhiftii  dhai  itaa'p  dh-an'sex  ? 


you  go  ? 
Shalt  not  thou  be   forced  {%.«. 

obliged)   to  give  in  ?  (i.*.  to 

yield). 
Shall  he  not  fetch  the  police  ? 
Shull  not  wc  meet  him  on  Sun- 
day? 
Shall  you  not  have  enough  to 

finish  out?  {i.e.  to  complete). 
Shall   you    not     have    {i.«.    be 

obliged)  to    give   out   to   it? 

{i.e.  to  leave  it  unfinished). 
Shall  not  tliey  stop  the  horses  ? 


of  l«w  ii  rcry  cnimnoti.     It  does  not  refer  at  uU  to  moNnn-,  but  it 
aaectiTe  pailKl»  ti>r  '  tlint,'  UIw  the  at  oi  at  hmo  o{  otiur  dvtricts, 

■■B««^  «  \»  *■■  thBTD."    Compare  ihv  Fnmch,  i.f.  *'  lU  diaont  qm  \t  lea  si. 

ftv  vra  Hn  joU ! "  vbflTO  f  w  u  Doth  il«v  aud  (hut. 


tThii 
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To  ataa-p  ix  both  transitivo  and  intrftnutive.  In  the  latter  sense 
it  meftnB  to  durnll,  to  lodge,  to  wait,  to  remain,  but  not  to  cease  from 
tiny  octive  operatioE,  os'JSsa  u-itaayfm  in  Miistiz  fuurfelurz,  "Ho 
is  lodging  at  Mrs.  Fouracre'a."  If  two  men  uro  working  together, 
sawyers  for  iniitoace,  and  one  dcairca  tlic  otlicr  to  cease  workio;,  he 
inrariablv  Fays  oalf !  (halt !)  So  a  row  of  mowers  woald  never  be 
told  to  tiop,  but  oalt  anfa-itt!  (holt  mutes!)  The  uso  of  thcso  wonU 
is  Tcr}'  nicely  dotinod  in  sfionking  to  man  and  beaist.  To  a  man 
walking,  oa-U  !  To  a  borsc,  wm-ie-ii .'  To  an  ox  orcowwtw'*/ 
I  heard  a  man  suy  to  another  who  was  workiog  with  him,  Oa-U  I 
$taa'p-m  htyd  ttfe-Hl  ginaaij  b-er'n  aurdw,  "Halt!  wait  and  keep 
still,  until  I  am  in  order  (i.tf.  ready)." 

Past  Affirmativ*. 
Aay  ehdd  {or  any  sh^o-d)  biyk      I  should  like  to  catch  him. 

hu'ng     Thou  shouldst  move  along  foster. 


vur  lu  kaech-D, 
Dhoe    slmils     niuuvCe 

vaa-atur, 
Uur  elit'id  (or  uur  sht;o*d)  buyd 

au'm  un  neet  utiu-ybur^  20a, 

Weo  «hij(i  {or  wee  shSo'd)  bee 

wiia  oa*f  u  moa'yu  sai't,  aay 

kaewnt, 
Yi'io  shiid  zee  Tur  tO  truy  Tor  ttt 

Ttiyn  un, 
Dhai    shiid  staap-m  {H>e'e-Dee> 

hie  g&o'd  rait, 


She  should  stay  at  home  end  not 
neighbour  so  (ly.  go  about 
gossiping  with  neighbourB). 

Vie  should  be  a  groat  deal  wone 
oSf  I  count  {i.€.  consider). 

You  should  set  to  and  try  to  find 

it  [lit.  see  for  to  try). 
They  should  remnio,  and  mend 

''^P'  ^y  6'^  right  (/j^  piccen). 


Pari  NegattM. 

Aay  shiod-n  a-dhaurt *  u  yuor     I  should  not  have  thought  of 

eo'mpunins,  your  impnd^nco. 

Dhco      bhcods-n      u-droa'iid-o     Tliou  shoiUdst  not  have  thrown 

it  flwav. 
She  should  not  have  spoken  until 

be  asked  her. 
We  should  not  have  gone  if  thej 

had  not. 
You  should  not  be  {lit.  net)  10 

foolish. 
They  should  not  give  way  to  him. 


u-droa'iid-o 

nwaa*y, 
TTiir  sli^od-u '  u-8poa*kt  gin  cc 

aa'kst  oi»  ur. 
Wee  sb^oil-n  u-wiiiiit  neef  dhai 

ad-D, 
Yuo  8hSod*a  aa'k  *  mi  feol'iTesh, 

Dhai  fih^od-n '  goo  wai'  tike  on, 


'  This  it  ■  Terj  oomauni  exprenion  ntanni;  girk,  when  rnileljr  rfaaffnl  by  bo^ 
and  is  «ciuiTftl«nt  to  /««  atkamed  at  jfUHr  impudrHce.  Ami/  »Ai9i-»  it-dMrntt 
hntiltes  nn^iy  mrpriflf. 

>  iS'AokM  in  this  MOK  IB  Iran  fnipipnt  thinou^A/.u  Vur  dMd-n  irrr  riVw  ipiatf. 
liKai  dafd-n  af-ti  ffte  trai,  wotild  lie  the  more  unul  fonu  oi  thew  wntntco. 

*  Tit  Mt-i-  prnipiT  iiiran5  to  d»,  M16  iiEiiallj  means  no  man?.  Haut  i-tw  ««-(<>(• 
»at  "What  sie  you  doing?"  (lit.  what  be  70D  acting  of })  is  the  oonnaoaast  of 
eioUnuliunK. 
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Pa4t  Inlerrogatite  SimpU. 


uj  {or  ftbdod   aay)   bee 
ae'Obl  Tur  g«0'  ? 
ifids  dhee  non-  \m  ugee-uQ  ? 
fcod  tir  vpoi-k  tti   maeilatur 
boAwd  ut  ? 

iijd*  OS  tat  at  aa'I  bajd  ee-ns 
t-wflol? 
Shiid  yie  weo'ah  rur  tu  gil-n? 
Shud  dhai  bee  u-gid  vaumfcD 


Should  I  be  able  to  go?  (i.«.  may 

I  go?) 
Sboaldst  thou  know  bioi  again  ? 
Should  ho  Bpealc  to  master  about 

it? 
Should  we  lot  it  all  remain  as  it 

wiU? 
Should  you  wish  to  got  it? 
Should    wuriiiag    be    giTea    to 

them? 


PaU  InterrogatiTO  Negative. 


•n  aay  oe'il  maa'yn  plaa-yg 

vui  ua  ? 

hfod»-ii  dhce  bee  u-saa'rd  jU' 

bad  rii't,  uaov  ? 
Shiod-n    uor  n-miii-kud  toat 

naewP 
Shii«i-a     aas     bee    bracttv-m 

as'ktte  Tut   tu    git   ut   uu-l 

ti-diie-d? 
Shfod-o  yue  boo  a-buuwd  mau's 

luc-duul)i  ?' 
fihiMl-ii  dhoi  a-vui'ut  dccp'or? 


Should  not  I  hare  a  great  plague 

with  him  ? 
Sbouldst  not  thna  be  served  just 

(but)  riKbt,  now  ? 
Should  she  not  havo  milked  (the 

cows)  before  now? 
Should   wo   not    bo   braro  and 

(i.*.  bruvely)  active  to  get  it 

all  dune  ? 
Should  not  you  be  bent  almiMt 

double  ? 
Should   not   thoy    havo    gona 

deeper  ? 


Aay  {or  a)  mud  sn  wnul  bee 

tzmanispoo'drtud,  mwUn  ees? 
DhM  muds  ab-m  eef '  wut, 
Ea  (ai,  u,  nor)  m6d  kuu-m  un  n 

mud- a. 
17w   ndd    bee    a    muyn  ttie, 

jwaa-jM, 
TuL-  mud  bee  ae'ubl  Tur  p6ol-D 

avwt. 
I>bai  nud  tDum  aewt  mud'li^ea 

luyk, 


Tbrb    ma  r,    MIQST. 
Prt^enl  Affirtnatict. 

1  may  as  well  be  transported. 


may  I  not? 
Tltou  mayst  have  it  if  thou  wilt. 
He,  she,  may  come,  and  he,  she, 

may  not. 
Perhaps  we  may  bo  in  the  mind 

to  (do  it). 
You  may  be  able  to  pull  it  out. 

They  may  turn  out  middling. 


*  TIh-AhiA-/  is  the  tmal  lorn  o(  cxinvwiun  Un  onytliin^  bent  buck  upon  ils«lf, 
Mtpisuiat  inn  btnt  >o  tfuU  the  two  trmU  nto  ^^ye1thGT.  I  hiiro  ofun  liean), 
i4»«  ■  fcwmrf  mft  ntyw  jutm-di^  tuflir  tvfduuh-l,  "  'rtinii  but  bviit  mj  ncTtbd 

nonrly  two-doul>lff."    An  old  mau  ftoopiug  very  uiuch  U  tliu*  d<MoriMd: 
wtrlfmitl'mr,  trs  U'lkam  m  rw  (u  jfto  muuu  ta*-dnuh'l,  "  Poor  old  fell<>W,  ha 
■  <■■•  lor  la  |v  ■Jtnost  twoHloable.*' 

'  T1u»  u  aaothcr  axunple  of  the  dropping  of  od«,  wb«a  rvroditmlju-  coosonants 
Mm  laf»4lM>^— there  are  Ihirn  diauKw  hi  nb-m  vf,  I.  %■  ink)  b.  1.  m  into  m, 
A*  •maatin  of  «&-»  ht'utg  ar*ii».    3.  Tht  droppinff  of  n  in  nttf. 
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Pr$t»nl 
s  gin  u 


Ntgat 


IH. 


I  might  not  aee  jou  until  SandB^ 

at  church. 
Thou  mayst  not  have  time  to 

vitmow   too  (('.«.  oa  well  oi 

tliraah). 
He,  she,  may  not  lot  mo  (»'.«. 

allow  mo)  to  (do  it)  after  all, 

may  he  (or  she)  P 
We  may  not  brew  tor  a  fortmgiLt 

[lit.  this  fortnight). 
You    may  Dot  sort   them   out 

properly. 
They  may  not  forge  it  trao  (i.*. 

etraight  or  round). 

Pftsent  InUrrogaiive  Smple. 
iTui!  any  zaa*lt-n  eo'n*  vaur  Co?     May  I  salt  (i.e.  cure)  it  for  yoat 


Aay  {or  u)  mud-n  zee- 
Zundi'c  tu  chuurch, 
Dhee  miids-n  ao-Q  tuym  vur  t« 

wilom'tlfo  tue*, 

£o,  n,  uur  mud-n  lam'  ik>  ti^o 
aa'dr  au'l,  mud  u  ? 

Wee  miiil-n  briie*2e  nz  vauTt- 

uai't 
TuQ   mud-D   Boa-drt   am    acwt 

Tut't^C, 

Dhai  mud-n  Too'Qij-n  tri^e, 


liuds  dhee  gi  m<^-e  lub'urlcc  tuc  ? 

Uud  uur-  zoa  un  aa'p  vaur  m^c? 
Mud  ur  kh'im  au'p  andr-n  ? 

MM  uus  ploa-y  oo-n  ycwJlr  Tee'iU 

oa  graewD,  plai'z? 
M&d  jile  alup  docwn  umbuy  ? 


Mayst  thou  giro  mc  leave  to  (do 

it)? 
Huy  she  sew  it  ap  for  me  ? 
May  he  climb  up  after  it  (i'.#.  to 

get  it)  ? 
May  we  play  in  your  field,  please? 

May  you  slip  (come)  dovra  by- 

and-bye  ? 
May  they  clip  the  old  horac  ? 


ICud  dhai  klilp  dh-oa'l  au's? 

Present  Interrogative  Negatite. 

Mi'id-n  aay  (ur,  oes)  goo  lanng     May  not  I  go  -with  them? 

u  dhai  (or  wai  um)  ? 
Muds-n  dhee  uulp  kuut-s? 


HiJd-a  ee  (uur)  git  dhu  wilop 

an-  oa  un  ? 
Mud-n    UU3    au'Q-dbau' '    dbu 

plunmp  ? 
Mud-u  y^o  mau-s  su  vuul  buyd 

an-m? 
Mud-n    um   (dhai)   raa'l    pnn ' 

uutiebau'dt^o? 


Mayst  thou  not  help  (to)  eat  it  ? 

(».«.  the  field  of  gran). 
May  not  lie,  she,  get  the  wtiip- 

hand? 
May  not  ve  tluiw  Iho  pump  ? 

May  not  you  almost  as  well  atty 

at  homo  ? 
May  not  tboy  attack  one  ? 


_ '  To  ia«'tt  and  to  toa-H  tfn  uv  vory  different  BxprMooss ;  tfae  fnnner  is 

Bimplr  to  npvily  iD/^  liiD  tutUr  U  In  tmr,  m  Imcuii  nr  hmtu  iir^  euittd, 

■'  Tliis  is  (hf  imii^tive  fonn,  the  intniiiaitive  u  dhawft,  u  Tt  dAutff*  tu  imi^I, 
"  It  will  thaw  to-nigbt." 

"  Tim  ttiiir«Mtion  tu  taai  pann  [tA  fall  upon,  i^.  to  pilvli  iolq)  ts  oar  oom- 
moDc^t  RiPtnml  of  )>iniifytu|;;  tuuiult  and  batttry.  £t  r^lll■l  pnun  tw  mm  <mW 
w  tfufSm/ioi,  "  lie  fell  upDn  hf  r  cnr)  »»r\nA  honhamefttllv,"  ia  IIib  tuiMivminnB 
recital  nf  the  doin^  u(  a  ItniUil  liusbutii  upon  bu  wilv.  CvmHTc  jranhi- 
3  SBtnaol  )■  15,  "  Go  near,  kikI  fill  tipM  him.    And  ho  smoU)  bun  that  bo  dial.** 
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The  form  uiay  is  not  used ;  even  in  the  sense  of  permission, 
U  is  expressed  by  mud  (might),  aa  in  tho  foregoing  examples. 

The  Vbrs  DO. 

This  Terb  ia  not  often  used  except  as  an  auxiliary,  though 
there  ore  some  senses  iu  which,  btiing  technical,  it  ih  always 
employed,  as:  Tit  liue  au-p  n  air«,  "To  do  up  a  horse/*  means 
to  give  him  his  bed  and  make  him  up  for  tho  night.  Also 
tn  due  au'p  is  used  in  the  ordinary  coDventional  sense  of  repair- 
ing', or  mokiDg  neat,  us  with  a  house,  a  garment^  a  carriage, 
a  garden,  etc.  Again  :  Nwic  aay  bee  tt-due'd  is  a  common 
form  of  saying,  "  Now  1  am  done  for." 

Such  a  phra-se  as  "  What  are  you  doing  P^*  is  never  hoard, 
Siitil  bee  Ottfurt  /  "  What  are  you  about  ?"  is  iho  common  equiva- 
lent. K'iH  ur  kau-m  ut  J  would  be  simply  "  Can  he  do  it  P  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  accomplish  something  rather 
iodefinile.  Kan  ur  diie  ut  ?  would  have  rather  a  tccUuieal 
MttB,  and  would  bo  asVed  in  referonco  to  some  definite  work 
to  b«  done,  as  tlic  repair  of  a  broken  tool  by  a  smith.  Merely 
to  express  action,  we  seldom  use  the  wonl  r/o,  but  usually  a 
more  definite  verb  signifying  the  spcciiic  work  or  action 
gt>iag  on. 

X*hMH  /  is  tho  general  expression  used,  to  accept  a  challenge,  to 
clench  a  bargain  or  a  bet.  The  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  i/o,  when  used  iu  the  limited  and  technical  sense,  are  dUed 
and  u-duM  or  u-dmia'd  (see  Conjugations,  pp.  187  and  190). 
Jyoftt  and  Due'ie  uaew  are  very  frequent  peramiaive  ex- 
pletivQs^  or  rather  forms  of  emphasis  to  a  previous  potittoDi 
as  Trutf  iruT  ie  ka/m  /ark'  u  leerdl  hee'tt  kawm  due'ie  ttaew/ 
"Try  whether  you  cannot  take  {i.e.  cat)  a  little  bit,  come 
tioimwl'*  Diifif  ieok  nhaarp-m  ha'rn  i/iir  Liok,  dhae'&r-s  u 
fiffd  maa-yd  f  "  Do  look  sharp  and  learn  vour  book,  there  is 
■  goodgirl!" 

Prnmi  jiffirmaiitn. 

■Aay  ia  aj-€e  moo'Ccs  taymz,  I  am  gtncnJly  a  hedger  {Hi.  I 

do  hedge  roost  times). 
vttm   d4is    dmi*T^    than'kecn      Thou  dust  drive  shuckiagly  badly. 
tM-Od. 
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IT  or  da  tw(?el-^  M  baeg*,' 
Woo  da  au-vi?ea  drai'v  wau'a 

uvoa-r  tuudU-ur, 
Yue  do  zul  trao-iikl,  doa-iinoe? 
Bhai  dii  nmvk  un'Cubaudfc  paa'y 

tuurubl  dee-fir, 


She  quills  too  big 

We  always  driro  one  before  the 

other  {i.e.  tundcm). 
Yfiu  sell  troacle,  don't  yon  ? 
They  nuke  one  pay  Tur>'  dear. 


Past  Aprmativm  Xegathe. 


Aay  daed-n  main  t&t,  fhoa-nr ! 
Aajr  daed-n  zai  zou,  daud  ur  (tea)? 
Dhco  dacds-n  due  iit  n  beet  luyk 
oa'Ort,  dacda  uaew  ? 

TJar  daed-n  auf  tiie  u-wai'nt 

unee'As  dhu  pluc'us, 
Wee     daed-n     au'-iA     geo'    ku 

muuch,  datid  uus  uucw  ? 
Tie    daed-n    muyn    haut    aay 

toa'Id  4^e,  daed  ^o  nacw  ? 
Dhai  tlaed-n  laef  noa'flrt  ynur 

TUT  tnce,  daed  um  ? 


I  did  not  intend  it,  indcod  ! 

I  did  not  say  ao,  did  1  ? 

Thou  didst  not  do  it  at  all  -veil, 

didst   now  ?    {lU.  a   bit   like 

ought). 
{lit.)  She  did  not  ought  to  bara 

wi-ut  uneast  tho  place. 
Wc-  ouf;ht  not  to  give  so  much, 

did  (ought)  we  now  ? 
You  did  not  remember  what  I 

told  you,  did  you  now  ? 
They  did  not  learo  anything  hero 

for  mCf  did  thoy  ? 


PreteHt  TtiterroffaftM. 


Da  any  (or  d-aay)  iirnr  kfep 

VQurk  nbaewtr 
Bus    dhee    muyn    aew    lau'ug 

ugau-n  taez  ? 
Djikfi  ee*  (or  diith  u)  RaaT  nuuf 

tu  maa-yntaft-yn-B  ziiiil? 
Du     wee     {t»Hph.     due*      nus) 

wau'n-tu  chai't  6c,  d-&  dhingk  ? 
Da  yi^o  (or  due-  So)  au'vPes  kuut 

yuTir  itee'Cid  tae-iideoz  ? 
Da  dhai  puut  ut  au'p  mnr-tle 

aay? 


Do  I  evpr  keep  work  about?  (»'.#. 

delay  Co  fiiiititi  it). 
Dost  Uiou  rcmemler  liow  long 

ago  it  is  ? 
Doe»  ho  eurn  enough  to  maintain 

himself? 
Do  we  want  to  cheat  yon,  do 

you  think  ? 
Do  you  always  cut  your  seed 

po'laloes?  {i.e.  in  pkating). 
Do  they  put  it  up  (i.«.  charge) 

very  high? 


Prtteni  itUerrogative  Negaiive. 

Doa'D  aay  (or  doa'n  oes)  rai-p^o  Do  not  I  reap  (no)  foster  than  he? 

noa  vaa'stur-n  ce-  ? 

Diitt-n  dhcc  ziim*  taez  nao'ilrBhuu  Dost  thou  cot  seem  (i.e.  think) 

au't?  it  is  'cation  hot  ? 


*  To  wind  jam  bf  hsai)  Irom  a  Bketn,  m  hank,  on  lo  a  boliliin,  or  Bpo<4,  fnr 
the  Seattle  in  wearing,  is  called  tn  htt>€il  nr  hett'iU'm  (to  qaill  m  quIUiorf).  la 
the  noniplB  aborc  it  jnouns  UuU  dm  winds  the  «p>KiU  twi  lai^,  *.r.  jmu  nn  la« 
much  farn,  to  illaw  it  to  be  plaocd  to  tho  «Lutt]e.  Tbii  nitration  it  alwiy* 
oeoanary  in  thfi  na^o  n(  yarn  that  )tej<  been  dye>l ;  uiul,  notii  lenrnt  UinM,  mm 
always  performed  bv  wani<>n  or  childron,  wfan  were  oiled  kw^fl-un  (Tjaillen). 

*  OMght  is  proaoimoed  boUi  atr/  aod  awt,  moit  commonl)'  an*/. 
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111  tw  (m*  duth-n  ee  or  ur) 
oAvur  tao'dk  Doa-tirt  ? 

IKnii  uui  DAut  Bu*  t-a/B-a  faaat-s 
kAinn'toi  tue-t)  ? 


Does  not  he  ever  takj&  anything  ? 

[i.f.  to  driok)  {lit.  nevur  take 

nought). 
(Jti.)  Do  not  UB  not  oa|;ht  to  hare 

what  is  comiog  (»'.«.  dae)  to 

119  ? 

(lit.)  Da  not  you  never  go  up 

along  with  thum  on  Sundays  ? 

Do   not    tlu'y   always  put    the 

washing  out  ? 


I>(w*n  yuo  Duvur  g-uup  luu'ng 

md.  nm  u  Zun'detz  ? 
Dm'd  urn  (or  doB'n  dliai)  au'v^es 

puut  dbu  wauTshSen  acwt? 

Pari  InierTOffative  SimpU. 
Dud  aay  {or  eos)  Uun  dboo  muy     Did  I  lend  theo  mj  pick-axe  ? 

pik? 
Dudi    dhee    tnul     dhu    ftlij^ep 

s-maUTDOeu  ? 
Daed  aar  beespai-k  dhu  mauurt 

a  b^h'ur  Xruyp  ? 
Hoed  aos  aa--ta  gee*  un  au'p? 


]>Md  jiit  paa'y  aa*I  dhu  shaap 

bee-Olz? 
Dud   um    {or  dhiii)    ni<!et   wai 
paor-d^e  g*^o  d  luuk  ? 


Didst  thon  tell  {(■«•  count)  the 

sheep  this  morning? 
Did    she    he5pcfik   the    lard    of 

butchor  Tripe? 
{lit)  Did  wo  ought  to  give  it  (or 

him)  up? 
Did  you  poy  oU  the  shop  bills? 


Did   ilicy   meut  with   {i.e.  had 
they)  pretty  good  luck  ? 


Patt  Inicrrogatitti  Ne^aiive. 
Da«d-o  any  (er  oes)  tuul  ^o  oow      Did  I  not  toll  yon  how  it  Tould 


t-wiwJ  ftw,  noow? 
Dwd>-n  dhee  wau-n>tu  fi'io'^esh 

TWIT  oac-w  ? 
Daad'D    «e    nur-ur    mai'n  vur 

kaa-m  noa  utoo-iir  ? 
Deod-D  VQs  {or  wool  yuo-z  tu 

g^-  dhikVe  dbac'ur  wui? 
Daad-a  y&e  zai  yue  zee'd-n  yaur 

oa-n  suul  ? 
Daed-n    dhai    2um    dhai    ad-n 

O'gia-t  taiv^T  plaay? 


be,  now  ? 
Didat   not  thou   wnot   to   have 

finished  btlbro  Ihia  time? 
Dill  ho  not  oTer  mean  to  come 

aguia? 
Did  not  we  use  te  go  that  way? 


DQ    dhee*  see*  ant  e^e 

nn-r-o, 
Do»*ii  dhee  Qurur  lot  meo  }ruur 

dbaat    dhoc'iir    nua    moo'dr, 

ah-Qurl 
Dbe«  d^o  dhee  bes*,  un-«ot  16ok 

aa*dr  hiot  rdaks  du  zai, 


Did  not  you  Kiy  you  saw  him 

your  own  nell? 
Did  not  they  seem  {i.e.  believe) 

they  had  not  got  fair  play  ? 

Imperativt. 

kn  dtle      Do  thou  see  what  you  can  do  for 
bim. 
Do  nut  thou  ever  lot  me  hear  that 

iiguiu,  dost  hear! 


DcM>*a  jriie  puat  yur  zuul-  aewt 
dfaa  wai. 


Tbou  do  Ihy  beat,  and  not  look 

after  {i.».  never  mind)  what 

fulkB  Bay. 
Do  uot  put  yourself  out  (of)  tho 

way  (i  «.  do  not  inconveDience 

yourself). 


S16      giuuuah  of  ttie  dialect  of  wbst  somsbskt. 


Vekb    to   know. 


Present  Jj^rnuUtve. 


Aay  da  non*  nu'I  boewd  iit, 
{Emph.)  Aay  noaoB  ue*  uur  zaed 

ut  tue, 
Bhoe-B  noa*  vae-Jir  taez  rail  nr 

uoa, 
£o  du  QOB-  {gmph.  oe  noa'as^  or 

QQ  nau'tli)  dha  mi  Ui  oa  ut, 

ee*ns  mail  zu.\, 
Woe  du  noa-  {rmph.  wee  noa*u&) 

wuur  dhai  kau-m  rrauoi, 
Yuo  du  Doa-  (vr  yuo  noa'ue)  new 

any  zuod  eo'os  aay  wud-n  acQ 

Qoa  angks  wai  uq, 
Dhai   du  noa*  {or  dhai  noa'us) 

t-waud>m  men  duu'd  ut,' 

Present 

•Aay  doa-noa-  noa  rooa"ilr-n  dhu 

diii'd,  i^t'ntuT',' 
Dliecs-n   (or)    dhee   du3-n    noa 

noa-firt,zuyaoa!  (6r)tuyaoa! 

Uur  doanofi'  gunrt  Bee*  vTitm  u 

b^lz  veo't,* 
'Wee doa-noa aut  nur-dh.  u-ducd 

M-ai  un, 
Yuo  dua-uoa  ccn*s  dluu  mud'u 

kau'm  ugce'LJii, 
Dhai  doa-noa  wuu'fliuau-sl  beet* 

acw  dhai  bt'S  gwaa-yri  tu  lee-r, 


I  know  all  about  it. 

I  know  to  whom  Bfae  said  it. 

Thou    knowest    whether    it    ia 

ri^ht  or  not. 
He  knows  tho  rights  of  it,  as  ooo 

may  nay. 

We  know  where  they  camo  rrom. 

You  know  how  I  paid  (how)  I 
would  have  noUiing  to  do  with 
him  {lit.  00  hauks  with). 

They  know  it  woa  not  I  (who)  did 
it. 

Negaim. 
I  do  not  Itnow  any  more  than 

the  duad,  not  I. 
Thou  UoRt  not  know  aught,  aa  I 

know  !  (or)  that  I  know,  (oi- 

plotiTc). 
She  docs  not  know  great  B  from 

bull's  foot. 
We  do  not  know  what  she  haa 

dona  with  it. 
You  do  not  know  but  that  thej 

may  come  again. 
They  do  not  kuow  at  all  {lit.  one 

morttel  bit)  how  they  are  going 

to  lire. 


Past  Affirmative. 


Aay  noa'ud  wunr  u  waus  tie, 

au'l  sae-iim  tuym, 
Dhec-a  noa-    bud  dhee   wiits-n 

tuul  un-t-cbau'dPo, 
Uur  noa'fid  new  mun'i!Q  bcc-flnz 

m&ok  TaiT,* 


I  knew  where  he  waa  all  tho 

time. 
Thou  kncwest  but  thou  wouldst 

not  tell  one. 
She  knew  how  many  beans  make 

fire. 


BoUtire  very  Inquetiily  omitted.    See  p.  IBS. 


*  Thu  n^gDlw  nujok  plirnM  t«  Pxpn?M  igitnianrc  or  iitupiditjr. 

*  Very  cflninjon  phruw. 

*  ThoilM:kphnueb>espTOnfibaTpa«ssar  cleveraesL    Vom^tmSftaeaJMft 
wrfu,  "  Ui- 1»  tio  foul,  he  »  ant!" 
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Wee   nou'iid   xnurle    wuul   u 

Wc  knew  Tery  well  be  could  not         ^^^| 

ktlod-D  kau'm  ut. 

cotoo  it  (i.e.  accomplish).                 ^^^^ 

Ttie  noa'ud  zu  wiiul-z  mee  dbai 

Ton  knew  as  well  as  I  (did  that)          ^^^| 

waud-n  flit. 

tbt-y   were    not  fit   {i.e.    not          ^^^H 

properly  fattod).                                 ^^^| 

Dbai    noa'd    ee'ns    dbur    wiiz 

Tbeykuow  tbatthereworc  s«Toral          ^^^| 

suTur  oa-m  dbacilr  buy-, 

of  them  there  close  at  hand.            ^^^| 

Perfect  Affirmative.                                              ^^^| 

Ksj-f  ti'Doa'd   (or  u-nan'd)  u 
dliiDf^  ur  tiie  boe  muy  tuym, 

I  have  known  a  thing  or  two  by         ^^^| 

(t.<'.  in)  my  lime.                               ^^^| 

Dhce-«  D-noa'ad  [or  u-nmi'd)  u 

Thnu  hiut  knriwn  a  sight  more         ^^^| 

tnxyX  moo'ilr'n  dbce-a  u*toa'ld 

thiut  UiQu  bast  told.                         ^^^| 

Ec-T  [or  e€'db,  uurdh)  a-noad 

He,  she,  has  known  it  oil  through-         ^^^| 

ut  au'L  dn'iL-  un  aovt. 

^^H 

'Vm-t       it-Qoa'd-n        kuuft  i<a 

yfc  httTo  have  known  him  curse          ^^^| 

paordfe  wuul,  uvoot  ubcw, 
Yuf^-T  u-DOA'd   wai-t  au'l   sn ' 

pruUy  well,  boforo  now.                    ^^^H 

Tou  huvo  known  wheat  quite  as         ^^^H 

dccQr,  oa'ii  ce? 

dciLr.  have  you  not  ?                          ^^^H 

llbni-T  u-non'u<l  wuul  nuufwau't 

They  have  known  well  enough          ^^^| 

db&i  wuz  QU'p  tue, 

what  they  wuro  up  to  (i'.«.  in-          ^^^| 

tending  to  do).                                ^^^| 

^^^     FTLL  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB                     ^^k 

^^^H                                TO                                                        ^1 

^^^^^^B                              Ikdioath 

7ti  Mood.                                                    ^^^| 

^^V                                        Pretent  Sahitual.                                                   ^^| 

^^HL^             TiuMi. 

^^^H 

^VSfliM.      h*y  da  zinff,  aaj  zingz 

Aay  du  zing-(!e  or  aay  zing'us.          ^^^| 

^r   M^»*iic.     „    due-  ziDj;, 

,f    diie*  zin^'f'e.                               ^^^| 

H      Kt^tite.      „    doa-iin  ziog, 

„    doa'\Sn  zing'uo.                           ^^^| 

-V  ■   £"»ip.    „    due  nau-t  zing, 

due  nau't  mg-£o.                      ^^^| 

r  f  -y.     Da  aay  zing, 

I)d  nay  nngSa.                               .  ^^^H 

Sfg.  Int.    Doa-B  im  zing, 

Doa'n  ccB  ziug't^o.                              ^^^| 

^luuur.      Due  oay  nnu-t  zing, 

Diic  aay  nau-t  zing*i<e.                      ^^^| 

JkBtmaJM.  Doa-n  aay  nau-t  zing 

Dott'n  aay  uau't  ziug-£e.                  ^^^| 

Preteni  Aeiual. 

haperfeci.                              ^^^H 

TafcXa.  4!ID  txTBAXS. 

TaAKA.  AXD  txT&ANA.                                    ^^^H 

.^Jlr.     Ajiy  bfe  ziog'eea, 
&mpk.      „    bee'  n-ziog'^cn, 

Any  wuz  u-zing'^en.                         ^^^H 

„    wuuz  u-ziog-con.                      ^^^| 

X' !-         t,    brtcuQ  ziii;*-i^en, 

„    waudn  u-zing-ueu.                    ^^^^ 

A.  Jim*    ,t    bftc'iliit  Q-xing'^en, 

„    wuz  nau  t  u-zing'£en.              ^^^^ 

*  Cmtptn  A«<.  mt  ned,  wh«nni  «nr 

m/w,  0/4,  a* ;  aod  Gpnaan  nU  10:  Bt  ut          ^^^H 

M 
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Inttr. 

^''.  Int. 
Sutuitf. 
Dwua. 


Kmph. 

Jfey. 

Inter. 
N.  Int. 

DUtua, 


Bee  aay  ring»?CE,  Woz  aay  ring'^en. 

Bae'fln  auy  zmg't^cD.  Waud-Q-^os  2m{!*i!cn. 

Bao  oaj  nau't  u-zing'^sD,  Wuz  aay  nau't  u-ziag*Snit, 

Bue-fiu-^sDHU't  u-ziiig'£ca  "Waud-n  oay  uaa-t  u-zii 

P(ui  Oitural, 


TKilffl. 

Afty  iing(d,' 
,,    daed'  zing, 
„    daed-D  sing, 
,,    ddod  nau't  zing, 
Daed  aay  zing, 
Dacd-n  cus  xing, 
Daed  aay  nairt  zing, 
Baed-n  auy  uuut  King, 


ISTIIANB. 

Aay  zing'ud,  dud  xing-ec. 

„    daed'  zing'Ce. 

„    dned-D  zing-tJe. 

„    daed  nau't  zing'Sc. 
Daod  aay  ziiig*^e. 
Dacd-D-^ea  ziag'Ce. 
Daed  aay  oau't  zing'j^e. 
Dued-u  auy  uuu't  ziug'jfe. 


Ptut  Habitual. 

Tramb. 


AJir. 

Emph, 

Neg. 

N.Em. 
Inttr. 
N.  Int. 
8m»%v«. 
Ditaua. 


AJtr. 
Emph.  I 

N.  Em. 
ItiUr. 
If.  Int. 
Svasire. 
Diutta. 


Intraka. 


Emph. 
iV.  Em. 


If.  Int. 
Diuua. 


Aay  yiie'z 

„    daed  yiiez 
iyiieznau-t 

"  \  daed-a  yile'z 

,,    nuvur  (li»od-n  yuc'z    ^Ifl  zing, 
Daed  aay  {or  iea)  y^o'z 
Daed-n  aay  iyr  fes)  yue'z 
Diipd  aay  jn'ie'Z  nnu't 
Datjd-n  auy  ^t'ea)  yiie  x  nau' t_ 

Per/tot  Indf^nitf. 

Tranr, 
Aay-v 
Auy  ae'fl 
Aay  yiWT 
Aay  aa-nt 
Aay  aa*a  uau't 
Uv  aay 

Aa'D  aay  (or  aa'D  ffes) 
XTv  any  nuu't 
Aa'n  aay  (or  ?e*)  nau*t 

Perfect  Definitt. 
T1U.N8.  Ay  a  lyrujLKa. 
Aay  bun 
Aay  yua'v  u-bun 
Aay  aa'n  n-bun 
Aay  aa'n  nau't  u-biin 
Uv  aiiy  bun 
Aa'T-^^'s  bun 

Aaa  auy  (or  aa'n  i-oe)  buo 
Uv  aay  nau't  bun 
Aa'n  aay  (or  f  es)  nau-t  bim_ 

'  Tbf  (d  iiroDDunccd  bafore  a  ro««l ;  tee  sati,  p.  101. 
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Plv^erfeet  Indefinite. 

Tkahs. 


Affir.      Aaj-d 

£mph,    Aaj  ad* 

Ifey.        Aay  ad-n 

Hf.  Em.  Aaj  ad-n  nan't 

InUr.     TJd  aaj 

N.  Int.  Ad-n  aaj  (or  ^es) 

Suaaire.  Ud  aaj  nau't 

Ditnta.  Ad-n  aaj  (or  Sea)  nau-t 


•'U-zii]g(d. 


ImiuNS. 


u-zing'ad. 


Plt^er/eet  DefiniU. 
Trams,  and  iht&anh. 


Affir.     Aaj-d  n-bfin 

£mph.    Aaj  ad'  u-bun 

JV<y.       Aaj  ad-n  u-bun 

Ji.  Em.  Aaj  ndr'ur  ad-n  u-bun 

Inter.     ITd  aay  biin 

JV.  A*.  Ad-n  aaj  (or  fies)  bun 

JStuuite.  TJd  aaj  nau't  bun 

Ditaua.  Ad-n  aaj  (or  €es)  nan't  bun 


zing'Sen. 


Jffir.      Aal 
£mpk.    Kslj  will' 
JV(!^.       Aaj  oa'n 
JT.  ^n.  Aaj  oa'nt  nau't 
Inter.      Wul-ur' 
N.  Int.  Oa-n-ur 
Swuite.  Wul  ur  nSet 
Jhseua.  Oa'n  ur  nau't 


Simple  Ettture. 
Thans. 


-zing. 


IvraANa. 


zing'Se. 


-<^r. 
Emph. 

litter. 
If.  Int. 
Smoiiv. 
Disiua. 


I\tture  of  Lttign. 
Tbanb. 
Aaj-T  n-gant 
Aaj  aa'T  u-gant 
Aaj  aa'n  u-gant 
Aaj  aa'n  nau't  n-gaat 

Uv  See  n-gaut 

Bee  aaj 

Aa'n  aaj  n-gaat 

Bae'un  aay  (Sea) 

Ut  aaj  nan't  u-gaut 

Bee  aay  nau't 

Aa'n  aay  (£es)  nau't  u-gaut 

Bae-iln  Ses  nau't 


Iktbaks. 


■  Tur  tii  zing.       vur  tii  zing'Se. 


'  Fint  penon  not  oied  with  imA  interrogatiTely. 
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I\iture  FnximaU. 
TaA)c». 


Affir.      Aay  bee 
Smph.    Aay  bee' 
JViy.       Aay  bae*'iSu 
JV.  £m.  Any  bacun  nau't 
Int^,     Boe  aay 
JV.  IrU.  Bae-On  €es 
8tuuie«.  Bee  aay  aau-t 
J}usua.  Bae*Cln  ias  nau't 


gwai*a  Tur  tii  sing. 


/W<ure  of  OUigatioH. 
Tbaxs. 


iNTftAKI. 


gwai-n  Tur  til 
ziag'fc. 


tlTTBAItS. 


j<J?fr.      Aay  shl 
£mph.    Aay  ehaa'l 
iV<jr.       Aay  ahaa'iL 
iV".  jEW.  Aay  shiui-n  nau't 
InUr.     8hl-ur,  Alil-aay 

Sbaa'l  aay,  shoa'l  ^q6  ' 
2f.  Int.  Bhna-n-ur,  shaa-n  aay 
Shl-ur  nau't 
Shi -aay  nau't 
Shaa-n-ur  nau't 
■Shoaii  aay  Dau*t 


•  zing. 


nng'ec. 


Stuuiv*. 


Dutua. 


Future  Ptr/eett  {$m  Coiyugation  of  Simj,). 

Aa-y  bHI  u  King(iJ,         Aay  abl  u  bun*  zing-Jen,  etc.,  etc. 
Aa'y  abl-r  u-zing'tl,     Aay  abl-v  u-Lud  zing'^en  or  a>ziDg-^n. 

SmuuHcnvE  Mooo  op  Fu&rosK. 
Pratmi  end  Pa*t.  Perfect  and  PIuptr/tH. 

AJIr.  rObut)  u  mi'id  zing,  -ziag-J!e.  (Bb;it)  aay  mud  a-£iDg(d,  >nil. 

lifg,    {DhDt]umud-QziDg,-King-(^e.  (Dhtit)  a  mitd-a  u-Biiig(d,  -od. 

(5w  Conjugation  of  May,  p.  211). 

SrwcKcriTB  of  StTProstrio:!. 
PretcfU. 

(Nucf)  nay  dii  zing.  -zing-i?e. 

,,  zicLffZ.  ZlDg'US. 

„         dilB"  zing.  -zing'^e. 

„         doB'tin  zing.  -zing-t^t?. 

„         doaun  nau  t  zing,      -ziog'i^e. 


A^r. 

FMph. 

2reg. 
N.Em. 


1  ^Aiui-X'n^ratliOT  implim  ukinjerm-mifwioB  or  wlrioe.  Shaa'taafffaAMVifHh 
u  to  whether  it  if  c«rtua  that  "  I  eholL"  and  aluo  "  Do  vou  wiiih  or  adnM  iai>  F  " 

>  Tlic  II  hnm,  u  r«Tiuurked  prcvimulr  (am  not«,  p.  192],  it  not  U)«  p*rtici{>tBl 
prefix,  but  haft.    When  i\w.  r  in  A«tv  ts  souDdod,  tlie  prefix  ii  never  droppwi. 
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Keef  aay  zifig((l.' 
,,        dM  zing. 
Xmph.  „         do^d*  zing. 

JS'tg.  „         ducd-n  zing. 

JV.  Em.         „         daed-D  nau't  zing. 


•zing'nd. 
-ziiig*J!e. 


SuiurKCTiTE  CoimraiovAL. 


Pa*t. 


TuiTft. 


j^jjti*.     Aay  dhd,'  oe  wu<l  (or  ee-d) 
£5mpk.    Aay  ah^o'd,  oe  wud\ 
Iftff.      Aay  sht-od-n,  cc  wiotl-n  {or  «k)d-n), 
iV.  £■.  Aftf  shi^-Q  DBU't,  ee  wi^od-Q  naui;, 

.^Nb'.      Aiy-ihd,  ee  wud  (or  eo-d), 
^npk.    Xay  sh^'d.  oe  wud*, 
JVfj.       Aaj  shcod-Q,  00  wi^od-D  (or  eod-a), 
iK  .£W.  Aay  Bhiod-D  nau-t,  ee  wud-Q  nau't 


zing 


Tktiusii. 

zing'oe. 


u  ziog(d        u  ztng-ud. 


Ihfkilltive. 


Tnun. 
Jilr.      Zing! 
Empk.    Dhce  mauB*  xing, 
JVtsjr.        Dcia'uQ  zing, 
»  „    I  noa'un(ffr)di^O' cant  zing, 

*     "*■(  Dhco  mutu-n  zing, 
8m»»i€4.  I>itC'  (!o  zing, 
JHttrna.  Boa'Q  i^a  zing, 


Iktraxs. 

Zing'^. 

Dhee  rauus*  zing'Ce. 

Doa-uu  zing'Co. 

Doa-un  (or)  die*  naut  ziog'i^e. 

Blice  Hiuus-n  zing'ce. 

Diiw  ^  ring-HO. 

Doa*n  He  zing-ile. 


Inns  HIT  E, 


J*rm.  Ati 

P/.Indef.  \ 

Ff,   Dtf.  j 
Fkt.  Act. 


To  zing, 
Tu  bue  xing't!cil, 
Tue  u-zing(d, 
Tup-r  u.zing-(d, 
Titt'  u  buu  zing'i^D, 
T-u  bun  zing*eon, 
TiV-T  n-bi'in  ztng*^en.  J 
Ta  bcc  gwai'Q  ^iir  zing, 
Tn  be  a-girai'n  Tur  tn 
bee  u-ziug'£cn, 


Tu  zing'Ce. 

Tn  bi'u  ziog'f  «n  (or)  a-zing*5en. 

Tue  u  zingml. 

Tue-T  B-zing"ud. 

or  Q-zing-Sen.    (Same  u  TraoB.) 

Tu  bee  u-gwaa-yn  tot  zing"5e. 

(Same  as  Trans.) 


>  Jfff  ddv  :{ag  Jhu  auTtu  queitionii  the  atatement  that  /  tiuif  tk*  tong  ;  ntef 
mmf  d«-  tr  \if^**Vtifm»  If  1  thtmid  nngy  1/ 1  K*rt  tt  iiny,  wlmh  u  alio 

«tM^>'  II  K£  rtir  tit  ting. 

^  S*omU  ^tUi  Itt,  (f««W  with  2nil  and  3rd  ponumik 
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pAfinCIPlES. 

.  Zia^Sen  (or)  u-zing-£en,  (Same  as  Trans.) 

TT-mig'(d,  U-riogu(l. 

Futttr*.  Gwain  (or)  gwaa-yn  vxa  Gwui'D     {or)     gwoayii    tot 

zing,  zing'^e. 

G^EtniD. 
ZiDg-^en,  (Same  aa  Trans.) 

As  has  been  already  menticiiiod  (see  p.  194) /or  occurs  both 
in  conjunction  with  to  and  alone,  when  go\'erning  the  iutiui- 
tive ;  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  thiit  in  the  hill  country, 
towards  Exmoor,  for  is  oflener  used  without  the  usual 
governing  preposition  than  with  it.  while  in  iho  vale  dis- 
trict it  is  just  the  opposite.  Uur  tcmtd-n  ae'ithf  car  liue-'t, 
"Sho  waa  not  able  (for)  to  do  it"  (Hill).  A  father  aaid  in  my 
hearing  to  a  lazy  eon,  jyuys-n  goo'  tar  ttt  zer  t»riu  iruy  rur 
tu  sftffr  sau'm/{:fn?  ""Wliy  dost  not  go  (for)  to  see  (for)  to  try 
(for)  to  earn  somethiug?"  (Vale).  Again,  the  simple  present 
inBnitiTc  ia  constantly  used  for  the  gerund,  as :  D/mi  bee  goo 
(it  pluWt  "They  are  gone  to  plough,"  i.e.  phurfhin<f,  not  fo 
plough  the  ground.  Ee  tens  tu  teutirk  haun  aatj  itnu'm,  **  He 
waa  to  work  (i.e.  \corking)  when  I  eame." 

The  gerund  in  to  is  consUntly  used  to  express  the  act  of 
Htuiertnkiiuj  the  work  or  action  signified  by  the  verb,  as : 
Mae-uifi  Uurcfitttt-v  u-teokt  dhu  aein  tu  bee'Afdfm,  "Maaon 
Richards  has  taken  the  house  to  huiUUng"  i.e.  the  contract  to 
build.  Jan  Uurd  thok  muy  graa'a  tu  knut'^cn,  "  John  Bed 
(very  common  name}  took  my  grass  to  cutting,"  £e  tiok  ut 
tu  di)e-fen,  **  He  undertook  it."  To  take  to  doing  baa  also  tha 
particular  meaning  (implied  hy  context  or  intonation)  of 
scolding.     See  specimen  "  Ivord  Popham." 

The  perfect  participle  is  Bometimes  substituted  for  the 
present,  oa  He  tctiz  u  kaa'piehil  larp  airs,  "  He  woe  a  capital 
Uapt  horse,"  i'.''.  leaping  horse.  The  phrase  good  leapt  hone 
is  the  regular  description  of  a  hunter ;  I  have  frequently 
seen  it  in  local  advertisements  of  horses  for  sale.  Also  a 
"good  goer"  is  V  g^o'd  utaayt  mrs,  "A  good  stept  horse," 
i.e.  stepping.  Compare  "A  phiin  spoken  man,"  "A  well  read 
man,"  etc. 
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To  a  stranger  much  confusion  would  seem  to  exist  as  to 
ovnorBlup,  in  the  oae  of  the  verb  belong.  A  man  eaid  to 
rae.  Bee  y&e  dhit  Jiu'limm  dhui  bicimrngz  iu  lihus  yuur 
bee-iildfien  ?  '*  Are  you  tho  gentleman  that  bolonga  to  thia 
here  building?"  In  a  iiiir,  the  general  mode  of  inquiry  as 
to  ownership  is — Vu  t/ue  lieMwng  tu  dhai-z  j/uur  siee'&rsf 
"Do  you  belong  to  these  here  titoersP"  He'  d»  bielawiig  lu 
^ikvte  dK*«  ?  "  Who  belongs  lo  this  horse  P  " 

THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

The  formation  of  passives  is  simple,  and  may  bo  easily 

underBtood  by  reference  to  tho  examples  under  the  auxiliary 

Terbft.    Tho  use  of  the  passive  is  comparatively  rare,  and 

to  give  a  paasivo  form  to  sentences  which  are  at  all  involved 

in  their  construction  or  meaning,  it  is  often  necessary  to  go  a 

loog  way  round,  as  in  the  case  of  the  complex  relatives,  in 

order  to  convey  tho  idea.     In  such  a  phrase  as  the  dinner  ia 

hthig  cooked,  although  wo  might  say  dhu  dun'ur-z  u-draar^en, 

the  precise  idea  would  not  be  conveyed.     To  do  this  we 

most  return  to  the  simple  active :   Dhat  ftee  u~draax'ien  u 

diftfi  dkn'ur.    To  express  that  the  cooking  is  just  now  com- 

pbte.  we  should  soy,  Dhu  dim-ur-z  u-fittvHsh  draar^en,  or 

Dhai-f!  u-fun-fesh  u-draas-ieti  u  dhu  dun'tir.     For  "  It  is  said 

that  we  shall  have  war,"  we  should  say,  D/tai  du  tai  aew  dhtfi 

iMthee  u-fficitayn  ettr  i-acu  tcau'Ur. 


ADVERBS. 

Adverbs  of  manner  are  usually  formed  as  in  ordinary 
Ijiglixh,  except  that,  instead  of  li/,  wo  generally  sound  the  fuU 
sjllftbte  ivgk.  This  is  sometimes  attached  to  tho  word  to  which 
it  belongs,  at  others  separated  and  placetl  after  the  verb, 
tliiui:  JEe  du  singie  iaeted'  higk^  "  Ho  sings  loudly,"  Dhai-v 
«  f^mrdie  nefur  u-due'd  Ittyk,  *'  They  have  pretty  nearly 
daos."  Uur  kn  git  drite-  ut  ai-aie  fut/k,  or  Uur  kn  aisie  gip 
iriur  ut  hijfk,  "She  can  easily  finish  it.'*  JDhant-s  murie  mtul 
•^ird  htyk,  "That's  very  well  done."  Uur  imuktk  miul 
lutfk,  *'She  walks  well."    In  these  last  examples  wo  havo 
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the  iuyk  even  after  fre//,  itaelf  an  adverb.  Doubtless  our 
fondnefls  for  simile  has  tended  to  tbo  preservation  of  the 
adverbial  /ike,  and  we  have,  consoquentl}r,  a  number  of 
oonventional  similes  taking  the  plaoo  of  the  superlative 
adverb.  Ee  uurn  lig  «  lawng  dnug^  "  He  ran  like  a  grey- 
hound/' i.e.  Tory  quickly.  Aatf  wuurkt  tig  u  au%  "  I  work 
like  a  horse." 

Adverbs  aro  compared  in  the  same  way  as  adjectives,  by 
inserting  the  distinctive  tenuiuations  m-  and  Cea  before  iugk. 
More  and  most  aro  not  used  as  forms  of  comparison  of  ad- 
verbs, even  when  the  word  ia  polysyllabic ;  but  they  are 
froqaently  used  as  intonsitivcs  along  with  the  regular  com- 
parisons, thus :  A(tff  z£tm  e.a  dn  tatrirk  dim  moo'ieft  awrtlurli'ie* 
hyk  uv  uH'ie  rime'iin  my  noa'ua,  "  1  consider  ho  works  the 
most  orderlie&t  Uke  of  any  man  I  know."  The  same  rule  of 
adding  the  luyk  applies  to  adjectives  in  hj,  when  used  ad- 
verbially, as:  Dhai  chik'^en  du  Hok  luyvUe  hnjk,  "Thoee 
chickens  look  UveUly.**  Dfuii  zaed  ee'na  uitr  teas  luuvlH 
tt-dram'  Intjk,  "  They  said  how  that  she  was  hvcUhj  dressed." 

The  termination  uai'z  is  used  to  change  some  nouna  and 
adjectives  into  adverbs,  as  zugdwai'^  (sideways),  vrawnj/iems 
(wroiigways),  vntylmii'z  (rightwaysj,  etc. 

Fm'rshittit  "fashion,"  added  to  nouns  or  adjectives,  givca 
them  an  adverbial  force,  thus  bran'dies  faaTskien  is  "  tri- 
angularly." C  oivl  yoa-  U'drmu-f-  awp  laa'm  /aa-nhien,  **  An 
old  owe  dressed  tip  like  a  lamb,''  is  the  usual  description 
of  a  lady  in  too  youthful  attira.  So  akue'/aa'tthien  means 
•'  diagonally, "  $lun/aa-rshten,  "  slantingly^ "  tree/aa-rakieHf 
"  tree-like." 

A/$o  is  frequently  expressed  by  un  awf.  Thus  —  Main 
vn  hmtuyz  un  atrl,^  "Men  and  boys  also."  Aay  zaed  aoa 
the  un  un  aw/,  "I  said  so  to  him,  also,"  i.e.  moreover. 
A  well-known  old  song  hoa  the  chorus  refrain  ending  in 
Un  poo'6r  oa'/  wtng'kl  Taum  Kaub-l*e  un  awl,  "  And  poor 
old  uncle  Tom  Cobley  and  all."    Besides  these  may  be  noted — 


((IB 


*  Thii  ia  iridcl^  difiruod  in  the  Edj^UiIi  dlfliect*.     In  i 
a-kA')  ia  the  ordinary  et^uivtluit  of  alto,  •'  Nicho)  an'  AUek 


Sootbutd  ftlio  m'«' 
an*  a'." — H. 
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utnull 


(astride) 


au-1  ctaa'ng    (at  full  length) 


toa'p-m  tu'yiil  (top  on  tail,  i.e, 
upeide  down) 


UD  ee-n             (ou  end) 

beak-n  Toa'r 

(back  in  front) 

aup-m  ee-n      (up  on  end,  %.«. 

nprigfat) 
aap-Di  daewn  (topey  turvy) 
Irfduy  'k           (probably) 

een  an  oewt 
praa'pa 
mffo-oa-p 
nuls 

(inside  ont) 

(perhaps) 

(mayhap) 

(else,  otherwise). 

Adterba  of  Degree  are  also  generally  formed  with  htykt 
even  when  there  is  no  termination  in  iy  in  the  corresponding 
English  word ;  as  after,  raiAer,  pretty  much,  trlf,  quiie,  ahioat, 
tery,  eery  much,  very  tpeff,  too,  too  much.  The  same  applies  to 
oU  the  words  such  as  nw/itf,  mortal,  terrible,  etc.,  which  form 
ibe  superlative  abaolute  of  adjectives. 

Wuz   tnae'6siur  e^n   u   yec'Ui  Ivyk  ?     Wutil  aay  z&inct  u 

teau'M  rae'itdhur  luyk.     "Was  master  in  a  heat  (i.e,  angry) P 

Well!    I  fancied  he  was  rather/y."     Vur-z  «  mtys  yuuny 

uum'un,  uun'fe  aay  ziim  uur  dn  tawkfe  puur'dfe  muwh  fuyK; 

"  She  is  a  nice  young  woman,  only  I  seem  (fancy)  she  talks 

pretty  much/y."    Eesf  fe-v  u-dik-u  au-l  luyk,  "Yea!  ho  has 

dyked  {tech.  used  in  hedging)  it  all/y."      Voa'r  utreebau'dfg 

kiod  tawm  lite  urn,  dh-aetcnz-d  u-foa'tird-n  awl  tit  persez 

matu  luyk,  "  Before  ono  could  get  to  them,  the  hounds  had 

torn  him  fthe  fox)  all  to  pieces  aimost/y."   Dhikie  rik-s  u-puut 

np  ruur^e  tniul  luyk,  "  That  rick  ia  put  up  very  wcll-/y." 

Poo-$r  oat  ioa'll  uur  kaa-tt  yuur  fuuf^e  tnnuch  luyk,  "Poor 

old  Boul !  she  cannot  hear  very  much/y."     Aa'l  gee'ie  tcaun 

tut  Ittjfk,  "I  will  give  you  one,  too-ly."    Ez  ur  ii  ghodfuutur 

iu\evurkf     Wuiil!  dhai  vrak'nz  aew  u  I'lz-  tuurie  luyk,  "Is 

He  ft  good  fellow  to  work  ?     Well !  they  reckon  that  he  is, 

■'eij."   iftf»M  ofion  means  </rflH^ff,rtffl(7rA-rt'(/r,  as:  Tez  muuch 

yv  ad-n  wmiet-n,  "It  is  strange  you  did  not  meet  him." 

IW  HWHch  dhni  kiod-n  puyn  «»,  "  It  was  strange  they  could 

•otBndit." 

In  comparing,  as  is  not  used  both  before  and  after  the 
•^ectire.  We  always  say,  like  our  German  cousins,  Su 
Jftrn-s  u  lik,  "So  green  as  a  leek."'     This  form  is  con- 

'  GonpaT  HhAfp.  Richard  III.  ii.  I.  83,  "Look  t  m  p*t«  «  the  net?" 
M«w  mi  Jolitt,  i.  1. 110,  "  All  •»  won  m"  etc..  etc.  The  An.  irw  0tp4  crM 
■^«r  etnuctlunid,  mU  »tc4  gr<n  i«d.  Thia  dialect  reUint  noK  oripaal  nnn 
if  Am  Went  Ditoa  in  the  first  m.  tlioti^  in  cdmmoti  witla  the  other  tnodMii 
f«m  •(  wftttk  it  bM  eabetituted  m  for  m  in  the  Hcond  cluuia.— M. 
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stantly  strengthened  by  a//= altogether,  quit«.  Uur-s  au'l 
su  brtC'Qd-z  ee\  "She  is  quite  aa  bad  as  hg."  Dhik-a  awl  tu 
gio'd-z  tuiulh'ttr^  "  That  one  is  quito  as  good  aa  the  other." 
Tua-itr  beois  tee  awl  a-aecee-z  wHyw,  "  Your  boots  are  quite 
aa  heavy  as  mine." 

The  "  8o "  of  degree  of  received  English  is  (thtuti  (or 
sometimes  tl/iaaf-  dfuwCir)  with  us,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the 
English  dialects.  Aay  Ufuz  u-ieok  dhaat  bae-iid,  Aay  leux  J'&t 
tu  dui/,  "  I  was  taken  so  ill,  I  was  almost  dying  "  (lit.  fit 
to  die).  Ee  teuz  dhaat  dhnc'iir  kau'nirf:p.  khod-n  due  noa'itri 
icai  un,  "  He  was  so  contrar)'  (obstinately  pcrvcraoj  I  could 
do  nothing  with  him."  Tez  dfuurt  un  noa'  muitae'&kf  "  It 
is  so  and  no  mistake." 

"WTiy"  is  frequently  analyzed  into  icawt  .  .  m«r,  aa: 
Waw-d'ie  due  dhawt  rawr  t  "Why  do  you  do  that  P  "  Aay 
kaa'n  tvnl  tmwt  ie  dacd  ut  mwr,  "  I  cannot  say  why  you  did 
it."  Bkaat't  uvwt  ee  zowhUn  rawr,  "  Tliat  is  wliy  he  sold 
him."  Again,  troy  .'  vrnj/'ucur  f  aewuvur  f  are  seldom  used 
except  interrogatively,  thus  ;  Wuy-s  huyd  dhm'ur  tjyawpien  f 
'*  Why  dost  stay  there  gaping  ? "  JTm//  daed^  le  uurH 
yuur  tuulf  "Why  did  you  liurry  yourself?"  Wuy&t'ut 
daed  ur  (ru^-n?  "Why  ever  did  he  trust  him?"  Aewftcur 
kftuin  ie  vur  tu  laws  i/ur  nng'kichur?  "However  came  you  ia 
lose  your  handkerchief?" 

Adverbs  of  Place  are  icae-Hr-vraum  (whencol,  dhar&r-rraum 
(thenco_),  yuur-vrunm  (hence),  irttnr  tuc  (whither),  thue'ur  iue, 
(thither),  yunr-hutj-  (here  abouts),  fhacHr-bity  (thereabouts), 
aedh'itr  (hitlier),  yacn  dhae'ur  (yonder).  Dhve  uuni  yaen-d/taeiir, 
un  bring  aedh'ur  dhu  tna'klin  dhae'ur-rraum,  "Thee  run  yonder, 
and  bring  hither  the  harness  thence."  Dhai  du  fre'c  naui 
rttur'ie  taa'r  dhae-ur-trmun,  "They  live  not  veiy  far  there- 
from," i.e.  thence.  Titcd-n  bio  dree  gttun  s/iatit  ynur'traum, 
"  It  is  not  above  three  gun-shots  herefrom,"  i.e.  hence. 
Nee/  iaed-n  dkae'Or,  tcz  dkae'ur-buy;  **  If  it  is  not  there,  it 
is  close  thereabouts."  Timz  Jix  yuurbny  ce'us  dhai  tuum 
Ofl'Fwr,  "It  waa  close  by  here  that  they  turned  over,"  i.e. 
upset.  Wimr  bee  gtcaa'yn  tite  ««  taa'i  f  "  Whither  are  you 
going  so  fast  ?  "     Wae'&r  d-^  git  dhik-ie  soa'&rt  u  blawk  ffetrz 
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rnrvM  .*  **  Whero  did  you  (or  do  you)  get  that  sort  of  black 

^gfX9s  from  ?  *' 

Another  very  common  adverb  of  place  is  oa-m  or  awn, 
"  homo,"  sigui'fWng  c/oif,  quite,  quiU  as  far  oh.  It  is  used 
irith  Tarious  prepositions  both  before  and  after  it,  as:  £e  du 
itvc  oa'm  blezuyd  u  tnee,  "He  lives  close  beside  me."  KaS'n 
wet'  un  ?  dhaedr  uz  oa'in  beczuyd  u  dlu:e,  "Canst  not  sec  it? 

^there  (it)  is  close  beside  thoo."  JIaun  ie  kawm  Ot  dfut  taa'p 
m  dh'M^l  dhu  gee'&ts  oa'm  bnif  pun  y«r  rfii'i  an,  "When  you 

^Aome  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  gate  is  close  by  on  your  right 
id."  Dhn  tctwdf  tetiz  atip  oa'm  tti  mee  fatrrk,  "  The  water 
Was  ao  deep  us  to  come  quite  up  to  my  fork."  Drtirv  ee'n 
fUmits  ftefUrt,  ec'n  oa'm  tti  dhu  nak' m  nn,  "Drive  in  this 
large  nail  in  home  to  its  neck."  Dhu  bitiU'&ek&-v  it-baa-rk 
dim  yuung  trfts  aitp  oa'm  tu  dhu  turuz'h  oa-m^  "TIic  cattle 

plure  barked  the  yonng  trees  quite  up  to  their  twizzlos,"  i.e. 
to  where  the  branches  grow  out  from  the  stem.  Dhn  tiai'v 
wsi'nt  ee'n  oa'm  iu  dhu  aa'/oa  uti,  "  The  knife  went  in  home  to 
iU  httfV."  Aairur  aettz  itz  aum'  h^  dhu  chuttrch,  "Our  house 
is  close  by  the  church."  This  latter  form  is  pronounced  shorter 
as  an  adverb  ihuu  airm^  the  noun  "home,"  while  oa'm,  both 
noun  uid  adverb,  is  much  longer  than  oa-m  (of  thorn). 

'*Away"  is  used  iu  thii^  dialect  to  express  distance,  as: 
Vtrur  «u  rtwT  uwaay,  "  Ever  so  far  away."  It  is  used  fre- 
qnently  where  "off"  would  bo  heard  in  received  English: 
snrrW  Mwor  is  vernacular  for  "absconded."  I  heard  a  woman 
■ly,  Muy  mae'fta-z  uurnd  uicai-^  that  is,  "  My  husband  has 
•bsoooded  and  left  mo"  (become  a  run-^wat/  in  short). 

Adverbs  of  Time  are  tu'dat  (to-day),  dai-mawrnien  (this 
morning,  Ut.  to-day  morning)  (u  nai't  (to-night),  ta  voamion 
{ihM  forenoon),  t-aa'drnton {X)xi»  afternoon),  nai'titymz  (night- 
times =  evenings  after  working  hours),  mnwrn^cntuymz 
Emoniijigi,  I.e.  before  going  to  work),  tu-m<Hi'rit  (to>morrow),  tu 
or  die  yuur  (tliis  year)  as  in  Early  EngUsh,  *mbaay, 
*mfjaajf  nai'l  (by-and-bye,  by-and-byo  in  the  evening),  bie-naeic 
^ust  DCiw,  i'.^.  a  short  time  ago),  maa'tu  man'rnien  (to-morrow 
Boraing),  laa-*  nai't,  nttw,  eet  (yet),  natU  eei  (not  yet),  ui-ad-ie 
(already),  sins  (since),  zio'n  (soon),  warn  or  haun  (when). 
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Dhain,  dhan^  ore  not  used  as  adverbs  of  time,  except  in  the 
sense  of  imrtiediately  aftencftrd,  as :  "  I  went  home  and  dhan 
I  went  to  bed,"  but  they  are  oft<un  heard  aa  illative  particlee, 
like  French  done.  Uattn  yue  kau'ms  in  dhu  spiitfpawi,  tuum 
taetm  pttn  yuur  rai't  an',  "  When  you  come  to  the  direoting 
poet,  turn  to  the  right."  This  leet  has  often  been  said  to  me. 
See  xhoa'&r  tjite  aa-n  w-wjue'flrf-n  ttraJ'fe^  sins  us  maurnfen  f 
"  To  be  sure  you  hare  not  already  made  it,  since  this  morn- 
ing!" Ee  aa-n  u-Utn  tinee'fta  dhu  plae'&s  iinz  dai-maifnt^cn, 
roa'r  bra^'ws,  "  He  has  not  been  here  (///.  aneast  the  place) 
since  this  morning  before  breakfast."  This  lost  was  the 
answer  given  mc  to  an  inquiry  for  on  absent  labourer. 

To  these  should  be  added,  "  by  the  time  that"  expressed  by 
ice'il  (compare  the  Northeru  ichile),  as :  Tef&I  dhik-i  u~dUfd  t-t 
hee  iuym  vtir  la^fmiurk,  "By  the  time  that  (article)  is  finished, 
it  will  bo  time  to  leave  work."  Tie'iii  iin'6ebau'dfc-v  U' 
rai'tifd  au'p  dhifc,  k^od  mack  u  tuie'  icAn,  "  By  the  time  that 
one  has  repaired  that  (gate)  one  could  make  a  new  one." 
£e-  ul  bee  rtui'de  fec'u!  yuc  tlu  kutrm,  "lie  (the  article)  will 
be  ready  by  the  time  that  you  arrive."  Also  nutvdur  tcaxtn, 
wai  dhu  sac'Um,  both  signifying  "at  the  same  time,"  but  used 
with  much  exactness  under  differing  circumstances.  The 
first  implies  the  performance  of  two  acts  at  one  time,  or  by 
making  one  journey,  as :  Haun  te  ffhos  daewn  baeirt  dhn  dhinffx, 
kaa'r  tt  zuyv  hfcny  tear  ie,  ee'ns  mud  kuttt  aiip  dhu  matiki  ««*/ 
uuivdur  icaun,  "  When  you  go  down  to  see  the  cattle,  carry  a 
scythe  with  you,  bo  that  you  may  cut  the  tufts  (of  grass)  at 
the  same  time,  or  at  one  journey."  The  second  implies 
something  instantaneous,  as  in  the  specimen  "Nan  Scott,"  p. 
241,  where  the  thunder  is  described  as  following  the  lightning 
like  the  report  of  a  cannon,  at  the  same  instant  aa  the  flash, 
Aay  Msed-n  slnp  raewn  dhu  kau-iniitt\  un  trai  dhu  Mftlm  nay 
daapt  raewn  tuudh'ur  tvai,  uri  sod  aay  jis  nwH  trai  Mae'u^tur 
Jin'hiun,  "I  saw  hira  slip  round  the  comer,  and  at  the  same 
moment  I  ran  quickly  round  the  other  way,  and  so  I  just  met 
with  'Mr.  Gentleman.'  " 

Ad  interesting  form  h  dhoa  (then),*  as^   Warn-*  *ee  unf 

>  Agt.  Ha,  Old  &vutboro  Eng.  )>o,  (A«,  the  prop«r  tdv.  of  (mr,  vhile  ffamw, 
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'When  didfit  see  himP"  Aay  see'd-n  dhea;  ne«t  tci'C  mitn-i«U 
opoa'r  ui  aa'ptf  "I  saw  him  then,  not  five  minutea  before 
it  happened."  Aay  ioald-n  oa  tU  dhoa\  jiit  ee'ns  ee  km  ee-n, 
*'\  told  him  then,  just  when  he  was.  comings  in."  Dkoa 
•lao  implies  "just  now,"  i,«.  a  short  timo  since.  Wai'n 
•rriMS  utt  dhoa,  neet  iM  mun-fieU  tigawn,  "When  was  itP 
just  Dov,  not  two  minut«a  ago." 

The  NogatLVO  forms  are  made  by  prefixing  noa,  as  before 
shown  (see  Adjectives),  and  by  adding  -«  to  verbs,  thus  :  Ee 
ad-n  nuudhur  nni'v,  "  Ho  had  not  any  knifo  at  all."  Wiid-n 
it  ffio'?  "Would  you  notgq?"  The  usual  emphatic  ncgntive 
is  nau'i.  Wits  dhee  d/uK-6r  f  Aay  wuz  nau't,  *'  Wast  thou  there? 
I  was  not."  Heel  (not)  is  also  common :  Dhur  ud-n  neH  zikt 
ihiM/'t  "There  are  not  six  left."  Neet  also  does  duty  for 
"nor  yet."  Aay  k^od-n  tmyn  nuud/ntr  buurd  neti  mtudh'ur 
robrul  pun  airl  dhu  /aa-ttn,  "  I  could  not  find  (never)  a  bird 
nor  yet  (never)  a  rabbit  on  all  the  farm."  I^uat  and  nawt 
are  also  frequently  heard,  and  are  somi-omphatic — E«  aaud-n 
uur'tud,  naat  tcuu'n-beet,  "Ho  waa  not  hurt,  not  one  bit.  Aay 
tciui-H  due  ut,  naa't  aa'y  /  "  I  would  not  do  it,  not  1 1  " 

The  direct  replica  to  questions  are :  Noa'^  (no),  eet  (yes), 
aayitf  tk  (yes)  (the  latter  sh^  yes,  sounded  by  uisptration). 
We  have  also  **  mt"  mix  very  common  form  of  yea. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

Those  are  as  follows : 
about 

above 

acrtNs 
altar 


ubacwt,  buvt, 
baewt,l>aewd. 

hio',  ubuo', 
nboo*. 

against 
along 

ugin*,  ugce*iinRr 

gin,  buy. 
lau'ng,  ulau-ng^ 
yaea. 

okmu',  krao'B. 

amid 

ui'ids. 

aa-rtar,  as-dr. 

among 

manga(t. 

fmrnm^  Mm,  cAm,  vu  mon  of  «rrfn-,  teyuttut,  lod  m/erftui.    So  io  OhmMr,  «l 
limm: 

"  Palvnon  right  tho. 
With  hoir  hort«  ...  be  xom." 
Otmfmmn 

"  Tfllp  a»  som  moral  thine,  tliiit  wc  moor  Iptb 
Wilh  wit,  and  thttntu  wol  we  plailly  lore." 
I(  k  urtercitiBi;  Ia  fiml  tto  still  existing*  in  llio  Old 'Wcet-8uDD  land.     From 
lC«n)Mni  Engluh  it  diaupjiMuod  tighl  caalurict  igo,— U. 
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at 

tu,  tue,  u. 

notwithstond-                            % 

before 

voaT,  iiroaT. 

ing 

rur  aul  dhaat. 

bohind 

b^e-uyn. 

of 

UT,  -V,  oa,  u. 

bcuQath 

cen  tiun-dar. 

off 

Oftfoa(W.  oifof). 

beside 

beezuyd. 

on 

au'D,  patin,  a. 

besides 

zuyiiz. 

out 

uwt,  aewt. 

between 

twika. 

over 

oa-Tur. 

btiyoud 

bPeyaon*. 

round 

racwn.                J 

by 

h«e,  buy. 

through 

dn^«.                  1 

down 

dacwu. 

to 

tiiv,  tu.                1 

flzoapt,  i.t. 

aU 

towards 

tu-wau'rdx.         a 

but 

eo'ntiio,  ee'Qtu.' 

under 

unu'dur.              j 

except 

buut,  saep. 

undcrnoaih 

oen  aun'dor.        " 

for 

vaur,  vur. 

until,  till 

gin. 

from 

Trairm,  Trum. 

unto 

aan-tn,  aunti^e*. 

in 

co-n. 

up 

QU'p,  uup. 

into 

een-t«. 

p:Lua 

aup  pun  taa'p  oa. 

uau 

needr,       nuy, 

upon 

unce'fis. 

with 

w?e,  wai. 

without 

udhaevt,  dhocwt. 

Whether  the  first  syllable  of  ubaetcl,  uhh-y  or  ukraas  is 
sounded  or  not  depends  much  upon  the  individual  speaker ; 
but  nearly  every  one  would  sound  it  distinctly,  when  either 
is  used  adverbially — aa  iu  awl  uba^id,  awp  ubio,  rai't  uXraa'a. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  pooplo  would  say :  Piiut  dku  ttik 
baetpt  dhu  baa'k  oa  un,  "  Put  the  stick  about  Lis  back"  {i>. 
thnuh  him).  Aat/  zee'd-z  aid  bh'  dfiu  yeciirdn  hvm7,  "I  saw 
his  head  above  the  garden  wall."  Dhai  km  ee'n  krawa  dhu 
mee'U'i,  "  They  came  in  acroaa  the  meadow." 

In  the  sense  of  "against  the  oharactcr,"  when  bff  (see  below) 
is  not  used,  it  is  moat  common  to  say  tiffin-  or  ugflf'&iis.^-as 
2)hn  poa'l^e^  k^od-n  zai  noa'urt  ugttf  un  or  ugee'&ns-n,  "  The 
police  could  say  nothing  against  him."  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Aay  laff  d/m  ladr  gin  dhu  baarn,  "I  left  the  Lulder 
against  the  bom." 

So  also  of  ulawng  or  lawng,  Dhai  tcarnt  Imcng  dhu  rau'6d, 
"  They  went  along  the  road."  J^nt  Ee  aa't-n  aif  I  ulawng,  "Ho 
hit  him  all  along"  {i.e.  at  full  length).  Aay  Uia-ld  i«  zott^ 
awl  nhifng,  *'  I  told  you  so,  all  along." 

Yaen  has  scarcely  the  meaning  of  along,  and  still  less  does 

>  IVtlMbly  M>m  ta,  like  Jmt  l^Mt^  «mI«  fv,  etc  "  They  were  «U  drowned 
•rei  to  two  or  Ibroc."— H. 
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it  mean  yowier.  Any  Zffd-n  gfpai'n  t/aen  tu-ivawrdt  dhn 
kyite'urtf  **I  saw  him  going  forwards  towards  the  court"  (fann. 
yaid).  Again  In  Bring  t/acn  dhu  taa'klicn,  "Uring  the  tackling 
(barneae),"  it  imph'es  either  AtV/ifr  or  along  with  you.  It  is 
both  adverb  and  proposition.  Wo  can  say  kaa'r  yacn  as  woU 
tts  bring  gaen.  Kaa'r  yaett  dhu  murk/fen  lawng  tcav  ie,  *'  Cany 
the  firkia  along  with  you."  * 

'*  At "  is  almost  invariably  tHe  or  iH.  Aag  teua  u-i&p-ien  ta 
Tairmm, "  I  waa  living  at  Taunton."  Aa'l  due  ut  w  d&n'itr  tuynit 
"in  do  it  at  dinner  time."  Here  tho  fu  is  contracted  by  tha 
previous  t  (see  note,  p.  169).  In  speaking  of  peraons  t^  any 
place  we  always  aay  ttt,  as  Maes'tr  Bai-fil  tu  Brad'Pttrd,  *'  Mr, 
Bale  to  Bradford."  Mnen'tr  Green  iu  Kmsl,  "4Ir.  Green  to 
Castle"  (i.tf.  of  the  Castlo  hotel).  Mr.  Brio'h*  tu  s/tauy,  "Mr. 
Brooks  to  shop  "  (i.e.  of  the  shop).  Dhai  wuz  au'l  tu  aktl'lSf 
**They  were  all  to  {i.e,  playing  nt)  skittles,"  Again,  wc  say  "to 
bed"  for  "in  bed."  Aay  buyd  tu  bai'd  u  raurtneet,  "I  stayed 
in  bed  a  fortnight."  Compare  "going  to  bod."  Wee  icuz 
ohI  aup  t-ffdl,  "We  were  all  np  at  the  bill."  "At"  is 
frequently  omitt«d  altogether;  "at  homo"  is  nover  heard. 
W*ty-n-n  huyd  att'm  ?  "  Why  dost  thou  not  stay  at  homo?" 
U's  dhee  maetlstHr  an'mf  "Is  thy  mastor  (at)  homeP" 
Again,  tu  does  duty  for  "out  of."  Goa  tu  doaiirz,  "Get 
out  of  doors,"  is  always  said  to  dogs.  Dhu  /tvr/an-rU  jmut 
ann  iu  doa'drz,  "The  landlord  turned  them  out  of  doors,"  is 
die  regular  expression  attending  such  circumstances;  usually 
tlie  result  of  too  much  drink. 

**By,"  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  sense,  preserves  the  old 
English  one  of  agaiMf,  I'l'w  nd'i-ur  daed-n  yimr  iioa'Ctrt  buy 
VH,  "  You  never  heard  anything  against  Mm "  (i.e.  his 
chAracier).  This  is  a  most  common  expression  in  daily  uso 
by  all-  Compare  "I  know  nothing  by  myself,"  I.  Corin- 
thians iv.  4. 

*  The  mlifal  iiIm  u  eA^mife  efpUut,  omward:  Ags.  ^n^,  "adv.  tdqi],  j-onder, 
IhHlMr,  Ifypntl:  prtp.  tlirough,  orsr,  u  tar  u,  tiUii,  bcjood. ' — Mcttcorth. 
CaotpH*  *md  in  L«,vatnoii ;  "  be  WBtle  «i<le  .  .  .  tend  yute  loode,"  bn  MUit  for 
•luiw^b  liwlaod.  ficvtrh  yonl,  y<mnt,  ndv.  uii)  prrp.,  at:  «V  jK>n<  =  Diore  b  littla 
«D  mwcUb,  A#  liMt  jitMl  iht  iff-«i/=rflloDR  or  dowii  the  itr«ot.  All  tho  iiutuicM 
g{««a  io  tlb»  V-st  irmild  «1m  b*  unl  in  Stutlmul.  The  r<>at  b  danmut.  ym.  An. 
IMM.  r«M-/4MrfiraDp.2SSHHtrtjrmdW-,butthoSc.jWN(r*frr,LC.0TiTtuav.— II. 
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Ee'tUHe  and  een'tu  muat  not  bo  confounded.  I  heard  the 
following  at  Taunton  market:  Wee  giU  urn  awl  eetftu  dhtt 
puynz  iuraa-kiifit  m'ntue  baewd  u  dree  Mr  mawitr,  "  "Wo  got 
them  all  (the  sheep)  iulo  the  pens  directly,  except  about  threo 
or  four."  Dkaf&r  wtx  u  akaor  oa-m^  ee'ntu  tiu  ur  dm, 
"Thore  was  a  score  of  them,  all  but  two  or  three." 

Noa'buu'ike  bud  mee  xcaud-n  u-kan'm,  "Nobody  except  ma 
had  arrived."  Awl  oa-m  saep  aawur  Wee-iil  tciu  u/eg'Urd, 
"AM  of  thom,  except  our  Will  was  afraid."  Sa^p  ia  often 
used  for  un/ess,  aa :  Saep  yue  dti  zni'n  daetcn,  aay  t/uurn 
kawm,  "  Unless  you  send  down,  I  shall  not  come."  £c  oart  due 
lUmepM-z  u-foo'us  iiie,  "He  will  not  doit  unless  he  is  obliged." 

.Sm  uutfdur  and  an'p  pun  taa'p  oa  ore  fair  samples  of  our 
pleonasms.  "  Until "  is  always  ffin.  Aay  kaa'n  j>aa-y  «l 
gin  Kuuramus,  "  I  cannot  pay  it  until  Christmas."  Gin  ^ 
also  means  "  by."  Ee'ul  bee  u-dite'd  gin  Z<id'urdie,  "  It  will  bo 
finished  by  (or  against)  Saturday." 

"  For,"  as  in  ordinary  English,  has  sometimes  the  force  of 
considering  or  (fding  into  account.  Very  recently,  on  in- 
quiring of  a  man  as  to  bis  sister's  health,  his  reply  was>  Aw  f 
Miir>s  mid'lieti  luyk  t-ur  sJtei",  bud,  poo'ur  dhing,  ee'-t  u  tuur'uki 
lnyuhaetct  fuul-ur,  "Oh!  she  is  middling  like  for  Aw  (i'.«, 
taking  her  circumatances  into  account),  but,  poor  thing.  As 
(her  hushand)  is  a  terrible  lie-about  fellow  "  {i.e.  druukea 
and  profligate). 

Again,  to  "  send  for  "  or  "  go  for,"  or  "  send  after,"  implies 
to  "fetch."  Zain  daemi  fwrfr-n  twraa'klie,  "Send  down  to 
fetch  him  directly." 

"From,"  when  used  with  a  relative  pronooOt  or  with 
"where  "or  "here,"  is  very  commonly  placed  immediately 
after  the  adverb,  or  else  nt  the  cud  of  the  sentence ;  whilo 
"hence"  is  always  expressed  by  jfuur'-traum  (herc-from), 
and  "  thence"  dhae-Or-craum.  Kfep  ral't  voa'r  yuur'-vrnum^ 
gin  ie  kaum    iu   dhu   raatcfir  krau'S'tcat,   "  Keep  right   oa 

*  AgK.  f*an,  root  of  mymn,  entgtaHea,  whence  efatni,  tnTTupted  tigaiiut.  TIm 
OK  of  ofaiHtl  for  time  =auvitinsr,  ^spMfii^t  tiU,  »  cominon  in  Sb«ksn«r« :  **  I'U 
cliarm  Ilia  era  a§aiiM  hedo  sppear." — M.N.D.  iii.  2.  S9.  So  OciuiaB  xlHi.  S&: 
"  They  miul's  t«M)-  (lie  pnnent  o^mmhC  JoMph  cana  at  Doon."  So  li  Soofaib, 
^  sgMM  Batonlij,"  "  agcuc  nicht." — M. 
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hence>  until  you  oome  to  the  four-crosa-way."  Baetcd  a 
dree  tmiyUM  t/uur-eraum,  "  About  three  miles  from  here," 
In  a  local  papor,  dated  Aug.  I3th,  1875. 1  read,  "  She  made 
no  Btatement  as  to  who  she  had  the  orders  from."  Ue'  daed 
urn  gil  dkai  flaaifurz  rraum  ?  "  Who  did  thoy  get  those 
flowers  from?"  Wimr'i  bring  dhaat  h'd  rraum?  "Where 
didat  bring  that  wood  (faggot)  from?"  Fj-equenlly  "from" 
ia  eipreeaed  by  tue^ai,  especially  ia  interrogative  phrases 
beginning  with  "  whore,"  as  Wae'&r  rf*#«  wA  dhik  iiu  f 
"  Where  did  you  have  (get)  that  /o  .?  "  (=at). 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  (if  is  someLimcs  h  and  somotime  Od, 
and  before  a  vowel  occasionally  up.  The  first  two  forms 
d^>end  entirely  ou  the  stress  laid  on  the  proposition,  the 
•oand  varies  from  the  faintest  breathing  a  to  the  longest 
<M*.  I  heard  a  man  remark  upon  a  curious  strutum  of  rock, 
Uirithau-dee-d  nurur  biefv  haut  /aa'rsliicn  i-aez  oa\  "  One 
would  never  believe  what  fashion  it  is  of."  Sevei'al  verbs 
take  tho  proposition  of  after  them,  as :  Aat^  nucur  (ich  ou  Kn, 
"I  never  touched  him."  Uitr  hhod-n  unlp  oa  ut,  "She  could  not 
hdp  it>*'  Help  is  used  transitively  without  the  preposition. 
Hmrf  ftffTrtn-^-ff'm  o<r  ?  "What  are  you  doing?"  D/utibeea»'rfe4 
»-laar'Jfei*  oa  «n,  "They  are  always  laughing  at  him."  Many 
more,  indeed  moiit  verba,  take  oa  (of)  after  the  present  jmr- 
tioiple,  though  oot  aflcr  the  tenses. 

*'To"  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  "belonging  to," 
9B :  Yuar-z  u  loa'k,  hud  dknr  aed-n  uuudh'ur  Av/r  lUe  «», 
"Here's  a  lock,  but  there  is  no  key  belonging  to  it,"  If'z  ur 
«  4^Mf  /u  dAik  aetn  ?  "  Is  there  a  cellar  belonging  to  that 
Ikouse?"  Noa  /  dhur  tcand-n  niitidh-vr  buuNe  ttiij  tue  un, 
**  Nol  there  was  no  belly-band  belonging  to  fiim"  (the  cart). 
Compare  "^o  clothes  to  his  back,"  "Not  a  shilling  io  his 
etc. 

Ifee'Sr  and  nwy  are  also  adjectives  and  adverbs,  while 
i*  the  true  preposition.  It  would  not  so  commonly 
he  said,  Aay  tcaud-n  nfe'&r  dim  plae&s,  as  Aay  icaud-n  unee'us 
tiku  phf&s,  "  I  was  not  near  the  place:"  Ticus  nuy  dhu 
pattm  Kvmr  uur  mcei^n,  "  It  was  near  the  pound  where  she 
vwt  him.**     Tieui  «  murie  we-iir  mw;  yite  ad-n  U'pik  ui 
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*?«■,  "  It  was  a  very  near  miss,  you  had  not  picked  it  in/'  i.?; 
that  you  escaped  a  thrashing.  Aay  wuz  ruitrde  tuv&r  pun 
ffwai'n,  "I  was  very  near  going"  {/if.  near  upon).  Nhrur 
liok  (wdr  ee',  doa'n  ^e  goo  imefriis-n,  un  ee  ul  km  racicn,  "Never 
look  after  (never  mind)  him,  do  not  go  near  bim^  and  ho  will 
conio  round."  I*«#  mua  U'leai'tU  awn  rmurfe  tiuy  aato'ur 
aewZf  "  You  must  have  gone  on  very  near  our  house." 

''On"  is  sometimes  expressed  by  t/,  as:  DheC'S  tiiie  ni  u 
ptiurpiiSr "  Thou  didst  do  it  on  purpose."  Aay  zeed-n  u  ^iin'd^f, 
"  I  saw  Hm  on  Sunday." 

CONJUNCTIONS. 
These  arc  as  follows  : 

an,  ua,  n  and 

aur,  ur  or 

buut,  bud,  bud  but 

uudh-ur,  uudh'urwoyK  either 

an,  necf  (eef  when  following  n)  if 

wiivur  however 

-n  thaa 

dhaat,  dhut,  nt  that 

kuuz,  kuz,  ukuu-2,  vur  knu'z,  kactls  ffuy  because 

tCio,  ta  loo 

dhan  tben(i'.«.inthatcaM) 

nau-r,  Dur  nor 

vauT,  vur  tot  (»'.#.  because) 

nuudh'ar  neither 

tbau-f,  ou-f,  oof  though 

ecD  keeCiz  in  case  (i.«.  lest) 

ee-t  yet 

seep  except = un  lesa 

aew'sum^var,  Bew*sumduv'ar  neTertbeless 

Among  those  may  also  be  clasaod  dhoa  (though),  corre- 
sponding to  the  Gonnau  doc/i,  as  Aat/  bee  san'/  n  tcu2  dhaeUr, 
dhoa, "  I  am  certain  he  was  there,  though."  In  this  cose  dhoa 
has  rather  the  force  of  "  notwithstanding,"  or  "  after  all." 
On  the  other  hand,  U  icnz  dJia^'Qr  dhoa\  with  the  stress  on 
dhoa,  the  phrase  would  mean,  "Ho  was  tborc  then"  (see 
Adverbs  of  Time,  p.  228).  Dhnht,  dhatv  (then),  also  is  fre- 
queuUy  used  like  dhoa,  i.e.  Qerman  doch,  but  it  is  not  used  as 
an  adverb  of  time,  as:  Naete  dhain  f^tup'pied!  "Now  then 
stupid!"  Dhan'  dhre ihtui-n ah-m  ^nw/,  "Then  thou  shall  not 
have  it  at  all."    Compare  Gorman  dvtw  as  distinct  from  dann. 
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•'Too  "  is  often  pronounced  very  short — tCt :  Ees  u  maayn 
tttyt  tA  baeg"  mr-z  kloa'iiz,  '*  He  is  a  great  deal  too  big  for  his 
clothes"  (i>.  veiy  conceited).  This  is  the  ordinary  phrase, 
uid  quite  preserves  the  old  idea  of  the  blown-out  frog  in  the 

^^^■As  will  h&To  been  remarked  in  previous  examples  nau'r, 
««r,  mther  than  o/cr,  «r  (or),  is  used  in  a  negative  sentence, 
as:  Vur  an'n  U'ae'iid  noa  mnrt  uur  drhigh,  lit.  "She  has  not 
had  no  meat  nor  drink." 

"  Bat  *'  is  often  peculiar,  as  :  T-\cui  airl  bunt'  dim  trar^fen 

ad'H  tt-aumd  ooTur-n,  "  It  was  «//  but  {i.e.  the  nearest  escape) 

cho  waggon  had  not  run  over  him."     ITur  kyaa'Ul-n   bud 

vB'Hrtt'dhiag,  "  She  called  him  hit  everything."    Qliis  is  a 

Tery  common  phrase,  and  implies  that  she  abused  him  to  tho 

utmoet  of  her  power.     SaaT-n  jis  bud  ravl  /  '*  It  serves  him 

just  but  light."    It  ia  possible,  in  the  last  two  examples,  the 

hud  may  mean  "about" ;  but  if  so,  tho  contraction  is  abnormal. 

Uwib'ur  and  «Hr«//i'Mr  (cither,  neither),  which  ore  oriliuarily 

osed  in  ncgatiTe  and  positive  sentences  respectively,  are  in 

xhis  dialect  used  precisely  the  reverse,  and  moreover  they  aro 

placed  only  at  tho  end  of  sentences,  where  in  received  Knglish 

they  would  come  ftrst,  as :    Dhee  kas'ti  muuv-i»,  nnudh'ury 

"  Neither  canst  thou  move  it "  {lit.  "  Thou  canst  not  move  it, 

heiiher").      Uiidh'ur  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  this  seuse,  but 

ttfflally  means  " otherwise " :  Uuv  kn  ab-m  uudhur,  " Olher- 

»iie  ihe  can  have  it." 

A%  for  "if"  is  not  common,  although  I  have  heard  it  in 
<»dinary  talk,  but  An  yUc  pfai'z,  "  If  you  please,"  is  the 
wpilar  phrase  of  the  hill  country,  and  may  be  heard  daily. 
omaa'fird/tH  kija/rc  an  yite pfai-z,  muum,  "(I  am)  come  after 

ease,  madam."    But  ««/*'  is 


tbs 


fetch) 


pl( 


wdinary  equivalent  o(  i/t  as :  N^eef  aay  wuz  t/ue^  etc.,  "  If 
I  •«»  you,"  etc.     £e  oa'H  due  ut,  nee/  ee  kn  uufp  oa  ut,  "  Hd 

.  ^''f  nprawnU  the  o\dn  En?1ijih  A»  if,  and  if,  coinrofln  in  Shaksp»A  dnd 
*■/•■«  vrttfTv:  "  l)h  fnlber!  am'  if  yon  be  my  fnthpr."  If  was  first 
**J*»»«I  >iy  ■  ptMcdinf;  tnd,  like  Lnrin'rt-jp',  Grc«lc  ml  W :  th«ri  the  whole 
™*^^  »M  WMknnrfl  to  Uic  mcanini;  i>(  if  iXaati,  Ot«a«innaIly  tho  i/  w» 
■•"•iWowa  rabJDDctive,lcaTisff  on  or  d/trf  apparently  illiajit*  pisee,  wlienca 
•"  f<w>U'afur**tli't  plf*ift  jfoo.^*— M. 
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will  not  do  it,  if  he  can  holp  (of)  it."  Wtml  dhae-itr  naete  ! 
ne^f  taed-n  iu  lae-Ht !  "  Well  there  now  1  if  it  ia  not  too  late! " 

Thau'f  and  aw/'  nro  the  general  forms  of  "though,"  but 
00/ is  frequontly  heard.  AU  these  forms  are  regularly  used 
where  iu  received  Knglish  we  might  say  '*  if/*  as  T-aed-n^ 
aw/  iiH'Sebau'dH  kkod  roo'iird  tit,  "  It  is  not  as  if  one  could 
afford  it."  Uur  itvkud  su  haa-l-z  than'/  nur  dued-n  noa' 
noa'^rt  ubaewd  ui,  "  She  appeared  as  bold  aa  if  she  knew 
nothing  of  it."  U  gyatvptid  jis  dhu  vmtr'ie  mfdni-z  oa/  u 
nup'ur  zeed  zh-dhinj  itroa'6r,  "He  gaped  just  the  very  same 
as  though  he  never  had  seen  such  a  thing  before."  I  have 
often  heard  this  sentence. 

"That,"  the  conjunction,  is  frequently  sounded  ul;  the 
demomtratite  and  the  relative  in  this  dialect  never  drop  the 
dh.  Thus :  Wee  awvies  jiaed'  ut  ee-d  ge«  aeicl  tu  laa's^  '*  We 
always  said  that  it  would  yield  at  last,"  i.e.  break  down,  aa 
of  a  bridge.     To  yield  after  persuasion  is  7^  gee'  ee-n. 

A  very  common  expression  amounting  to  a  conjunction  is 
een  kfie'us.  Kaa-r  Imvng  u  huk  u  haay*  een  keeitz  miid-H 
bee  noa-iin  dkae'6r,  "  Carry  along  a  lock  (/.<•.  Utile)  of 
hay,  lest  (there)  may  not  be  any  there."  ** Along"  here 
means  along  with  you,  and  is  also  very  frequently  used  thus. 
Bring  lau'ng  f/uttr  dhingz,  een  kee'Ax  mud  bee  een  iraunt  oa-m, 
"  Bring  along  your  things,  in  case  (you)  may  be  in  want  of 
them."  In  this  sentence  '/am  might  bo  substituted  for  laifng 
without  change  of  meaning. 

Kaefiz  tcujf  is  a  Tery  common  form  of  "  because." 
Wau't-s  due  dhnat  rairr  ?  Kuuz  Aay  daed,  "  What  didst  do 
that  forP  Because  I  did."  Sometimes  we  hear  tur  kau'x, 
as:  Aay  kkod-n  gio\  rurkatfz  u  miz  iu  oa'l,  "  I  could  not  go, 
because  I  was  too  old,"     In  a  church  which  I  know  well  the 


'  The  ctuHin  of  iJiP  Gnnl  f^tUind  in  tAoi^K  U>  /  i»  rwy  olii  in  the  nortli ; 
^9f,  t/ipf,  ia  tBe  iej;uUr  form  in  th«  Cotton  MS.  of  Cursor  Uundi;  box  th« 
Uwniiu  hu  ))ii),  ^oA.  ft  ta  cin^nUr  tHat  tlic  initial  concnniint  U  rA  omt  nut  M, 
wnilo  tho  i-on^TcsBivo  dhoa  has  riA  (wo  iboTc),  It  look*  bs  thougti  the;  wot 
Mporato  wordj  tike  tbc  Dutch  dee  ft  and  CmA.  In  Scotch  £AmyA  bat  Mwajr*  IimI 
tbe  th  Mtund ',  old  Scottli  theeht,  tint  the  conceeaiTa  (Aot^A  tgrm  irith  it.  Tb« 
dropping  of  tJao  initial  iH  in  though,  that,  ihutt  (nal  at,  n),  is  important  ia  its 
beuing  on  tbe  piettimled  None  influence  in  tlie  Scotch  «ad  S'orth  £iiicli«b  4|  (or 
lAef.— U. 

'  Tbo  h  here  ti  «mpbitic 
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clerk,  aocording  to  onstom,  gave  ont  this  notice :  DhU»  iiz  (u 
gee"  noa'uiie*  !  dhur  oa'Atii  bee  rioa  Ziitfilie  yuur  naka  Ziiivdie, 
kofit  wB^,  Mae'iatar-z  gicaa'tjn  Ihirf^esh  rnr pravch,  "This 
is  to  giro  notice !  there  will  not  be  any  Sunday  here  next 
Sunday,  because  Master  is  going  to  Bawlish  to  preach."  In 
oountry  parishes  the  paa'm  is  generally  called  Mae'ustttr, 

utteejections. 

Of  these  we  have  many,  depending  much  upon  intonation 
for  their  significance.  Oa'  /  (Oh  I)  may  be  either  an  ex- 
clmnialioa  of  wonder,  of  delight,  or  of  terror.  So  Aft'  (Ah) 
-may  be  a  cry  of  shame,  an  exclamation  of  incredulity,  a  sigh 
of  pun^  or  a  sign  of  assent.  There  are  sorac  interjections 
whose  meaning  is  certain.  Poo  f  pott'  f  mean  contempt.  Oa 
aa'ff  !  doubt,  opposition.  P&  !  sh  !  is  /  rexation  ;  ae-Akh  / 
m'ik$f  M'ksf  disgust;  »A>a'/  aurpriae;  haa-yf  wuop  /  co]Mng 
after  another. 

With  us  Luterjections  often  run  into  long  sentences,  such 
as  Z>n*/  oai  roa'&s  -n  bitttm  dhu  buuNet  !  "  Sing  old  rose  and 
bum  the  bellows!"  Dnetrn  raa'l  dhi  ithaanrh,  trm-  nurn  dhu 
hioch'urf  "Down  falU  the  shambles,  away  riimt  the  butcher  I 
^eae  are  both  very  common  exclamations.  The  first  is 
merely  an  outbreak  of  joviality ;  the  last  an  exclamation  of 
fun  at  any  grotesque  catastrophe.  There  arc,  moreover,  all 
the  well'known  exclamations,  but  it  is  doubtful  whother  to 
treat  them  as  dialect  or  slang. 

"We  have,  however,  a  number  of  expletives,  which  rather 
take  the  form  of  exclamations,  and  which  are  invariably 
jrfaced  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause ;  such  as  :  Wanna  ! 
(ooeet)  giod  naew!  of^en  ghon'ur  *  (good  now  I)  muyn!  (r^ 
BMinber!)  9-noa!  (thouknowest!  or  dost  know?)/A/i'y  (O'oi)* 
/aarlh  !  (in  faith  !)  etntuij' !  (not  1 1)  tutj-  noa  /  (that  T  know  I) 
suy  HCa  /  (as  I  know !)  The  laat  throe  are  negutivo  only. 
£r*  MMoa-^r/  (yea  sure!)  s/ioa&r  nuii/f  (sure  enough!)  dhaat-g 
mt'tf  (that's  all  t)  dhae-ikr  naetc  !  (there  now  I)  traut-g  dhingk 
m  dkatU'  nofie?  (what  dost  think  of  that  now  ?)  ee-ns  mud  zai! 
(as  ooe  might  aayl)  ten  u  man'ur  u  sparkien/  (in  a  manner  of 
apeaking!). 
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DIALECT   SPECIITENS. 

As  connected  examples  of  the  dialect^  I  add  the  following 
specimens,  the  first  of  which,  referring  to  a  well-known  local 
superstition,  was  written  down  from  the  account  of  one  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  valley. 

In  the  various  Bpecimens  it  will  bo  found  that  »  sounded 
very  short  docs  duty  for  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  distinct 
meanings,  depending  of  course  on  the  context.  All  are  pro- 
nounced precisely  alike,  and  lience  the  aamo  dvmbol  muitt  be 
used;  viz.:  1.  a  (the  article] ;  2.  the  participial  prefix  ;  3. 
of',  4.  fl/,  as  M  diitntr  fuijm  ;  5.  on,  as  k  Zod'unlie;  6.  hr ;  7. 
nhe ;  S.  /.-  9.  otte  (imperii,  pron.) ;  10.  have\  11.  the  present 
participial  prefix,  as  ii-zce-ien^  which  may  bo  on ;  12.  there, 
as  ee'8  u  wauz,  "  Yea  I  there  was." 


Aay  Hpoo'fiz  yic-v  u-yuurtl 
baowd  dba  guiirt  oa'kn  tree  aitp 
tu  YTuul-itn  Paark  6oil,  waut 
dhai  j\ie'z  tu  zai  Lauilrd 
Pnu-pum  wuz  u-kuun-jurd 
ee'ntAe?  "Wunl,  doa-Qc  ^o  jiee*, 
aup  dhae'iSr,  yiie  noa-  zr,  dhur-z 
u  guurt  di-ep  bau'dum  g^a 
daewu  zu  dt^cp-s  dhu  toawur, 
miiayn  atoe-Qr  luyk,  oe-na  mi'id 
zui,  fiuu'fim-x  dhu  zuyd  ^woi'U 
aup  oa'nir  Wuulitn  ee-iil,  un 
dhec'iiz  yuur  oa'kn  tree,  ee  wuz 
u  tuur-ubltjuurttreeshoaurnuuf, 
ee  wau'z,  un  ce  groa*ild  een 
dhu  zuyd  on  un,  un  dhik'^c 
plao'iis  ez  u-kau-1  "Wulakm 
bau'dum.  Yuo  muya  dhu 
poo'fir  oa*l  Tttuin  Aa*Iway, 
doa'dn  «!-e  zr?  dhaats  dhu  oa'I 
Taam  Aa-lwuyz faadbur,  yu noa- 
zr,  nulp  tu  dtxja'  un,  un 
wai'n  dhai  droad-n,  nci-f 
M  dood-n  tuum  rai't  toa-p-oi 
taa*yill  —  ee's  Bhon'ur,  un 
dhu  iiid  oa  un  wuz  rait  daewu 
iiun'diir,  un  dline"3r  ee  bujd, 
uu      dhai      wux      au'l      o-am 


Lord  Pophaw. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard 
aboitt  the  grual  twik  tree  up 
atWcUiagtou  Park  wood,  wbtch 
they  used  to  eay  Lonl  Fop- 
ham  waa  conjured  (trunsfonued) 
into  ?  Well,  don't  you  see, 
up  there,  you  know,  Sir,  there  is 
a  great  deep  bottom  (ravine)  fooe 
down  lis  deep  as  the  tower, 
very  «terp  like,  as  one  mny 
say,  the  same  na  the  vide  goinr 
up  over  Wellington  Hill,  and 
this  here  oak  tree,  he  waa  a 
terrible  great  tree  sure  enon^, 
ha  waa,  and  he  grew  in  ths 
side  of  him  (i.«.  of  the  ravine), 
and  that  plane  iacalled  WiUoonibe 
bottom.  You  mind  (recollect)  the 
poor  (  w,  dece»ee<l)  oldTom  Al  way, 
don't  yon,  Sir?  that  is,  the  old 
Tom  Alway's  father,  you  know, 
Sir,(ho)licipedtothrow(ft.>n)him, 
and  M'hcn  they  threw  him(theeak), 
if  he  did  nut  turn  right  top-on- 
tail  (heat)  0Terhe6lji)-ye89nre.  and 
the  head  of  him  waa  right  down 
under,  and  there  he  abode  (re- 
mained), and  they  was  all  oftbeia 
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V-fcf 'iird  mr  tu  goo-  u-oee'da-n, 
tu  dhai  zaed  uvr  ee'iis  a  wax 
tt-kitan-jurd  noaliaud^c  kibd-a 
aur-ur  druug-n  acwt;  un  dhne-iir 
«e  burd ;  uq  tu  Inaa,  luiy  wai'nt 
aa'p.kuuzdhuixot-ddhiiEiu-Pv^z-ud 
ahonur  tu  hev  u-keu'Qid,  wai  tai'n 
aii'k'^n,  un  aaypecht  uni  airptite 
no,  ua  dbu  buol  £ek8  p^old-n 
oeTTt,  nn  druug-a  ec'Dtu  dhu 
tmgien  klooz.  un  &ay  uuvui  zeed 
BM'firt,  im  dhot  wuz  aii-1  oa-Ttt 
u-wuu'Tlt'fa  im  u-leok-tpn  ee-ne 
aay  shiid  iibiin  n-keo'Cld,  un 
k«U'l^^oameeufL'o*OlTUrtugoo', 
bad  aaj  niir-ur  zeed  noa'uit,  U'-et 
non-baudvetau'l.  TJn  yiienoa'ua 
Wunl  ita  Pan-rk  aowz,  doa"uu 
»!tzr?  Aaymuyn  baunajiT  yiip'z 
lu  Irr- V  tlhur,  au-p-tn  dhu  ir^'naTut, 
dbur  vux  u  plae-ilfl  dliur  dhoa- 
luyk  u  oa'vm  lujk,  u.a  nay  zvod 
rum  bi'-oks  wai  rai*d^-«D  ce'a 
am,  ee'D  an,  nn  dbai  xaud 
dbaa-t  mis  Lau-iird  Pnupums 
bfokSf  nn  dliai  zaed  uw  u 
nuurQa  wai'nt  au-p  nn  zan't 
n-stniyd  pun  dbu  h!rof  wai  u 
buj'bC  wns  ee-  inud-n  kaaT-n 
uwui-.  EfB  I  uu  U'«  u 
tourubl  oai  aew-zr,  bud  aay 
nuT-nr  daod-n  zee  noa'baadj^e 
dhifSr,  noa  wus-n  m^ezonl', 
ce'iu  mud  xai.  Aewsunnir'ur 
■Bj-T  n-yiiurd  urn  zai  uw  dhn 
•ttM-nrna  chaa-p  tuz  gwai  n  vur 
tu  lat"  acwt  dhu  au'kn-^e 
*a'dr>>  roao*u9tur-d  u-kumd 
BO'ni  rnim  maa'rkul,  nn  dbur 
waz  D  muc-un  u-stto-d  wn  dhu 
g««-iit  w»»,  un  oe  kiV)d-n  uapm 
on,  on  haun  dhai  took-n 
to  Ahe  ivn  oaks  mau-nicvn. 
Tar  kani  w  ad-n  u-puut  aawt 
dfau  au't,  doa-fln  ^  se«-  zr?  n 
t«rd,  »-ec',  nw  u  k^o'd-n 
punt-a  aewt,  kunz  dbur  wuz 
a  naft-An  n-sten'd  raiteo'n  dhu 
goa'Al    wai,    wna     m    keo-d-n 


afraid  for  to  go  nneaat  (near)  him, 
and  they  said  how  he  was 
BO  conjured  nobody  could  not 
never  drag  him  out;  and  there 
be  remained ;  and  at  last  I  went 
up,  beoanse  they  Siud  the  horses 
would  (be)  Burg  to  be  killed,  with 
t£noxeu,and  I  hitched  them  upto 
liim,  and  the  buHot-ke  pulled  him 
out,  and  dragged  him  into  tlio 
banging-closc,  and  I  never  saw 
nought,  and  they  was  ail  of  them 
u-waiting  and  u-looking  how 
I  should  have  been  killed,  and 
calling  of  me  a  fool  fur  to  go, 
but  I  never  saw  nought,  nor  yet 
nobody  at  all.  And  you  knows 
Wi'Uington  Turk  houw,  don't 
you.  Sir?  I  mind  when  I  uiied 
to  live  Ibere,  up  in  the  garret, 
there  was  a  place  there  then 
like  a  oven  like,  and  I  »aw 
some  books  with  reading  in  tbcm, 
in  him(tbeovcn^  and  tliey  said  that 
was  Lord  Fopham's  books,  and 
they  said  how  a  man  went 
up  and  sat  astride  upon  the 
roof  with  a  bible,  in  order  that  he 
fthe  devil)  might  not  carry  him 
(the  roof)  awuy.  Yes!  and  'tin  a 
terrible  old  bouse,  Sir,  but  I 
never  did  not  see  nobody 
there,  no  worse  than  mynelf,  as 
(one)  might  my.  NeverlhelesB 
1  have  heard  them  say  how  the 
servant  chap  was  goin  g  for 
to  let  out  (i.e.  into  a  pastun:)  the 
haf  kney  after  his  mastcrhad come 
homo  from  market,  and  there 
was  n  man  stood  (stJinding)  in  tbo 
gate-wny,  and  be  could  not  open 
him  (the  gate),  &  when  they  took 
him  to  doing()w:olding)  next  morn- 
ing, because  he  had  not  put  out 
the  horse,  don't  you  see.  Sir  ?  he 
eaid,  Raid  he,  how  he  could  not 
put  him  out,  because  there  was 
a  man  stootl  right  in  the  gate- 
way, BO  that  he  could  not  open 
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oft'pta  un,  im  dhai  ati*T€«B 
yi'ic'z  tu  zai  uw  dhai  au'vdt.*s 
kuiiHiid-urd  dhoat  dhaeur  wuz 
Lau'rd  Pau-pum. 


him  (tlie  grate),  and  they  always 
UMid  to  say  how  they  always 
conaidrrod  that  there  was 
Iiord  Popbam. 


The  Bame  old  man  recounted  the  fallowings  and  I  sub- 
sequently vUitcd  tho  spot,  which  I  well  knew,  and  found  tho 
riggle,  and  very  evident  marks  of  tho  attompt  to  dig  ilie 
stone  out,  as  narrated.  It  la  a  boulder  of  Chert  or  Flint  of 
very  unuaual  eize. 


Yiie-v  u-yuurd  um  tuul,  aa*a 
fe  zr  't  baewd  dliu  Kauk-krau' 
HtoaCia.  Aa'a  £c  sboa-ilr  ? 
Wuui,  t-cz  tri'ie  any  shoafir  I'o; 
uu  dhui  BU*Ti!-c8  du  zui  dliut 
dliik't^e  stoa-uL  livurPo  luym  «) 
du  yuur  dha  kauk  krau',  ee  du 
icit  aup-in  tuum  ruunu.  Evs 
slioa  flr !  un  tez  n  tmir'iiW 
^uurt  stoaiiUf  un  dhai  au-vfea 
knnsud'urd  uw  dhur  wuz  u  pnu't 
u  miiuii-i?e  eeo  uun'dur-n  ;  ec's, 
un  nay  iiurd-n  au-l  raewn 
nioo'iir-n  drve  reot  dt'ep,  un 
dhur  wuz  u  rig*l  oen  un ; 
CO  9  u  wnu*z,  un  yue  kn  zvc 
un  naew,  un  dhai  puut 
u  cbuu'yu  rauwu  un,  un  cuch 
dhu  pluw  u  hu'fu^k  ti'io  un 
vur  tu  tuum  nn  ouvur,  Imd  dhai 
wand-n  ae'uM  vur  tu  niuuv-m, 
un  dhae'fir  ai  ztudhee'ijzvur'^e 
Bow-ur.  Ou'!  aa  I  luul  ^n  dhu 
wai  tu  (too  tae  un  zr.  Yue  nau-« 
dhu  Kyat-n  Fudl,  doa'un  £u 
zr  ?  Wunl,  dhuur-z  a  paa-th 
guOH  eeo  u  lecdl  ruurdur  uu'u, 
dflL-wn  tuwnu  idz  Km  l*«y  n. 
'Wuul.dhikdhae'urguurtstott'un.z 
een  pun  dim  ce-ul,  un-eef 
yi'i(!  vau'lL'Cfl  dhiktJe  patt'th  yue-1 
kau'm.  tile  un. 


Touhnvo  heard  them  tell,  hare 
you  not,  Sir?  aboutthe  Cock-crow 
stone.  Have  you  not  sun;  P 
Well,  it  is  true  I  asaure  you; 
and  thoy  always  do  day  that 
that  etouc  every  time  be 
do  hear  the  cock  crow,  he  do 
gi't  up  and  turu  round.  Yett, 
RUK!  I  and  it  is  n  terribla 
gieat  Blone,  and  tliey  alwnyi 
considered  how  there  was  a  pot 
of  money  in  under  him :  yes, 
and  I  rid  (dug)  him  all  round 
more  than  three  feet  deep,  and 
therewa8anggle(f^ooTe)inhim; 
yes  ihere  wu^  aud  you  con  se« 
hioi(thogrtH)Vf-)now,andtheTput 
u  chiiiu  around  him,  and  hilehed 
tho  jilough  (t>>nni) ofborses  to  him 
for  to  turn  him  over,  but  they 
were  not  able  for  to  movts  him, 
and  there  (he)  i«  to  thia  very 
hour.  Ob !  1  wilt  tell  you  the 
way  to  go  to  him,  Sir.  You  know 
the  "CatandFiddlc/Moyounot, 
Sir?  Well,  there  is  a  path  (which) 
goea  in  a  little  further  on, 
dowu  towards  *'  Culme  Pyne," 
Well,  that  groat  stono  is 
inuponthobiIl(i'.f.  common), and 
if  you  follow  tbat  putb  you  will 
come  to  him. 


Tlie  foUowin;g,  told  mo  by  a  rough  carpenter  who  mukrs 
coffins,  illustrates,  like  the  incident  of  tho  oak  troc  in  "  Lord 
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Fopham,"  the  pupalur  belief  that  the  devil  tui-ns  things 
topay-torvy.     Tho  husbuad  had  died  long  before  the  wife. 


Dcd  yue  Doa-  dh-oul  Nan 
LJBoott,  ZT?  Sfau'suvurfebaad^G 
u-fee'ilrd  oa  ur,  kuz  dhai 
ftoft'd  new  or  Itud  oa'vurlC-ok-  um 
nccf  arwud'.  Woul,  miy  raae'ild 
dhu  kiiii'f?envaurur,unau  tri!ic-z 
aar  bee  yaur,  twuz  jist  u-k»u'tn 
wee  ad'Q  aa*l  ou  un  u-bun 
Q-kwAld.  TwuzBufuj-Dudni-z 
ur-ur  yi'ie  zoi'd,  un  dhn  zun-d 
u-biio  u-shaim^cn  sa  bruyt-a 
iVo-^cdfaing,  haun  J  is  ve'an  vrve 
wux  Kwai'n  ern  tu  dhu  chimrch 
doo'ur  dbur  k'lu-md  u  vlttuTsh  u 
loi'Uifeii  fut  tu  tao-Qr  anp  dhu 
TQurfe  iCoa'Aux,  un*  wai  dhu 
•ao'flm  dhn  thnuo'darbuust  aewt 
loj'k  a  kon  un.  Wuul,  bauu  wee 
kaum  tu  puut  urociidhukeo'uv, 
scof  dh'OB'l  roao'iin  waud-n 
a-tuumd  mi't  nwwa.  Auy  noa* 
tt  vjQZ,  riir  nay  uulp  puut-a 
•c'n.  Oa-J  weenoa'd  wnuttwauz 
vd  u-ducd  ut.  Wt-c  uua'd 
Tndrjc  wuul  dh-oa*I  fuul'ur-d 
o-bAn  dhar  laa'Uf;  wat  un. 
Tf^*-x  ;u6  bee  stan-^n  dhgie*ilr. 


Did  you  know  tho  old  Kan 
Scott,  Sir?  Almost  every  binly 
was  afraid  of  her,  because  they 
knew  how  sliccould  overlook  them 
if  atie  would.  Well,  I  made 
thu  coffin  for  her,  and  ito  truu  ua 
I  am  here.it  was  just  comefj.t.ik 
ncarniisR)wehadnotallofuitbeen 
killed.  It  was  as  &ue  a  day  us 
ever  you  »f»w,  and  the  sun  had 
bocD  shiniag  aa  bright  as 
any thiug,  M-hen  j  ust  as  we 
were  going  in  at  the  church 
door,  then)  cume  a  flush  of 
lightning  lit  to  tear  up  tho 
very  Btouca,  and '  with  the 
same  the  thunder  burst  out 
like  a  cannon.  Well,  when  we 
caiuotopulberinthecHvc(vault), 
if  the  old  man  (hpr  hunband)  wafl 
not  turned  ri>;ht  round.  I  know 
he  wan,  for  1  helped  to  put  him 
in.  Oh  !  we  knew  what  it  was 
(that)  had  dene  it.  Wc  kuew 
veiT  well  the  old  ffllow  (the  devil) 
had  been  therealongwithhtm.  (It 
isaa)truea«youare9ttiDdingtbere. 


A  woman,  questioned  by  the  pna'sn  as  to  tho  reason  whioh. 
had  induced  her,  a  respectable  woman,  to  marry  a  disreput- 
able man,  replied — 


Dual)  ^ zee',  zr.nay-d  n-gau't 
CD  muucb  wanTsb£en,  un  uay  wuz 
o-fou  &i  tu  zai'u  at  au'in,  un  ce'f 
aar  ail-n  n-ae'iid  m*,  aay  mus 
tt-boa'dt  a  duungk. 


Don't  you  see.  Sir,  I  bad  got 
BO  much  wafihing,  and  1  waM 
forced  to  Msud  it  homt;,  and  if 
I  bad  not  had  Mm  I  must 
have  bought  a  donkey. 


Sot  long  sincCi  a  man,  whose  wife  had  very  recently  died, 
ciunc  and  asked  ine  to  buy  two  hives  of  beea  from  him. 
Well  knowing  tho  old  superslitiou,  I  suggested  that  tho  maa 


*  Unob  empliMU  os  <W, 
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wishod  to  sell  the  bees  at  once,  lest  they  should  die.  His 
reply  was  :  **Au!  noa'H  zr!  aay-v  u-toa-Ul  um  oa'  ut."  "Told 
them!  how  so?**  "Au!  aay  aa-c  zr*'  "Nonsense!  how  could 
you  tell  your  bees?"  "^m/  hwi  aay  daed'  zr,  any  shoa'r-ie.** 
"WelU  hut  how?"  "Au!  aay  warn  damcn  pun  mie  «(vr, 
«f»jt  d/iai  Ima'rd  tir  ariet,  ttn  any  ir&jfpurd  ut  tue  nm :  zoa 
ffue  noa  kizh'itH  tu  bee  u-fee'&rd  Itutcd  urn  zr,"  "Oh!  I  went 
down  on  my  knecB  whilst  they  were  carrying  her  {the  wife's 
corpse)  out,  and  I  whispered  it  to  them :  so  you  (have)  no 
occaaion  to  be  afraid  about  them^  Sir<" 

TJpon  Old  Ohristmas-day  (6th  January)  it  was  a  conaroon 
custom,  well  withiu  the  writer's  recollcctiou,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably still  practised  in  some  parts,  to  go  out  at  night  into  the 
orchard,  and  to  put  a  large  pitcher  of  toa^tt  and  cider  into  the 
vait'rk  {fork)  of  one  of  the  largest  apple  trees,  and  then  for 
the  farmer  (who  always  has  his  gun)  and  his  men  to  about 
together  in  unison  : 


Aa-pl   tree!     Aa*pl   tree!     aay 

wausaa  ylll'  dbti'! 
Vn  wee'sh  dheo  gt^od  Inuk* ! 
Tu  bloa*  un  tu  bae'ilr ! 
Au'tviolz  I     Kaa'pv6iilz  !     cSreo 

Wo-shl  bai-gv^ohs ! 
Un   may   pau-guts  v&jl   tie* — 

ITeTati' !  t 


Apjile    tree !     Apple    tree  t     I 

wasaail  thee ! 
And  vr'mh  thee  good  luck  ! 
To  blow  and  to  bear ! 
Hatfuls  !        CnpruU  !        thre« 

bushel  bagfols ! 
And     my     pockets    full     too ! 

Hiirriih ! ! 


The  gun  is  then  fired  and  the  hurrahs  are  renewed.  The 
toast  and  cider  are  next  passed  round,  and  then  the  whole  u 
repeated  to  another  tree,  and  so  on.  I  have  heard  that  some 
of  the  cider  is  also  thrown  upon  the  tree,  hut  I  have  not  seen 
this  done,  though  I  have  no  doubt  this  libation  is  poured  oot 
to  the  presiding  genius  of  the  apple  tree. 


Boys  keeping  birds  from  corn  always  shout  in  a  peculiar 

.  ^  It  will  interest  ntaden  nf  Sir  Walter  ScoM  to  know  thot  in  vniutayU,  tkn 
■CMQt  IB  always  on  llii>  Lost  ayUnlilB,  wbicfa  is  len^Boed  out  aa  *lioini  ia  tht 
text'     Tbo  ironl  is  in  ccmmon  tue. 

{Tim  nrRentuitUfln  of  mriiutiV,  tnkin^  lis  back  lo  the  Ai^1n>flAiiin  •rou  AW  / 
b  Ttrj  interestLD^,  and.  duiibUe's,  ombwliM  a  gvnnilie  tradition,  wbich  the  ooa- 
ventional  Ufa$Miit  =  leoa' U  hu  quite  loat. — M.] 
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cadence,  reptrated  in  each  Line,  and  which  lays  all  the  atresa 
on  the  two  tir^t  8\Uablt:d  iu  eucU  clause,  the  fulluwlug  : 

Jee*  SQ'p  ftay  oa* !  Ecn  rrau'st  un  laoa*  [ 

liie-  i^ok',  yue  kroa*!  Wuy  due-  yue  ai-t? 

Lti-l  raew*a  dhu  vee'fllz  !  Muy  maeilamra  wart ! 

Aay-v  Kau't  lu  go»' !  Wuyl  aa-y  lay  daowo  ! 

Au'p  lue*  may  neesi  Ua-  goo*  ta  zlai'pl 

For  the  two  spocimona  following  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mildon  of  Wellington,  Somerset,  who  kindly  wrote  them 
down  iu  ordinary  spelllni^.  I  have  merely  transcribed  them 
into  Gloseic,  and  Mr.  Mildon  has  been  good  enough  to  go 
over  tile  proofs  with  me. 


KjLm-TUK&lB-UBSBU!!  TWIK*  JaA'K 
SiwCk  CS  BaO-J  WiOB'DU. 

'WanlBaab!  any  aa'n  u-zee'd  Se 
as  lau'ngf^l  tuym,  wuuti  aew 
hee-  cc?  Auy  uuu  u-2ee'd  Se 
cixu  aay  wai'u  tu  Kuur-ta  fac'Qr 
Luii  wik.  Aay  tuurad  ecn 
kaew  UQ  kyas'v,  ua  uu'dr  dbuat, 
•ay  «Lia  p  ta  loe-ur,  un  tnt'c-t 
wmi  Jiim  I>liuurD,  un  mt-e  uu  i-ti' 
•d  Tuyv  pujntA  u  bee'  ur,  un  Jum 
gSQt  druangk,  uo  zoa  wuz  aay 
amaa'*,  bud  aay  (^ut  uum 
pnurdiSe  wuni,  bud  aay  mal 
dAewn  wau'08  ua  nuuk  lauo 
Dfic't  on  aa'dr  aay  km  au  m, 
way  ad  puyat  auy  dur  ua  wai-a 
tu  bai'd.  Noka  roau'mjc-n  nu'p 
amy  paU't,  ua  wuiu  tii  wuurk,  ua 
Bkfte'ilstar  taetl,  "  Wuul  Jaak  ! 
)uuit-a  dbu  maa'dr  wai  dhee  ? 
dbsa  art  leuk'fcn  bae'Jld ;  aaew 
f-oap-m  db-au'rcbut  aloaU^ea 
•ond,  dhaat'  al  tauk  dbu  zwafi^vn 
■ovt  a  dbe(.'t  un  dboij-t  z^-n 
be*  ao'l  rai't  ii-ge«'un  " — Qa  zoa 
aftjbeo! 


ComrxiuATioiT     rgtwehx    Jack 

StOA'K   AM)    Boa    WiiiBSKE. 

Well  Bob !  I  have  not  scca  you 
thia  ion^ful  time,  well !  bow 
are  you  ?  I  bare  not  soeti  y<>u 
since  1  went  to  Crediton  tair 
laat  week.  I  turned  in  (drove  a) 
cow  uud  calf,  uud  after  ibat, 
I  at/jppf!*!  at  tbo  litir,  aiid  met 
witli  Jim  Thoruu,  uud  mt;  aud  bu 
had  live  pints  of  bc«r,  aud  Jim 
got  drunk,  and  so  was  I 
ftlmoAt,  but  I  get  home 
pretty  well,  but  I  fell 
down  oucti  and  knocked  my 
kncQ,  and  after  I  came  homo, 
I  bud  (a)  piut  (of)  fidiir  aud  vrvut 
to  b«d.  Xext  morning  up 
I  got,  aud  went  to  work,  and 
master  said,  "  Well  Jack ! 
what  18  the  matter  with  thee? 
tbou  art  looking  bad  (ill),  now 
go  up  in  the  orchard  chopping 
wood,  that  will  take  the  sweating 
out  of  tbec,  aud  tbou  wilt  soon 
be  all  right  again  "  —  and  so 
lam! 
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Aew  Ji5inc  KtoK  toa'l  Bitt'b 
Zju*itob  AL'*L  BAKWT  duu 
WuT'ft.  BER'C'e  Sno*. 

"Wuul  Biiu'b!  aowbt-e-  So?" 
"Wuul,  muii'I^n,  (Jhang-t  ^, 
Jumz.uua'fflee'dllictJtu-krupOtd 
itu'p  luyk."  "  Wuul.dned^egeo- 
tuKuul'upmyTjs'dre?"  "Noafl! 
Jumz,  OBjr  daed-n."  ^' Wuul! 
uoof  dhoe  ad-s  u-M-iiiut,  dJifO 
wiit*8-ti  ni'ivtir  n-rnrgan-t  iit. 
Aay  wui'xitccu,  ua  huun  Aay  km 
Wii  taa-p  u  dhu  taewn,  lihrja* 
Afty  Billet  wai  jia  lau't  u  xmiks, 
k^od-n  dhingk  wairt  wub  airj) ; 
bud  Aayzoon  zeod  waut  l-wau'Jt; 
dhur  wiiz  11  guuri  huul-Cofuut 
uu  u  fuul'ur  niip  tiuvp  oa  ud 
ruydt^cn,  un  dhae'iir  ec  leok'ud 
nai'u  T^t  aay,  un  ee  giurt  u 
Ruurt  lau'Dfc  suBi-wt,  UQ  dhu 
bwuuyz  ii-iiiir-(i(Vn  aa-dr-n,  uu 
dhan  Biipkau'iD  Iug  kaa-mee'itlz, 
will  ti'ie  giiurt  uiimps  taa-p 
dhu  bau'ks  oa-ro,  eens  unfo 
bau-dee  kt^od  niyti  twiks  um. 
Uu  zoa  dbui  wai'n  airl  raemi 
dhu  tacvn.  Wuul,  Aay  dhau'urt 
Auy-d  g-Kvn  un  zee  nu'l  dhu 
lau't,  UQ  zoa  Aay  etou-p  giu  ziks 
uklau-k.undhoa  Aay  gout  wnvur 
zik'spaaa.  Wuul,  Aay  dhan  Art, 
tu  m^e  zudI',  dhini;kfl  any 
WBUCuvurbtHjuin  lurk  !  un  Aay 
zeo'n  zeed.  Dbii  futis  dbiajr  Aay 
zecd  wua  ttie  gunrt  wuyt  dhingz 
Juyk — •ae'Qoi-z  u  guurt  duu-g, 
bi'id  zu  baeg-2  n  duung-ki"e,  uu 
dhaeTir  dhai  ki^cp  wag't?tn  dbur 
aidzvuorwurdznnbaa'kwurdz, 
ktlwl-n  bnyd  stee-ill  u  mun-fct, 
uu  u  mae-£la  zucd  t-vuz  bbi- 
bae'ilrz.  Wuul,  oam  btVzuyd 
u  dbai,  wuz  u  laul  u  gutirt 
uug'I^edhingssboa-ilrnuuf!  Aay 
doH'noa  waut  dbni  wuz  luyk 
asrifo,  ZBii'nil^^nligdau'gxdhai 
vauz,  bud  zu  baeg-s  u  kyaav, 
t-nuzau  laoa'Clrts,undbuinae  Od 


Uov    Javbs    Cook    t»ld    Bob 

SaLTEK        all         ABOOr        TKB 

Wiui  Beaut  Show. 

"  Well  Bob  !  how  aro  you  ?  " 
"WfH,  middling,  thank  you, 
James,  only  a  Uttlc  bit  crippled 
up  lilie."  '  *'  Well,  did  you  go 
toCoUnmplonyealerday?"  '"Xo, 
Jamos,  1  did  not."  '*  Well  ! 
if  tbou  hadfit  gone,  ihoa 
wonldfit  never  have  forgotten  It. 
1  went  in,  and  wliou  1  C'tme 
in  (to)  the  top  of  the  town,  theu 
I  met  with  sucb  (a)  lot  of  people, 
(I)  oouid  not  think  what  was  up ; 
but  I  soon  saw  what  it  was; 
thtro  was  b  great  elcphont 
and  a  fellow  up  (on  the)  top  of 
bira  riding,  and  tlifn.' be  looked  (i>. 
fcemed  to  be)  nine  feet  high,  and 
he  (had)  got  B  great  long  snout, 
and  the  boys  running  after  him, 
and  then  up  come  two  camels, 
with  two  grcatbiimps(on  thojtop 
(of)  the  bucks  of  them,  bo  that  aay 
one  oould  ride  between  them. 
Aud  80  tbcy  wi-nt  all  round 
tho  town.  Wtll,  I  thought 
I  would  go  in  and  bcu  all  the 
tot,  find  M  I  waited  until  six 
o'clock,  and  then  1  got  in  for 
eixpiDco.  Well,  I  tbuughtf 
to  myself,  thinka  I,  what- 
ever are  they  like !  and  I 
Bonn  aaw.  The  first  thing  I 
eaw  WIS  two  groat  white  things 
like — (the)  fame  as  a  great  dog, 
but  as  big  as  a  donkey,  aiul 
there  they  kept  wagging  theii 
heads  forwards  and  backwards, 
(they)could  notatay  still  a  minute, 
and  a  man  eaid  it  wts  »ra 
bearfl.  WeU,homc(k«.clo«e)be9iiie 
them,  was  a  lot  of  gltat 
ngly  thing!!  sure  enough  I  I 
do  not  know  what  they  were  like 
hardly,  aomcthing  like  doga  th«T 
were,  bat  as  big  as  a  calf, 
it  was  all  sorts,  and  the  nma 
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saed't-mizwnoM^tin  &ay-ai*Durz 

un  bloa'k  bae'ilrz  au'l  tugHdh*ur. 

WunI !     !(.Doa     Bnub,     un     u 

lewd]  Tnardur  daewn  wuz  hnut 

Any  dhuu'Qrt  dbu  bast  u  dbu 

tnM'l  keet,  an  dhaat  dhao'ur  wuz 

u   gQQrt  cc-  luy-un  ua   tue  ur 

dnw  Kmaa'tdur  wiinz,  un  dhne'ur 

dhai     wuu'z    u>Kraew*tll£'ec   ua 

nuolUVu     au'p    juh    nauyz, 

•wnul,     Aay    dliau'urt,    Bau'b, 

hant     tnuus      beo*     een     dhai 

fuur-ilot  kuiin'tri'ez  vuiir  dlmi 

b»e  Qurn^en  bu&wt  wuy*fil-iiyk  1 

~rtiul.  dhiio-flr!  Aay-d  z<^o'udur 

yuur  wai  n  draap  u  suydur 

'BQ   u  buet  u   buurd-D    cbee'z-a 

aevt  dhae  i^r  wuur  dhai  du  zai 

new   dhai   du    shut   m    muucb 

wat-fljpz.  WuuIBou'b!  naewaal 

timl  fe,  B-Doo,  baeic^  dbu  rart 

0*  at;    dbur    wuz 'tue*    guurL 

Siau't^  dbingz,  waut  dbu  »hoR- 

faal*ar      kvaii'l      lup'urz,      uu 

<Biai  k^  BU11  ^aew'Olt^D  ud 

'■"■.I'tnbafWtdhiikee'uj  ;  Aay 

i;  lufk  vur  til  lieo  lairng 

"11  iiiuii-  viiufiV  lau'ng;  wuiU, 

iiiai  wtu  luc  puur-d?e  krni'turz, 

*U"l«tn«^iik<"'edaewnu-kraft'sdhu 

*'U\  lufk,  waut  dhai  du  kyaa'l 

uiburi,   (Ibaat-o   wuyul  j&a-k 

«*•«,  ft-nod,  Bftu-b;  wuol,  im 

dWwiiq-K  puur'di'i',  Bboa-ur!  un 

A*y  dhan-iirt,  wiid-n  dJiai'  K'ok 

•wlliiyk  eeti  aiiwur  skwuyurz 

PWB^P  kaa-n'i'j  ?     Vr'uul,  dhan 

itylcok-ud  tu  dbu  muung-k^z, 

<•  fiiDrQnt   buurdz,  un  zairm 

ai-ai4u-gunt  jicb  lau'Dgboc'Dlz, 

^[  Aay  nur-urdaed-n  zee"  noa 

JukfuQu-tV'dbiiigza-Tna'Gr,  dbat 

A*7    dHt-d-n     b^eguur-j      m?e 

«ilipiint  u  bec't.     Aay  nuvur 

'■ni-n  we-  dbu  wuyOl  buo'Qs 

ii-voft't  0Dew,un  jVay  bee  vaiv-m 

'?"*'*  y"**  "'^'^  kou'ni  oa'l 
K'uiir  itnti*  dai,  bi!t-yai>ii'  au"I  dhu 
du-r  wn  dhu  vuurdl.    Waul, 


said  it  was  wolvos  and  hyenas 
and  black  bears  all  together. 
Well !  thou  dost  kaow  Bob, 
and  a  little  farthi?r  down  waa 
what  I  tbou^ht  the  bt-st 
of  the  whole  kit,  and  thut 
there  was  u  graut  he  lion 
and  two  or  three  smaller  nnea, 
and  there  tbcy  waa  growling 
and  making  up  such  (a) 
noiso,  well,  I  thought.  Bob, 
what  must  (it)  be  in  thooe 
fureign  counlrius  where  they 
an?  running  about  wild  like ! 
Well,  there  !  1  would  awjuer 
be  horo  with  a  drop  of  cider 
and  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  than 
out  there  where  they  do  say  how 
they  do  serve  (i'.«.  eani)  so  much 
wagee.  Well  Bob!  now  I  will 
tell  you,  you  know,  about  the  n-rt 
of  it ;  there  was  two  greut 
opntted  things  what  the  show 
fellow  called  leopanU,  and 
tbey  kept  on  growling  and 
crawling  about  the  cage ;  I 
should  not  like  for  to  be  along 
with  them  very  long ;  well, 
there  was  two  pretty  creatures,  all 
stn'uky  (I'.o.  striped)  down  across 
the  back  like,  what  they  do  call 
xebras,  that  h  wild  jack 
asaes,  you  know,  Bob;  well,  and 
thev  waa  prtrtly,  sure  !  and 
I  thought,  would  not  they  look 
well  like  in  our  stjuire'a 
pony  carriage  ?  Well,  then 
I  looked  to  {i.e.  at)  the  monkeys, 
aud  foreign  birds,  and  some 
of  tbom  had  got  such  long  bills, 
that  I  never  dul  not  see  no 
anch  funny  things  before,  that 
X  did  not,  begrudge  my 
sixpence  a  bit.  I  uertr 
did  not  SCO  the  wild  beasta 
before  now,  and  I  am  five  and 
fifty  years  ,old  come  old 
(JhrtstmHS  day,  beyond  all  the 
days     iu     the     world.       Well, 
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AbJ'T  a-toa*ld£e  raauB  au*l  boevrt 
lit;  tlhur  w«z  u  brue'i'ir  hiu-t  u 
loe'dl  dhingz  uurneeo  baewt  dhu 
kee'ujoz  jU  dhu  sac-um-z  guurt 
kynt'fi,  eo'na  mud  zai',  an  waii'n 
puur'dfti  krai'tur  wax  smuu'l  lijfK, 
lig  u  stiig^ltiu  !iho!i'  fiiiil  ur 
»ed  aew  dliuat  dhaG'Qr  wtiz  u 
haO'tSelnap.  Wuul,  ziioii-z  Aay-d 
n-xee*dutau"toa*nir,dhu  luyun 
ta8'umurkmiidtKi'D,uiituzbehaut 
CO'  diwd,  ud  u  mut-ud  yur 
ae'iir  Btan*  iin  e&-n.  Ke  wni'nt 
eeatuu'u;;  woi  dbu  ttiy  gurfuus', 
on  ploa'yd  aup  nui  soo'tirls  u 
Kee'Omz  wai  dhu  tuy-|;ur,  uiidhaD 
dhu  tuygur  puut  au-p  uz  tuo- 
KUurt  pau'z  taa'p  dbu  fuul'urK 
sbon'ldurz,  Aay  dhauCirl  uv-uruo 
mi'm'^tit  [>e-d  u  buyt  uz 
ai'd  ou'f.  Wuul,  etiwt  u  kau'iD, 
un  dhan  u  wai'nt  een  man^  dhu 
luyuiiz  uu  dh-oay-ai  nurz  un 
mae'Qd  um  juump  driie  £o*ps 
uu'l  u-Tuyur,  un  dboa  dhai 
buurnd  uu'p  uurd  laiU  luyk, 
ee*n6  dhu  plaeila  I^k'ud  Duiif 
tu  t'niytn  uo'tebau'dfie,  un  dhn 
faiii'urkumdac>vi'tau*luluy  vun 
niia't  uur  tud  wau"n  beet.  Aay 
dimu'ilrt  Aay  sli^d  u  zlngkt 
iiwai*,  un  dhan  Any  kumd  aowt 
ku2  dhai  wuz  gwaayu  rur  lu 
veed'  um,  un  dhaat  dbae'Cir  wui 
zik'spuni  stik'stur. 

Wuul,  UQ  oadr  dbaat  Aay 
mfiet  wai  AarCe  Fool,  un 
weo  ad  dree  kwauTt*  u  bee'ilr 
tufsadh'ur,  un  grant  aa'f  drung-kt?Q 
luyk,  un  kum  auin  uluu'ug  uu-1 
ruyt  gia  Aay  kau'm  tu  dhu 
TaawTir  kran's  wai,  un  rihae-iSr 
Aay  van'ld  oa'vnr  u  duung-ki-e 
dhut  woz  u-luyd  ukraa's  dha 
hroa*{ld,  unAay  puutmtltiBn'aup 
tanp  dbubiui-koa  un,  un  voo'uld 
u  wuz  at>-iir5e  ;  Aay  dhau'ilrt 
ahoiiiir  l-wuz  dhu  vuur"6o  oa-1 
faul'ur     ux-zaul,    neef    daed>n 


I  hare  told  you  almost  all  ufaout 
it ;  there  was  a  brave  lot  of 
little  things  nioning  about  tho 
cu^t-8,  just  the  tHirae  as  great 
cats  ^  (one)  might  say,  and  one 
pretty  creuiuro  with  small  lcg«, 
like  a  stag — tho  show  fcUow 
said  how  that  tliere  was  an 
auttrlope.  Well,  (as)  soon  as  I  hatl 
»een  it  all  over,  the  lion 
turner  came  in,  ^nd  to  see  what 
he  did  would  Lave  made  your 
hair  stand  on  en<L  He  went 
in  along  with  the  tiger  6rst, 
and  pluyed  up  all  sorts  of 
games  with  the  tiger,  and  then 
the  tiger  put  op  his  two  gre<at 
paws  (on  the)  top  (of)  the  fellow's 
shoulders ;  [  thought  every 
mi f into  he  would  havo  bitten  hu 
hufld  off.  Well,  out  he  uime, 
and  then  hg  went  in  amongH  the 
liona  and  the  hyenus,  and 
made  them  jump  through  hoopt 
all  on  fire,  and  then  they 
burnt  up  red  lights  like,  so 
that  the  place  looked  enough 
to  frighten  anybody,  and  the 
fellow  came  out  all  alive  and 
not  hurt  one  bit.  I 
thought  I  should  have  sunk 
away,  and  then  I  csnao  out, 
becauso  they  wus  going  for  to 
feed  them,  and  that  there  was 
sixpence  extra. 

Well,  and  after  that  I 
met  with  Harry  Poole,  and 
we  hod  three  quarts  of  beer 
together,  and  got  half  dninky 
like,  and  cume  home  along  all 
right  until  [  camo  to  the 
four  cross  way,  and  thero  I 
fell  over  a  donkey  that  waa 
tying  across  th«  nwl,  and  I 
put  my  hand  up  (on)  top  (of) 
tho  buck  of  him,  and  felt 
he  was  hairy ;  I  tbongtit 
sure  it  wus  the  very  old 
failoT  himaeif,   if  (it)   did  not 
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nuwk  mie  aefir  «taQ'  rai*t  ua 
evn!  tm  dhfl&t  dhae-ilr  mat-'iid 
mee  Mui'bur.  ua  uu'ta  Aiiyf>oo'uB 
NOTaa-Basuv-tirABr  k^'d.  Zo& 
nnew  Aflf  tutu  Aiiy-r 
n-toa'ld  fe  AU'l  baewd  tit,  un  iiuk» 
tQym  dhoi  kau'ias,  du  dheo*  geo 
nil  2«e  dha  wuyiU  We-ilfi,  dli(.t;-t 
Qur-ur  Turgeet*  uL" 


niuku  my  buir  stand  right  oa 
end  !  and  tliat  there  modo 
me  lober,  uod  bomu  I  goes 
90  fast  a»  ever  I  could.  So 
now  I  seem  (I'.ff.  consider)  I  bura 
told  you  uU  about  it,  and  next 
timo  they  corae,  do  thou  ro 
and  evo  the  wild  b«asts,  thou  vrilt 
nerer  forget  it." 


THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 

The  following  attempt  at  rendering  the  Book  of  Ruth 
inlo  idiuroatic  dialect-siKjech  may  be  compai-ed  with  otbera, 
Ucularly  Dr.  Jfurray's  Scotch.     I  am  aware  of  the  un- 

tisfoclorineas  of  Scripture  specimens  geiiemlly,  but  the 
objntioa  docs  not  apply  to  a  rural  nurrativo  like  that  of 
Both. 

DHU  BEOK  U  REOTH. 
Chaa-^tuf  I. 

1.  Naew  nt  TStt'ld  aewt  cen  dhoi  daiz,  buuu  dliu  jij  ez  wnz 
frrtfilicBn,  M*ni  dhur  wuz  n  dee-urih  uoa  dhu  kuun-tn'e.  Un  u 
•aiVen  mafuQ  oa  Biith-liwiiiu  Jiie'du,  ce  wiii-ii  voo'iltli  vur  tu 
^dM-Q  dhit  kuun'tr^ii  u  Mou'ub,  ee'  dofd  uti  uz  wuyr,  ud  \iz  tuu 
aai  Ina-ng  wni  un. 

2.  Cn  dliik"fH  mfte'un  ktiz  u-kyaa"!  Ai-Ium*uI2ek,  un  uz  wuyv, 
■'  ".:ir  u-kyan'l  Nui-oHTOtiy,  uri  uz  tiin  bwiiuyz  wuz  u>ky»a'l 

l«iUiUijii  un  Cbillyiio,  dhai  wuz  aul  oa-m  Aitruthuyts  aewt  ou 
'M|hii*fim Jue-du.  Un dhui kHa-md ecntu dhu kuuntrf o a Moa'ub, 
AolttrSir  dbai  buyd. 

^'  I'd  Ai*lum'uljffk,  dhaut-e  dh-uiiz'hun  n  Kai-oamay,  20a  tu 
*pu'k,  CO'  duyd ;  ud  uur  vuz  u-laf*,  uur  wuu'z,  uu  ur  tt^u  ziitui 
Wng  K«t  ur. 

^  To  dhai  tJbk  dhnr  zuuiz  u  wutt  n-pee'i),  aewt  u  dhu  waom'^en 
sMMnb;  wau'n  u  dhai  wuz  u-kfan-l  Aii'r[>u,  uu  iHiu  tuuilh'ur 
^■B  *uz  u-kyaa'l  R^u'th.  Uu  dhai  Ice'vd  ccd  dbik-L-o  pluu-us 
bM»d  n  uu  n  yuur. 

5.  Ub  Mae  alun  un  Cbal-ytm  dhni  duyd  tue-.  dhu  hooudh  oa-m; 
wi  loi  db-uum'un  wuz  u-Iaf*  u-dhaewt  uudlrur  waun  ut  ur  tue 
iiio?  ur  wt  ur  uujtbun. 

6.  Dliao  uur  g;au't  an*p  wai  ur  daATtur  lati'z,  ce'iisuur  mud  g^o* 
l*»k  U(i[wOn  rrum  dlukOi'  kuun'lrte  u  Moa'ub:  Tur  uur-d  u-yuunl 
wvdbat  dbu  l<au  iird  ud  u-uayndud  uz  oau  Toukii,  wn  gc«'€uu 
CA-B  bnd'd. 
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7.  Zoa  uur  wai'n  TOO'uth  aewt  u  dhik't<o  plae-us  wiiur  nur  wan-z, 
un  uur  ttie  duuTttir  tau'z  lau'ng  vrai  ur;  un  dhai  wai'nt  au'Q  puu 
dhu  hroa-iiil  viir  tu  g^  baak*  lu  ilhii  Ihr-  u  Juetlu. 

8.  Un  Xal-oa-muy  Ziied  tue  uur  tuo  daartur  lau'z,  g^o* !  g^  bank' 
HJ'ch  wiLtrn  oa  Go  tu  yuur  muu-dburz  aewz:  dhu  L-iu'tijd  dae'ul 
kuy  nl5e  lau-nsf  wai*  5e,  Me  flrn-z  nWr  n-dao-illud  lau'ng  wai  dhai* 
dhiit  bee  dai'd,  un  lau'njt  wai  mcu*. 

9.  Dhu  I.au'flnl  gTiia*nt  2o,  oe-ns  i^o  trud  viiyn  nu-,  ai'fih  wau'D 
Oft  So,  oou.  dh-uL'n-z  u  j'uur  uuz-buu.  Cluin'  uur  kvcad  um ;  uu 
dhai  lapf'tud  aup  dhur  raup,  un  waipud. 

10.  Un  dhai  zood  tu  uur*,  ShoaCirla;*  woe  wQol*  g^  baak'  latiDg 
wai-  fie,  tu  voaQr  voaka. 

U.  Un  Nui-oamuy  zaod,  Tuum  yur-xuulz  baak'  ugoc'Qn  raft* 
dsaTturz;  wuut  d-i-e  woe'dh  vur  jji'o*  liuiiig  oa  mee"  vnur?  uz  ur 
lin'oo  moo-ur  zutiz  ecu  muj^  cu'iu  aauw,  ecus  dliai  mud  kau'm  var 
tu  bee  Tur  uuz-biinz  ? 

1 2.  Tiiuru  yur-zuulz  bank*  U'gfe'ilu  muy  d&a-rturz,  ^eo*  yur  oo'ila 
vrtivz;  Tur  aay  bee  ti'iB-  oad  vur  t-aefl  u  uuz'bun.  Jleef  aay  wu« 
Tur  zai\  aew  auy-v  u-gaut  oa-p»,  nccf  any  wuz  t-affl  u  mizbun  tue* 
(too)  dhcL'-az  vuur"fo  imi-t,  un  cof  any  wujs  vur  tu  hni'-Jir  zi'mz; 

13.  Wud  yiji^  wuu-yl  vauTum  gin  dliai  wuz  u-groa'd  airp?  Wud 
yuo  Btuiip  vur  dhiii  ,  vrum  Dfi^en  u  (liu»ing  uf}  uuz*buiiK  ?  Jfoa- 
muy  daa-rtiirz ;  vaur  ut  prwvth  mne  tunruW  tur  yoa-Or  sae-tikii, 
Quw  dhut  dli-aa*  u  dhu  Luu'ilrd-z  u-giV  aewt  u-giu-  muc. 

14.  Un  dhni  latf'tud  aup  dhur  rauys,  un  wai'pud  ugce'fin:  un 
Acrpu  kee-sd  ur  maii'dhur  Uu;  bud  Kt^o'th,  nur  cUi  vud  tue*  nr. 

15.  Uu  uur  zaes,  L^ok  fe  zee%  aew  dhce  ziWtur  lau'-z  u-gco  b«ak* 
lAe  uur  TOAkb  ua  iiie  uur  Gau  dz :  duo*  ^e  nuew  g^  baak  oudr  dbiSe 
zui'tiir  luu. 

16.  Un  Rfo'lb  zaed.  Doa*n  Ce  bag  oa  mee  vur  tu  Inef*  $e,  ur  tut 
lu  gtV)  baak'  Tmm  vaul'i'e-ecn  aa'dr  I'o:  rur  wunivur  yiie  da  gc<i' 
BB'-l  glk)  tin- ;  uu  wuur  yue  du  luuj-,  aa-1  lau-j  lie  ;  yoa'ur  vouk-afal 
bee  muy  vowks.  un  yon'iir  Qau-d  muy  Gau'd  : 

1 7.  Wuur  yue'  du  duy,  aa-  1  duy  un  dhae'iir  aa- 1  bco  u-buur«'ed : 
dbu  Lnu'ilrd  diV>  zoa  tu  mee,  un  moaur  ttie*,  DL-«f  ou'ilrt  bud  dalh' 
du  piie-ilrt  yi\e'  un  raee*. 

18.  llituu  uur  zeed  aew  uur  wuz  vlo'X  muyndud  vur  gtV>  Uu'Og 
wai'  ur,  dhoa'  ur  laf  oa'f  apai-ki'en  tie  ur. 

to.  Zoa  dhai  tut-  wai'ut  uliiu-ug,  gin  dhai  kau'm  tu  Bath-lac- Am. 
Un  ut  aa'pt  w-'ns  dhai  wuz  u-kaum  lu  Kath-hie-flra,  dhut  dhu  woa'l 
f^ut'(<f!  wuz  u-zau't  uup  u-baewil  uin,  uu  dhai  zacnl,  uz  dhuah-yuur 
Nai-oa'muy  ? 

20.  Un  nur  zaod  tue  um,  doa'n  ?o  kyaad  mee  Nai-oa*rauy,  kyaai 
mco  Mneuru  :  kuz  dh-Au'lmuyl^'-th  u-dae'Qlad  tuuT'dbl  but-ur 
bung  wai-  mvo. 

21.  Auy  wAi'nt  a^vft  tl^o'I  un  woa*I,  un  dhu  Lau'Qrd-dh  n-bna't 
meeau-uiugee-Qn  ai-mptilfe  au  dud  :  wuyd-i'c  kyaa'l  mee  14at>oa'niuy 
rihan  ;  rauT  Pe  dit  r.ee-  aovr  dhu  Lautird-db  u-ta9*tPefuyd  ugiu* 
mee,  uu  dh-Au'lmuylt-c-tli  n-flaektud  mce. 
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22.  Zoft  Kai-OA*muT  wai'n  bnak*,  un  illtrQ*th,  dhii  Moa'iibuyl^cs, 
nor  doft'rtar  Ian  laiing  wai*  or,  want  utl  u-kura  bauk*  aowt  ou  dliu 
knun'trt^  r>a  Moa'tlb :  uu  dhai  kuu'rn  tu  Baih-lae'rim  jls  tu  dUu 
Vegee  of  ea  a  boa'rl^e  aar*Q<i. 

Chaaptur  II. 

1.  Un  Nai-oa-muj-d  ti-gau  t  u  keenzmun-r  uur  uaabiio,  u  mai'tee 
nac-Cin  on  iniuUh,  oa  dbu  faa-ml^  u  Lum'uif ek ;  un  dhee-Qzh-yaur 
mao'iln  wnz  u-kyaa-l  Kou'uz. 

2.  Un  R^'th  dim  MoaiibuyWwi  jsaed  tu  Nai-oa'inuy,  Laint-e 
g-uu{>-m  tiha  vee-ul.  vnr  tu  Uvz  dhu  yuuri  u  kiu-m,  aa-ilr  ee- 
dhut  uar-flbl  ruyn  gruc-Oa  z^n  dhu  zuyt  oa.  Un  uur  saed  tue  ur, 
Gro",  muy  daa'rtur. 

3.  Ud  uur  wai'nt  ua  knu*m  un  lai-zud  een  dbu  vee  ai  aa-dr  dbu 
rmi-pure:  unuur  oap  vur  tu  Ui't  pun  u  pae*ijrt  on  dim  %ee'iil  want 
inu  a-beelaunft*i<cn  tu  Boa'az,  dbu  TUUT'^e  Bao'flca  moG'iln  dbnt 
wiu  ukui'a  tu  Luai'uli'ok. 

4.  Ud  «ef  Boa*az  uz-zuul*  daed-n  kiim  ulau-ng  jtn  dhoa*,  vnim 
Bath-lac'i^ni.  un  zaed  tu  dhu  rat']nirz,  Dhu  Lauurd  beo  wul'  fo.  Uu 
dhai  ffpoak  bank-  un  rnird  tu  pc,  Dhu  Lairurd  bins*  yAe*. 

5.  l^tian  Boa'az  zacd  tue  uz  buil  rruu  maciiii  wuut  wu2  u-zau't 
CM'fur  dhu  raipurz,  Ue'z  maa'yd-z  dhush-yuar? 

6.  Un  dhu  saa'rruD  mae'fln  waut  wuz  u-zawt  oa*vur  dhu  rai-pune 
twak'  un  zacd,  Uar-z  dhu  Moa-uboyb^coh  mou'vd,  M-uut  ktim 

l'  lanng  urai  Nai-oa'muy  aowt  u  <lhu  kiiutrti^e  it  Montrb: 

7.  Uq  uur  xaed,  Aay  du  praa*y  oa  <■«  vur  tu  lat  trtti  Iwi-zfe  un 
'gMdh'ur^e  aa'dr  dhu  mipurz  mtin^  dbu  *bec-z  :  '  zt»u  uur  kMum^ 

vn  nor-dh  u-bayd  uvur  budz  uz  mmrrneen  tee-fll  bee-naew  (juat 
oov),  bann  uur  itaa'pt  u  luvdl  birct  ecu  t-acwz. 

8.  Dbaa  Boa-az  zaed  tu  Kuotb,  Doa'n  de  yunr  mco,  muy 
dMa'rtur?  Doa'U  yue*  {t-ueu  nou-  uudlrur  vwj-ul  vur  tu  lai'z«Te,  uur 
doa-tt  #c  gio  wai-  yuur-rraum,  bud  biiyd  wae'ur  yiie  bee",  lau'ng  wai 
mny  miuiydiiz. 

9.  KtVp  Tuur  uyz  pun  dhu  vec'Ql  dhai  bee  rai'pi^cn  oo,  un  muTD 
du  Taal'fe  um  :  aa'n  aay  u-cbaa-rj  dhu  yiung  mai'n  ecus  dhai 
■"a  tich  o«  6>?  un  haun  )'ue  bee  tbuuB-U:*;,  tuck-n  ^t^o  tu  dhu 

Tuarkfenz,  un  dringk  oa  dhaat  dhae-ilr,  vant  dhn  yuuag  inai'n-T 
o-dno-d. 

10.  Dhan  unr  trr-I  daewn 
d«c«m  tu  dhn  ^rraewn,  un  zaen  tue  un,  e-uur,'  Aew  uz  uc  ilhuc  aay- 
U'Taevn  grae'u<i  CfU   yoa'iir  uyz,  ee'ns  yiie  &hud  ta^k  kaewut  oa 
mee',  zro'iVn  new  aay  bee  bud  u  stran'jur?* 

11.  Ua  Boa*az  apoak  bank*  un  zue«  tue*  or,  T-aa'th  u-bun  au-l 
n-aboa'Od  tQ  meo,  aul  want  yikc-v  u-di'iod  tu  ytir  mau'dhur  liiu 
•&IUE  dhu  dath'  u  yur  uuz'bun :  un  aew  }  uo-t  u-Iaf'  yur  faa*dhiir-n 


1  prni  ur  fao'vis,  un  baowud  urzuul' 
tue  un,  e-uur.'  Aew  uz  ut  ilhut  «ay-T 


)  SkeavM,  r  oft«n  dropped  in  the  pintkl. 

"  S««  not*,  p.  268. 

'  Not  ilrai'iyur,  u  lo  Englub. 
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yur  maadhur-D  yur  kuuu'trfo  vaur  y&e  wnt  Q-bna-md,  un  aev 
}:6e  bee  u-kuu'm  tiJe  u  laut  a  Toaks  want  yiW  n^vnr  daed-n  noa' 
urua'dr. 

12.  I>hii  Lau-iSrd  raikumpurE!*  fo  tut  yur  wiiurlc,  nn  u  v^ol 
nii'vcaunl  bee  u-gid*  tue  6e,  b^e  dhu  Laa'iird  Oau*d  u  ITztocOI, 
vur  t-aez  ee'n  uimdur  oez  viags  y^e  bee  u-kau'm  vur  tu  truft 
yur-zuul\ 

13.  l>Iian  uur  zacs,  &-uur  (sayB  she),  Lat  meo  vuyn  fuc-umr  eea 
yoa'iir  zayt,  irn'o  Lairiini  ;  buz  yi'ic-v  u-kau-mfiiTlud  mee,  tin  kaz 
yii«-v  u-Bpiiiikt  lif?  u  fnii'n  luyk  tu  yur  soaTviin,  vur  au-1  dhiit  aay 
buet'jii  11  hml  luyk  waun  u  yur  oa-fln  in«a*ydiiz. 

14.  Un  Boa-az  ziies  tu  uur,  s-ee"  (»iiys  hi*},  U  dumir  tuym  yiie 
km  aedh'ur.  un  oi-t  wtum  u  dhu  brui'd,  tin  dup  yur  mauBl  een  dha 
Tfio'Segur.  Un  uur  zaut  bwzuyd  dhu  nii-purz  :  un  <*  ao'dud  uar 
sum  pjaTch  kau'ni,  un  uur  81*1  ut,  uc  uur  wuz  u-«aac*«e8fuy  uu  uur 
wni'Lt  nwai. 

15.  Un  haim  inir  wuz  n-gnu't  au-p  rur  tu  lai*z?e,  Boa-oz  gid 
eurtlurz  tuc  uz  yiiung  niai'u,  un  zucs  tike  uia,  »-ce*,  Muyu  un  lat 
uar  lai'z^e  een  (i'i»  uot  ecrn)  man'gs  dhu  sheo'z,  un  doa'n  *e  ahev-am 
(rebukp,  scold)  uur  oa  ut. 

IG.  Un  taek-n  ]«t  voul  Baura  »  dhu  on'vt^lz  tue*,  u  puurpus 
Taii*r  ur,  un  latif-  urn  ee'ns  uur  mud  lui'Z  um,  un  muyn  yue  doa  An 
abecfum  uur  viiur-t. 

17.  /.on  uur  Urzud  ecu  dhu  yee-Cil  gin  laef  wiiork  tuym,  nn  uur 
beuiit  uewt  baut  uur^d  u-lai^;  un  1>wti2  ubuuvd  u  tile'  b^ah-lz  a 
baaTlr-c. 

18.  Un  uEir  t^kt  ut  au*p,  nn  wnint  ocn'tu  dhu  siit'ro:  un  nr 
mau'dhur  luu  zcfNl*  baut  uur-d  u-lni'z:  un  uur  bnm't  ut  vwdUi,  un 
uur  gid  or  haut  uur-d  u-ktVp  bauk*,  an  dr  uur  wuz  u-aaat'^coAif 
uurznl. 

19.  Un  uur  maudbur  Inu  sees  tde*  ur,  a-nur,  'Wuur*?  ^  bun 
u-lai*zfon  liie,  tu  dai  ?  un  wae-flr-v  ge  bun  tu  wtinrk  tie  ?  bbis  **d 
hto  ei"  dhut-r  u-ti^ukt  ukai.-wut  oa  Sti.  Uu  uur  cIiou-Qd  uur  mau'dhnr 
lau,  lie  t-wau'z  uur-d  u-hun  u-wuufkrtm  hiuiig  wai,  un  zaos, 
Itbu  muc'uu  wuut  aay-v  u-buu  wuur'k-c«n  lau'ng  wai-z  u-kyas'l 
Uoa*az. 

20.  Uu  Xai-oa-muy  za«d  t6e  ur  danTtnr  lau,  Blas-^ed  bee  ee'  n 
dhu  Ldu'urd,  kuK  c-e  nnn  u-l«f*  oa-f  uz  koju-n^es  tu  dbu  liiv^en 
un  tu  dhu  dai'd.  I'n  Xai^oa'niuy  ziied  tiio  ur,  Dhu  niae*Qa-z  noc'Or 
u  kfcu  tue-B,  waU'D  uv  au'wur  imytx's  kecu'z  voak. 

21.  Un  Kfeo'th  dhu  Muirubuyti'es  zaed,  U  zaes  tu  meo  oa'Tur-n 
nb^',  a-ee",  ViW  Tnuyn  un  ktVp  vaa's  bAjzuyd  n  muy  yuung  mai'n, 
gin  dhai-T  u-fun-Oi'sli  aui  muy  hutua. 

22.  Un  Nni'(wmiiy  zaod  tu  K^o'th  uur  doa-rtnr  lau,  T-m-z  u 
g^'d  jnu'b,  iQ^e  daa  rtur,  bud  yiie  sliud  g-aewt  wai  uz  maa'ydnz, 
een*  dhai  mud-n  mfet  war  I'e  een  non  vco'ijl  utiU. 

23.  Zoa  uur  k<:i>p  Taa*a  hiVzuyd  dhu  maa*ydnz  u  Boa'az  n-lai'z^n 
gin  dhu  ai'ud  u  dliu  b[taTU'''€  aa'ruB,  un  u  dbu  wal't  ua'rua  :  uu  uur 
Itifl'v  wai  uur  mau'dhur  luu. 
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ChaapUr  III. 

1.  Shan  T7u-o«'iniiy  uor  mau'dhur  lau  zaed  ti^e  ar,  ATiiy  daa'rtarf 
shfta'D  a«y  l^k  ubacwt  vur  raB*  niur  fe,  ee'ns'  miiil  bee  wuiil  wni*  ^? 

2.  Un  naew  aed-n  Bou-oz  wnuii  uv  aawur kee-n,ee-  wnuL  bi^elaa-ng 
tu  dbn  maa-;dac  yiW-v  u-bun  lau-iig  wai  ?  Uq  l<iok  i«  aw !  ee'« 
gvaa-yn  rur  ta  wtiom*  dhu  baa-rl^e  tii  nai-t  een  dhu  draa'abSen 
Tloo'iir. 

3.  Wdirrsh  ynr-auul  dhao,  u-nrtuynt  ytir-ziiul,  un  ptittt  au*a 
yar  bas-  klouuz,  un  gcct  uwni  daen'n  tti  dliti  rloo'ilr  :  bud  doa'n  {^e 
ina«k  yur-zunl  u-noa'd  tu  dhu  mae'iUii  gin  jich  tuym-z  ec'-v  u-fun'foah 
US  rutlx. 

4.  Un  mi^o-aa'p,  haun  ee'  du  luy  daewn,  dhat  yue'  ahl  maa'rk  dhu 

ftlae-ua  wuur  u  turth,  un  yuu  bM  g*(M.'n,  un  au'iikuuvur  iiz  veet,  ua 
ay  yiir-sunl  daewn;  un  ee*  ul  tuul  ?e  bant  yi'ie  shl  due". 
6.   Un  uur  zaed  tu  shcc',  Au"l  yiip  zbps*  tu  ni<;e  aal  due*. 

6.  Un  our  wai-n  dtiou-n  tu  dhu  vlooi^r,  un  nur  duo'd  koa'rd^i>n 
tu  BU'l  want  nr  mau'dhur  lau-d  u-toadd  ur  ti^c. 

7.  Uo  Warn  Boa'oz  ud  u-ai-t-n  u-dringk,  un  uz  nfi'rt  wuz  nmur'fe, 
n  Vfti'n  tu  lur  daewn  tu  dhu  ai*a  u  dhn  vi'p  u  kiiu'ra ;  uti  unr 
IcAU'm  Kau'f  luyk,  un  aunkuuv-unl  \\7,  rt*<.^t.  un  luyd  ur-zuul'  duewn. 

8.  Tin  ntaii-pt  ubaewd  u  tniiulr  u  klntik  n  nai  t,  dhutdhu  mne*uD 
WMX  u-fi'c  ilrd,  un  tuurnd  uz-zuul,  ua  dhac-Qr !  neef  a  uum-un 
wuml'D  hiy'?on  tu  dhu  vect*  oa  uu. 

3.  Uo  u  zaed,  XJo  bee  yuc  ?  Un  uur  zaea  tu  eo',  Aay  bee  Bio'tb 
Tar  an'tnoB'yd  :  sprad  aewL  dhan  yur  akuurt  orrur  yur  an'maa'yd; 
Tuf  yAe  bee  u  nec'Or  kwnz-nino. 

10.  Ua  a  xied  tu  uur*,  Bltu'^cnl  hee  yi^e*  u  dhn  Lau*urd,  muy 
dBA'rtur:  var  yie-v  u-shoa-ud  mooGr  kuj-n-nfes  een  dbu  lua'lur 
e*TidhonMndhu  funs*  b?eg«n*ien,  kap-Qz  wny,  yiie  aa-n  u-vaut-fed 
dfait  yuunj;  main,  wiwur  (whellier)  dhai  bcc  pou-dr  ur  rt-ech. 

11.  Un  noptr,  rany  daaTtur, doa'n  (?<•  bco  u-fecurd;  aa-1  ili'ie*  tiie 
te  au'l  dhut  y6e  du  wauut  vaur  mtx  tuv  :  vur  dbu  wnad  aut'^o  u 
nny  roaks  un  aul,  da  noa*  dhut  yim  hc-«  u  airnr'eH  uum-un. 

12.  Cn  noew  t-uz  true,  ehoa'Qr  nuuf',  dhut  aay  bee  ne«'Qr  ko^'n 
tiit  ie  :  uwaamd6vur  dhur  aez'  n  mae*GD  nee'Drur  u  keen  tiie  £e-n 
MMj  boe. 

13.  Buyd  yuur  tu  nai't,  nn  zoa  shl  bee",  ncef  ee*  ul  ili^e  vaur  ^e 
dha  pM-drt  U7  n  keo'nzmun,  wnni :  tat<n  due  dhu  kce-nzinunz 
P»e-4rt:  hud  uu  eef  eo  oa'n  due  dhu  ket-nzmunz  pac-iirt  buy  Pf?,  dhan 
mmI  due  dhu  kre  nzmunz  pac'Cirt  buy  fv,  zoa  shoailr-z  dbu  Lau'urd 
da  lee'* :  lay  daewn  gin  dhu  mau'rn^en. 

M.  Un  uur  luyd  to  dha  veet-  oa  un  ^  dhu  mau'rni^n  :  un  nur 
roatl/d  aup  uroaT  kiod  zco  In  non-  waun  nr  tuudhur.  Fa  u  zaed, 
Doaii  fc  lat  um  noa*  saw  dhut  u  auni'uu  kumd  ce'n  tu  dhu  vioo'ur. 

15.  U  za«i  tue  ,  9-ev,  BriDK  oaTur  dhu  vaeul  dhut  yue-v  u-gaut 
sa-n,  an  oa  Id-o  aap.     Un  haun  uur  oa-ld-n  aup,  ee  mizh'urd  xiks 

1  ObMnr*  Ibe  omiMion  of  the  DDminatiTa. 
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mizh'urz  a  baa'rlSe,  un  loo-ad  ut  &up  paun  ur :  un  uur  wai'ut  ceo'tu 
dbu  8ut'j!e. 

16.  Un  haun  nur  kura  aum  t-aur  mau-dhur  lau,  uor  sues  ti  shee-, 
Ue  tfsi  y  uc,  muy  dau*rtur?  Va  uur  tou*ld  ur  au-1  waul  dbu  mae'Qa-d 
n-dtio'd  ti'ie  ur. 

17-  Va  uur  zaud,  Eo  gid  moo  dhai-zli-juur  ziks  mizh'ure  u 
b(ui'rU% ;  vur  u  zfius  tii  nice',  e-ce,  J)t>aii  en  g^-o  btiak'  le«'un^e  (empty) 
tu  yuur  oiau'dhur  lau. 

18.  Dhaii  uur  zikeil^  >iiut  stceQl,  mee  daa-rtur,  gin  yiie  du  noa*, 
W8ut  faaTsheeii  t*!  vaa*l  iiewt  oa :  var  dhn  mae*ila  oa'D  lut  ut  bujd, 
U'  ul  ahou-Qr  tu  lun'euah  ut  tu  dul. 

Chaaplur  IT. 

1,  Dhon  Boaaz  ti^okt  I'lz-zaiil  aup  tu  dhu  gce-ilt,  un  dhacflr  ee 

zaut  uz-zuul  daewn :  un  puurdfv  kn'ik  aa'drwurdz^  ilhu  kconzmua 

wuut  Bou'oz-d  u-luu  u-tuul  ocu  ubiiuwt,  oc  kau*m  ulau*ng;  un  ee 

zaestue  uii,!»-ee",  Aa-y!  jich  u  wau'o!  rtaa-p  u  waun  zuyd,  zi-daewn 

,)'uur.     Uq  w  tuur'ud'  uz-zuul  u  wnua  zuyd,  uu  zuu'-diiewii.' 

'2.  Un  ce  t*Vr>k  tjii-n  nofti'n  u  dhu  uuldurz  u  dhu  sut'^e,  un  zoed, 
Zit  yiir  zuulz  tiat'wn  yutir.     Uii  dhai  zau'dacwn. 

5.  Un  u  znefl  tu  dhu  kce*nzniun,  o-tc,  Nui-oa'muy,  uur  wnut-s 
u-kaum  ugce-iln  acwt  u  dhu  kuun*treo  u  Kou-ub-z  u-zui'i'^on  ur  u  beet 
u  graown,  wuut  Lum  ultukauwur  hndh'ur  j-ufz  tu  ti^'clau'og  tue: 

4.  Un  oay  laa'kud  rur  tu  tuul  i^u  oa  ut,  ee'na  yi\e  mdd  buy"  nt 
uvoa'r  dhii  taownz  voake,  un  uvobt  dhu  uui'duj'Z  u  muy  fua'oilde 
luyk.  Neef  ^e  bee  u  mu}Ti  vur  tu  rai'daj-m '  ul,  rui'daim  ut  dhun : 
bud  u-nee*f  yue  buc'i'm  u  rouyn  rur  tu  rai*dai*ra  ut,  vny  dhan  tool 
mee*,  ecntt  nay  mud  n^m' :  kuz  dhur  ai-d-u  uuudh'ur  bau'dfre  uuU 
Tor  tu  rai'dai'm  iit;  un  oay  hco  aa-dr  yue'.  Un  dhu  k(>6*nzmun  za«a], 
Aay  wt'icil*  rai'dai'm  ul. 

5.  ])b!m  IJnaaz  zfiC3  tue  un,  T)hn  nacum  dai*  H  du  buy  dhn  vee'fil 
u  gTac\ni  acwt  u  dhu  an*  u  Nai-oa'muy,  yiV'  mus  buy  an  tue*  a 
Bt!oth  dhu  Moaubuyt«^c8,  uur  dhut-»  wuyv  o«  ee-  dhut-s  dai-d, 
ce'n«yuomudruyzaupdhu  naoilniu  dhu  dai-d  pun  lizeotmur  i^ptuna. 

6.  Un  dhu  kecuzmun  ziii-d,  Aay  bat;  un  nut^bl  vur  rui-daim  ut 
rur  miVzuul-,  uuls  aay  (shud  spwuuyul  mt'o  oa-un  ecnuur  iVetuns : 
yi^e*  rai'dai-m  niuy  rai'Uhu]i  vur  yuu'flrzuul;  kuz  uay  butrdn  ae'Qbl 
Tur  tu  rai'dai'm  iit- 

7.  Naew  dhuah-yuur  wuz  dhu  wai'  dhai  aa'ktud  fau'rmurl^  een 
U'zTnc'iil,  kunaattTn^pn  oa  rai'dai-ni'feTi,  un  kunsna-rnt^eu  u 
chau'JLco,  cons  dhai  mud  mack  uT'urC-cdhiog  au'l  saa'f  un  shoft-flr 

*  fh  turn,  brintc  an  nctive  ri'tb,  it  reqnirBS  ■  diiwrt  nbjert  ia  thf  dlnlect. 

*  Vi'^on  t  and  d  came  tc^olhiT,  tht)  former  u  u uaU]r  dropped ;  see  xi-ian«*«  Ul 
proviiiuo  rlatw.     .^«>  al*)  not«i,  pji.  Ifilt,  170. 

»  Heilfrm  in  nitlicr  a  *•  fine"  wonl  lor  diulwl.  but  it  is  hhkI,  and  1  hsTr  al 
heard  it  pronoancod  rarjtrin,  i.e.  witli  both  ayllablwi  ftlovly  And  empbatir 
pnmoanriid.     This  is  iwitullv  dmiv  in  KjxTnking  «nnU  'il  tbi^  cIum  ;  in^rntmigr] 
not  BQ  uncommon  woid.    '  T/itn  ia  euuudt^  dhan  wiMa  an  adrarb,  and  dAt 
wb«n  it  ia  the  aiwmphatic  dock. 
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Inyk;  amoefln  jue'z  tn  p^oloa'f  I'lx  fthi\a-,  nn  gid-n  ti^o  uznoa'jbur: 
uu  dbaat  dhne'Qr  wuz  u  wee'to^es  eua  l/z-nie'Ql. 

8.  Zoa  dhAQ  dhii  keeazmun  zaes  tti  hoa-az,  s-ee*,  Buy  ut  vnr 
yur-oa'n  xoul.     Zoa  ee  drac'd  oaT  I'lz  shiie. 

9.  Co  Boa>n2  zsed  tu  dhu  uuliiuns  un  uvoar  au'l  dliu  voaks^  u 
xan,  s&B  M','  Yue  heo  au  1  waeinrustiz  dtiBo-flz  d»i,  aew  dhut  aay-r 
a-boa'iil  au'l  dhut  wtu  Kxlautig'ti.-u  tu  Lum'td^L'k,  uu  qu'1  dftut 
W1U  n-WeUunjj'^-en  tu  Chul'jun  uq  ^Lu-'ulua,  oa-f  vrum  dhu  an'  u 
Nai-oa-raay. 

10.  Oii-rur>n  ab^'»  aay-v  u-boa*at  tde*.  (also)  It^'th  dhu 
Hoaubnyi^efl.  dim  wiiyv  u  Mat-'flluu,  vtir  tu  bee  may  wnyv,  tot 
to  ruyz  au*[)  dbu  Due*Qm  u  dbii  daid  pua  uz  ecnuur^uluiit),  ee'DS 
dha  Oleum  u  dbu  dui'd  miid-u  bvc  u-kuiit  oaTvrum  umun'gs  iJz 
bridh'urz  luyk,  un  mim  dbu  gee'uC  ur  liz  plae'us:  yua  bee 
tTYCtoCtrsox  au  I  OR  Ce  dbci^'uz  dai. 

11.  To  airl  dhu  voukA  dhut  wuz  een  dhu  i^-Citwfti,  nn  dha 
nul'durz,  zacd.Wcebec*  wee*tnt'f»ez.  Dbu  LiUi'iinl  maekdb-uuai'uu 
vaut  t>  u-kau'm  ten'tu  yoaiir  aun-z,  luyk  UaaThecul  un  lu)-k  Lui;ii, 
dbai  titt-'  waut  becQldud  uup  dbu  aewz  u  L'^zTucuI :  un  du  yuo 
•ft'k  nwuf-es  luyk  ecu  AL-fracutu,  uu  moi-k  yurzuul'  fovumus  ueu 
Batb-lav-aum. 

12.  Un  btt  yoa'ilr  aewc  bee  luyk  dhu  aewz  u  Facdruz,  e<o-  waut 
Tae-Jiniar  baeiinl  tu  JiW-du,  udbuzce'uddhu  LnuOrd-lgee'^aewt 
u  dher'Oz  vuung  uumuu. 

13.  Zoa  BoA'az  ti-ok  Ueo'tb,  un  nur  wuz  tizwuyv:  un  baun  cc  vrai-ot 
ccn  lue  or,  dbu  I^U'urd  gid  ur  kuiiRnap'ftbun,  un  uur  tnut'ilrd  u  stun. 

14.  Uu  dbu  vrQuoi'i^cn  zaeil  tu  Nai-oa'tnuy,  Ttlaus't-ed  bee  dim 
run),  Tur  eo-  «»d  u-laef-t  t^e  dhceuz  dni  udbacwl  u  keti-uzmua, 

*o»  Gz  Dae  Qm  mud  bee  rae-QinuB  een  l/z-racQl. 

15.  Un  ee-  sbt  bee  u  f;uvur  buak-  tuc  Ce  u  yuiluyv,  un  uuuPpur 
0m  ynr  oa*l  ae*ilj  :  tquf  vur  daa-rtur  lau,  uur  waut  du  Iuut  i_V,  uur 
Waal's  l»dT  tiie  tV-u  zab-tn  ziiuz-v  u-hiit-urd-u. 

16.  Un  Kai-DS'muy  ti'^k  dhu  obi'ti  ut,  uu  uur  tuyd-n  een  ur 
buDS'um,  uu  uur  uuub-u  uu*p. 

17.  ITn  dbu  wiiomt^n,  uur  naa'yburz  gid-n  u  ntie'Clm,  un  zannl, 
Dbar-z  u  zun  u^baur'nd  tu  Nai-oa'tnuy;  un  dhai  kyaa'Id  ut.  naa'iltn 
Oabat'd  :  ee'2  dhu  fuadhur  u  Jab'uo,  dbuut-d  dUu  I'andbur  a 
I>«t--TSvred. 

IS.  Naew  dhai'zh-yuur  bee  dbu  jin'urac-ilnibuuz  u  Fac-ilnuE : 
Fai"Arflz  gaut  Acz'run, 

19.    Un  AezTun  ^ut  Itfta'm,  un  Raa'm  gant  Umi'in'udab. 
SO.   Un  UmuQ-udub  gaut  XacO&huD,  Kae'dshuD  gaul  Saa'tmuu, 
31.   Va  tSaa  ImuQ  gaut  Boaoz,  un  Boaaz  gaut  Oa'baid, 
Xi.   Ud  Oa'boi'd  gaut  Ju'fe,  ud  Jas'i-e  gaut  Dae'flvi^d. 

*  ■■«  n  L*  ■  TQT  commoD  lam  n(  "  aayi  he,*'  and  u  the  luual  form  of  historic 
ftWfttti  in  conjUDTtinn  with  w  sAtt  iih  uhovi'.  ir>^  und  *.hh>-  Dn>  tlir  iisnal  fortiw 
9t  "  •y»  be"  and  "wy*  nhe"  whwi  otW  forms  prcllniinan-  to  tlit'  orwde  liirtcra 
n*  HMO.  and  I  titauU  not  hu  nt  all  otrKiuiiig  iLou-  imi  if  l'  liud  iiuurtcd  llieu  ta 
■iwy  iartUM  Iknragtwat  th«  narrauvii. 


WOTB  UPOW  WBSrr  SOMRRSBT  PROXnXCIATtOlf. 


NOTB   CTOK    WasT   SOXERSET  VbOVWCUTIOTX. 
By  J.  A.  H.  MvuKAT,  LL.D. 

During  a  recent  stay  with  liira  in  W«-'ftt  Soracwet,  Mr.  Elwortliy 
proTided  me  with  many  opportmiirii-N  of  hearing  the  diwlcfit  sounds 
from  many  imd  various  speaker?,  and  I  wiis  thns  enablMl  to  rv- 
cxamine  the  identificwlions  made  I»y  Sir.  Kills,  and  giri*ti,  with 
references  to  my  own  and  Mr.  Sweet's  appreciation  a  of  the  aamo 
Bounds,  us  on  Appendix  to  Mr.  Elwortliy'e  former  poper  oo  tho 
Dialect  of  Wo^t  Som'^rset,  in  the  "  Transftctions  of  th**  PKilologicJil 
Soriety  for  1875-fi,"  pp.  21R-272.  Tlie  reflulla  of  thwc  new 
obeervations  were  of  connidpraljlG  importance,  I'spucially  in  rvpird 
to  tho  pound  No.  SO  in  the  Appendix  referred  to,  and  again  di»- 
ciused  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  a  final  qdIc,  p.  271. 

Tho  most  striking  feature  in  the  pronunciation  is  tho  strongly 
pronounced  "  oerfbral  "  or  r«Tcr»ed  /,  produced  by  turning  tho  tip 
of  tho  tongue  back  as  far  as  jioRsiMe  into  tlie  hollow  of  the  palato, 
and  then  imparling  to  Om  whale  member  iiit  strong  a  ribmtion  ax  it 
is  capable  of  in  this  position.  The  result  is  a  dull,  deep,  vibrant 
sound,  very  dinrinct  from  tho  tip-trill  of  a  Northern  r  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  French  and  German  r  grasseye  on  the  other.  It 
prevails  all  over  the  South  of  England,  becoming  less  and  lew 
vibratory  QB  we  come  from  west  to  cast — I  heard  it  distinctly  in  tho 
IMe  of  Wight  from  natives ;  and  it  is  the  undoubtful  progenitor  of 
the  voca^lizi'd  r  of  London  and  literary  English,  which  could  never 
have  arisen  from  the  Northern  tip-trill.  In  West  Somerset  it  i< 
not  only  pronounced  wherever  r  is  historictilly  present,  whether 
mcdisl  or  fina],  as  in  au\rdu^r,  order,  but  it  is  added  to  medial  and 
flniil  vowcIb  in  many  words  with  eijuiU  distinctness,  as  in  /aa'jrakmm, 
fashion,  «^r=:a  =  he,  where  it  must  be  remembered  that  ,r  is  not  a. 
mere  modification  of  the  vowel,  but  a  true  consonant.  The  rereriMi 
position  of  the  ,r  also  aflTects  the  pronuncintinn  of  consonants,  chiefly 
tt  d,  /,  and  of  rowels  that  accompany  it.  The  sound  itself  has  so  moch 
vocal  qualitj-.  and  tends  to  begiu  with  wdeep  a  guttural  vowel,  that 
snch  words  as  rfii,  rich,  rvn,  are  hf-ard  as  «/rf,  urfih,  u^rn  (wliich 
might  ulracist  us  truly  be  written  ^rrf,  ^rtih,  ,rw,  or  irrd,  ir,rt*ft,  ,r,n»,), 
the  succeeding  short  it,  i,  or  u  being  lost  between  tho  vihrHiion  of 
the  ,r  and  the  consonant.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sound  in  No.  35, 
remarked  on  by  Mr.  Kllis,  ppenj«i  to  arise,  not  from  the  vowel,  but 
from  the  reversed  d  nnd  r  which  follow  it.  In  the  word  spelt  by 
Mr.  Elworthy  tarftdin,  potiitoes,  I  heani  a  true  dental  or  Northern 
r  for  the  written  rf,  ttuf&ritz,  or  tarurffrz,  and  Mr.  Swoot  snbse- 
qnently  heard  it  as  the  same.  L  is  niso  otlen  guttHrat,  and  this  is 
the  apparent  peculiarity  of  tho  words  in  List  23,  Part  II.  heot^ 
peol,  etc. 

As  to  the  vowels  generally,  I  found  they  varied  within  consider- 
able  limits  of  low  and  high,  wide  or  narrow,  in  ditferent  mouths^ 
and  in  most  coses  the  distinctiun  of  quantity  was  not  a  marked  on». 
Tho  fraeturst  or  imperfect  dipbthoa^  hero  written  '&,  as  in  omlL, 
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were  often  h&rdly  appreciable  to  mo,  or  separnWe  from  long  tovc^Is, 

Bod  often  iremeu  unintentional.   Thin  was  especiiUly  tiie  cuse  bofora 

/  Knd  r,  as  in  hwuuifiil,  myflr,  noa-iirt,  aetciit,  etc.,  where  tbe  ft 

mrrrlT  repreeente  the  rocal  oionnur  of  the  I,  r,  and  there  was  no 

nugf^atioa   of  another  eyllablo.      But  a«'fi   and  oo-ft   were  t^ 

difltuict,  though  in  the  former  the  tint  cletnent  aeemod  to  me  higher 

than  It',  and  tbe  wliolo  sound  Uttlo  diiTercnt  from  my  Scotch  eat, 

which  is  ai'd  or  rather  rfl.     Most  of  tiie  won)*  in  List  21  spelt 

«itk  wA  Kerned  also  identical  with  IhcKt},  leaving  hut  a  few  really 

•r4,  M  where  r  follows,  in /ear,  etc.     The  wund  oo-H  seemed  quite 

the  tame  as  mj  Scotch  no.  and  the  first  clement  not  pure  oo,  though 

Bear  it.     Long  aa-  was  much  thinner  than  short   aa,   tbe   latter 

■pproaohin^  a  dw?p  German  a,  while  the  former  was  more  gunerully 

u']  thr  fine  M>und  often  heard  in  ati,  or  in  individuals  eren  tbe 

Iddi;  of  (thort  En-rlinh  a,  us  in  Uie  local  proiiuuciatiou  of  Bath.     The 

^inciioo  of  the  two  sounds  was  to  me  more   qualitative   than 

^oantitalire.     I  waa  not  ubie  to  hear  any  distinction  between  the 

Ivo  founds   of  0   (ao,   <m),   5o8.  13  and  '2b;   I  think  they  were 

•tint  for  the  same  sound,  viz.  the  wide  (thouRh  not  very  wide)  ao ; 

ttmine  with  their  "  fi-acturca  "  ao'H  and  oaCi. 

^  The  chief  difflrulLy  I  had  was  with  the  words  in  Listtt  28  and  30, 

ID  Tliich  [  Still  fuiled  to  satisfy  native  c«rs  long  alter  I  hud  masten'd 

lUibe  other  sounds.     I  had  attacked  them  every  day  for  more  than 

>*t«k,  without  any  other  results,  ihuu  the  conviction  that  diulectiil 

■pnkcn  coDfddered  and  meant  them  all  as  the  same  sound,  though 

tone  they  sounded  as  different  vowels;  that  they  woro  not  hihutl, 

*l  Inst  not  inteutionally  h>;  uud  thut  they  lay  in  tltc  region  be- 

tVfffn  short  I,  short  «,  short  u,  and  short  French  u.     It  was  nno  day 

*liile  listening  to  Mr.  MiUlon   (the   local  pronunciation  of  whose 

"•11  Qume  exemplifies  the  sound),  that  I  tried  to  echo  the  wonl 

•ffi  after  him.     Having   tried  epory  conceivable   vowel   without 

•■tirftiog  him,  bo  at  length  said  that  I  $eemfd  to  put  a  sound  bc- 

t*rco  the  s  and  /.  whereas  to  his  ear  there  was  nothiug  but  the  A 

Cst^iiing  at  this  hint,  I  pronounced  »7/t'  iis  in  cnst-Ie,  cojV,  with 

tiir  t  Dittiitr  into  an  additional  syllable,  and  my  auditors  elapped  their 

k»d*;  I  had  (Tot  it  at  last,  aftvr  ten  daya'  trial !     The  easy  utter- 

ntx  of  tbe  other  wordft  proved  it.     1 1  was  the  mUufoI  cowtly  which 

Mr.  SWrilJf)  Bell  identified  with  a  nou-syllabic  effect  of  his  mid- 

inixfd  Tuwel,  and  therefore  very  near   Jlr.  Kllis's  puloc-ntype  (o). 

Bat  M  Ur.  Ellis  uxes  this  as  tbe  ordinary  Rhort  English  fi  (in  which 

I  brli»re  no  Nnrthern  ears  agree  witli  him),  we  must  consider  tbe 

Tart  Sooipreft  sound  as  more  front  than  it.  {.a.  nearer  to  I,  i,  and 

Mcupqijoutly  alw  to  Pnnch  u  short.     In  tbe  present  paper  accord- 

ii^Iy  it  ii  written  m,  and  may  bo  looked  upon  as  an  A  advanced  and 

MMti  lowardii  I.  or  more  correetly,  looking  at  its  history,  as  on  I 

2**n«d  and  retracted  towards  fi.     For  if  the  words  contained  in 

lirti  3S  uud  30  be  examined,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  they  ore  all 

U«toric«lly  short  i,  or  such  as  had  dtalcetitally  become  abort  i. 

Aad  is  compnring  thi-m  with  the  short  i  list  Ifo.  24,  it  will  be  soon 

feund  that  they  con.>iiitutu  certain  clussee  of  the  short  i  words,  iii 
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which,  through  the  inflaeDoe  of  the  preceding  or  foUowiog  cddbo- 
nant,  the  original  rovel  h&s  been  lowered  and  drnwn  back  from  ic« 
high  and  advanced  position  in  the  moatfa.  If  the  I  words  bo 
arranged  in  columns  according  to  ttie  order  of  the  oonsoniDts  that 
follow  the  vowel,  as  -I'i,  -»)/,  -inff,  -uA,  -ith,  -kh,  -y,  -it,  -i«,  •*(,  -id, 
~in,  -ith,  -idh,  -H,  -ip,  -ib,  -if,  -iv,  -im,  that  is  from  pittural  to 
labial,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  -I  remuius  befont  it,  y,  ng,  <A,  lA,  eh^J^ 
except  in  the  wonl  pitci,  where  the  iuflucnce  of  the  preceding  p 
produces  pueh ;  before  a  and  a,  except  where  a  labial  or  r  prc<cedes ; 
before  M,  dA,  t,  d,  n,  except  after  a  Itthial  or  r,  or  when  nr  follows,  aa 
titUr  {ti^-yr).  But  on  the  other  band  I  has  become  u  before  /,  p, 
b,  f,  p,  ffl,  the  only  words  in  which  I  is  found  before  these  conaonaata 
being  such  oa  hare  not  an  original  I,  but  ee.  as  wheel  (wil),  aheep 
(ship),  belifve  (blir),  or  foreign  words  like  sc^ptrt,  irthU,  lemon. 
Before  ^r,  I  becomes  u,  uu,  and  the  combination  ri  also  becomea 
UK/,  as  ridge  {nu^ty). 

There  itt  a  n*mar1uiblc  correspondenoe  between  this  distribution  of 
I  ind  i,  and  the  ruk'!«  fur  tht*  iutcrohunge  of  the  palatal  and  guttural 
1  (h  or  i,  and  bi)  iii  Kussitm.  where  in  grammatioal  formations  the 
pure  palatal  i'  is  only  lulmisslblc  alter  the  back  consonants  i,  g,  kk, 
th,  bA,  cA,  and  thtth.  but  with  other  consonants  becomes  the  guttural 
or  "  hard  i  "  (bi),  the  Polish  y. 

Id  Scotch  alflo,  whero  original  \  has  been  lowered  to  ^  generally, 
and  this  in  central  Scotland  retracted  to  or  towards  the  'mid  mixed' 
fi  (oompare  *'let  Amn  that  u/uUhy  \Mfulthy  UuU"  attributed  to  Dr. 
Chalmers.  See  my  "  Dialect  of  Southern  Scotland."  p.  108,  uote), 
it  remains  I  or  rather  H  before  a  few  dt,  g,  *h,  and  itA  words,  as  tick^ 
gig,  wig,  tehitfU  (sjek,  gCeg,  wfeg,  wbCeehl),  wliile  an  initial  ip 
usually  gutturalizes  I  or  ^  into  the  '  mid  back  *  or  Northern  short  6, 
as  teiu,  wit,  whip  (wtiU,  wut,  whup). 

In  listening  to  the  pronuoi^iation  of  a  series  of  words,  as  iiik, 
irith,  hich,  lift,  bit'l,  liit'ur,  tJi'tpiint,  drul,  chitp,  bith,  ur*ur,  plum,  I 
seemed  to  hear  a  progretwlre  widening  of  the  vowel  from  the  finest 
1  to  the  most  dUlinot  u.' 

Aa  the  natural  rowel  is  grcotly  influenced  by  the  toooI  f)uality 
of  the  preceding  consonant,  unintentional  and  unfelt  ditferences 
eaaily  ori^  among  the  worda  uf  this  class,  which  accounts  for  my 
seeming  to  hoar  several  (tLstinct  vowels,  and  Ur.  Ellis  actually 
throwing  them  into  five  different  sound  gnnipa.  This  may  be  eaailr 
experienced  aiter  pronounoing  tulk,  $'lk,  by  passing  to  miiH,  m'w, 
which  the  influence  of  the  labial  m  will,  unless  on  effort  be  made, 
change  to  miotk,  as  written  by  Mr.  EUis,  No.  30,  Part  III.    Still 

t  Since  thsss  obtcmtiDns  «tr«  made,  Mr.  n.  Kiool  hsa  r«d  an  importaut 
pspsr  bsfeie  the  FU1aIogi«aI  Sedety,  iliewiDr  tJist  En^liiili  ii\oti  t  ma  in  tha 
loth  OMtory  ft  befora  bask  eoasaaaats,  and  vkmi  floal,  as  in  My,  i'f«A,  l*Sf,  bat 
i  bdbrs  front  oats,  as  hi  tAiit,  Ma,  iU.  Tbb  prsaeals  vslaablc  analoriai  to  the 
Wort  SaoMinat,  vbich  liaa  hoirerfr  advmoed  ■  step  fartlier,  snoe  H  ass  bscoiae 
T,  BDil  1  becoiiM  i\  but  Bnjilljr  h  nraudm,  aw  p.  48  of  Mr.  El«i>rtby**  fnnmn' 
naprr,  and  hi>  eotiftant  iipotlmg  of  mrb  wonii  u  xih-mtfr^  Au^lft.  In  South 
Scotcb,  iUm,  Goal  •<«  to  imMtit,fy/Hf,  etc,  is  ntber  h  than  t.  fSss  DisL  South 
ScotL  p.  104.) 
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moro  is  thin  the  cn»e  with  r  or  u>,  &s  ia  xnUage^  wiUow,  which,  though 
mt»Dt  u  tH'Ot  ^^^^'  ^^  almost  mire  to  bu  heard  as  fSoI-ij,  ttr&ol&, 
u  writtfio  by  Mr.  Kllis.  The  passwge  from  wt//  to  tc&el  shows  in  a 
nmurksble  manner  how  a  souml  may  cross  by  u  few  steps  almost 
ODO  end  of  the  vowel  scale  to  the  other,  from  WtUiton  round 
iirorld  and  back  to  Wnotttn  !     (See  D.W.8.  p.  11.) 


TV.-ENQLLSH  METRE.     By  PKOPBasoB  J.  B.  Matoh. 

tx  my  former  papers  I  confined  my  attention  almost  exclu- 
risely  to  the  five-foot  iambic  metro,  discussing  various  theories 
vkich  had  been  propounded  about  it,  and  showing  bow  tho 
ttnaal  line  hod  been  modified  by  Shakspeare.  In  this  paper 
tpropoee  to  give  an  account  of  the  remaining  disytlabic  and 
IriijDabic  metres  as  exhibited  in  Tennyson's  poems,  with 
occasional  illuatrationg  from  other  sources. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  go  into  any  mlnuto  diaquisition,  but 

to  teat  my  metrical  analysis  generally  upon  a  writer  who 

bnushes  examples  of  a  great  variety  of  rhythms,  and  as  to 

Hose  readings  and  pronunciation  there  is  no  question,  so 

^  one  may  argue  securely  on  the  facts.     Metrical  writers 

*^  u  little  agreed  upon  the  general  theory  of  metre  as  they 

"B  on  tbe  admissible  varieties  of  the  five-foot  iambic,  and  I 

*>  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  given  a  couaisteut  uud  aatis- 

''■'Mory  account  of  tho  matter.     Tho  best,  1  think,  is  Br. 

^obott  in  Efiglinh  Lenmiu  (p.  212),  but  he  fails  in  the  tri- 

O*ilftbio  metres,  confusing  dactylic  and  anapaestic,  and  intro- 

'^Ucing  an  unnecessary  arophibrochic  metre,  as  in  Browning's 

^*le.  which  ia  a  true  anapaestic — 

0)rck  pLl|lu[Kid  I  gnljloped  we  ga^lloped  till  threel 

Prof.  Bain,  in  his  EmjlUh  Composition  (p,  239),  misnames 
feminine  anapaestic. 

There  camv[  to  the  sborcj  a  poor  exiile  of  £|rio, 

g  it  either  as  ampbibraohio,  or  dactylic  with  anacmsis. 
Ih".  Angus   {Handbook  of  the  Eiujlivh    Tongue,  p.   359) 
***i»l«kM  Shelley's  trochaic 

Hail  to]  thee  blitbcj  Bpint| 
Bird  tliuu]  oeverl  wert 
That  from  I  heaven  or|  near  il| 
Poorest  I  thy  fullj  heart 
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for  auapaeatic,  coupling  it  with  Moore's  ''Tia  the  last  rose  of 
summer.'  Mr.  Higginson  (Etiff.  Gram.)  reads  as  daotylic 
the  lino  in  Mmui 

And  lust  of  gala  in  the  spirit  of  Cain  ia  it  better  or  worse 

takes  the  third  foot  id  _ 

Mcrrilyl  cnerrilyl  shall  I  livel  now| 

to  be  an  amphibrach,  and  makes  utter  confusion  of  Long- 
fellow's "  Come  to  me,  0  ye  children,"  p.  1*>8. 

Before  classifying  Tennyson's  trochaic  metres  according  to 
the  number  of  feet  employed,  I  munt  mention  a  rariely 
running  through  them  all,  which  is  produced  by  the  umission 
of  the  last  unaccented  syllable,  giving  rise  to  the  truncated 
trochaic,  the  converse  of  the  feminine  iambic.  We  find 
examples  of  the  two-foot  trochaic,  both  complete  and  trun- 
cated, iu  combiuutiun  with  longer  metres;  of  complete  in 
The  Poet, 

la  the)  middk-l  leaps  si  fouutaial  (4) 

Like  sheetl  lightoiuj^l  (2) 

Erer|  briRliteaiogl  {'i) 

With  a]  low  iDti|lodiouK|  thunflerj  (4) 

and  of  the  traucat«d  in  T/if  Mil/er's  Daughter — 

Love  tbej  gift  is]  lore  thc|  debt  (truncated  i)^ 

Eveo]  so  (tr.  2~ 

Deserted  Mouse — 

Life  and|  thought  havel  gODo  Q|way  '  (tr.  -M 

Bide  byl  side  (tr.  & 

Poet— 

HoUow|  itmile  and|  frozonj  sneer  (Ir. 

Come  not|  here  (tr. 

I  do  not  think  Tennyson  has  any  example  of  the  regi^t^~ 
three-foot  trochaic,  such  as  we  find  in  Baring  Gould's  If^^- 
Jor  Children — 

Now  thel  day  isl  oTor|  C^ 

Night  is  I  drawiogl  nigh  (^.  •^ 

Shadowsl  of  the|  eTcmngI 


Steal  ajcrosa  the]  sky 


(tr.^ 
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But  the  truncated  form  is  commoa  in  combination  with  longer 
metres,  as  in  Lilian — 

^lien  myl  passioa]  seeks 

Fleasauut*!  in  love|  iiigha 
Thee  ajway  she|  flics 

Fiiiryl  Iili|an 

and  the  DeterM  Mouse — 

CotbIossI  tenants)  they 
Here  not  Longer)  dwell. 

In  Mattd  xvii.  wo  find  twenty-eight  consecutive  linos  in  thia 
metre,  beginning  "Go  noti  happy  1  day."  In  LUinn  we  have 
epocimens  of  a  variation  of  the  complete  three-foot  trochaic 
formed  by  the  prefixing  of  a  hypermetrical  syllable  or  ana- 
crusis, analogous  to  the  femiuiue  rhythm  in  the  iambic  metre- 
She)  looking!  through  and|  through  me| 
If)  prayerfll  will  not]  hurt  thoe| 

So  in  Deserted  House — 

So)  frequent)  on  its|  hinge  bc|fore 

Or)  through  Lhel  wliidowifl  we  sholll  see 

Tbe)  naked|neH  and|  vacaii|cy. 

The  four-foot  trochaio  ia  by  far  the  commonest,  as  in  Lilian  — 
Wlien  I|  ask  her|  if  ahe|  love  me| 
Claps  her|  tiny|  hands  a|boTe  me| 

Thr  Poet's  Mind— 

Clear  and[  bright  it|  should  be|  erer) 
FlowingI  like  a|  cryntulj  rivur| 

Lady  of  Shahtt— 

Willows]  whiten!  aspeuB]  quiver) 
Littlcl  brcczcsj  dusk  and)  sbiver| 

ly,  however,  it  alteniatee  with  the  truncated  form,  as  in 
Lord  of  BurUiijh — 

Deeply!  mourned  the|  lord  of)  Burlcight 
Burloigh)  house  byj  Stamford!  ^^Q 

Thia  ia  the  common  8-7'b  of  the  hymn-books,  like— 
Through  thel  day  Lhyt  love  has)  spared  us] 
Kow  we|  lay  us)  down  to]  rest 
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Written  as  one  line  we  know  it  as  truncated  eigKt-foot,  the 
motro  of  Lockfllcy  Hall — 

Oomrado8|  lea  re  me]  hera  a|  little]  while  aal  yet  *tia]  early|  <IflTn. 

The  tronoated  four-foot  is  the  metre  of  the  song  in  the  Vi»ioH 

AVriuklcdl  ostlerj  grim  andj  thia| 
It  is  the  7*B  of  hjTnn-'books,  the  metre  of 
Hark  the|  herald[  nngelel  sing 

The  complete  four-foot  is  rarely  used  alone  in  hymns,  as  in 

one  of  the  translations  of  the  Dim  Irae— 

Day  of|  wroth,  0]  day  of{  uiourDingl 
Sco  onoe|  more  the|  cruss  re[turoi[ig| 
HoaTOQ  andj  earth  in|  oshest  buraiagi 

Five-foot  trochaic  is  rare  in  either  the  complete  or  trun- 
cated form.  We  find  examples  of  the  former  in  the  Vittion 
of  Sin— 

NatTowin^l  into|  where  they|  sat  aslaenibledl 
Low  yo|luptuuUi4|  muaici  wiadingj  tremblcdl 

and  in  Wellington — 

He  shallj  ftnd  thej  stubbora|  thistlel  burstiDgl 
Intol  glossy]  purples]  which  outtreddeol 

The  rhythm  has  rather  a  tendency  to  run  into  Canning's 
Ni^eiii/  Knife  Grimier,  which  indeed  only  ditfers  from  it  bj 
the  insertion  of  an  unimportaut  syllabte — 

Btoryj  'blcsB  jaa|  I  harej  none  te[  tcU  Sir| 

In  both  the  poems  just  mentioned  the  truncated  form 
mixed  with  the  other,  e.g.  from  the  Vi^on  of  Sin — 
Then  melthought  Ij  heard  a|  mellow|  sound 
Oathering]  up  ftxim]  all  the|  lowerj  ground 
and  from  Wf^lfitigton— 

Once  the|  weight  andj  fete  ofj  Gnmpp|  hang 
He  that|  ever[  following)  her  oomlmands 
On  wit}i|  toil  of  I  heart  and|  knees  BDd|  hands 

Six-foot  is  also  rare.    We  find  in  the  Vinou  of  Sm  the 
complete  form^ 

Purplej  gauzu«|  goldenj  hazesi  liquid]  mazasl 
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and  ia  Wellington  the  truncated 

Who  ibI  he  thai]  comethj  like  Bn|  hoDoured|  guoit 
Id  CaHtfrrit — 

All  alloDg  lhe|  vallpyl  streAm  tbalt  flosheetj  white 

I  am  not  aware  that  Tennyaoa  has  any  example  of  the 
mnpletc  aeven-foot  trochaic,  though  it  has  to  my  ear  an 
naer  and  tnoro  natural  rhythm  than  tho  five  and  six-foot 
tnchaics,  e,g. 

Inthe[  glowingt  autunm]  BOiiBctl  In  thc|  golct(;nt  autumnt 

but  we  find  tko  truncated  form  ia  the  Lotus  Euten^ 

We  faaret  had  ejaough  of[  actiun|  aad  of]  inotion|  we 
and 
ljk»a|  tale  of]  littlej  meaningl  though  thc[  words  be|  etnmg 

Loclile^  //u// supplies  examples  of  the  eight-foot  trochaio, 
both  in  the  complet«  fonu,  as 

^vlyl  comi's  q1  hungry!  pwple|  as  aj  Iiou|  crocpiugj  mghcr] 

and  io  the  truncated  form, 

ta«t»th«|  chord  of)  »drthttt|  trumblingl  pattiu]  luuaic!  cutofl  sight 

So  (he  Lotus  Eaftrg 

ladtoj  ttarboardi  rolled  to|  larboard|  when  tliej  surge  waa|  soeth- 
ingl  five 

The  law  of  this  metre  is  that  the  line  is  usually  divided  into 

turo  aeotioua  after  the  fourih  foot,  e.g. 

Coomdesl  leave  me|  here  a|  litUelj  while  as{  yet  'tis]  early  1  dawn 

In  194  linea  of  Lockxlet/  Hnll  we  tiiid  this  rule  observed  in 
&I1  but  forty-two,  and  in  iiflccn  of  these  the  fourth  foot  ends 
with  'and/  which  eofLeus  the  effect,  as  in 
Saw  the(  riiionl  of  tliej  world  andjj  all  thct  wonderj  which  shouldl  be 
Xxure  tookj  apthe|  gUuBol]  liTui!acd||  tumeditl  iuhie^l  glowing!  haud» 

frtlierviae  it  has  a  heavy  dragging  sound,  as  in 

ICany  a|  night  frotnl  youdcrl  ivied{j  cascmcat]  ere  I|  suiilc  to|  rc«t 

What  is|  line  with[in  thec|  growiug||  coarse  to]  sympalLhixe  witlij 

clay 
01axc»  at|  one  tlut|  nods  aiidj  winks  h(.-|lhind  u|  slowly]  dyingl  fire 
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In  one  line  we  find  both  sections  truncated — 

Ah  I  hare!  ^^^  thc|  Toiiy|  rod||  fliiahing]  in  the|  northornl  night 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  basis  of  the  metre  is  a  doable 
trochee  with  a  weaker  stress  on  the  first  syllable  and  stronger 
ou  the  third.  There  scema  no  gTouud  for  this.  If  we  have 
In  the|  6pr(ng  a|  fuller)  crimsoDJ  comes  apl  oa  thel  robia'sl  breast 

we  have  also 

"ilday  a{  iiigbt  fromj  yondcr|  iviodl  caHmeat]  ere  I|  aanlc  to]  rcSI 

Tlie  rationale  of  the  two  sections  is  of  course  that  the  line 
arose  from  the  juxtaposition  of  a  complete  and  truncated  fpur* 
foot  trochaic,  as 

Filgrimal  here  oa|  earth  and|  stnmgcrall  dweUingt  in  tliej  midat  of) 
foes 

It  is  the  metre  we  arc  familiar  with  in  Aristophunes  oa  the 
trochaic  tetrameter  catalootic. 

Having  thuA  classified  the  various  trochaic  lines  to  be 
found  in  Tennyson,  it  remains  for  us  to  observe  how  they 
are  combined  into  poems,  and  with  what  irregularities, 
either  accentual  or  syllabic,  thoy  are  used.  One  of  these 
irregular! tica  I  have  ali'cady  referred  to,  the  anacrusis. 
It  may  be  well  bere  to  give  reasons  in  support  of  such  an 
explanation  of  an  unaccented  syllable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line.  Why  should  not  a  line  beginning  thus  be  re- 
garded as  an  iambic  line  P  We  will  take  Lilian.  This  is  a 
poem  of  thirty  lines,  all  but  four  of  which  are  manifestly 
trochaic.  Why  should  we  wish  to  assign  a  distinct  rhythm 
to  these,  because  they  have  an  iambic  beginning,  more  than 
wo  do  to  iambic  linos  which  have  a  trochaic  ending  P  8imi- 
larly  in  A  Dirge  wo  have  forty-nine  lines,  all  but  four  plainly 
trochaic,  and  one  of  these  is  formed  simply  by  prefixing  *but" 
to  the  refrain,  "  let  them  rave."  In  the  Lotus  Eatert,  after 
a  number  of  long  trochaic  lines,  we  como  to 

Thau)  labour!  ia  the|  Jeep  mid|  ooGiia|  wiad  andj  wave'Bndf  o«r 
Oh)  rest  ye|  brothcr|  mari|uers  we|  will  not{  wander|  more 

I  should  certainly  prefer  to  coll  these  trochaic.    The  Vafley 
of  Cautereis  and  the  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  WeUiH^ioH  present 
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several  exaroplee  of  the  aamo  kind.  No  duubt  tkoro  is  a  ro- 
nitirkable  mixture  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic  rhj'thnis  in  the 
liitt«r ;  but,  taking  the  last  eleven  lines  begiauiag, 

He  i«|  gone  who|  eoemed  bo|  great 

it  seems  to  ine  better  to  treat  the  exceptional  lines 

Tbon)  anyl  wreath  thati  man  cnn\  weare  him| 
But)  speak  no]  more  of|  his  rf|nonii 
And)  in  the|  Taat  cjith|edr»l|  leave  luai| 

aiexuDple«  of  anacrusis  rather  than  as  iambics.     So  in  tho 
kmgor  lines  of  stanza  vi. 

MHioijil  he  thatl  oomoth||  like  na\  honoured!  guest 

With)  banner)  and  with|  mu.tifll  vith)  soldiorl  and  withj  priest 

I  ibould  treat  the  second  as  a  truncated  six-foot  trochaic, 
^th  anacrusis  at  the  bcgitining  of  both  sections.  The  line 
llut  folloirs 

With  a|  nation]  vreeping||  and)  brcakingi  on  my |  rest 

hu  anacrusis  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  section  only. 
Cmttrrts  is  six-root  truncated, 

All  a|loQg  the|  TftlleyH  atrcam  that|  fiashcst|  white 

hmt  anacrusis  is  freely  used  at  the  beginning  of  either  or 
both  sections,  as  in  the  fiivt — 

For)  all  a|IoDS  thel  volleyH  down  thy]  rockj|  bed 
in  tie  second — 

Decpen|ing  thy]  Toiee  vith|[  the)  deepening!  of  the]  night 
ia  both— 

The)  two  and|  thirtyl  years  were]]  a)  mist  that!  "**'*  olway 

"id  e?en  with  two  short  syllables  prefixed  to  the  second 
seetioQin 

Thy)  living}  voice  to]  roe  wa«||  as  the)  voice!  of  the]  dead 

Tha  last  might  of  course  be  treated  as  a  case  of  iambic  in- 
bnsian ;  in  either  case  '  voioe '  is  disyllabio.  Dr.  Abbott 
fivn  tho  historical  explanntion  of  anacrusis  in  English 
limoiUf  p.  189 :  "  In  early  English  poets  syllables  which 
pnoede  the  scoented  syllublo  are  not  noceaeary  to  tho  scan- 
lioD."    He  gives  to  such  ^llables  the  name  of  the  "  catch." 
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The  next  irregularity  whicH  I  will  epoak  of  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  dactyl  in  place  of  the  trochee.  Dr.  Abbott 
coofinos  this  licence  to  the  first  foot,  and  it  is,  no  doubt, 
most  frequent  in  that  position,  as  in 

Thoroughljl  to  un[(]Q  moi 
Wcartethl  me  Maj|  LiUjanj 
Sbadowyl  drouniugl  AdulUao 
But  ia  n|  city|  glorijous 
Many  a|  chuace  tbel  yean  botget 

but  it  is  also  found  in  other  places,  especially  in  long  lines, 
as  in  the  Tjottm  Eaters — 

Whorotbej  witUowiagj  raoastcrl  spoatcd|  his  foam|  fouutaias|  ia  the] 
sea 

WeliingUm — 

He  that]  ererj  foUowiog|  her  ooat|auuid 

and  the  Vkion  of  Sin — 

Uoved  vithi  violcncej  changed  in|  hue 
Cuujcht  each]  other  witbl  wild  gri|maces| 
Hairiolnsiblel  to  the |  view 
'Wbeelingl  with  pre|cipitate|  paoes| 
To  the  I  melody!  till  they|  flew 

This  is,  however,  a  very  irregular  poem,  and  we  should  per- 
haps cla«8  the  passage  among  those  in  which  there  is  an 
intentional  mixture  of  rhythms,  the  trochaic  and  dactylic. 
The  inversion  of  the  accent  is  leas  common  than  in  tbe  iambic 
metre,  but  is  occasiouully  found  in  the  tirst  foot*  e.ff. 

The  gold-(eyed|  kingcup&l  fine 
!nie  frmill  blue  bellj  pcerethj  over 
From  deepi  thought  him|self  hc|  roosee] 

To  apettk  now  of  the  combination  of  trochaic  lines.  We 
find  poems  mode  up  of  the  truncated  three-foot,  as  the  sevea- 
tocnth  stanza  of  Miittd,  but  this  Is  I  think  a  solitary  instance. 
The  truncated  four- foot  is  common,  e.g.  T/te  Otri,  Ad^Hm* 
(though  in  this  we  find  anacrusis  freely  employed,  giring  an 
iambic  colouring),  the  song  in  the  J/iV/cr'<  I>aughtcr\  aUo 
tbe  alteruatioa  of  the  complete  and  truncated  four-foot,  us  in 
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Lord  qf  BuHeiffh.  The  truncated  foar-foot  is  often  varied  by 
the  intennixture  of  longer  and  shorter  lines,  as  in  LilUtn  we 
find  it  associated  with  complete  four  and  trunuated  three-foot; 
in  Dfaerte/i  Home  with  trimcated  throo  and  truncated  two ; 
in  7%e  Dirge  with  truncated  two  and  complete  four;  in 
Luekile^  JIail  we  have  truncated  eight-foot  varied  by  the 
occasional  insertion  of  a  complete  line.  I  reserve  the  more 
difficult  combinations  till  we  havo  got  the  aualyHia  of  the 
Iriiyllahio  metres. 

Of  the  ascending  disyllabic,  or  iambic,  metro  wo  find  the 
Mkiwing  rarietiee  in  Tennyson :  two-foot,  aa  in  the  Poet — 

The  loTcl  of  loTe| 
dt>»ft*foot — 

The  laldy  of!  Shalott) 

flow-foot  with  feminine  ending — • 

In  dayB|  of  old)  Amphiloa 

liw-foot — 

0  hadi  1  lived|  when  song]  wtu  great| 

loiff-foot  feminine — 

She  on|Iy  Biud{  my  lifi?|  is  wcatry 
fire-foot— 

The  meljlow  ref|lex  ofl  a  win|ter  moon| 

^Swt  feminine — 

The  Texled  edjdics  ofl  its  waylword  bro[thor 

six-foot— 

Oire  Qsl  long'  rest]  or  deathj  dark  desth|  or  dreamful  com'I 
It  til  Ihe  last|  new  ycar|  that  I|  shall  cvjer  bcc| 

•ewn-foot — 

I  ihoQght!  to  psMJ  awayl  beforej  but  yct|  alirel  I  ami 

Hbm  are  combined  into  poems  as  follows:  we  find  three-foot 
■UMColine  and  feminine  indiscriminately  with  anapaestic 
Tiriations  in  Claribel — 

Where  Cla|ribel|  low  li|cth 
The  breo[xcs  pauael  and  diej 
But  the  sol|cmD  oak}  tree  eighieth 
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Four-foot  alternating  with  three-foot  is  very  commoa,  as  in 
the  Tal/cinff  Oitk— 

Once  more]  the  gato{  behindj  me  falls' 
Once  raore|  beforel  my  facel 

It  U  known  in  tliohymu-books  as  common  metre.  SomotimeA 
we  have  stanzas  of  4-4-4-3,  as 

Of  old  I  sat  lrec|dom  oo{  the  hcightB| 
The  tbiin|dcrfi  break|tiig  at|  her  feetj 

Above]  her  shook]  the  star|rj'  lightaj 
She  hcanll  the  torlreots  moetj 

And  there  are  other  combinations,  as  in  Sir  Gahfiod,  etc. 
la  Amphhn  and.  the  Brook  we  have  four-foot  masculine  alter- 
nating with  three-foot  feminine.  It  has  usually  a  light 
playful  touch — 

Sly  fatjher  leftl  a  paH({  to  nioj 

But  it|  is  wild]  aad  bnr|roa 
A  gar|den  too]  with  scnroe]  a  trecf 

And  wasjter  than!  a  warjren 

And  out]  again  1 1  curve]  and  flow| 

Tojoiol  the  brimjmiug  ri|ver 
For  m[ia\  may  oorae]  and  menl  auty  go| 

But  1 1  ga  an|  for  6v|er 

Will  Waterproof  ia  in  eight-line  sianzaa,  the  first  half  of 
the  stanza  being  in  four  and  three  masculine ;  the  latter  half 
in  four  and  throe  feminine.  The  four  or  eight-line  stanza 
of  four  foot  (tho  long  metre  of  hymn-books)  is  the  com- 
monest of  all.  It  is  used  in  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere^  Day 
Drvam,  Love  thmi  thy  Land,  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
In  Mentorianiy  takes  a  peculiar  charooter  from  the  rhyming 
of  the  Brst  and  fourth  and  second  and  third  lines.  The 
five-foot  line  is  found  in  combination  with  others,  as  in 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,  where  wo  have  a  four-line  stouza  of 
5-6-5-3— 

I  rcad|  before]  my  eycjlids  dropt]  their  shade] 
Tho  k-gjoud  uf]  good  wom]cD  longi  ago] 

Sung  by]  the  mora]ing  star]  of  soogj  who  made] 
Kis  mus|io  heardj  below] 
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In  the  benutiful  Reqaietcat  we  find  it  io  oombinatioa  with 
four  and  three — 

Fair  isl  her  ootltage  in]  its  place] 

Where  yool  broad  wa|tcr  aweetlly  slowjly  gliilesl 

The  May  Qtitwn  is  composed  of  six  and  Beven-foot  lines. 

The  first  irre^Iarity  I  shall  mention  ia  the  use  of  the 
mooosyUabic  iirst  foot  (as  in  Chaucer),  which  I  shall  call 
initial  truncation,  as  opposed  to  the  final  truncation  of  the 
tncliaic  line.     Csually  it  ia  found  in  poema  where  anapaestic 
mbititution  is  cooimou;  as  in  Arabian  Nights^ 
JBhfk\  the  garldea  bowers]  anil  grotBJ 
Blambereill  the  8ol|emn  paltn8|  vero  ranged] 
Above]  nnwoood]  of  dumjoier'B  wind] 

StrtHglUmn  me]  OQligh)tcQ  mc] 
iStt^  I  Uc  though  [ted  r  mytriod  miDdjad 

laify  Clare— 

I  trow)  thoy  did]  not  part]  in  scoru) 
lAr\^n  loop]  bt:troth«l]  were  Uiey| 
Falu{W  (al(H'|ly  harc|  ye  done] 

0  niolthc-r  fho  ftaidj  if  this]  bo  true] 
Drtfj/il  her  head|  ia  the  maildea's  haad| 

Zflldy  ClaT]a  Vere]  de  Vero] 

Of  me]  you  shall]  not  wini  renown} 

SYmt]  me  CIar]a  Vere|  de  VerB| 

1  know]  you  Clar|a  Terej  de  Vorel 

The  Saihr  Boy — 

/W|  he  ans]irerE>d  deeth|  is  snro] 

To  tliosej  that  stay]  and  those)  that  roam] 

In  some,  truncation  is  the  J*ule,  as  in  tho  F/oirer,  which  is  so 
irregular  that  it  should  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the 
osinplea  of  anapaestic  rhythm — 

Uf/\  there  camo]  a  flower] 
The  peop)1o  eaid]  a  weed] 
But  thierts]  from  o'cr|  tiiewalll 
8t«U\  the  seedl  by  night| 

The  aooond  irregularity  is  that  of  feminine  rhythm,  of 
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vhiot  I  need  eay  nothing.     The  third,  substitution  of  ana- 
paeet  for  iambic,  as  in  the  Sathr  Boy — 

They  are  aU|  to  blftme|  they  are  a11|  bo  blame| 

A  J}edication —  ' 

Dearerl  and  nearler  a^j  the  rapjid  of  life) 

The  fourth^  substitution  of  trochee  (and  oven  dactyl  in  the 
first  foot)  for  iamb.    Example  of  dactyl  in  Arabian  Nujhis — 
Serene]  with  ar|gent-lid|(Ied  pyea| 
Amoroosl  and  lash|e8  like|  to  nyg] 

So  Wordswoi'th's  exquisite  line — 

Murmiiringl  tVotn  Qla|nuna|rA*(i  in|mo<!t  oavesf 

The  tpoehee  is  sometimes  found  in  the  middle  of  the  line — 
Of  all|  the  glad|  nev  yearl  Motherj  the  mad|dMt  merlrieet  day) 

It   ia  hardly   worth   while    to   mention    here   pyrrhic   and 
spondaic  substitution. 

Trisyllabic  metre  is  either  ascending  like  the  iambic,  which 
we  know  as  anapaestic,  or  descending  like  the  trochee,  winch 
we  know  as  dactylic.  We  fiud  examples  of  anapaestic  linos, 
consisting  of  one  foot,  in  the  Song  beginning  *'  A  spirit 
haunts  " — 

At  his  work  I  you  may  hear]  him  Mb|  and  sigfaj  4 

In  the  walks|  t 

At  the  moistl  rich  smeUl  of  the  R>t|ting  leaTssj  4 

And  the  breath|  1 

In  the  same  poem  we  have  the  two-foot  anapaest — 

Of  the  niouI]dering  flowersi 
We  find  the  three-foot  line  in  Maud — 

In  tbe  oiCBii|ow  uajder  the  hall| 
To  the  dcAthj  for  their  najLivo  landj 

The  four-foot  in  the  Song — 

For  at  eJTentide  lisjteniDg  earlnestlyl 
and  in  the  PoeCs  Mind — 

In  the  heartj  of  the  garlden  the  nier|rybird  chantaj 
The  five-foot  in  Maud — 

Till  I  Weill  could  weep]  for  a  time|  ao  Bor|did  and  mean] 
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And  aUo  the  aix-foot — 

Did  he  flingt  himwlf  dova]  who  knov^]  for  a  rastj  specuIa|tioa  had 
fiuledl 

which  18  the  metre  of  the  Northern  Farmer — 

"  The  .Vnuni^lly's  a  Uulkin  of  you|  to  'iMeoj  mj  frwod"]  ■  satd| 

The  aeTBD-foot  in  Sm  Fairies — 

Whithlerawayi  from  the  high|  gTe«a  field|  andthd  haplpyUoMlom- 
iog  shore  I 

The  eight'foot  is  in  the  same — 

Whithjor  awayl  lislten  and  sUyj  marliner  marjiner  flj]  no  more| 

In.  this  the  first,  third,  and  6fth  feet  are  monosyllabic,  a 
liconce  of  which  I  ahull  apeak  directly. 

The  varintions  are  (1)  the  iamb,  of  which  uU  the  longer  lines 
qaoted  afford  instances.     Sometimes  a  line  is  made  up  of 
|lheee  without  a  single  anapaest,  as  in  the  Song^ 
A  8f>ir|it  hAiint»|  the  tpat'sI  Ui<t  houn>| 

^Tho  iamb  may,  of  course,  be  represented  by  a  spondee,  as — 

And  the  year'flj  Ust  rose| 
Bat  (2)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Unc  the  anapaest  may  be 
rcprcecnted  by  a  monosyllable,  the  two  unaccented  ^Uabtes 
difinppearing  without  altering  the   character  of  the  verse. 
Thos  the  line 

I  would  kisej  them  ofjten  unjder  the  sea| 

U  repeated  in  the  form 

Jlnd  kiMJ  them  agaiu|  till  they]  kissed  id«| 

f-XesTe  out  'and'  and  the  rhythm  ia  unaltered.     I  have  not 
ID  this  law  of  the  onapaeetio  metre  noticed,  yet  it  is  all  but 
[Universal.     Bxamples  of  this  initial  truncation  are  innnmer- 
The  truncated  two-foot  is  found  in  tlie  Jler/tiau — 
Wbo|  would  be| 
A  merlman  boId| 
Sitlting  alonet 
Singling  aloDOJ 
Uujdcr  the  »cb| 
With  a  crown  I  of  gold| 
Od|  a  throcel 
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truucatcd  three-foot  in  Jiffttui — 

Maud|  with  her  RxIquisiUt  face) 
truncated  four-foot  in  the  same — 

Singling  alone]  in  the  morajing  of  Iife| 

truncated  five- foot — 

Knewl  that  tbo  death|  white  curjtaia  meant!  hat  sluepl 

truncated  Bix-fool — 

Wbyi  dothcypratul  of  the  blenlingsof  peac«|  who  hare  made]  thein 
a  cursel 

It  may  be  asked  what  reason  is  there  for  calling  thc«o 
anapaestic  rather  than  dacU'lic  Hues  ?  The  answer  is  that 
tlie  rhythm  of  the  lines  mu8t  be  intcrpret<Ki  by  the  gODoral 
rhythm  of  the  piece,  and  all  the  lineti  quoted  come  from  dis- 
tinctly anapaestic  passages.     So  in  Byroa  we  have 

Itrigbt]  be  the  placci  of  thy  )toiil| 
Xo  larujlier  Bpirjit  than  thinej 
E'cr  bursti  from  its  nior|tal  contro]| 
In  the  orbsl  of  the  blcB8|ed  to  shinel 

So  from  the  Burial  of  Sir  J,  Moore — 

Few]  and  ahort|  were  the  praj-prs]  wo  said 

And  we  spokej  not  u  word]  of  sorlrow 

Sut  wu  btvudjrutitly  guxtid!  oa  the  fiicel  of  the  deadj 

And  wo  bil|tt;rly  thoiight|  oj'  the  raorlrow 

Light|ly  they'll  Talk|  of  the  spirlit  that'll  gone| 

Slowjly  and  sudlly  wc  lflid|  him  downj 

Thene  psBsages  were  long  a  puzzle  to  me.'  Their  melody 
was  indubilublo,  but  I  cotild  not  see  what  was  the  scieutifiu 
account  of  the  rhytlim  till  I  was  struck  by  the  analogy  wlrti 
the  old  monosyllabic  initial  foot  in  the  ianibic  line. 

Besides  these  main  TariiitionB,  wc  find  the  use  of  foiuinine 
rhythm  j  as  in  Mnud — 

Ah  what  I  shall  I  U'l  at  fiflty 
If  I  fiudi  the  worldl  so  bitlter 

And  she  kauwsl  it  not|  oh  if)  she  knew|  it 
To  kaowj  her  hcaujty  mtghc  half]  undo]  it 

The  anapaestic  rhythm  is  a  great  favourite  with  TooDVson, 
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eflpecially  In  his  later  pooms.  It  is  used  with  much  freedom 
M  regards  the  number  of  feet  employed.  One  of  the  moat 
uniform  is  the  Welcome  to  A/rxamfra,  written  in  the  four-foot 
anapaest.  Initial  truncation  is  very  common :  in  fact  there  is 
only  one  line  which  commences  with  the  pure  anapaest— 

We  are  eaohl  all  Dane|  in  our  wel|come  of  thee| 
In  one  line  we  have  initial  and  sectional  truncation — 

Rollj  and  rcjoice|  ju|bUant  roicej 

Boll  I  oa  a  f(ruuo<l|  swell  dBshedl  oo  the  strand  | 

The  two-foot  trochaic  '  Alexandra '  forms  a  refrain. 

The  six-foot  anapaest  is  uaed  in  many  important  poems,  as 
the  two  Northern  Farmers,  the  OraiKiinofftfr,  the  JTi'gfier  Pan- 
theUm,  Wages,  a  good  deal  of  Maud.  I  will  notice  here  a  few 
peculiarities  in  the  use  of  the  metro.  In  the  Orandmolfitr  we 
have  two  line^  which  would  naturally  be  read  as  instances  of 
the  seven-foot  anapaest — 

Seventy  years)  agi)|  my  darlliog  scjventy  years]  ago| 

but  this  may  be  reduced  to  six  by  reading;  the  first  seventy 
Si  a  disyllable.     In  the  other,  a  seven-foot  line  could  only  bo 
avoided  by  the  heroic  remedy  of  giving  four  syllables  to  the 
fir»l  foot— 
And  whit  whit  whiti  in  the  buBh|  betidcl  me  chirjnipt  the  night|tn- 

8>l«l 
Th«  6rBl  four  sections  of  Mnud  are  in  this  metre.  Thpre  is 
a  cDOsidersble  Tarioty  in  tlic  use  of  tbo  metro.  In  section 
iii.  ohnMt  overy  line  supplies  initial  truncation,  which  is  rare 
in  section  L  In  section  iv.  we  find  the  usual  break  in  the 
toiddle  of  the  line  disregarded,  as  in 

HoUliwtl  in  the  lijfjuid  a|zurc  bloom|  of  a  crcsloeat  of  seal 
The  n|lent  Mtplphirc-spaiigjlod  marlnBgo  ring]  of  the  Uw| 

The  three-foot  amipaeet  is  usually  combined  with  others, 
AS  in  JUawi  (sections  v.  and  vi.)  it  \a  joined  with  four-foot  and 
oecssioasl  five-foot  lines.  In  vii.  wo  have  the  three-foot  pre- 
•errod  throughout,  sometimes  with  feminine  rhythm,  except 
far  two  four-foot  lines ;  viii.  is  a  mixtore  of  three-foot  and 
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four-foot ;  ix.  joins  two,  three,  and  four-fuot.  In  x.  ifa 
three  stanzas  are  of  four  feet,  the  fourth  and  fifth  mixed  of 
three  and  four;  xi.  ia  three-foot  throughout ;  xii.  is  mainly 
throe-foot,  but  has  occasional  four-foot  linos,  and  id  dii- 
guised  by  prevalent  truncation  and  feminine  rhythm ;  xiii.  is 
almost  entirely  four-foot,  with  only  three  lines  of  three  feel ; 
xiv.  is  mainly  three-foot,  but  rises  into  four  and  even  five- 
foot  ;  XV.  is  four-foot,  with  one  line  of  two-foot ;  xvi.  mainly 
four  varied  with  three  and  two.  In  xvii.  and  xviii,  the  feel- 
ing changes  to  a  tone  of  more  assured  happiness,  and  we 
have  a  corresponding  change  in  the  rhythm,  xvii.  consisting 
of  truncated  three-foot  trochaic,  aud  xvIli.  (perhaps  the  most 
perfect  cxumplo  of  the  flowing  richness  of  Tennyson's 
rhythm)  consisting  of  iambic  with  anapaestic  variation,  in 
linee  varying  from  two  to  six  feet.  Tho  four  which  follow 
are  three  and  four-foot  anapaesl«.  The  more  passionate 
movement  of  xxiii.  shows  itself  in  three,  four,  and  five-foot 
anapaestic  lines,  with  occasional  iambic  variation  ;  xxir.  is 
three  and  four-foot  anapaest,  with  marked  initial  truncation ; 
XXV.  and  xxvi.  three  and  four-foot  anapaest,  with  iombie 
variation,  the  latter  also  with  feminine  ending;  xxvii.,  as 
suits  its  subject,  is  the  most  violent  in  rhythm  of  anv,  con- 
sisting of  auupaostic  lines,  var^'ing  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
length,  and  showing  examples  not  only  of  initial  truncation, 
us  in 

Dead  I  long  dead] 

but  of  monosyllabic  feet  in  other  parts  of  the  verse,  eg. 

Long I  dead  I 
And  the  boofsl  of  (he  bor|ses  beat|  beat| 

Tlie  last  section  of  Maud  is  regular  five-foot  anapaest.  In 
**  Break,  break,  break,"  we  have  throe-foot  anapaests  ar- 
ranged in  versos  of  four  lines.  In  three  verses  the  third  line 
contains  four  feet,  and  In  two  the  first  line  is  represented  by 
the  three  monosyllables  "Break,  break,  break."  Tho  Potft 
Song  is  mainly  four-foot,  but  is  varied  by  several  three-foot 
lines.  In  the  Song  "A  spirit  huunU,"  the  metro  is  varioaaly 
four,  two,  and  one-foot.    The  song  in  Sea  Fairm  Taric«  from 
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tKreo  to  eigbt<foot,  and  truncaiioUt  as  I  meutioned  above,  is 
very  freely  used :  thus  we  have 
Whi|ther  awa^ij  vhitlhcr  away!]  whitlher  away||  fly|  no  inoce|| 

the  tine  being  divided  into  four  sections,  admits  of  four  mono- 
tylUbio  feet.     In  the  TvIH  the  four-foot  anapaeet  prevaila — 
"Whitlher  0  whitjhor  love]  shall  we  goj 

Tiried  with  three-foot — 

That  it  makes'  one  wea]nr  to  hear| 

tnincated  two-foot — 

No  I  love  no] 

udooaplete  6ve-foot  running  into  pure  iambic*^ 

With  ma^ny  a  riTJulet  highj  u^iostj  the  9uii| 

The  fafccts  of]  the  glor|ious  mouultaiu  flusbl 

The  Flower  has  been  treated  above  as  a  specimen  of  iambic, 
Iwt  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  three-foot  anapaest,  broken  by 
««  feur-foot,  and  with  prevailing  disyllabic  substitution — 

Onoel  in  a  goldjen  hoarj 
I  cast!  to  earth  I  a  seedj 

*w  Victim  is  mainly  four-foot,  vnih  disyllabic  substitution — 
A  plague!  upon)  the  peopjlr  fell] 
The  pneetl  in  horlror  about]  his  altlar 
To  Thorl  and  Ojdin  lift]ed  a  hand] 
The  molther  suiUj  thuy  have  tafkeD  the  child  | 
Bndjdenljr  fxom]  him  hrtuknl  his  wif«{ 

Ii«l  totae  of  the  verses  are  followed  by  lines  of  two  feet,  form- 
"•R  groups  equivalent  to  eight-foot  lines  in  rhythm,  e.g. 
fl^pl  m  firom  fulminQ  And  plague]  and  strifejj  Whatf  would  yoa 
htTr)  of  ufl?  Uajman  life] 

Ihs  dactylic  metre  is  much  more  rarely  used  than  the 
■Upiiest.    There  is,  I  think,  only  one  example  of  the  pure 
dactyl  viz.  the  Light  Brigade.    The  essential  point  of  course 
u  Out  the  streflB  is  not  on  the  last  syllable — 
Half  a  league]  half  a  leaguuj 
Haifa  league]  ouward[ 

The  meUe  t«  two-foot,  with  substitution  of  the  trochee  for 
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ike  second  foot.    Sometimos  the  rhythmical  stress  is  opposed 
to  the  verbal  accent,  as  in 

"While  horse  and[  hero  fell] 
Tn  the  last  line  of  the  alcaic  etanza  we  have  a  four-fo 
dactyl  with  trochaic  aubetitution  in  the  last  two  feet — 

Milton  a|  name  to  re|9Diui(l  for|  af^| 
Wo  do  not  find  in  Tennyson  the  monoayllable  for  the  dactyl, 
as  in 

Take  her  up|  tenderly] 

Lift  her  with|  carel 

In  Heber's  Hymn — 

Brightest  and]  best  of  tbe|  sons  of  the|  moraingl 
Diiwn  on  our|  darkness  ttnd|  lend  ns  thine|  aid| 

wc  have  the  last  foot  represented  alternately  by  u  mono- 
syllablo  and  a  trochee. 

To  take  now  a  general  view  of  the  liconccs  or  irregularities 
admitted,  wo  find  in  trochaic  the  addition  of  an  unaccented 
syllable  at  the  beginning,  dropping  of  an  unaccented  syllable 
ut  the  end,  and  substitution  of  iamb  or  dactyl  in  the  first 
foot,  rarely  in  others,  giving  rise  to  lines  of  pure  iambic  form, 
as  "  but  let  them  rave,"  or  of  strong  dactylic  colouring,  as 
"half  invisible  to  the  Wew."  On  the  other  hand,  in 
iambic  we  Bnd  the  addition  of  an  nnnccented  syllable  at  the 
end,  dropping  of  an  unaccented  syllable  at  the  beginning, 
with  trochaic  and  anapaestic  substitution,  giving  rise  to  lines 
of  pure  trochaic  form,  as  "  Up  there  came  a  flower,"  or  the 
anapaestic  "  In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurae.^'  So  in 
anapaestic  we  have  dropping  of  unaccented  sylliibloa  at  the 
beginning,  and  addition  of  an  unaccented  syllable  at  the  end, 
with  iambic  substitution;  in  dactylic,  dropping  of  unaccented 
syllables  at  the  end,  and  trochaic  substitution.  The  general 
principle  may  be  thus  laid  down,  that  one  or  two  unaccented 
^llables  preceding  the  initial  accent  or  following  the  final 
accent  of  the  line  are  unimportant  to  the  rhythm,  and  may 
be  added  or  omitted  without  changing  the  metre.    The  signa 
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+  and  —  may  bo  coaTcnicntly  used  to  express  addition  and 
omission  of  unaccented  syllables. 

Since  the  diUereat  metres  are  thus  capable  of  interchange 
and  transmutation,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  poom  com- 
piencing  in  one  metre  will  run  into  another.  Thus  MadeUns 
begins  with  two  iambic  lines  (4  +  o-Qd  4),  the  third  line  is 
txnncated  four-foot  trochaic ;  the  fourth  again  is  four-foot 
iambic;  fifVh  trochaic  truncated;  sixth  and  seventh  iambic; 
mnd  so,  throughout,  the  two  rhythms  alternate.  The  DesterteH 
Moiue  is  one  in  which  trochaic  rhythm  passes  into  iambic. 
In  Oriaua  the  second  and  third  verses  have  a  predominant 
trochaic  rhythm,  while  the  others  are  iambic  with  the  trochaic 
refrain.  The  Lady  of  SMnit  begins  with  iambic,  but  there 
are  many  pure  trochaic  stanzas.  Ekanore  ia  mainly  iambic, 
with  anapaestic  variation— 

With  the  hnm|  of  sworlming  bees| 
Into  dreamlful  slnmbjer  lolled 

bat  in  stanza  iv.  changes  to  trochaic,  e.g. 

How  may)  ftill-sailcd|  verse  exlpress 
How  mayl  meaanredj  words  adjore 

The  Chorio  Song  in  Lotm  Eakn  begins  with  iambic,  of 
leng^th  varying  from  three  to  six  feet.  In  the  third  stanza 
we  find  frequent  trochaic  substitution,  e.ij. 

XightJyl  dew-fed|  and  turjning  ycljlow 

and  initial  truncation, 

Pullst  and  floutel  adownj  the  air] 
which  pr^iares  us  for  the  trochaic  commencement  of  iv., 
Hateful)  is  Lhc|  dark-bluej  sky 
Toultedl  o'er  thc|  dark-blue  |  sea 

and  for  the  series  of  long  troohaics  (seven  and  eight-foot) 
which  end  the  piece.  In  the  Vmon  of  Sin  the  rhythms  are 
appropriated  to  separate  sections  of  the  poem,  ond  express  a 
different  tone  of  thought.  In  the  Ode  on  Wellington  we  have 
anapaestic  rhythm  in  the  first  and  fifth  stanzas,  iambic  in 
third,  fourth,  and  seventh,  trochaic  mixed  in  sixth,  eighth, 
and  ninth. 
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Iambic  ia  found  mixed  with  anapaeet,  mmetimea  irregn- 
lari)^,  sometimea  according-  Co  a  fixed  law.  Thus  3far^ma  m 
the  South  ifl  regular  four-foot  iambic,  hat  the  last  two  Une* 
hnv  inTariably  the  broken  trisyOabic  rhythm — 

Ami  ahl  she  sangl  to  be  all!  aIone| 

To  Uvel  fof^ltan  and  die[  forionil 

Similarly  Tht  Sialfr*^  which  is  in  regxdor  four-foot  iambic,  ia 
bnken  by  the  tnyllabk  refrain 

The  wiadi  u  hawjliiig  in  tarjret  and  treel 

In  TV  i)aMy  tta  stanza  consists  of  fonr  four-foot  iambic  lines, 
the  third  with  feminine  rhythm,  and  the  fourth  with  ana- 
paaitic  substitution  in  third  place — 

I  stoodi  amongi  tbe  dlt^nt  statjnea 
And  atatjaed  pinioades  matei  as  they| 

Tn  the  Vitnm  to  Mamriee  the  first  three  lines  are  the  same 
as  ia  the  Daisy.,  but  the  fourth  has  anapaestic  substitution  in 
tha  aeoond  place  as  veil  as  the  third,  and  the  first  foot  is  a 
mono^Uable ;  with  which  the  superfluous  syllable  of  the  pre- 
ceding line  naturally  connects  itoelf — 

And  fuiltber  on]  tbe  hoarly  ohaa|nd 
Tiunb|Ie6  a  breakter  oa  chalk]  aod  sandj 

Of  coarse  it  is  possible  to  treat  the  fourth  line  as  dactylic, 
with  the  substitution  of  a  trochee  for  the  third  and  a  mono- 
syllable for  the  fourth  dactyl.    Id  that  case  the  last  two  lines 
of  tbe  Terse  would  be  a  slight  modification  of  the  alcaic 
Ood'gifled  organ  ruice  of  England 
Hilton  a  name  to  resound  for  agca 

this  latt«r  having  two  trochees  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
line. 

Of  irregular  mixture  we  have  many  examples.  The 
Dying  Stcan  begins  with  four-foot  varied  by  three-foot  iambic: 
the  third  lino  suffers  initial  truncation :  anapaestic  substitu- 
tion is  frequent — 

With  on  in|ner  voice  the  river  rsn 
Adownj  it  float[ed  a  dyjing  swnn 

In  the  second  stanza  the  anapaestic  character  becomes  more 
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marked,  and  m  the  third  H  bmximro  pure  annpnesttc.    The 
Jlay   Quern   commences  with    seveD-fuot  iambic^  with   free 
anapaestic  substitution,  aa  in 
And  the  wild]  marsh  marligold  ihincs|  like  fire]  in  8wamps[  aad 

hoi  I  lows  gray 
Afid  the  rivjulet  in|  the  6ow[erydale|  will  merlrily  daoccl  and  playl 

Occanooally  we  have  six-foot  iambics,  e.g. 

If  you  do|  not  call[  me  louJ]  when  the  ilay]  beginej  to  brook] 
Aa  I|  came  upf  the  valjley  whom  tliinkj  ye  Bhouldl  I  aee\ 

We  have  one  example  of  initial  truncation — 

All|  the  valjley  mo[thor  'ill  be  frcshj  and  green[  and  still) 

One  line  appears  to  have  eight  feet,  unless  we  compress  four 
syllables  into  the  first,  or  make  'so'  extra-metrical — 
Boyou|  most  wakel  and  calll  me  earjly  call]  me  ear|lymo|thi-rdeart 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  rhythm  of  the  following — 
For  I  would  see  the  bud  rtiiti  upon  the  glad  now  year 
To-night  I  saw  tho  sun  set:  he  set  and  left  behind 

In  each  there  ie,  a  superfluous  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  third 
foot,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  connect  with  what  follows 
Hs  the  Brat  syllable  of  an  anapaest,  because  the  word  itself 
requires  some  stress,  and  in  the  second  line  is  followed  by  a 
decided  pause,  TVould  it  be  possible  to  treat  rise  and  set  as 
monosyllabic  feet  ? 

Ikath  of  the  Old  Year  ia  mainly  three  or  four-foot  iambic, 
but  we  find  it  diversified  with  anapaests  as  marked  aa 
He  gavel  me  a  frieod[  aod  s  true{  true  love| 
And  the  oew]  year  will  take|  'em  awayj 

Some  linos  show  initial  truncation,  e.g^ 

Toll]  ye  the  charch-|bell  8ad|  and  sh>wl 
And|  tread  softlly  and{  speak  low] 
Erjery  one]  for  his  own| 

Lody  Clare  is  in  four-line  atauzas  of  four-foot  iambics, 
diversified  with  three-foot.  Some  verses  are  regular,  but  iu 
most  there  is  a  strong  anapaestic  colouring,  e.g. 

Are  ye  out!  of  your  raind|  ray  narsel  my  nurse] 
8ai4  Lajdy  Clare)  that  ye  speak]  bo  wild] 
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There  are  several  oxamples  of  initial  truncation,  as 

Drapt]  her  hoad|  in  the  maid|en'R  hnnd| 
The  Floicer  baa  been  already  mentioned.  The  Ringht  la 
ahaiit  equally  divided  between  iambio  and  anapaestic.  Bo- 
giumiig  with  the  feminine  anapaest — 

Your  ring|let6  your  ring|Iet8 
it  proceeds  with  five  regular  iambics,  and  then  bursts  into 
the  strong  anapaests — 

And  tben{  shall  I  ttnow)  it  is  all|  tme  goldl 
To  llamcl  aod  sparkjle  and  streaml  as  of  old| 

falling  back  into  the  quiet  iambic — 

And  all  I  her  stars]  decay  | 

It  contains  three  examples  of  initial  truncation— 
I|  that  tookl  you  for|  true  goUl| 
8ho|  that  gave)  you's  boughtj  aad  8old| 
Bum  I  you  glosley  faorjctic  buni| 

and  the  refrain  consists  in  two  instances  of  monosyllabic  feet — 

Sold,  Bold, 
Bum,  bum, 

compared  with  the  intermediate  refrain^ 
Yoa  gollden  Ue| 

The  Victim  bogina  with  regular  four-foot  iambic,  breaking 
into  anapaestic  towards  tlie  end  of  each  eight-line  stanza,  as 
Tbu  pricstj  in  horjror  aboutj  hia  itlltar 

To  Thorl  and  Oldia  lir|ted  a  hacdl 
He  caughtl  her  away|  with  a  sudjdca  cry] 

Maud  contains  several  instances  of  mixed  iambio  and  ana- 
paestic, cf.  xi.,  xviii.,  xxiii. 

I  proceed  now  to  niix&d  trochaic  metres.  The  mixture  of 
trochaic  and  iambic  has  boon  already  treated  of.  Trochaic, 
varied  by  the  intermixture  of  dactyls  according  to  a  tixi^ 
law,  is  found  in  Boadicca,  which  is  mainly  eight-foot  troohaic, 
sometimes  complete,  but  usually  truncated,  with  one  or  mors 
dactyU  in  the  last  three  feet — 

While  a|hout  lhe|  shore  ofl  Monaj)  those  Nc|roDiaDl  legion]  uies) 
Oirtbyj  half  thel  tribes  of]  BriCaiaH  near  the]  coIoay|  Camalo|diuie 
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In  the  foUowiDg  we  have  four  cousecutive  dactyls— 

Thtre  the]  hive  of|  Roman  liarG||  worahip  a|  glQttonoQB|  emp«rort 
idiotl 

I  ttink  the  rhythm  would  have  been  improved  by  omitting 
tn^vroTj  thas  making  a  truncated  eigbl-foot :  but  tbe  final 
dactyl^  giving  eight  complete  feet,  is  also  found  in 

H«r  U|  goda  the]  gods  hftvo|  hoard  it|l  O  IJccnianl  0  Coriltanian| 
1Vthe|  Romanl  eagle|  ebadowthcejl  though  tboj  gatheringl  encmjl 

mmw  thee] 
l*p  mjl  BritoDs]  on  my|  ohariot||  on  myj  chBrgere]  trample  tbem| 

tukder  09 1 

In  ooe  line  we  find  three  dactyls  in  the  first  half — 

^ttoodiljl  bloodily!  fall  the{  battle-axe||  iinex|hauBted  injcxorlable 

^beteis  only  one  line  in  which  the  dactylic  substitution  is  not 
fcrad  itt  the  last  three  foot — 

'IW«IIn)-l  dwelt  andl  there  they|  rioted]]  there]  there  ^ey]  dwell 
iKi[  more 

"le  metre  la  in  length  and  in  trisyllabio  final  rhythm  an 
Illation  of  the  Atys  of  Catullus,  of  which  the  type  is 

Phrygium  nemus  ciutu|{  cupidi')  pedu  tc|tigit| 

iDtltetulccasyUabic  ia  a  five-foot  trochaic,  in  which  the  second 

^  is  a  dactyl- 
Look  I]  como  to  the]  teat  a|  tiny]  poeml 
All  0001  ] posed  in  o]  mctre|  of  Ca|tullui>l 

«  wight  b©  expected,  a  pyrrhio  often  represents  the  trochee. 
Jhl'offx  Mind  begins  with  four  and  throe-foot  trochaic,  but 
yutm  by  a  rather  unusual  combination  into  anapaestic — 

Holy]  water]  will  I]  pourj 
Into]  every]  Bpioy]  flower) 
or  the  luu]rQl  shrubs]  that  hedge]  it  arouQ(I| 
In  your  cyo]  there  is  death] 
There  is  frost]  in  your  brc-ath] 

I  think  I  have  now  noticed  all  the  metres  which  occur  in 
rennyson,  except  his  olcaics,    Theite  boiug,  like  the  hendeca- 
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syllabics,  pure  iinitatioa  from  a  foreign  source,  might  be 
omitted  in  an  cxaminutioa  of  English  metres;  but  they  adroit 
of  aimple  analysis  in  the  terms  which  T  have  employed.  The 
first  two  lines  are  made  up  of  dre  iambs,  the  fourth  of  which 
Ruffers  anapaestic  substitution — 

0  mi^htiy  mouthed  |  tnTea|U>r  of  har|  moniesl 

The  final  iambic  is  usually  pyrrhic,  so  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  double  dactyl  at  the  end,  and  we  might  if  we  ploased 
describe  the  line  as  consisting  of  two  soclions,  the  first  a  two* 
foot  iambic  with  feminine  ending,  the  second  two  dactyls. 
The  third  line  is  four-foot  femiuino— 

God-gifl|ed  origan  voice]  of  Englland 

The  fourth,  two  dactyls  followed  by  two  trochees — 
UiltoQ  a|  came  to  rolaoand  for]  sgcsj 

It  has  been  observed  that  Tennyson's  classical  metres  are 
conformed  to  the  law  of  ^quantitative,  as  well  as  of  acceutual 
rhythm. 


Peculiarities  of  Mablowb's  KuYnisi. 

Any  careful  reader  will  find  many  irregularities  in  Mar- 
lowe's rhythm.  It  may  be  a  question  whether,  and  how  fur, 
this  is  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text,  or  to  the  choice 
of  the  poet.  One  irregularity,  which  is  very  common  in 
Tamburlaine,  is  a  monosyllabic  first  foot.  I  have  noted  the 
following  instances :  the  pages  are  Dyce's  ed.  1S50. 

n.  7,  p.  43.  Bnrlbarousl  and  bloojdy  Tnm|barlaiae| 

Treachlerou8|  and  false]  Therid]atna8| 
49.  Bloodly  and|  inftajtiatc  TatD|burlain(i| 
fil.  Long]  live  Tan]|burlaiut'|  and  reigul  in  A[sia 

145.  Arm]  dread  Bov|en;ign  and]  my  no|ble  lonisi 
164.  Now|  my  boysl  what  thinki  you  of]  a  woundf 

146.  Troiltora  villlains  damlned  Cbri8{tianii| 
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and  almost  in  the  same  words  in  pp.  178,  203. 

Til1[aui  trai|tor  damlned  fu]^tiTe{ 
yill]tUDS  cowtunls  trii|tore  to|  our  eiatf) 
181.  Bro|ther  ho[  what  givjen  so  muchi  to  slei'pl 
189.  Conlqncr  sackl  end  utlterlyj  consumo| 
IW.  8oTp|  jour  ho|nniirs  'twerel  but  time|  iudeedl 
199.  Lot|  us  Dot|  be  idlle  then!  mj  Iord| 

6).  King^l  of  Fczj  Morocjco  imd|  Ar};ier| 

M.  CiploUnel  bust  thouj  surveyed!  ^"^  powcrs[ 

99.  What!  is  boau[ty  saithj  my  suflferiugii  tbeu| 

Id.  Duke]  ofAflricaaud!  Alba|ma| 

lam  doubtful  about  tbc  last,  bocauso  MarLowo  is  ao  capricious 
in  ha  pronunciaiiou  of  proper  names.  If  Africa  were  pro- 
ncunced  Africa  or  AiTurica,  the  line  would  be  re^^ular.  I  tiud 
t&  three  several  pusaagcs  Euphrates,  viz.  : ' 

110.  iUvafltl  a  deep]  as  Euph!rates]  or  Nile! 
ti>.  Tb&t  touch]  the  pnd|  of  faro{ous  Euphlratenl 
3ia.  Of  £uph|ratesl  aod  Tigjris  swiftjly  nin! 

Soinpp.  139,  71,  we  End  Gibrfiltor— 

We  kept|  tho  nar|row  strait!  °f  riibr|alter| 
Aod  thoDce]  unto!  the  straitaj  of  Oib!raiter! 

h)  the  latter  passage  aome  editions  spell  it  Jubaltar.     In  85 
*«  hflTe  Bujozeth  long — 

And  now]  Bajalgethhastl  thoti  aniy  8tom!ach 

There  arc  three  other  passaged  in  which  Affarica  would  aet 
the  rhythm  right — 

909.  A  cit|Bdel|  that  allj  Affu|rica| 
18.  Create!  him  pro!rcx  of|  Airu|rica| 
20.  To  safe!  conductj  us  through!  Aflialrica] 

It  ahoald  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  tho  last  two  lines 
the  8vo.  has  a  different  reading,  inserting  in  one  a//,  in  the 
odier  changing  through  into  thorough, 

>   So  is  Gnea'a  Fri*r  Bacon,  p.  214  (Dvoe)— 

Circlnll  vitb  Uitbon  an'dl  &rrt  Eu|pkrStM| 
Skabp«w«'«  AmUmv  m»d  Cteofatra,  I.  2.  106 — 

£xt«nd|ed  A|ua|  from  £u|phr&teA(. 
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The  monosyllabic  foot  is  more  froquont  in  Tambm-laine  tliaa 
in  Marlowe's  other  plays,  but  I  think  examples  may  bo  found 
in  all.     The  foUowiug  are  Uikeu  from  Edward  II. — 

177.  No|  but  wu'lll  lift  Oavlostunl  from  beDcuj 
This  would  be  regular  if  wo  read  *  wo  will.* 
219.  Lanlcasterl  why  talk'stj  thou  to|  the  BlaTe| 
252.  Morltimerl  who  talks  1  of  ITorltimerl 

Tlcro  it  would  bo  easy  lo  prefix  an  '  of.' 

273.   Where]fore  stay]  we?     On\  sirs  tot  the  ooaBtj 
277.  Hor{Cimer|  I  did{  ho  k\  our  kiag| 

Here  *  aye '  might  naturally  precede.     In  pp.  172  and  231 

£afl|  of  Carnlwall  king]  and  lordj  of  Han| 
Earij  of  Qlacjeetcr  and|  Lord  Cham|berlain| 

It  in  perhaps  better  to  suppose  the  roll  of  the  r  to  produce  a 

second  syllable,  as  iu 

287.  Becauwj  I  think]  soornl  to  be]  aecused| 

(though  it  would  be  easy  to  insert  so  before  accmed)  and 
168.  Wore  swolrn  to|  your  Tin{cle  at]  his  dcathj 

This  uae  of  the  monosyllabic  foot  is  very  rare  in  Sbalcspeore, 
see  Abbott,  S.G.  §  480  ff.  There  ia  another  irregularity  in 
Marlowe  which  is  common  enough  in  Shokspcare.  I  mean 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  with  more  gyllablee  than  we 
now  assign  to  it.  This  is  usually  owing  to  the  letter  r,  8ome> 
times  following  a  long  vowel,  as  ia  Jire,  smr,  ajsmre,  aometimeB 
following  u  consonant,  as  iu  /lumired,  entraih,  nontril,  nMj 
9trou8,  e.g. 

As  moD8|tronB|  as  Oorjgon  prince]  of  hellj 

So  we  find  in  Ed.  II.  Mowbray,  Pembroke,  gentiry,  frustfat 
secret,  thrust.  We  also  have  priest,  heiir,  despair,  and  even 
Ediiard  twice,  pp.  234,  269.  The  letter  /  sometimes  has  the 
same  effect,  as 

I.  47.  Uesolvel  I  hope]  wc  are]  reseinlbiedl     II.  173,  chapltio, 
251,  dwpiy. 
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Iir  reading  before  this  Societ)'  a  paper  on  the  Malagasy' 
Linguage,  I  shall  endeavour  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Cust,  at  whose  request  I  undertook  my 
present  task,  and  "collect  in  one  focus  tho  scattered  Icnow- 
Mge  up  to  date  as  a  platform  for  future  inquirica/^ 

I  will  begin  my  paper  by  narrating  as  accurately  as  I 
«»  from  the  sources  of  iufurmation  in  my  possession  what 
Karopeans  have  done  for  tlie  study  and  development  of  the 
Haltffaay  language.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Madagascar 
•t  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccnturj'  (1506),  by  Frau- 
cwo  de  Almeida,  the  Portuguew  Viceroy  of  India,  travellers 
^lan  to  publish  accounts  of  the  island,  and  some  of  them 
collttted  Tocftbulariea  of  its  language.  Some  of  these  are 
pnAsbly  still  among  tho  government  archives  in  tho  islands 
<^  BcuDion  and  Mauritius.  The  earliest  vocabularies  of 
*liich  I  have  seen  any  notice  are  those  of  Fred,  de  Houtman 

'  llu  unia  VadogMcnr  ind   MsliirAXT   are  not,   I   think.  luttire  words. 

^^■If  lip  {ipop1«  thmuaelvca  Ihe  ioUml  ww  mllod  ledo   tvAitru   uuo,   *Tliu 

*^t,  vr  Ay  aninn'  ny  riaka, '  Tlie  (limd)  ic  the  midst  ol  the  Floods,'    AMU- 

**'^  or  ■  IitW  of  Wild  Ilngft,'  vu  hIm  aometimfli  umhI.    The  woard  MadiffMcw 

^M  ia  iu  prewBl  fortn  be  rrgsrded  m  «  nativs  word :  tliti  Mnnbinatioa  te, 

■<)  tb«  Bui  r.  bmig  oppQfl«d  to  the  liws  of  the  language.   In  Heel's  C^rdiypacdiA 

1  lid  it  ttaicd,  on  vlut  authoritT  the  writer  iott  not  uy,  that  the  origum)  nAme 

^Xadnana.     Thia.  at  Itatt  if  sUghtlT  altered  (f.y.'MKli'luua),  would  be  in 

*^  hatnoay  with  Malamsj  nmgo.    The  Mrlint  um  ot  the  nanK>  ia  in  Mnrcn 

•w^  liw  m  jccDenllv  sfealeil  to  hn^e  lucd  the  fiimi  Miiga*trr  ;  in  Onlonol  Yiile'*i 

*dilkaii  o(  Marco  I'ol'o,  howeror,  1  find  the  name  U  spelled  Mitdtiffntcir.     Ttio 

***d  UalansT.  nwtl  as  ao  adjertitn  ^tW  Malayan  paople,  langvaa*,  eic.),  in  in 

term  rurUr  -ihrni  n  iinli*(<  wuid  wuuM  he ;  hut  lua  ttrosglj  iocUoed  to  ibiuk 

to  M  «f  f     '       ■  n.     The  iiirtiiroft  »ecni  to  ngard  it  as  a  ttmi  hy  which 

Act  arv  .  r«;  und  ainon^  UimuehrH  thejr  use  the  tribal  nsmcv 

J»r«.  £.:.,,....«,..■.„,  ^1,..  .tr  surh  phra*M  »a  JVy  AfflUny /dm'fra,  '  Tb««  ond^r 

Aa  haatiaa,'  vr  JV'y  t"*b^'*v  umJTo,  'llinw  umlcr  tJio  day.'      Fr«nr-h  writers 

*>dbnly  tpcll  ths  nunc  M'iliruchc,  Dtniltinfr  the  unuccenk'fl  a  between  the  t  and 

tta^and  not  iiiappropriat4.-1j  iiNing  eh,  tht  >  hein^  jirononncod  by  the  iialiknt 

alBM  lilE  *K.     JtiiiooE  thtt  nncienta  rarious  otli<T  onmra  urv  hi.'li<>*od  to  hiive 

ban  aaad  for  th«  ialaad  of  Madafrucvr;  /^.  Uflitiithiua,b]r  Ptolnnjr;  Cerne,  bjr 

Ffej:   fWondab  or  Srrnndib,  dt  tho  Arabs.     Tha  PortupuMo  c«Uod  it  St. 

I^aiMiu,    Bj  the  French  it  wv<  'fonorrly  called  Iile  Dauphini, 
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and  of  Corneille  vnn  Heoniskerk.  These  were  bolh  published 
at  Ainiit^rdaui  in  the  year  IGOO  or  IGO-1.  The  former  is  one 
of  tlie  vocabulariea  used  by  Marsden  in  writing  hia  Eaaay 
on  the  East  Insular  Languages ;  and  the  Torda  contained 
in  it  wero  given  in  the  Malagasy,  Malay,  and  Dutch,  lan- 
guage*. 

Six  years  later  (1609)  was  published  a  soiall  book,  in 
Dutch,  by  Hieronymus  Megiserue,  giving  some  account  of 
Madagascar,  with  specimens  of  the  language.  Another  to- 
cabuliiry  used  by  Maritden  bears  the  name  of  Cauche,  and  i« 
dated  lt>38.  In  1661  the  important  work  of  Flacourt  was 
published  at  Paris.  Next  in  order  comes  the  very  valuable 
list  of  more  than  500  Malagasy  words,  given  as  au  appendix 
to  the  narrative  of  Robert  Drury,  who  was  shipwrecked  at 
Androy,  in  the  Ewuth  of  ^^tiidagsHcar,  and  remained  in  the 
ialand  aa  a  slave  from  I7U2  till  1717.  In  1773  a  Prcnch- 
Malagasy  and  Malagasy-French  vocabulary  was  published,  in 
the  Mtiurilius,  the  author  of  which  wus  named  Challaud.  To 
these  should  be  added  the  works  of  the  Abb^  Rochon,  and  of 
M.  Burtholemi  Euet,  Chevalier  de  FroberviUe,  the  latter  of 
whom  published  not  merely  a  vocabulary,  but  a  diclionaryp 
in  three  volumes.  Other  books  might  be  added  to  the  above. 
A  very  full  list  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  bearing  the  title 
"Madagascar  Possession  Francaiso  depuia  1642/'  par  V.  A. 
Barbie  du  Bocage,  published  in  Paris,  18-58  (?). 

A  French  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  establiahed  in 
Madagascar  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  maiutained  for  abuut  eightfon  years  (1648-16*16). 
The  missionaries  published  in  iiSoH  a  small  catoeliism  in 
Roman  charactera.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  printed  book 
in  the  language.  A  copy  of  it  is  coutoiucd  in  the  Libmry 
of  the  RritiiilL  Museum.  Most  of  the  words  can  still  be 
recognized,  though  the  spelling  is  very  ditfcrent  from  thai 
now  used. 

Before  passing  to  more  modem  times,  I  should  state  that 
long  b^ore  the  discovery  of  Madagascar  by  Kuropeozu, 
the  Arabs  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  island,  and  an 
Arab  colony  was  formed  in  the  province  of  M^tit^oana,  on 
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the  soath-east  coast ;  and  among  the  deacondants  of  theso 
settlers  old  documonta,  written  id  the  Arabic  charaotor,  are 
alill  preserved.  These  wore  known  to  IHniTourt,  and  copiV» 
are  preserved  in  some  of  the  public  libraries  of  France. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  French  traveller,  M.  Grandidier^ 
obtained  copioB  of  some  of  these  documents. 

I'rotcslQDt  mi&sious  were  founded  in  Madagascar  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  iu  1818.  When  Mr.  Jones,  the 
6rst  niiwionary,  reached  the  capital,  he  found  "  not  more 
than  six  persona  who  could  write  the  Malagasy  iu  Arabic 
letters,  and  none  who  knew  any  other  character." 

Tho  work  of  the  French  missioiiarieB  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and 
appears  to  have  been  absolutely  barren  of  any  pennanent 
results.  Done  of  the  natives  having  received  sulEcicut  odu* 
cntion  to  enable  thera  to  retain  any  knowledge  of  reading  or 
writing.  Thus  the  Proloatanl  missiunaries  found  tho  people, 
as  a  whole,  without  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  to  them  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  owe  tiie  written 
/omi  of  the  language  in  use  among  them  at  the  present  day. 
The  two  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  work  were 
DuTid  Jonee  and  his  colleague  David  Griffiths.  Of  course 
they  used  whatever  materials  were  accessible,  and,  doubtless, 
aome  of  the  vocabularies  already  noticed  afforded  them  valu- 
able aid.  We  know  that  both  Kir.  Jones  and  Mr.  Griltiths, 
while  in  the  Mauritius,  obtained  tho  use  of  various  manu- 
scripts in  possession  of  the  Government,  or  of  private 
iDdividuaU  ;  and  we  are  also  informed  that  Mr.  Jones  used 
tba  dictionary  of  Froberville.  But  a  comparison  of  tho  old 
Tocabularic^  with  any  modern  book  will  show  tliut  the 
syatem  of  orthography  introduced,  by  tho  Protestant  mis- 
•ioDaries  waa  the  result  of  their  own  independent  judgment, 
while  in  their  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  lutigu^ige  they 
were  almost  without  any  guide  at  all.  We  think,  then,  that 
the  bonoar  does  fairly  belong  to  these  early  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  of  having  introduced  tho  use  of 
letters  among  the  Kfolagasy  people,  and  of  having  given  a 
written  form   to  their  language.      In  their  endeavours  to 
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confer  upon  the  natives  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  written 
language,  the  miflsionaries  found  many  apt  scholara.  There 
were,  only  eight  years  after  Mr.  Jonea'a  arrival,  in  place 
of  the  six  who  bad  some  alight  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
character,  four  thousand  who  could  read  and  write  their 
language  in  the  Boman  character.  There  are  now  about 
20,000  adulta  who  can  read  it  with  fluency,  and  a  amoUer 
number  who  can  write  it ;  there  are  also  between  40,000 
and  60,000  children  in  the  various  mission  schools,  of  whom 
15,000  or  20,000  are  able  to  read. 

Since  the  commencement  of  Protestant  missions  much  baa 
oleo  been  done  to  help  Europeans  to  acquire  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  tho  language.  The  moat  important  contribu* 
tion  was  the  dictionary  of  Freeman  and  Johns,  published  at 
Antananarivo  in  1R35.  Grammars,  too,  were  published  ; 
one  by  Mr.  Baker  in  1845,  and  a  second  by  Mr.  Griffiths  in 
1854.  Poman  Catholic  missions  have  also  been  recom- 
menced since  the  founding  of  the  Protestant  mission,  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Btudy  of  the  language  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  missionaries.  Especially  de- 
serving of  honour  is  the  name  of  P^re  Webber,  wboeo 
grammar,  published  at  Bourbon  in  1855,  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  those  of  his  predecessors,  Messrs.  Griffiths  and 
Baker ;  and  whose  dictionary,  while  embodying  all  that  was 
contained  in  the  diotionary  of  Freeman  and  Johns,  added 
much  new  and  valuable  motter,  especially  in  illustratiou  of 
the  various  dialects.  More  recently  gp^mmars  have  been 
published  by  Pdre  Ailluud,  one  of  the  Koraan  Calfaolic 
missionaries  at  present  working  in  Madagascar,  and  by 
myself;  and  since  my  return  to  England  T  have  becxxne 
acquainted  with  a  new  grammar  by  a  French  Professor  of 
Orieptal  Languages  named  Marre  do  Marin,  who  also 
promises  a  dictionary.  An  exceedingly  full  and  valnable 
Malagasy-English  dictionary  has  also  been  begun  by  Mr. 
Street,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Other  minor 
aids  to  the  study  of  the  language  have  also  been  piil>- 
lished. 

From  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  mission  presses 
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many  books  for  the  use  of  the  natives  have  also  been  issued. 
Tbe  Bible  was  translated  by  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
T»ndon  Misaionarv  Sociiity,  and  many  useful  works,  both 
religious  and  educational,  bare  since  been  published.  The 
annoal  issoea  from  tbe  two  Protestant  prosses  are  between 
200,000  and  300,000  copies.  The  Ivondon  Missionarj' 
Society's  press  issues  a  Monthly  T^fajifazine  called  Tkny  Sda 
(Good  Words),  and  has  recently  begun  a  modest  Ciuartcrly 
called  Mpamlo'lmiua  (Tbe  Couusellor  or  Thought-giver). 
The  Friends'  press  issues  a  periodical  simikr  to  the  British 
Workman ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  publish  a 
Slonthly  Magazine  called  liesaka  {Conversations).  For  about 
a  TCBr  a  monthly  newspaper  called  Qazety  MnUiganj  was 
published,  but  it  guve  offence  (o  some  of  tbe  leading  people, 
and  bad  to  bo  discontinued.  Of  course  the  literature  of  the 
Malagasy  is  only  in  \\»  infancy,  and  most  of  the  books  pub- 
lialicd  have  been  either  translated  or  written  by  foreigners; 
but  still  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid,  upon  which,  we 
traet.  native  writers  will  soon  begin  to  build. 

After  ibis  brief  historical  introduction,  I  will  proceed  to 
f^re  a  short  account  of  the  more  important  linguistic  features 
of  ibe  Malagasy. 

And,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  alphabet.  All  the  letters  of  the 
Koraon  alphabet  are  used,  with  the  exception  of  c,  q,  ir,  x, 
acd  w.  The  letter  J  stands  for  rfz.  The  double  consonants 
dr,  tr,  U,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  might  well  be  re- 
presented by  single  characters;  indeed,  Marro  do  Alarin 
laatrrfi  that  in  the  old  manuscripts  in  the  Arabic  character 
already  referred  to,  they  were  thus  represented. 

In  the  dialects  the  simple  n  found  in  the  body  of  many 
Hora  woids  is  often  replaced  by  nff^  pronounced  much  as  n^ 
in  tanfftT,  but  with  perhaps  more  of  the  nasal  sound.  A  few 
Hova  words,  however, begin  with  iif^,  e.g.  ngidiny  'bitterness,' 
»gd*»  'to  Bwear';  and  a  large  number  begin  with  mb  or  mpy 
e,g.  mWa  *yet,'  mpandrdfitnt  'carpenter.'  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  an  a  sound  is  used  before  these 
consonanta;  thus,  ambdla^  ampandrdfitra, 

Tbe  vowols  aro  a,  e,  i,  and  o.     They  are  pronounced,  a  as 
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a  in  father,  «  as  a  in  fate,  i  as  w  in  swArt,  and  o  as  oo  in  too. 
An  0,  sounded  like  the  o  Jn  hope,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
clamution  i^,  and  in  foreign  words.  Fhaa  the  same  sound  as. 
I,  but  is  u^ed  only  at  the  end  of  worJs.  The  only  true  diph- 
thongs arc  ai/f  at,  ejf,  ei^  all  pronounced  much  as  t  in  mighty 
luid  (lo  pronounced  like  wr  in  note. 

The  double  vowels  eo  and  io,  which  oocur  Tcry  freqnently, 
are  sometimes  called  diphthongs ;  but  unless  they  are  pro- 
nounced very  quickly,  the  sound  of  each  vowel  can  easily  be 
distinguished.  The  following  combinations  of  vowels  also 
occur:  iVi,  oa,  oi,  oy,  and  oe ;  but  in  these  cases  each  vowel 
preserves  its  own  sound. 

The  language  delights  in  open  syllables,  and  every  native^ 
word  ends  in  u  vowel;  but  in  the  body  of  words,  cle 
syllables  ending  in  »  before  the  dentals  d,  dr^  dx  (i-^J),  t,  ir, 
and  ts,  and  before  the  palutuls  ff  and  k ;  or  in  m  before  the 
labials  b  and  p.  Thus  no  combinations  of  consonants  are 
allowed  by  the  genius  of  the  Malagasy  language  except  the 
following : — 

(1)  dr,dz{le.j). 

(2)  tr,  is. 

(3)  mbt  mp. 

(4)  nd,  Hdr,  ndx  (i.e.  ly),  nt,  ntr,  nU,  bj,  and  ni. 

This  restriction  necessitates  various  euphonic  changea.' 
Thni:^ 

/  is  replaced  by  p 
*  .,  y  or  A 

'  u  d 

i 
r  is  strengthened  by  d  and  becomes  dr 

9  „  t  „  ts 

■  »  rf  „  dz(i.e.J) 

These  euphonic  changes  take  place  in  forming  derivatives 
or  ooinimuiid  words  (1)  after  closed  syllables,  or  (2)  after 
words  that  have  lost  one  of  the  final  syllables  /ta  or  tra.  The 
following  examples  will  illustrate  these  changes. 
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(1)  After  a  closed  pliable  : 


ni  becomos  mb; 

thus 

man  h6raka    becomes  mamhdraka 

V       » 

mp 

anfo 

am-fii 

«A       „ 

ng 

man  haf4iia 

mantfdtaka 

ni       ,, 

nd 

man  Id 

Mandii 

*V 

mp 

vidi-n-paralry 

vidm-pardky 

mr 

mlr 

man  ri 

mandri 

^H 

nta 

an  »dm&o 

att'taimio 

M# 

m& 

mdnan  vdca 

mdnnM-bdtia 

Ml 

Mb  (Li 

••v) » 

irdin  xihy 

irdin -j'^ijf 

(2)  AAer  the  elision  of  ka  or  <ra  : 

^  ttecomes 

yi 

thas 

tdpaka   fh   becomes 

tdpa-pi 

* 

k 

Mdrotra  hi-wUra 

tdro-ktnatra 

' 

d 

tArika  Idlatia 

tdri-ddlana 

b 

haiatra  v6aidvo 

hdla^hdatdto 

*"        1, 

dr 

wlfiaU  Rahi 

zdna-dSa&i 

•• 

U 

atUdraJat  tditia 

unsdra-Udina 

^h 

d>(i.e. 

;)  " 

tdpaka  zehy 

tdpu-Jikjf 

le  Malagasy  roscrables  the  other  agglutinating  languages 

*"*■    the  importance  attaching  to  the  roots,  and  in  the  ease 

^''it.li  which  a  root  may  be  distinguished  from  its  various 

*^J  uncla ;  it  may,  however,  occasionally  bo  somewhat  dis- 

^^isod  and  difficult  to  recognize,  in  such  words,  for  example, 

***  tttfui/ilsana,  a  verbal  form  from  the  root  fd/'y,  in  which  the 

^'^st  letter  of  the  root  {/)  has  disappeared  on  reception  of  the 

***'^x  nm,  and  the  HiiaL  letter  (y)  has  been  changed  into  a ; 

7^*^  of  the  full  root  /a/if  only  af  remains  unchanged.     But 

^     is  nevertbelBss  a  general  characteriulic  of  the  language 

*^«t  the  roots  can  easily  be  detected  by  one  who  is  familiar 

^^ith  the  various  derivative  forma  ;  and  when  the  meaning  of 

■*«  root  is  known,  the  force  of  a  composite  word  will  be 

***»deretood  almost  at  a  glance,  so  regular  and  well-dofincd 

"^^^  the  meauings  of  the  various  additions   the  root  has 

The  primary  roots  of  the  language  are  mainly  dissyllables, 
^>lb  the  accent  on  the  penult.     Some  few  monosyllubic  roota 
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exist,  BHch  aa  h  'rotten,'  fo  'complete  or  fulfilled,'  Ar  'many/ 
ftf  Meltcioiis,*  and  ry  'iron.'  A  large  class  of  triayllabtes  is 
also  found  with  tho  accent  on  the  antepenult,  and  ending  in 
the  lightly  pronounced  syllables  ka,  tra,  and  na  {called  by 
Fronch  grammariana  'mutca/  and  by  Van  dcr  Tuuk  'dumb 
syllables'),  e.g.  tdpaka  *cut,'  ndsafrn  'tired,* /uA-M/nt  'canoe.' 
There  appear  to  bo  good  reasons  for  regarding  these  final 
BvUahles  as  accretions,  and  not  as  parts  of  the  original  roots : 
( 1 )  they  are  often  disused  in  the  dialects,  thus,  fdk-ana 
*  canoe/  would  be  Idka ;  (2)  they  are  occasionally  inter- 
changed, as  in  fdsika  'sand,*  which  also  appears  in  the  form 
fdaina  (see  for  instance  the  name  Am}Histmpot»y} ;  so,  too,  wa 
find  ^/mt^kna  and  dhk^inko,  and  pofsifra  and  pdtsUca ;  (3) 
dissyllabic  roota  allied  in  sense  to  the  longer  forma  are  of  by 
no  means  rare  occurrence,  thus  from  ria  we  get  Haka  '  flood.' 
and  i-ifina  '  waterfall.'  So  far  as  T  can  leam,  these  tertninals 
are  peculiar  to  the  Malagasy,  and  are  not  found  in  other 
members  of  the  T^falayo-Polynesian  family. 

A  large  class  of  secondary  roots  is  also  found  in  Malagasy, 
formed  by  prefixing  such  syllables  as  bo,  ba,  do,  r/a,  fo^  isi, 
kit  etc.  These  added  syllables  do  not  afiTcct  the  accent,  which 
still  remains  on  tho  first  syllable  of  the  original  root.  Thus 
we  may  state,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  that  (ke  primary 
roots  of  the  Malagtixy  language  are  disyllabic  and  are  accented 
on  (he  first  syllable. 

The  system  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  used  in  forming  denTE- 
tiTH  is  remarkably  full.  For  making  nouns  some  eight  or 
ten  distinct  forms  exist,  while  in  the  formation  of  verba  a 
much  larger  number  is  employed.  Thus  we  have  various 
simple  active  prefixes,  as  »ii,  ma,  man,  mana,  maiika,  maha, 
each  with  its  distinctive  meaning.  These  may  all  be  made 
causative  by  the  insertion  of  amp  immediately  after  the 
initial  m ;  and  those  that  admit  of  the  idea  of  reciprocit}-  can 
be  made  into  reciprocal  verbs  by  a  similar  insertion  of  ^ 
Then  these  signs  can  be  combined  to  form  eitlier  causativo- 
reciproc-al  {nmpif)  or  reciprocal-causative  verbs  {i/amp).  The 
mutual  relations  and  combinations  of  these  active  prefixes 
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can  best  be  showa  by  exhibitlag  tUem  in  a  tabular  form, 
thufi:-  ' 


tomM. 

CkOUTTTI. 

I1SCIPH>CU.. 

Ca  m  Ai  1  rx-Btn  raoc  al. 

RBciriocA^^irunv*. 

Hi 

m-tfMjt-i 

m-i/'Jurt/i-i 

Mtl» 

in-«iNj«-ihii 

m-i/irm/f-Lhil 

lUu 

■i-4M/i-ahB 

m-i/iiHip'iiuk 

VU 

m-nm^A 

in-i/-t 

ni-ifamp-sK 

Has 

ai*«iN/caU 

tu-i/-an 

tD-«M^l/-Ul 

ta-i/amp-Aa 

Ifau 

n-«M^ui« 

ni-i^-aiiu 

ni-dM;»i^.nitft 

ta'ifanip'&na 

MiikB 

■i*M)jHUika 

iu-r/-aiika 

in-4Mt^-snlui 

m-i/amp-iivki 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  all  the  remaining 

Terbal  forms,  the  passives  and  imperatives,  etc.;  but  I  may 

slate  that  no  less  than  a  hundred  verbal  forms  can  be  made 

fnnn  a  single  root.     In  word-building  no  internal  changes 

in  the  root  itself  are  caused   by  the  use  of  the  prefixes, 

Ixit  the  suffixes  usually  rcfiuire  the  advance  of  the  accent, 

ud  often  produce  certain  changes  in  spelling  as  well.     Thus 

Aon  mamfitiQ   *  to   kill/  -f  the  imperative  suffix  a,  we   get 

wmon6a,  with  no  further  change  than  that  of  the  accent; 

frinn  aiky  '  consent,'  we  get^  by  adding  the  passive  sufBx  aua, 

^M,  where  we  bare  the  Erst  e  standing  for  the  at  of  the 

'Ml,  and  the  second  for  the  ia  formed  by  the  final  y  of  the 

f^  and  the  a  of  the  suffix.     Changes  of  this  kind  are  of 

*Mitaat  occurrence,  and  cause  no  little  difficulty  to  those 

*i»  are  learning  the  language, 

before  leaving  our  consideration  of  the  verbal  forms,  thero 

ii  fioe  that  demands  a  more  special  notice.  I  know  of  nothing 

like  it  in  any  other  language,  and  shall  be  glud  if  any  aniilu- 

gtwa  forms  can  be  pointed  out.     The  form  I  refer  to  is  called 

ifl  the  Grammars  the  instrumental,  the  circumstantial,  the 

Hcoodary.  or  the  relative.     The  latter  name  is,  perhaps,  ou 

the  whole,  the  most  appropriate.    In  form,  a  relative  partakes 

of  the  characteristics  of  bolh  active  and  passive  verbe.     Thus 

/rom  the  root  sdm  we  get,  by  using  the  prefix  man,  the  active 

verb  mamta  (the  «  disappearing) ;  or  by  using  the  suffix  ana 

we  get  the  passive  verb  mtdna;  by  keeping  part  of  the  active 

ixrafix  (an  instead  of  man),  and  the  whole  of  the  passive  suffix 
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(ana),  ve  get  the  relative  anasdtia.  The  relative  verb  forms 
itfl  tensoe,  and  takes  the  au^x  pronouns,  Uko  the  passive. 
Tt8  peculiar  meaning  may  he  illostrated  from  the  examplea 
already  given.  Thud  mfutdw  is  an  active  verb,  meaning  to 
wash,  and  its  nnmtnatire  case  would  he  the  agent.  SaJidtut 
is  a  pajf>sive  verb  moaning  washed,  and  its  nominative  case 
would  bo  the  thing  washed.  But  the  nominative  case  of  the 
relative  verb  annsdna  M'ould  bo  the  soap,  or  the  water,  or  the 
tub.  or  the  washing  Har.  or  the  reason  why  a  thing  was 
washed;  indeed,  any  circumstance  of  time,  place,  cause,  or 
mode,  may  be  the  nominative  of  one  of  these  verbs.  The 
existence  of  such  a  form  helps  to  account  for  the  compara- 
tively poor  supply  of  prepositions  in  the  Malagasy  lan- 
guage. 

Among  the  more  marked  peculiarities  of  the  language 
must  also  be  noticed  the  commonness  of  reduplication.  Some 
words  are  used  only  in  the  reduplicated  form.  The  chief  use 
of  reduplication  is  to  indicate  the  repetition  of  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  simple  root.  It  has  been  plausibly  maintained 
by  ft  recent  writer  (Mr.  Bahle)  that  all  the  other  uaes  of 
these  reduplicated  forms,  such  as  the  weakening  or  intensify- 
ing of  iho  idea  of  the  simple  word,  may  be  derived  from 
the  idea  of  repetition. 

No  inflexions,  properly  so-called,  exist  in  the  language. 
The  nonus  and  udjiMstivcs  undergo  no  changes  to  indicate 
number  or  case.  Cose  is  usually  shown  either  by  position  or 
by  the  use  of  prepositions.  Oender  is  expreosed  by  adding 
the  words  !(jh^  *  male,'  and  rart/  '  female.'  No  change  takes 
place  in  the  adjective  to  indicate  comparisun ;  this  is 
pressed  by  the  particle  tiofio.  Thus  tidra  means  'good'; 
noho  'better  than.'  As  no  verb  'to  he'  exists,  some  adjectivM 
and  adverbs  of  place  take  signs  of  tense.  Thus  maitito  means 
'  dirty,'  or  *  is  dirty  * ;  iia/6to  '  was  dirty ' ;  and  hafdto  'will  be 
dirty.'  Eo  means  'there,*  or  'is  there';  teo  'was  there's 
and  ho  eo  '  will  be  there.'  Adjectives  also  take  imperative 
forms ;  thus,  (sdra  '  good,'  becomos  Uard  *  bo  good,'  or  '  may 
he  be  good.' 

In  pronouns  the  Malagasy  is  n'ch.     It  has  distinct  fonns 
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for  the  noroinafiTe  and  accusative  ca^es  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  both  incluMve  (vdka)  and  exclastve  {izaftd;/)  forms 
for  the  first  person  pUiraL  It  also  posseesee  suffix  pronouns, 
which,  when  added  to  noitna,  indicate  the  powiestior,  and  to 
verbe  pflssivc  or  relative,  the  of^iit.  The  demonstratives  are 
very  numerous,  and,  strange  to  say,  distinct  forms  exist  for 
the  plural.  These  are  made  ver^'  simply  by  inserting  the 
syllable  re  into  the  singular  form ;  thus  I'o  '  that,*  becomes 
ireo  {i-Te-o)  'those.'  Those  demonstrative  forms  are  closely 
connected  with  the  adverbs  of  place,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  of  which  double  forma  exist,  the  one  for  expressing 
visible,  and  the  other  invisible,  objects.  Thus  the  adverbs 
connected  with  the  demon  strati  re  to  are  ao  and  co;  no  being 
uaed  of  an  unseen  object  (as  ao  andttf  rd(a  'there  inside  the 
box')r  and  eo  an  object  in  sight  (as  eo  amhdny  laHbatra  'there 
upon  the  table').  Another  class  of  demonstratives  is  formed 
by  inserting  za,  thus  io  becomes  izao  fi-zti-o).  The**e  may  be 
either  singtdur  or  plural,  and  are  generally  used  in  a  vaguer 
sense  than  the  other  demonstratives,  and  especially  of  things 
not  actually  seen,  but  only  conceived  or  remembered.  I 
append  a  table  of  the  principal  demonstratives  with  their 
related  adverbs  of  place  : — 


PaoMonw. 

Anraaaa. 

SbfalBT. 

Plnnl. 

?-omaea. 

BmL 

Unaooi. 

J'y 

irrtj 

Mty 

€tj 

sir 

Ito  (««•.) 

irrto 

laAo 

eUi 

ftlO 

Jo 

im> 

wo 

00 

ao 

i^ 

irftqr 

itauy 

«tar 

•»iT 

Joj 

irmj 

winy 

«ny 

Mjr 

Ina 

irtrcM 

son* 

eroK 

■ra*. 

I7 

iraj             j 

\mj 

ay 

"I 

The  syntax  of  the  language  is  very  simple,  and  much 
freedom  is  allowed  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
members  of  a  sentence.  No  logical  copula  exists.  The  pre- 
dicate is  more  often  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence ; 
and  the  odjcctivo  follows  its  substantive.    Native  orators  pay 
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gre»t  attention  to  the  Imwa  of  emphasi,  and  to  th«  balsDce 
and  rfaylbm  of  iWr  ieoteaoea. 

Thi«  general  description  applies  not  onlj  to  the  language 
of  the  HoTaa,  which  ia  the  moat  cultirated,  and  in  vbidi 
mokt  of  the  books  hare  been  written,  but  with  iligfat  cbasges 
to  the  other  dialects  as  wdl ;  for  thnmgboot  ihe  island  a 
language  one  id  all  its  essential  elements  praraila.  This 
was  dearljr  stated  bj*  Flaconrt  more  than  two  ceetaries  «go^ 
and  has  been  remarked  again  and  again  sinoe  his  time.  An 
exceedingly  interesting  illustration  of  the  fact  is  the  rooabn- 
lary  of  Robert  Drury  already  referred  to.  This  vocabulnry^ 
has  reeenll}'  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Richardson,  one  of  my 
brother  missionaries,  to  a  ver)*  cloee  examinalion,  the  reaolta, 
of  which  were  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Antai 
nanvo  Annual ;  and,  notwithstanding  Drury'a  barfaaronS'j 
spelling,  Mr.  Richardson  succeeded  in  idcutifyiiig  nearly  the 
wb(^e  of  the  words  given,  and  showed  clearly  that  while 
Drury  mixed  only  with  natives  of  the  southern  districts  of 
Madagascar^  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  words  he  gave 
upwards  of  150  years  ago  are  well  known  in  Im^rina  at  tho 
present  day. 

l*bc  map  of  Madagascar  also  illustrates  the  same  fact.  This 
has  of^en  been  noticed,  and  attention  has  been  recently  called 
to  it  by  Dr.  Mullens.  Names  perfectly  familiar  to  those  who 
know  only  the  IIoTa  dialect  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  At  the  south  of  the  ielaiid,  for  example,  arc  pro- 
vinoes  named  An^sy,  Mahat^ly,  and  TftiemmbaUla,  all  com- 
mon Hova  words.  At  the  north  end,  again,  ore  Ant6mbolca 
and  Vohimtirina,  and  other  familiar  names.  Scores  of  similar 
words  might  easily  be  collect'ed. 

But  notwithstanding  this  essential  oneness  of  the  language, . 
it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  so  extensive  an  isluud, 
unrl  among  tribes  so  much  divided  from  one  another,  various 
dialects  should  exist.  Indeed,  in  addition  lo  the  ordinary  I 
oaasee  that  are  constantly  producing  or  widening  tho  di> 
▼ergenoies  of  speech  among  various  tribes  using  originally 
one  language,  in  Madagascar  a  peculiar  cause  operated  to 
produce  such  changes,  —I  mean  the  custom  of  pronouncing 
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certain  words  /irfy,  that  is,  of  tabooing  them.  Fop  instance, 
on  the  death  of  a  Bovereign,  Bupposiog  his  name  ahouUI  con- 
tain any  nrord  in  cotnoioa  use,  this  word  must  hoQccforth  be 
conMidered/fif/y,  and  some  new  word  muRt  bo  found  to  take 
its  place.  Ou  the  dcatli  of  Uuuen  Ru^heE-inLi,  the  word 
•ohirina,  which  means  'chrysalis^*  wae  discontinued,  and  zdna' 
ddmiy  'child  of  the  silkworm'  wns  used  instead.  In  this  and 
similar  ways  scores  of  words  would  fall  into  disuse  in  certain 
districts.  We  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  know  that, 
though  the  language  of  Madagascar  is  essentially  one,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  bmkeu  up  iuto  several  diulecls. 

The  most  cultivated  of  these  dialects  is  the  Hova,  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Imerina,  and  likely  to  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  entire  island.  Other  principal  dialects  are  the 
Sokal^TU,  spoken  by  a  widely  scattered  tribe  occupying  most 
of  the  west  coast  and  port  of  tho  northern  division  of  the 
island.  The  principal  dialect  on  the  east  coast  is  the  B^tai- 
misaraka.  In  the  interior  of  the  inland,  south  of  Imerina,  19 
the  B^tsil^  country^  with  a  large  population  ;  and  the 
B^tsil^  language  should,  I  liolieve,  he  classed  among  the 
more  important  dialects.  Allied  to  the  Bctsileo  is  the  Ib4ra 
language,  used  by  u  tribe  lying  still  further  south.  Between 
the  high  table-lands  in  the  centre  of  the  isluud  and  tho  east 
ooBSt  are  the  tribes  of  the  TaniUa,  the  Bezannzano,  and  the 
Sihiuaka.  Their  languages  ore  probably  very  closely  ollied 
to  the  Bet8imisj\raka.  Other  dialects,  such  as  the  Tnim6ro, 
the  Taif^sy,  etc.,  are  often  spukeu  of,  but  little  is  at  present 
known  of  them. 

In  SBTeral  characteristic  features  these  dialects,  where  they 
differ  irom  the  Ilova,  agree  with  one  another.  For  example, 
a  OAsal  ng  is  common  to  most  of  them.  And  the  terminal 
syllables  ht,  tra,  tta,  are  often  disused  both  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west  coast.  Many  words,  too,  differing  from  tho 
Ilova,  are  used  by  these  widely  ee|>arated  tribes;  for  example, 
instead  of  tho  Huva  word  akdik;/  'near,'  marin;/  is  used  both 
by  the  Sdkaldva  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Bdtsiroifi&reka  on 
the  east.  In  many  instances,  again,  the  Ilova  retains  words 
in  certain  stereotyped  phrases,  or  in  certain  special  senses. 
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that  ore  still  commonly  used  in  more  general  meanings  in 
other  dialects.  Thus  in  Im^nna  mhiona  means  to  drink  llie 
poison  ordeal  [tamjinn),  but  in  the  B^tsimls&raka  it  is  the 
common  word  for  drinking,  and  mlnon-drdtw  means  to  drink 
water  (=nmdtro  rdno  in  the  ITova).  So  too,  vdlana  'word,* 
occurs  in  Im^rina  only  in  the  compound  dha-hdlana  '  a  pro- 
Terb,'  and  in  the  phrase  txy  mithvj  tsy  micoiatia,  used  of  a 
taciturn  person ;  but  among  some  of  the  other  tribes  it  is 
still  the  common  word  for  bpcakiug  generally  (—mifiny  m 
the  Hova).  Similorly,  micdny  *to  hide/  occurs  in  the  IIoTa 
only  in  proper  nume»,  aa  Raisimivdny,  and  in  the  phrase,  /ay 
mitdJ(on-tty  mitdny  'not  in  hiding';  whereas  it  is  in  otbor 
parts  the  usual  word  for  hiding.  Facts  of  this  kind  hare  led 
me  to  lliink  it  probable  that  the  dialects  spoken  by  tribea 
other  than  the  Hova  represent  an  older  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language ;  and  that  the  Hovas,  being  a  tribe  of 
superior  inteUigonce,  and  possessing,  moreover,  a  great  love 
of  oratory,  have  taken  delight  In  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  their  soft  and  musical  language,  and  that  to 
this  it  owes  its  superiority  to  the  other  dialects. 

Comparatively  litllo  has  thus  far  been  done  for  the  accurate 
study  of  the  provincial  dialects.  The  Abb^  Dalmond,  who 
was  styled  Pr^fot  Apostolique  de  Madagascar,  published  at 
Bourbon,  in  1842,  a  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  of  the  Bctaimi- 
sirakfi  and  SAkaliva  lorgunges ;  but  wo  are  under  far  greater 
obligafious  to  Pere  Webber,  to  whose  dictionary  and 
mar  I  have  already  referred.  During  the  last  four  or 
years  several  useful  lists  of  words  have  been  compiled  by 
missionaries  either  residing  in  different  districts,  or  paying 
visile  to  them.  In  this  way  a  considerable  number  of  words 
have  been  collected,  belongiug  to  the  Bctsildo,  ibe  IbAra,  the 
SdkuUva,  the  Tan41a,  the  Taim6ro,  the  Tutsaka,  the  Sibicaka, 
and  the  Bct^imisAraka.  All  of  these  dialects  are  likely  now 
to  be  studied  more  accurately,  as  the  country  is  being 
gradually  opened  np,  and  is  becoming  hotter  known  to  mi*- 
sionaries  and  others. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the 
Malagasy  to  other  languages,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  oat  of 
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place  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  unwritten  literature  of 
Madagascar.     The  records  wi-itten  in  the  Ambic  character, 
and  prccerved  among  the  descendants  of  the  Arab  settlers  in 
the  province  of  Mdtitdnana,  are  the  only  ancient  literature  of 
which  the  31alaga.iy  can  boast     But  although  writing  was 
unknowQ  among  them,  tradition  to  some  extent  supplied  ita 
placti,  and  what  T  may  bo  allowed,  perhaps,  to  call  "an  un- 
written literature,*'  Hid  exist.    This  (mwritten  literature  con- 
«ists  of  fragraeuls  of  Uovu  history,  coulfiiuing  huts  of  ancient 
wTprcipns,  going  back,  perhaps,  about  four  hundred  years. 
These  historical  traditions  become  fuller  and  more  distinct 
until  they  reach  the  reign  of  Radama  T.  (1810-1828),  from 
which  time  the  country  has  been  better  known  to  Kuroppans. 
Sooio  of  these  tniditionul  records  have  been  collected  and 
printed  by  the  Konmn  Catholic  misfnonariea.    The  Ii[alagasy 
powaacd,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  nothing  that  can  be  com- 
pbed  with  the  myths  of  the  Polynesians.     They  delighted 
nAar  in  terse  proverbial  sayings,  called  *  ohaffohn*  ny  niaoh^ 
«.  proverbs  of  the  ancients.     More  than  1400  of  those  pro- 
"itb(  wero  published  by  Mr.  Parrett  and  myself  in  1871, 
ttd  many  others  have  since  been  collected,  but  are  still  in 
ouuacTJpt.    P^re  AVobber,  too,  boa  given  specimens  of  the 
pnttfbe  in  nsc  among  the  S^alava  and  Bctaimis&raka  tribns 
I*  in  appendix  to  hia  dictionary.     Some  of  these  proverbs 
'"'Kmply  puns,  some  are  terse  moral  sayings,  whilst  others 
•"of  higher  value,  as  they  embody  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
People  in  one  Supreme  God.     In  addition  to  the  proverbs, 
BUD^  fables  and  stories  are  in  nao  among  the  people.     One 
Mflf  thete  stories,  relating  the  adventures  and  tricks  of  two 
Wgttes,  called  Ik6to/iUy  (The  cunning  lad)  and  MdhakA  (May 
Ab  be  able  to  take),  wad  collected  by  Kaljezandrina,  one  of 
OBr  native  leachcre,  and  published  in  1875  ;  and  lust  year  a 
book  of  400  pp.,  entitled  Malagasy  Folk-Lore,  was  published 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  L.  Dahle,  one  of  the  mia- 
Aooines  of  the  Norwegian   Society.    This   book  contains 
fables,  stories,  songs,  etc.     I  have  also  published  a  selection 
(/ native  orations  (called  kahdry),  and  a  small  book  contaiu- 
i^  Mwnnta  of  various  native  customs,  with  the  old  stereo- 
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typed  forms  of  expression  Oiai  have  been  lianded  down  for 
generations.  Since  I  left  the  island,  a  Malagasy  Folk-lore 
Society  has  been  started.  This  Society  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  publidbing  anjrthing  likely  to  be 
useful  to  students  of  the  language,  customs,  or  traditions  of 
the  people,  and  promises  a  monthly  contributioa  of  24  pp., 
about  six  of  whioh  have  already  been  issued.  Thus  there 
is  now  a  fair  prospect  that  everything  of  real  value  will  be 
preserved,  and  materials  provided  for  those  who  shall,  in 
days  to  come,  study  the  Malagasy  for  philological  ur  ethno^ 
logical  purposes.  Xone  of  these  ^eoiraens,  however,  have] 
yet  been  translated  into  English. 

I  come  now  to  the  branch  of  my  suhjoct  that  poaseosw 
more  general  interest  than  those  we  have  hitherto  conaideredjl' 
viz.  the  relation  of  the  Malagasy  to  other  languagea  I  may 
state  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  Bounduess  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  Mala- 
gasy language  as  a  member  of  the  great  Malayo-Polync 
family.  In  regard  to  this  question  I  find  there  has  been  a 
genera]  consensus  of  scholars  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years ;  and  tbut  from  the  time  when  Houtmon  published  his 
vocabulary  (1601))  in  Butch.  Malay,  and  Malagasy,  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  reseuiblunce  of  the  Malagasy  to  the 
Malayan  languages  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  In 
1614  a  quarto  volume  was  published  at  Frankfort,  bearing 
the  title  Col/o^iiia  Laiiiio-Jlnieyha  el  Mtidagwscarica^  by  one 
named  GotharduA  Arthusius,  Ldiham  states  that  "  the 
learned  Keland  knew,  two  centuries  ago,  that  the  Malagasy  is 
eesentially  a  Malay  language"'     But  Maraden  was,  I  think. 


1  In  tha  diKusioa  ■An  tbs  vamt  Dr.  If  iDau  mIM  ittnrtioa  (a  Ui«  (k* 
that  Mr.  (lAannrii  Sir  Swmm)  Bub,  who  utnmftmA  Q^itaiD  Cook,  mcl  ia 
BUaru  a  slav«  fran  Ibdi^wrar,  frai  OHnnatiQa  vhk  Wans  h«  (%kuA  tb»t 
tfac  MdigMf  luniks  bon  •  MritiM  raMmbluiM  to  Ike  Isagaagw  wokn  in 
tfafl  lh}Kj  Axtk^Bbgo  ukd  in  tb*  SooA  Sbm.  Thb  dsva  wm  rnideatly  » 
qN(«iawiio/tbeurfarnMl«DoD]r<be«d«dBsliT«»:  sad  Ci^tain  Cook  monv  not 
to  hsve  bMO  swtn  dut  maxj  of  Uu  MsbsMf  ksn  ■  tomamaMij  U^ii- 
colaUTdd  *Lin  and  stnigbt  hair.  Or.  MnlkM  ■MMpolM  tba tuDuwiM  uMmU 
ing  eitnrt  (rou  "  Lirat  Cook'*  Vowe  BMnd  Ik*  World."  in  HawEwwortb^ 
Voja^,  ToL  iii.  ehap.  siiL  Having  afambvd  iIm  arrival  ol  the  Mn  XuJmmtr 
at  Pnnm'a  I«Uik!.  in  Jnnnarr,  1771,  and  ttatnl  tint  tbe  bihahituls  w«m 
Jsmne.  Capuia  C«uk  pn>e«a3a  to  noClM  thtt  tbdr  lu^^aaf*  dtffm  from  tbs 
pm  ilalaj  of  Samfcnmg ;  aod  h*  fini  ipMUMM  U»  o— fsrioon  btCwaaa  lbs 
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the  first  to  treat  the  question  with  nnr  fulhieaa.    In  his  easay 

on  the  East  Insular  Languages,  published  in  1834,  he  states, 

that  he  applies  the  name  Polynesian  to  "  that  genonil  tongue 

which  will  be  found  to   extend   through   the  intertropical 

region  from  Madagnscjir,  or  more  obviously  from  Sumatra, 

as  ita  western,  to  Euster  Island  as  its  euatern  limit "  (thus 

embracing  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  at 

the  equator).     ITc  then  proceeds  to  state  that  "throughout 

this  region  there  is  a  manifest  connexion  between  many  of 

the  words  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  expresa 

their  simple  perceptions,  and  in  some  instances  of  places  the 

nicwt  remote  from  one  another,  a  striking  affinity,  inaomuch 

that  we  may  pronounce  the  Tanous  dialects,  in  a  collective 

Wose,  to  form  essentially  oug  great  language."     One  part  of 

^Ureden's  essay  is  appropriated  to  an  examination  of  the 

jUlagasT,  and  both  from  its  vocahularj'  and  from  itfl  gram- 

■wr,  ho  shows  that  it  pos^sses  striking  Malayan  features. 

«4ron  W.  von  Humboldt  maintained  a  similar  opinion.     He 

'^sidered  that  "there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Malagasy 


!^|Wi**Iiavo  witnjs,  wliH'li,  if  iio(  exaetljrnai 


Do  furthtir  DOTir^s  Ihnt  nil  ihcM 

— — .     _-..,  _.«^^, ,.  ..V.  v^-^H.  Jaiilor  V\  th<^  correwiiimillii^  wurdu  in 

'^  luf^go  of  tbe  uliind«  in  the  Soutb  Scu,  uv  manifeftlr  oeriTnl  frntn  ttw 

^l^ioorM,  u  will  unpp4r  irota  ihp  fnllowing  laSIe,"  wliirh  contiuju  mehUen 

£NtUd  wont*  anil  tfuir  oiuiriiK'nto  in  the   tWnv  languagoi   nwntioiMa,  and 

'•fctMB,  which  he  ttmui  •  South  S«i."     lie  Ihen  soet  on,  j>.  373  :— 

^^  Tiki*  «jnilitttde  is  particularly  rentarLaliU^  in  Ine  watiu  esprcsaing  number, 

T^h  ■!  flr*  tight  aeena  to  bo  do  inconiid^rabU'  proof  Ihat  iho  tcivaac  at  leiwt 

y*thM  differeat  |>Mp]a  lu«  a  conunon  root.     Dul  the  naniM  of  Dumber*  in  tha 

''VMd  af  MaJftgatear  are,  in  soDie  iuHlitnrot,  itiriiilnr   to  all  Uieiie.  whii^h  ia  a 

£**>UaiD  fttU  mon  difficult  to  m1v&     That  the  omnes  of  numberB,  in  particular, 

^^  is  a  BittiinrT  ooinmun  tn  all  tlime  rcuntrira.  will  utipuar  from  tlis  foUowlDg 

^*^(wr«ti«r  utilr,  whirli  Mr.  Diinlct  tlriw  nii,  with  tli'j  ris4.iiftuii<-n  of  a  ntgm 

t,  bxTD  at  Mada^iuicar,  who  wa»  ou  boarn  an  Engliah  aliip  nt  Hataria,  and 

Ui  hini  t.j  ffratilT  liif  luriiwitv  on  this  siilijw't."      [Here  ?«IlnivB  ibu  table, 

Dnu:  rurivw  spcUin)^  of  Ibu  words  in  alL  the  language  and  vrvenil  miii- 

i—"  MadayaMir :  I§u,  Stia,  TiitoH,  Efnts,  Limi,  Jim.  FttMt,  ffaUn,  Sws 

**  Ib  the  iMJtiTtMge  ot  Madagawsr  there  ant  ntbor  wordii  NimUnr  to  words  of  the 
^<4«  ngp-irt  in  tbi'  Malaj'.  'Ihv  n»w  in  Malay  i*  called  nnng ;  at  MiuIa^uMnr, 
*^*>a.  Lid*,  tba  tooffuo.  is  IaIo  ;  tAHgmn,  the  bond,  ia  t»ti§ ;  and  («rn«,  tha 
Ct«ad.  it  Mm. 

t_,**  Vnnti  the  liniilitude  between  the  laoinia^  of  the  Enstcm  Indies  and  tbe 
^■feak  of  the  SoQilt  Sea,  conjectnrM  ma j  W  ftmruwl  with  reaiKct  to  tb«  ppoplin;; 
"^^  OMUtriaa,  which  ounot  nuilv  bo  referred  to  Miulaga#onr.  Tho  iuliabilAutit 
*^,  Sm  and  liadagaacar  appw  to  bo  a  diffeieDt  race ;  the  JerancK  is  of  an 
MWt  ea«iiUzian,  and  baa  long  bair;  tbe  natiti^  uf  Madaj^nAcar  ia  blaci;,  and  hia 
■*id  u  not  corrmt  with  hair,  oat  wool :  and  ;«t  pvrbnps  tbia  will  not  conclndo 
\liMl  lludr  hartng  cotnnuni  aooerton  so  strongly  as  at  Urst  a|i[)earB."  p.  374. 
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belongg  to  the  Malayan  languages,  and  bears  the  gr 
affinity  to  the  knguugcB  spoken  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
whole  Indian  Archipelago."  In  a  very  useful  description  of 
the  language  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman  (published  in  KlUs'a 
Hibtory  of  Madagascar)  the  same  opinion  is  maintainedi  and 
vanons  Maluyuu  features  are  enumerated.  Thia  eonsensos 
of  opinion  was  broken  by  Crawfurd,  who,  in  the  preliminary 
dissertation  to  his  Malay  Gmmmar  and  Dictionary,  znain- 
tained  that  the  Malay  elements  in  the  Malagasy  language 
were  simply  the  result  of  the  arrival  of  a  few  Malay 
colonists  or  adventurers,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  original 
language. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  Crawfurd's  theory  in  his  own. 
words.  After  a  careful  examination  of  various  classes  of 
words,  he  says :  "  II  remains  only  to  attempt  some  explana* 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Malayan  languages,  and, 
consequently,  the  tribes  that  spoke  them,  found  their  way  to 
the  far,  and  to  them  unknown^  island  of  iladagascar.  .  •  v 
It  was  assuredly  neither  commerce,  religion,  nor  oonqoMt 
that  engaged  the  Mula^-an  nations  in  the  enterprize,  for  they 
have  never  been  known  to  go  beyond  their  own  aborcs  in 
pursuit  of  such  objects. 

"  Madagascar  is  about  3000  miles  distant  from  iho  neareit 
part  of  the  Malayan  Archipelogo.  Monsoons,  or  periodical 
winds,  blow  between  them  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  rit 
the  south-cofit  and  north-west  monsoons;  the  first  in  the 
Austral  winter,  from  April  to  October,  which  is  the  dry  and 
fair  season  of  the  year,  aud  the  laat  in  the  Austral  summer, 
from  October  to  April,  which  is  the  rainy  and  boisterous 
season.  The  south-eastern  monsoon,  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  inquiry,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  trade  wind  that  blows  in  the  same  direction  with 
it  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  A  native  vessel,  or  a  fleet  of 
native  vessels,  sailing  from  the  southern  part  of  Sumatra  or 
from  Java,  must,  of  course,  sail  with  this  monsoon,  in  order 
to  have  the  least  chance  of  reaching  Madagascar.  Under- 
taking the  voyage,  however,  such  vessel  or  fleet  would  hate 
a  fair  wind  all  the  way,  and  the  sailing  distance  from  the 
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Stroitft  of  Snnda  would  be  3300  milee.  Jlaking  only  at  tlie 
nte  of  100  miles  a  day,  a  vcasel  or  fleet  of  praua  would  reach 
tbe  eastern  coast  of  ^fadagaacar  in  33  days. 

*'  But  it  may  be  at>ked  liow  Mulnys  or  Javanese,  wbo  never 
quit  tbe  waters  of  tbeir  own  Archipelago,  eould  come  to  con- 
template sucb  an  enterprise.     I  suppose  tbe  adventurers  to 
bave  been  composed  of  one  of  thoao  strong  flecU  of  rovers 
tbat,  in  all  kuouu  times,  bave  ranged  the  seas  of  the  ArcbU 
pdago>  and  which  do  so,  from  one  extremity  to  another,  even 
at  tbe  present  day.     I  suppose  them,  while  cither  in  quest  of 
booty  or  adventure,  to  be  driven  into  the  south-cast  monsoon 
or  the  trade  wind  by  a  tempest.    Unable  to  regain  tbe  shores 
of  the  Arcbipelogo,  they  would,  from  neccssily^  and  after 
WBB  struggle,  put  before  the  wind  and  make  for  the  first 
Inl    That  land  would  be  Madagascar,  for  there  is  no  other. 
In  eirilization,  the  adventurers  would  be  superior  to  the 
nttlres;  their  numbers  would  be  too  few  for  conquest;  but 
tkiir  power,  from  superior  iutelligeuce,  might  be  adequate  to 
**nire  a  compromise.     They  would  settle — amalgamate  with 
ti)fr  iubabitants,  and  convey  some  instruction  to  them,  along 
*iUi  a  portion  of  their  languages.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
iiBrt  eoch  on  enterprise  to  a  single  adventure  of  one  nation, 
"T  in  a  course  of  age*i  there  may  have  occurred  several  aca- 
QQtts  of  tbe  same  description.     One,  however,  might  have 
mficsd,  for  the  roving  ileeta  of  the  Archipelago,  like  our 
^^^ts  bocAneers,  have  crows  of  several  nations;  among  whom 
^^Ptortnl  langaages  would  bo  spoken,  but  the  most  general  the 
Uiliy  and  Javanese. 

"A  fleet  that  hod  been  more  than  a  month  at  sea,  going, 

It  knew  not  where,  is  not  likely  to  have  saved  any  doroeati- 

cMnl  animals,  even  supposing  it  originally  to  have  had  such, 

nd  consequently  we  find  no  domesticated  ouimal  with  a 

Malayan  name  in  Mudjigascar.     It  is  not  only  possible,  how* 

ever,  but  highly  probable,  that  from  its  stock  of  provisions  it 

vonld  wTe  a  few  grains  of  rice,  a  few  coconuuts,  and  a  few 

capsictuns,  perhaps  even  some  yams  and  mango-seed,  and  all 

ibast  in  the  Malagasy  language  bear,  as  already  mentioned, 

JUlayon  nunea,  and  these  only." 
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This,  then,  is  Orawfurd's  tbeory.  The  language  is  not 
Mwntially  Malayan,  but  its  Malay  clement  waa  introduced 
by  a  band  of  adrenturers  in  the  manner  thus  described.  In 
support  of  this  positiou  be  dwells  ver}*  much  upon  negative 
evidence,  eg.  the  fewness  of  the  Malayan  words  actually 
found  (according^  to  his  estimate,  only  ono-fiflieth  of  the 
whole),  and  on  the  absence  of  many  of  the  smaller  words, 
such  as  the  prepositions  representing  the  cases  of  the  more 
complex  languages  and  the  auxiliaries  to  express  tenses  and 
moods.  Crawfurd'a  essay  seems  to  have  produced  an  im- 
pression that  the  question  demanded  a  fuller  examination, 
but  for  thirteen  years  no  fresh  contribution  towards  its  solu- 
tion was  made.  In  1865  a  very  thorough  and  convincing 
paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  by  Dr.  11. 
N.  van  der  Tuuk,  who,  to  quote  the  Society's  Report,  '*  by 
applying  the  scientiHc  method  of  Bopp  and  Grimm  to  an 
inquir)'  into  the  structure  uud  afiinity  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Malayo- Polynesian  language*,  has  probably  set  all 
controversy  on  this  branch  of  comparative  linguistics  at  rest 
forever."  Additional  light  has  more  recently  been  thrown 
upon  the  question  by  the  publication  of  the  Malagasy 
Grammar  in  the  French  language  by  Marre  de  Marin, 
already  referred  to.  This  Grammar  is  professedly  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  a  Javanese  Grammar,  and  abounds  in 
interesting  notes,  pointing  out  grammatical  analogies  be- 
tween the  Malagasy  and  the  Jaraneae,  or  other  Malay 
languages. 

Thus  the  question  before  us  has  received  a  large  amount 
of  attontiou,  and  the  conclusions  reached  appear  to  rest  upon 
a  satififactorj'  basis.  Since  my  thoughts  have  been  occupied 
with  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  have  re-examined  the 
question  as  carefully  aa  I  could,  and  I  believe  the  evidence 
now  accumulated  fully  warrant*  us  in  accepting  with  in- 
creased confideucc  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Marsdeu  and 
Humboldt  forty  years  ago.  Let  me  briefly  summarize  and 
review  the  various  branches  of  evidence. 

And,  first  of  all,  there  arc  the  words  common  to  the 
Malagasy  and  the  Malayo-Polynesian  Ungueges.     Thin  was 
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the  kind  of  eridence  that  first  arrested  tKe  attention  of 

Snrapeaos.     I  have  collected  from  different  sources  about 

three  hundred  words  common  to  the  Malagasy  language  and 

Bomo  branch  or  branches  of  the  Malayo- Polynesian  family  ; 

and  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 

Tocabuluriea  of  these  languages,  and  a  careful  application  of 

the  principles  laid  down  by  Van  der  Tuuk,  would  enable  me 

to  make  many  further  additions  to  my  list.     But  we  know 

hov  extremely  unsatisfactory  is  the  evidence  derived  from 

mere  words.     The  Malayan  words  in  the  Malagasy  language 

tnight  have  been  far  more  numerous  without  warranting  us 

indrnwing  the  conclusion  that  the  Malagasy  is  a  branch  of 

\he  Malayan  famQy.     But  while  mere  numbers  are  not  of 

tay  great  value,  these  three  hundred  words  do  appear  to  me 

to  poseeas  great  importance  when  their  character  is  con- 

^dcred.     For  the  moHt  port,  they  are  such  words  as  would 

imu  the  substance  of  the  language,  and  are  not  likely  to 

^te  been  introduced  simply  as  the  result  of  commercial 

Qttrcouise.    ThuA  we  iiud  the  numeraU  identical  in  Mala- 

pty  and  some  of  the  Maluyo-PolyDesian  languages.      Wo 

find,  also,  such  words  as  people,  body,  head,  back,  hands, 

^'gh,  breast,  eyea,  nose,  ears,  forehead,  lips,  hair,  teeth, 

4«url,  kidneys,  liver,  bone,  muscle,  blood,  and  veins.    Then 

"^  meet  with  mother  and  child,  male  and  female.     We  also 

find  words  for  day  and  night,  for  year,  for  the  sun,  moon, 

*ad  stars,  for  the  gentler  breezes  and  for  strong  wind,  for 

*toike,  earth,  aud  sand,  for  fire  and  water,  for  sea,  waves,  and 

ptobably  river,  for  clouds  and  rain,  for  promontory  or  head- 

Wndf  and  perhaps  for  hill.     In  the  animal  kingdom  we  find 

fmoM  for  bird,  tor  crow,  for  cat,  for  crocodile  and  chameleon, 

W  worm,  leceh,  and  crayfish,  for  Ey,  locust,  mosquito,  and 

J(idcr.     We  also  find  a  word  for  horn.     In  the  vegetable 

Ibgdom  we  find  names  for  tree,  forest,  and  seed,  for  the 

ftidrib  of  the  banana  loaf,  for  the  banana  itself,  and  for  the 

Bingo  and  fig,  for  the  cocoanut,  the  bamboo,  the  yam,  the 

OBihrooni,  and  poseibly  the  chili.    We  find  also  names  for 

imd  and  charcoal,  and  possibly  for  iron.     Words  also  exist 

fir  waving,  fimoothiug,  sharpening,  aud  digging,  for  gazing, 

20 
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weeping,  hanging,  and  killing,  for  scratching,  Bcraping, 
squeezing,  sucking,  coughing,  sleeping,  choosing,  opening, 
growing,  and  also  for  bathing  and  swimming.  We  find  also 
such  words  as  house,  wall  (of  a  house),  to  dwell,  bed,  triret, 
pot,  knife,  spit,  staff,  road,  bridge,  canoe,  and  sail ;  also  for 
food,  meat,  fish,  egg,  salt,  fat,  rum,  and  possibly  rice.  Then 
ve  meet  with  the  simple  adjectiree  soft,  warm,  sweet,  bitter, 
blunt,  cheap,  raw,  ripe,  thin^  dead,  alive,  red,  black,  white, 
yellow,  and  perhaps  blue.  All  these  have  been  identi- 
fied with  a  fair  amount  of  probability  ;  and  from  the  simple 
notions  they,  for  the  most  part,  express,  we  may,  I  think, 
conclude  that  they  belonged  to  iho  original  language  of  the 
Malagas}'  people,  and  that,  therefore,  their  language  was  a 
member  of  the  Malayan  family. 

But  not  only  do  we  find  a  large  number  of  words  expreas- 
ing  for  the  most  part  elementary  ideas ;  but  upon  more  close 
examination  wo  find  resemblances  in  some  of  the  pronouns, 
prepositions,  and  other  particles.  These  words  are  of  Bp»ecial 
im[X}rlance,  as  they  help  us  to  meet  the  objection  of  Crawfurd 
already  referred  to,  viz.  that  we  do  not  find  that  the  smaller 
words  which  form  the  framework  of  a  language,  and  without 
which  it  could  not  be  spoken  or  written,  as,  for  example,  the 
prepositions,  auxiliaries,  etc..  arc  alike  in  the  Malagasy  and 
^[alayan  languages.  Tan  der  Tunk  has  already  pointed  out 
that  to  a  certain  extent  we  do  find  such  words,  though 
perhaps  in  somewhat  altered  forms.  Such  words,  he  justly 
says,  may  seem  difierent,  because  they  are  liable  to  different 
applications ;  thus  the  Malay  preposition  Xa  '  to  a  place,' 
does  not  exist  as  a  separate  word  either  in  Batok  or  l^f  alagasy, 
but  only  as  a  prefix  ;  thus  ha-ifanit  in  13atak  means  to  step 
up  to  a  wall  of  a  bathing  place,  to  go  ashore  (said  of  a  person 
bathing) ;  and  fm-tratra  in  Malagasy  means  up  to  the  breast. 
Van  der  Tuuk  also  notices  the  preposition  ni  '  of,*  which  is 
the  same  in  Malagasy,  Malay,  and  Batak.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Malagasy  preposition  i  '  at '  or  *  in  '  {i-coho  '  at  the 
back ').  This  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Malay  and  Butuk 
tit,  the  Mangkasar  and  Bugis  ri,  and  the  Dairi  and  Uawaiian 
I.    The  letter  i  has  another  use  in  ^lalagasy,  to  which  Mala- 
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yan  languages  supply  probable  rij^mblances.    It  is  employed 

sa  a  personal  article  with  proper  names,  as  t  Jaona  '  John,' 

or  witK  such  noans  as  'father'  i  kaky,  'mother'  i  neny,  'wife' 

i  tody.     Id  the  Javanese  »i  is  used  in  precisely  the  same 

numner ;  and  in  both  languages  the  pre6x  impliea  a  certain 

smoont  of  familiarity  or  want  of  respect.   That  the  Malagasy 

i  does  represent  the  Javanese  si  is  rendered  more  likely  by 

lie  fact  stated  by  Marro  do  ifarin,  that  the  Mahp:aay  often 

nppreasea  the  initial  n  of  wordn  derived  from  the  Malay  and 

^iniieK.     In  one  word,  however,  viz.  Si/idmtka,  the  name  of 

I  tribe,  the  full  form  «i  is  found.     But  this  is  quite  an  escep- 

tioa. 

Another  similar  analogy  lias  l»en  noticed  by  Tan  der 
Iwak.  In  forming  names  of  places  tho  Malagasy  often  use 
-^  Of  Am,  which  represent  tho  word  ant/  'there.'  Tho 
•iDB  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Javanese;  thus  nf/nyoffa,  the  ancient 
tuatb  of  the  Indian  Oudc,  is  formed  of  the  name  Aywla  and 
^particle  ing  'at/  and  means  'at  Ayoda,'  precisely  like  the 
Wkfgoua  forms  in  Malagasy. 

la  composition,  tho  Malagasy  often  use  n  (or  sometimes  m 
^  eapbony's  sake)  as  a  connecting  consonant ;  thus  vdlom- 
^»  ouans  *  hair  of  the  mouth'  (ro/o-n-tyiFaf).  This  identical 
'W  is  found  in  the  Nias  language,  as  in  the  word  bum'haicn, 
^*illi  the  same  meaning. 

To  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  added  some  of  the  pcr- 

•"•il  pronouns.     Tho  Malagasy  aho  '  1/  is  found  as  aku  in 

■*'Uy,  and  probably  iu  the  I'olynesian  ««  as  well.     The 

^fcces  0  and  ko,  both  meaning  'of  me/  arc  found  unchanged 

*0  the  Hawaiian  u  and  the  Tongan  and  Fijian  kti.     The 

KBDod  personal  pronoun,  in  tho  provincial  form  tinydo,  is  also 

in  Fiji  in  precisely  the  same  form.    The  other  pro- 

seera  to  be  quite  different,  unless  tho  Malagasy  izy 

'*>' '  the/  or  '  it,'  may  have  been  originally  the  same  as  la* 

*fa!ch  ia  found  in  somo  of  tho  dialects.     The  fondness  of  the 

AlagBi^  for  Uie  s-aound  makes  this  possible.  So,  too,  the  form 

•'tbe  TcluliTe  pronoun  ai,  used  in  Fiji,  may  be  the  original 

6rm  of  the  Malagasy  zmj  or  izay ;  the  i  is  a  common  prefix, 

the  I  may  have  been  introduced  as  alreaily  suggested  in 
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regard  to  the  izy.  The  indefinite  dnoita  '  a  certaiD  one,*  etc., 
is  ibimd  in  the  Javanese  as  atio,  the  exact  form  in  which  it  ia 
found  in  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  Mulugosy.  Of  the 
demonstratives  two  at  least  are  found  in  Malay,  though  with 
their  meanings  rerersed.  The  Malagasy  ito  ''this/  means 
in  Malay  'that*;  whilst  in^  'that,'  is  in  Malay  hit  'this.* 
The  distributive  aiy  or  aht/  ia  also  said  by  Marro  de  Marin  to 
be  a  shortened  form  of  the  Javanese  knbeh. 

I  think  the  existence  of  words  of  this  kind  sufficiently 
disposes  of  Crawfurd's  objection,  and  points  clearly  to  an 
original  connexion  of  the  languages  in  which  they  are 
found. 

A  point  of  no  small  interest  in  connexion  with  this  part 
of  our  subject  is,  that  in  examining  vocabularies  of  ]Malay  or 
Polynesian  languages,   I  have   noticed    that  frequently  a 
Malagasy  word  \a  not  represented  at  all  in  the  Malay  itself, 
but  may,  nevertheless,  bo  proved  to  belong  to  the  family  hy^p-^- 
being  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  Polynesian  dialects.     Ic^- 
other  instances  I  have  observed  that  a  word  exists  both  ir  ^. 
Malay  and  in  some  of  its  branches,  but  that  the  Malay  for^-— . 
is  less  like  the  Malagasy  than  that  found  in  other  branch*, 
of  the  family.     Thus  the  Malay  word  for  male  ia  hkkf,  ei 
dently  the  same  as  the  Malagasy  bihy.    But  instead  of  L^s^ 
Malagasy  correlative  tdry  'female,'  the  Malay  \\s» peramf»---s=.^^ 
The  Malagasy  word  I'Gty,  however,  survives  in  the  Tobi  \-^Bti. 
guago  as  tuki,  in  the  Bouton  as  hatciue,  in  Salayer  as  dcKr^Af, 
and  in  other  forms  in  different  parts  of  Poljmesia.    The  «-Oft/ 
rdno  'water,'  again,  is  not  found  in  the  Maloy,  unless,  indc^ 
ayer  is  its  representative;  but  in  Javanese  it  is  found  «, 
hanyit,  in  the  Caroline  Islands  as  rahi,  in  Eoki,  Toyaan,  BnA, 
as  I  learn  from  my  friend  "Sir.  Lawes,  at  Port  Morosb/,  ia 
New  Guinea,  it  is  rrotK,  e.\actly  as  in  the  Malagasy.     So,t00i 
with  the  words  mtc  'stone,'  and  vao  'new';  the  formerap- 
pears  as  hatu  in  Malay,  but  in  the  Fiji  language  the  farmia 
raiu,  precisely  as  in  Malaguay;  the  second  word  roo  'new,*  \ 
havo  not  found  in  ilalay,  but  in  some  Polynesian  langnagcflj 
it  appears  as  /iom,  and  in  the  Fijian  as  rou ;  and  I  have  notit 
rfteveral  Fijian  words  that  are  very  near  to  the  Mulagini 
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Again,  fdkana  '  canoe,'  docs  not,  so  far  aa  I  can  find,  occur  la 

Ualay,  but  probably  tho  Polynesian  vQka  is  another  form  of 

the  Mine  word.    So,  too,  the  Samoan.  and  Hawaiian   word 

tupu  'king/  is  probably  tlie  same  as  ibo  Malagasy  tomito 

'nuiBter  or  lord.'     I  Jiud,  too,  that  in  New  Guinea  pfl/«y«/(i 

means  '  the  sole  of  the  foot ' ;  this  seems  to  bo  the  Malagasy 

ftk  %DdJfi/a,  which  are  used  in  tho  compounds  ./?/fl-W*wwi 

'the  palm  of  the  hand,'  and  jdh-dia  *  the  sole  of  the  foot  *; 

tliii,  again,  is  a  word  I  have  not  found  in  Malay.     The 

nmerels  also  exhibit  a  similar  derivation  &om  tho  Malay 

feras,  and  an  agreement  with  what  Marsdcn  calU  the  Poly- 

iM«an  oharactcristioe.     Thus  the  Malagasy  words  for  seven, 

Kt,  and  nine,  are  flto,  pah,  and  sir^ ;  whereas  the  Malay 
flare  tnjuh^  deidimn  or  aa/dptm,  and  samUlan;  the  Java- 
&M  agrees  with  the  Malagasy  in  two  of  tliese  (seven  and 
«^bt),  and  the  Nias,  Tagala,  and  many  Pulyuestau  dialects, 
livo  ill  throe  words  in  slightly  altered  forms.  From  such 
cnmplea  as  these  I  am  disjmsed  to  believe  that  the  Malagasy 
^presents  an  older  stage  of  the  common  language  now  so 
'videly  spread  over  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  has 
3iot  been  derived  from  what  is  at  present  known  as  the 
3Ulay. 

W'e  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  evidence  odduccd 
^  prove  the  afiiuity  of  tho  Mulugasy  to  tho  Mulayau  lau- 
Pi^«&  Not  only  have  these  languages  many  words  in 
^BtUDOQ,  but  we  also  lind  many  cumbiiiations  of  words  and 
Entire  usee  of  wonk  that  arc  identical  in  the  two  lan- 
SQgw.  Dr.  Van  der  Tuuk  has  called  our  attention  to  this 
modi  of  evidence.  From  his  illustrations  I  select  the 
lowing :  tear  is  expressed  by  '  water  of  the  eyes '  rdno-mdtto; 
>0|  too,  in  Malay  ayar-mttia,  and  in  Sundanese  cM-mdta,  Sun 
"'eye of  the  day*  mdto-dmii-a^  as  in  the  Malay  ynnfa-hdri,  and 
ra  other  languages.  To  bo  congealed  is  expressed  by  to  lie 
^D  or  to  sleep,  mdndrt/,  as  in  Butak  viodum.  backbone  is 
'ti«e  of  the  bock '  hdzon-damdshut,  just,  as  iu  Toba  hau-txtng^ 
-—:  7.  These  examples  might  easily  be  multiplied.  I  have 
I,  for  instance,  that  the  use  of  vnto  and  bain  for  stone 
uul  weight,  of  voh  for  the  human  hair  and  for  the  graceful 
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and  hair'like  bamboo,  of  rato-afo  and  batu-api  *fire  stone,' 
Jbr  flint,  are  common  to  both  languages.  So  too  with  the 
word  for  arrow.  A  bow  in  Malagasy  is  called  Uiplka,  and  in 
Malay  it  is  j>ana/t,  but  in  both  languagca  the  arrow  ia  called 
'  the  child  of  the  bow,'  zana~tsiplka  in  Malagasy  and  anak 
panah  in  Malay.  Milk  ia  called  in  Malay  dyar  aum  *  water 
of  the  breast,'  and  in  Malagasy  ro'tiou^ ;  the  ro  is  probably 
a  cuutractiou  of  rano,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  syllable 
no,  and  if  so  it  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  Malay 
word.  The  sea  ia  culled  by  the  Malagasy  nittonidsina  *  salt 
water,*  precisely  as  in  the  Javanese  rantontuin. 

And  now,  leaving  the  comparison  of  mere  worda  and 
phrases,  wo  come  to  rosemblanoee  of  grammar.  That  the 
more  prominent  linguistic  features  of  the  Malagasy  are  those 
of  the  Malayan  family  will  have  been  made  clear  already  by 
my  general  description  of  the  language.  The  form,  distinct- 
ness, and  peculiar  importance  of  the  root ;  the  commonness 
and  uses  of  reduplication ;  the  absence  of  inflexions ;  the 
indication  of  gender  by  appending  the  words  /uAt/  'male/  or 
vary  *  female ' ;  the  indication  of  case  by  position,  or  by  the 
use  of  particles ;  and  the  elaborate  system  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes:  these  are  all  of  them,  I  believe,  characteristics  of 
the  Malayan  family. 

But  the  resemblance  does  not  cease  with  these  more 
general  features,  for  we  are  able  to  show  that  many  of  the 
preBxes  and  suffixea  used  ia  the  Malagasi.'  also  exist  in  some 
other  member  or  members  of  the  Malayan  family.  Mr. 
Freeman,  in  his  eesay,  cDumcrtitcd  some  of  these,  and  to 
thoee  noticed  by  him  others  may  be  added.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  active  preBxes  used  by  the  Malagasy,  viz.  mi', 
tna,  man,  mang,  and  mam.  These  are  found  in  Malay  in  the 
forms  «»<■,  »i«i,  meng,  and  mem;  they  appear  in  Javaneee  in 
the  shortened  fnnns  a,  an,  ang,  am ;  and  in  other  dialecta, 
as  nirr,  mar,  mag,  bar,  ac,  aq,  etc.  In  appending  these 
preflxea  to  the  roots,  certain  consonants  are  suppressed,  or 
chaagee  are  made,  and  those  are  precisely  the  same  in. 
Malagasy  and  Malay.  Thus,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Freeman's 
«s8a7: 
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In  Malay,        touhng  becomes  metiouhng 

In  Malagasy,  tdpaka        „       mandpaka 

In  Malay,       paiou 

In  1^1  ultigasy,  potraka 

In  Malay,        buttoh 

In  Malagasy,  voiui 

In  Malay,       airam 

Id  Mahtgasy,  4>i»iX-a 

In  Malay,       hatOt 

In  Malagasy,  kuUhidy 
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memutioh  or  tnembunoh 

mamono 

mentram 

man44aka 

mengata 

mangtdihidy. 


Ag&in,  the  Malagasy  prefix  for  foroiiog  potential  verbs  is 
MoAn.     Tbi«  may  have  had  the  same  original  form  as  the 
Hawaiian  ho^o,  and  AaV,  or  the  fa^a  and  faka  of  some  other 
Polynesian  dialects.     In  the  formation  of  the  passives  analo- 
gies may  also  be  detected.   The  Malagasy  form  their  passirea 
V  prefiiiDg  rt>a  or  a  to  the  root,  or  by  adding  the  suffix 
*m  or  ana.      Prefixes  analogous  to  the  voa  are  found  both 
in  Malay  and  Javanese,  and  the  Malagasy  prefix  a  may  be 
<h«  representative  of  the  Javancae  ka.,  vrhich  if  found  at 
■U  in  Malagasy  would  be  ha,  and  might  easily  have  beea 
^fteoed  by  the  omission  of  the  aspirate.     The  sulHxes  aua 
uid  ina  are  found  in  Malay  as  an,  in  Toba  as  an  or  on, 
^  Eawi  and  Javanese  as  en,  in  Tagala  as  in,  in  Samoan 
1^  Tongueeo  as  ina,  and  perhaps  too  in  Ilawaiian  as  ia. 
*^  formation  of  the  imperative  also  offers  an  interesting 
csample;   the  active   irai>eratiTe  is  formed   by  using  the 
•(tffix  a  both  in  Malagasy  ond  Javanese.     I  may  also  state, 
QD  the  authority  of  Crawfurd,  that  the  Malagasy  particle 
"Bo,  used  as  the  sign  of  a  negative  imperative,  exists  in 
«&Ta&B8e  in  the  form  ajan.     Several  of  the  noun  prefixes 
"«  &Ik>  common  to  the  Malagney  and  some  of  the  other 
^yan  dialects.     Thus  the  prefix  mpan  m  Malagasy  is 
to  denote  an  agent ;  this  suffix  appears  in  Javanese  as 
n  pan,  and  in  Malay  as  ^  or  pen.     Other  verbal  nouns 
''bbIso  found  in  Malagasy,  some  with  the  simple  prefix  /an, 
Ud  othera  with  the  suffix  ana  in  addition  to  the  Jhn  /  thus, 
fivamand/a  *to  take  away,'  wo  got  f and /a  'mode  of  taking 
■vsy/  Kod/ana/dna  'time  or  place  of  taking  away,'     Similar 
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forms  are  found  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  p  being  used  for  /, 
and  an  for  aiia.  In  forming  fractionsla,  too,  the  Malagasy 
use  the  prefix  /aha  ;  thus,  from  tefo  *  three/  wo  get  fahatelo 
'a  third.'  In  Javanee»e  jwrd,  which  means  '  a  part,'  is  used 
in  the  same  way.  The  manner  of  forming  abstract  nouns  of 
quality  is  alao  similar  in  these  languages.  The  Malagasy 
tise  the  prefix  ha  and  the  sufRx  aaa ;  thus  firom  the  root  hUo 
we  get  the  form  hnlotdana  '  filthiness/  In  Malay  these  be- 
come  reepectiToly  ka  and  an. 

But  not  only  do  wo  find  analogies  existing  between  the 
prefixes  and  sufiixee  used  in  thew  Tarious  languages,  but  we 
notice  also  the  use  of  an  intercalatiid  syllable ;  thus,  from  the 
root  fitaka  *  deceit/  we  get,  by  inserting  in,  the  passive ^n»- 
tuka  (f-in-itaka)  '  deceived ' ;  und  from  hihy  *  laughter,'  we 
get,  by  inserting  om,  homihy  (h-om-fhy)  'laughing/  An 
interesting  paper,  entitled  "  The  Infix  in  Malagasy  :  a 
Malayan  Feature,"  appeared  in  the  Antananarivo  Annual 
for  Christmas,  1876.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Bahle,  the  writer, 
contends  that  the  infix  is  used  neither  in  African,  Austra- 
lian, MchincsiaD,  nor  Polyucfiian  languages,  but  only  in 
the  Malayan  branch  of  tho  great  family  we  have  been 
considering.  Marre  de  Marin  has  also  called  attention  to 
this  usage,  and  has  shown  that  the  same  infixes  are  used 
in  Javanese,  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  tho 
Malagasy. 

Snoh,  then,  arc  the  analogies  that  have  been  noticed  by 
tboee  who  have  compared  the  grammatical  structure  of  these 
languages,  and  they  certainly  do  seem  suificieut  to  warrant 
us  in  classing  the  Malagasy  with  the  Malayan  family.  As  to 
the  precise  place  tho  Malagasj'  occupies  in  that  family  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  pass  an  opinion.  This  question  ap- 
parently requires  closer  investigation,  if  indeed  the  materials 
for  ita  solution  are  to  be  obtained.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Malagasy  people ;  they  poeaesa 
no  historical  traditions  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  throw  light 
upon  the  question  ;  there  doce  indeed  exist  among  the  Hovaa 
a  belief  that  they  came  into  tho  interior  from  tlic  south- 
east ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  data  exist  that  would 
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eoable  ua  to  say  about  what  time  either  the  IIoTaa  or  any  of 

the  other  tribes  first  reached  the  island.    The  fact  already 

pointed  out,  that  resemblances  to  the  Malagasy,  both  in  its 

vocabulary  and  iu  its  grammar,  arc  found  in  such  widely 

separated  regions,  soraotimes  when  they  are  wanting  in  tho 

Malay  it«clf,  makes  it  probable,  I  think,  that  tho  Malagasy 

eiaigration  most  be  placed  far  back  at  some  period  before  the 

BUH^  cultivated   languages   took  their  present  forms.      la 

fomung  aa  opinion  on  the  question,  not  only  should  this  fact 

be  duly  considered,  but  we  should  also  give  duo  importance 

(1)  to  the  absence  of  Mahomedan  traditions  in  Madagascar, 

(2)  to  the  preaeuce  of  a  few  Sanscrit  words  (Crawfurd  points 

out  six),  and  (3)  I  think,  too,  to  the  richness  of  the  Malagasy 

in  derivative  forms ;  as  I  j  udge,  from  what  I  can  find  iu  Craw- 

furd's  Grammar,  that  the  Malagasy  has  a  far  greater  voriety 

of  such  forms  than  the  Malay.     Personally  I  have  not  suffi- 

oienC  knowlodgo  of  the  Malayan  languages  to  be  able  to  pass 

■ui  opinion  in  favour  of  any  of  the  suggestions  that  have 

»>«eD  made  as  to  which  member  of  the  family  is  most  ncurly 

**^cJeted  to  the  Malagasy.     But  whether  we  think  it  to  be 

^*i«e  closely  connected  with  the  Bali,  as  Sir.  Freeman  first 

*-liought ;  or  with  the  Malay,  aa  he  was  afterwards  iucliued  to 

^*«iieTe;  or  with  tho  Nias,  as  Marsdon  judged;  or  with  tho 

-*-*ob»  dialect,  as  Von  der  Tuuk  contends ;  or  with  the 
-^igulo,  as  some  others  judge;  wo  may,  I  think,  concur  ia 
"^-^e  more  general  opinion  that  the  Malagasy  is  undoubtedly  a 
C&VDaiae  member  of  the  Mai  ay  o- Polynesian  family. 

That  the  fact  should  be  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  and  that, 

^"fcitcad  of  being  allied  to  the  languages  spoken  on  the  main- 

■**id  of  Africa,  only  two  or  three  hundred  miles  away,  the 

■^Waga^  should  be  found  to  be  related  to  the  languages 

Spoken  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  to 

'^Ik  tastward  of  the  island,  is  a  startling  fact.     Latbam  haa 

^n»n  attention  to  its  unusual  character,  instancing  Mada- 

S<Mar  aa  aa  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  islands  take 

Slanguage  of  their  nearest  continent.     And  it  is  not  to  be 

^Midered  at  that  there  bus  been  a  certain  amount  of  uu- 

^illiugneas  to  accept  a  fact  so  exceptional.     To  Crawfurd's 


opinion  I  have  already  referred ;    but  more  recently  papers 
havo  beon  written  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Wuke  on  the  Race  Klementa 
of  tho  Malagasy,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Malagasy  is  A 
—   African  language.     These  papers  were  published  in  the 


an 

Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  in  November  1869, 
and  April  1870.  I  read  them  Bome  years  ago,  and  hare  not 
Been  them  since ;  but  the  irapreasion  left  on  my  mind  was 
that  no  strong  case  had  been  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
Africaa  afBiiity  of  the  language,  and  to  this  opinion  I  still 
adhere.  While  admitting  that  possibly  the  Malagasy  may 
contain  African  elements  yet  undiscovered,  I  think  that  no 
near  relation  to  any  African  language  has  yet  been  proved  to 
exist 

On  my  way  home  from  Madagascar  in  1876,  I  was 
detained  three  weeks  in  Zanzibar,  and  I  was  interested  to 
learn  that  there  had  long  been  commercial  intorcourso  be- 
tween that  island  and  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar.  I  also 
found  that  one  quarter  of  the  town  of  Zanzibar  had  taken  its 
name  from  Malagasy  settlers.  I  failed,  however,  to  detect 
any  Malagasy  elements  still  existing  among  the  native  popu- 
lation at  the  present  day.  Be&irous  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  traces  of  commercial  intercourse  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Malagasy  language,  I  employed  some  of  my  spare  hours  in 
looking  through  Bishop  Stcero's  Uaiidbook  of  the  Swahili 
Language;  this  language  being  commonly  spoken  by  the 
natives,  and  by  the  Arab  traders,  and  being,  moreover,  used 
more  or  less  in  all  those  districts  to  which  Arab  traders  have 
penetrated.  I  soon  became  convinced  that  the  Swahili  be- 
longs to  an  entirely  different  class  of  languages  from  the 
Malagasy ;  and  in  examining  tho  vocabulary  I  could  not  find 
any  resemblance  to  Malagasy  in  the  words  expressing  e!©- 
mcntarv'  notions  and  common  objeets.  I  did  find  some  forty 
words,  and  probnbly  others  might  be  traced,  that  greatly 
resembled  the  Malagasy,  Some  of  these,  however,  are  of 
Arabic  origin,  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  Mada- 
gascar by  the  Arabs  using  their  own,  language,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  Swahili  at  all.  My  list  was 
chiefly  intei-csting,  bec^iuse  it  contained  principally  aucb 
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words  as  would  naturally  bo  introduced  as  tte  result  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  For  inBtanco,  the  SlalagaRy  word  for 
'  ship  *  sambo,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Swahili  ckamho 
*  dhow.*  Then  the  Jfalagaey  names  for  some  of  the  domestic 
animals  are  evidently  from  the  same  source ;  for  example, 
'the  dog'  ambda  (Sw.  tt^tm),  *the  goat'  Astf  (Sw.  mhtzi)^ 
•the  ox'  dmhij  {Sw.  ngomhe),  'the  aas'  ampiifidra  {Sw.  piimia), 
'the  guinea  fowl'  akdnga,  and  probably  'the  fowl'  akoho 
(Sw.  k'ltkti).  These  words  are  the  more  interesting,  as  some 
of  them  are  the  verj*  names  to  which  Crawfiird  called  atten- 
tion as  not  being  of  Malay  origin.  From  them  wo  learn 
that  some  of  tho  domesticated  animals  were  introduced  from 
tho  African  side.  The  names  of  the  'cockroach'  kalaldo 
(Sw.  makalnlao)  and  *  centipede '  trdmbo  (Sw,  taandu)  are  also 
simitar;  and  one  of  the  Malagasy  words  for  'crocodile* 
mdmba,  is  an  African  introduction  ;  the  other  name,  ro(}t/,  is 
Malay.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  the  names  for  the 
*onion*  (P)  ton^dh  (8w.  kitongo),  'cucumber'  roa-tdngo  (Sw. 
ianffo),  and  the  'date'  antrhtdry  (Sw.  tetide),  Tho  nomcs  of 
the  scales  used  for  weighing  money,  mizdna^  and  of  some  of 
the  money,  and  also  of  two  of  tho  nnraea  of  tho  week,  viz. 
Alaknm\iiij  'Thursday,'  and  Zomd  'Friday,'  are  also  the 
same,  or  nearly  eo,  in  tho  Swahili  and  the  Malngnsy,  but 
these  words  are  all,  I  believe,  Arabic.  Among  articles  of 
mcrcbandi^  I  found  the  names  for  'a  piece  of  cloth'  gdra^ 
'  eilk '  fiariri,  used  in  Malagasy,  however,  of  fine  calico  or 
cambric,  'paper'  taititdsy  (Sw.  karatmi),  and  'gum  copal' 
satidardsy  (Sw.  sandarmi).  Indeed  almost  every  word  I  could 
find  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  convince  me  that  the 
Swabili  element  in  the  Malagasy  was  tho  result  of  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  traders  from  Zanzibar  and  other  places  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  they  would  by  no  means 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  Malagasy  is  an  African 
language.  In  conBrmation  of  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween the  MalagiLsy  and  tho  languages  spoken  on  tho  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  it  was  noticed  long  ago,  and  may  still  bo 
observefl,  that  African  slaves  introduced  into  Madagascar 
find  nothing  in  common  between  their  own  language  and  the 
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Malagas}%  and  have,  with  maoh,  difficulty,  to  acquire  a  nev 
lan^age. 

Tbat  an  Arabic  element  oxists  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Malagasy  haa  long*  been  well  known.  The  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  of  the  months,  and  other  words,  had  been 
identified.  But  a  year  ago  a  very  full  and  valuable  paper 
was  written  by  Mr.  Dahlc,  entitled  "  The  Influence  of  the 
Arabs  on  the  Malagasy  Language  as  a  Test  of  their  Con- 
tribution to  Malagasy  Civilization  and  Superstition."  This 
paper,  like  several  others  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer,  wus  publitihod  in  tbo  Antananarivo  Annual,  for  Christ- 
mas  1876,  Under  various  headings,  such  as  Chronological, 
Astronomical,  and  Cognat«  Terms,  Terms  of  Salutation, 
Dress  and  Bod,  Money,  Musical  Instruments,  Terras  re- 
ferring to  Books  and  Writing,  Mr.  Dahio  shows  how  targe 
have  been  the  contributions  made  by  the  Arabs  to  Malagasy 
civilization. 

A  similar  examination  of  French  and  BugHsh  words 
adopted  by  the  Malagasy  would  show  how  these  nations,  too, 
hare  influenced  the  civilization  of  the  people.  From  the 
French  the  natives  have  derived  the  names  of  many  carpen- 
ters' tools,  for  '  tea'  ditiy  *  coffee '  kqf^,  *  silk'  Imda,  *  pomade ' 
pomadt/,  'fashion'  lamodt/,  'pattern'  tiusirina,  i.e.  memrey 

*  wiue '  dkdij,  'liquor'  ialikera,  'beer'  fabiira,  'eau  de  via' 
laodtFJ^,  *  verandah '  larard}%ganrtt  '  garden '  sariddy^  '  horso ' 
boavaiy,  *  donkey  '  horU;/,  '  saddle  *  /nni'ti/,  *  bridle'  hmbondij^ 

*  seal '  kasi;,  '  signature '  ionid,  '  salad '  middy,  *  mustard  * 
hmotddi/,  *  flour '  ia/iirina,  *  salts  '  t/tstf/^,  and  '  frying-pan  ' 
Ifipohhj,  etc. 

From  the  English  they  have  taken  such  words  as  '  book ' 
bdkn,  'Bible'  JiaiWy,  *  Testament'  Teaiiamhita,  'ahile' 
softiitra,  '  pen  '  pbnina,  '  pencil '  penisUy,  *  case '  k^sika,  *  cask  * 
kihftkti,  '  brick  '  bitika,  '  mark  '  mdrikat  '  square '  tokera,  and 
many  others. 

And  now  I  must  bring  this  paper  to  a  close.  I  have 
tried- to  show,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Malagasy  language  at  the  present  timo. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  moko  clear  both  what  haa  boea 
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done  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  points  upon 
which  least  is  known  are  naturally  those  that  afiect  its  rela- 
tion to  other  laBguages,  In  itself  the  language  of  the  Hovas 
is  comparatively  well  known.  It  is  used  for  purposes  of 
public  instruction  by  an  increasing  number  of  able  speakers, 
it  possesses  the  germs  of  a  literature,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  language  of  the  whole  island.  The  points  tliat  most 
Deed  fuller  csuminution  are  (1)  the  relation  of  the  Hova  to  the 
other  dialects,  and  (2)  its  preciic  place  in  the  Malayan  family. 
I  have  been  able  to  do  little  but  pa«8  in  review  the  various 
sources  of  informatioD,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  main  points  of  interest.  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid 
for  the  time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  if,  as 
the  result  of  this  evening's  meeting,  some  fresh  impulse  is 
given  to  the  study  of  a  language  possessing,  I  think,  an  un- 
usual amount  of  philological  interest. 

After  the  rraclinp  of  tho  pftpcr,  Mr.  'Whihnoe  from  Samoa,  and 
Mr.  Moulton  from  Tonpi,  both  boro  very  [lecidcd  testimony  to  the 
similarity  of  the  Malngaf^,  as  dcwribod  in  the  piiper,  to  the  Poly- 
nesian langnagftfi  gonerallv-  Since  this  pujior  luw  born  in  typo,  I 
bavu  rocL-ivod  fruin  3Ir.  Moulton  thu  follfinnuff  remurkH.  A  iias^al 
nj?  is  one  of  the  eummonest  sounds  in  the  rolynesian  lanRuoges ; 
and  in  the  Fijian  the  combinntiona  mi,  nd,  and  ndr  are  u.<ied.  Aa 
in  the  llnlagasy,  so  in  the  Folyactfion  hingua^'s  gcncmlly,  open 
syllables  nbaimd.  '\\*hat  is  said  in  the  paper  about  the  diAtinotnrag 
of  the  ruoti!  in  llie  KuluguKy,  and  the  casu  with  which  the  moiuiiug 
of  dprivatives  may  be  ktiowni,  is,  Mr.  Moulton  (yiyt,  pqiiaUy  true  in 
the  Poljiieifian  languages  ;  as  aim  is  what  is  twia  about  reduplica- 
tion and  about  the  incluHJvc  and  cxclasire  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouni.  In  TongueBu  the  partirle  ui<ed  in  forming  reciprocal 
verbs  is  /e,  which  nearly  rewmbles  the  if  of  the  Malagasy.  So, 
too,  a  partido  of  familinrity  i«  found  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  Ualugusy  ■'  and  the  JavunoBu  »i;  tliis  in  Touguese  is  spellcdyiV, 
hut  is  now  proiioimr-cd  nearly  as  if  written  si.  In  Fiiion  mi  is  used 
as  a  connctrtiTig  pariiitle,  u»  n  aiid  m  are  in  MaJagaiiy.  The 
Tonguese  forms  for  the  first  personal  pruuoun  are  eh*,  'al-^,  and  a«, 
which  are  all  very  nciu-  the  Mnlngasy  a^o.  Vmi  and  ni"  arc  used 
Bi  demonRtratiTe  pronouns  («i'ny).  F^ou  means  new,  as  tm  in 
Melagasy ;  tnht/M  nu-aus  king,  oa  iuj>n  in  Samotin,  and  /9w^o  in 
ValngaA}' ;  tnaaima  means  salt  {t^mdtina).  A  long  a  in  the  sign  of 
an  iuipcmtlTo ;  and  vaA«  is  used  in  forming  fractionals ;  thus  the 
Tonguese  vahetolu  (^)Ethe  Malagasy /ciAiT/d&. 
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YI.— THE  ANGLO-CYMRIC  SCORE.     By  Alexastokr" 
J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 


Is  my  original  paper  on  Palacotype,  read  7  Dec.  1866, 
exactly  eloren  years  Rgo  this  eveningr  and  printed  in  the 
Transactioua  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  following 
year,  I  gave  as  a  spccimou  of  Palaeotypic  Writing  of  hitherto 
"unwritten  English"  (Ex.  2}  what  I  described  as  a  "method 
of  '  scoring  sheep,'  as  used  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire,  written 
down  from  the  dictation  of  two  Yorkshire  ladies."  These 
are  the  versions  numbered  C  1  and  G  4  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  paper,  taking  the  variants  of  C  4.  I  repeated  these 
versions  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for 
1870,  p.  117,  as  an  example  of  "  Universal  Glosaic," — an  ex- 
tension of  the  ["  N"eu  Sistem  ov  Tngglish  Spoling,  proapoa'zd 
faur  konkur-ent  eus,  in  aurdor  too  remidi  Hhi  difekis 
widhou't  ditrak'ting  from  dhi  valeu  ov  our  prezent  aur- 
thog'mfi,"]  which  is  there  explained  on  pp.  80-113,  and 
will  be  hero  aasumod  to  be  kDonn  eulhciently  well  to  under- 
stand tho  use  of  it  in  spelling  some  of  the  following  ex- 
amples,'— heading  them  as  "  Scoring  Sheep  in  the  Yorkshire 
Dales."  The  specimen  was  in  each  cose  selected  because  it 
had  then  never  been  written  so  far  as  I  knew,  or  yet  know,' 
and  therefore  famished  a  convenient  example  of  tho  power 

>  Oloauo  Bfl  applieil  to  A\&i^etA  b  very  tnWy  esplained  in  tbe  Appendix  to  Ur. 
Bvortby'*  paper  od  He  Wi^t  SdinenfUhirif  Dialect,  Traiu  Philwl.  Soc.,  1S75-9, 
p.  318,  Mad  OJU  bMD  tutiMl  hy  him  in  both  hjji  pa;><>n)  on  that  subject.  For  the 
porpoM*  of  this  IMpttr  it  is  cmiugh  to  ante  t^iut  rt,  mi,  aa,  au,  oa,  oo,  htite  tlujjr 
ftoundi  in  mI,  ai\,  ima,  caw\,  coal,  cjkI,  and  (',  f,  f,  o.  h,  ho,  hare  tho  vowel  Mtmda 
in  knit,  nrt,  rn'rt,  knot,  dull,  tmll ;  sImi  Unit  itc,  ah,  um,  reprcAent  brooder  ioand« 
of  tltA  preceding  t,  at,  v,  ma  that  y,  U',  ii,  added  to  a  vowel  fonn  diphtbon^ 
with  it,  as  aaj/  ia  aw]i\  aaw  Iti  oifl,  >'»  in  nmr,  ru  En  pair.  Al«ct  dh,  :/i,  rtv  ns^ 
for  ih,  I,  in  fAe.  vinoo,  and  thiit  rV,  d'r,  represent  a  ven-  dental  (unn  of  tr,  dr,  • 
eummon  in  wmie  of  our  dinlei^ta.  Tlie  mined  period  (')  maika  the  pliin<  of  tbe 
aKont,  und  when  plni'iecl  nHvr  a  vowfl  Hhtvn  tbnt  it  u  loog,  hut  when  placed 
after  a  consonant  or  the  y,  u-.  n  of  x  dipbtbonff,  it  ahoTTi  that  tbe  preceding 
Towel  i«  ilioit.  V'lird*  priatcd  iu  Glumiv  iii  thij>  puper  arv  plaat^d  UitwucD  M^usns 
bnuilceU  []. 

*  It  was  eren  printed  before  the  American  Veruoo  F  S,  which  did  not  appear 
tiU  186». 
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,of  the  orthography  proposed.  The  vcraion  C  1  had  heen 
Lrepeated  to  me  as  a  puzzle  to  see  if  I  could  write  it,  by  a 
niece  of  my  wife,  who  had  learned  it  froiu  her  nurse  in 
Swaledale,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Toriants  were  fiimiahed  hy 
my  wife  herself,  who  came  from  Wenaleydale,  Yorkshire, 
and  had  also  learned  it  in,  her  youth.  MTien  it  waa  printed 
for  the  second  time  in  my  Gloastc,  I  thought  thai  I  had 
quite  done  with  it,  and  I  was  beginning  almost  to  forget 
its  existence,  wben  I  received  a  letter  dated  21  Feb.  1871, 
from  Dr.  J,  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
U.S.,  who  bus  made  a  speciulty  of  the  Xorth  American 
Indian  LanguagtiS,  and  has  sinco  served  his  year  as  President 
of  the  American  Philological  Association.  His  ocquulntunce 
vith  these  languages  is  well  shewn  by  his  recent  report  upon 
them,  in  one  of  the  Presidential  Addresses  of  Dr.  Horns 
(Tliiloloj^ical  Trans,  for  187C).  In  his  letter  to  mo  Dr. 
Trumbull  said  that:  "Some  years  ago,  a  writer  for  the 
Hintoricnl  Magazine  (the  American  Notes  ami  Quertea)  called 
attention  to  a  Bcrics  of  numerals  formerly  used  by  a  tribe 
of  Indians  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  State  of  Elaine,  and 
'  handed  down  through  the  agency  of  a  deeply  graven 
tradition.'  The  writer  suggested  that  these  numerals  might 
have  been  brought  here  by  Madoc  or  his  companions." 
Then,  after  quoting  a  passage  from  Kohl,  which  will  bo 
given  in  F  9,  Dr.  TrumbuU  proceeded  to  say :  "  I  have 
Dot  been  able  to  follow  back  the  '  deeply  graven  tradition ' 
further  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  lust  century, — and  I 
have  not  at  all  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  tho  antc-Columbon 
introduction  of  these  numerals.  Yet  it  was  certain  that 
they  were  not  of  [North  American]  Indian  origin, — and 
that  they  must  have  come  to  the  tribe  by  which  they  were 
lised  from  tho  other  side  of  tho  Atlantic.  I  never  suspected 
them  to  bo  Torkxhin;  till  I  found,  among  your  examples, 
that  they  were  employed  in  *  Scoring  Sheep  in  the  York- 
ahire  Dales.' — I  have  a  tolerably  good  collection  of  local 
and  provincial  glossaries  and  illustrations  of  English  dialects, 
— including  all,  or  nearly  all  that  has  been  published  on 
the  dialects  of  Yorkshire  and  tho  Borders.    But  I  cannot 
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find  any  of  this  *  scoring,' — probably  becjiuse  I  do  not  know 
vbere  to  look  for  it."     See  end  of  note  to  C  13. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  with  the  version  marked  F  9 
below,  and  a  compiirLsou  of  that  list  with  C  1  showed  un- 
mistakably that  both  must  have  been  dorived  from  the  same 
source.  This  most  unexpected  discovery*  of  a  non- indigenous 
Bjstem  of  counting  up  to  2U  in  places  so  far  apart  and  so 
differently  lubabited^  as  the  North  of  Yorkshire  and  the 
forroerly  Indian  part  of  Maine,  naturally  excited  my  interest, 
and  I  immediat«;ly  endeavoured  to  get  raoro  information  in 
England,  while  Br.  Trumbull  was  on  tho  look  out  for  further 
traces  of  this  system  of  counting  among  the  Indians.  By 
6  Feb.  1874  I  was  able  to  lay  before  the  Philological  Society 
twcnty-fiTe  varieties  of  this  system  of  counting  which  I 
had  found  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Korthumbcrland,  Rox- 
burghBhiro,  and  "Westmorland,  including  three  'Indian' 
forms  which  I)r.  Trumbull  had  then  discovered.  Pressure  of 
other  work  prevented  mo  from  doing  more  than  print  a  proof 
of  these  different  versions  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  Pbilological  Society,  who  assembled  to  hear  me  read 
my  paper  on  that  day,  but  this  was  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
for  several  other  'Indian*  os  well  as  English  versions  have 
since  come  to  hand,  and  I  am  now  able  to  give  you  the 
results  of  a  verj'  careful  examination  of  no  lees  than  forty-five 
which  are  appended  to  this  paper,     [See  next  page,  line  20.] 

The  Kev.  T,  £llwood.  Rector  of  Torver,  near  Coniston, 
who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  whom  I  received  great 
assistance,  introduced  the  subject  before  the  Cumberland  and 
"Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society  at 
ita  meeting  at  Furuess  Abbey  on  16  Aug.  1877,  and  his 
paper  was  printed  in  the  Barrow  Timet  for  25  Aug.  1877, 
under  tho  title  of  "  Numerals  formerly  nsed  for  shoep- 
Kjoring  in  the  Lake  Country  with  their  affinities,"  in  which 
he  attributed  thom  to  a  "Welsh  origin,  as  I  had  done  on 
6  Feb.  1874,  when  I  printed  tlie  Welsh  and  Gaelic  numerals 
on  my  proof,  to  shew  thul  the  afliuities  were  AVelsh  and  not 
Gaelic,  although  several  of  my  informants  stated  that  the 
numerals  were  of  Scotch  origin.     Both  theories  would  ba 
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)noiled,  as  I  pointed  out,  by  supposing  tliem  to  have 
come  from  the  ancient  Cumbrian,  or  Strathclyde  kingdom. 
To  Mr.  Ellwood'a  kiudiieas  I  owe  the  versions  A  1,  B  6,  0  9, 
lOf  14,  15,  F  2,  U  2,  and  other  aesistaucc. 

In  September,  1877,  the  Ilev,  Isaac  Taylor,  having  be«n 
lat«ly  established  as  Hector  of  Scttnngton,  near  New  M&lton 
in  Yorkshire,  re-disoovered  the  Rathmell  vereion,  A  2  belov, 
(one  of  thoae  which  I  printed  for  the  Philological  Society 
in  1S74),  and  sent  it  to  the  Aifienctum,  where  it  appeared 
on  15  Sept.  (No.  2603,  p.  338),  and,  adopting  the  theory 
that  they  "are  a  relic  of  the  language  of  the  Britiah 
kingdom  of  Strath  Clyde  or  Cumbria,"  oamed  them  *Uhe 
Ancient  British  Numerals."  His  letter  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  several  other  letters  have  appeared  on  the  subject, 
from  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  aomo  of  the  versions 
here  examined.  In  July,  1878,  Mr.  Taylor  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  in  MS.  a  large  number  of  letters  and 
oonununications  which  he  had  received,  and  to  these  I  owe 
the  versions  A  6,  B  7,  8,  C  16,  F  12,  13,  1*1, 15,  and  several 
notes.  The  forty-five  versions  which  I  was  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  Society  when  this  paper  was  read,  have  thus 
increased  to  fifty-three,  to  which  my  analysis  has  been  ex- 
tended. 

Afl  the  result  of  my  examination  if  to  shew  that  these 
numerals  are  Anglicised  Welsh  with  curious  interpolations, 
and  08  the  numerals  are  strictly  limited  to  twenty,  I  propose 
to  call  the  system  the  Anglo-Cymric  *  Score,  leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  Cymric  means  simply  Welsh,  or  both 
Welsh  and  Cumbrian. 

The  subject  was  by  no  means  exhausted  in  my  paper,  as 
originally  laid  before  the  Society.  On  10  Bee  Mr.  Ellwood 
recul  another  paper  before  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society  at  its  meeting  at 
Whitehaven,  when  the  whole  subject  was  discussed,  and  from 
this   I   gathered  much  information,  which  ie  incorporated 

*  PMnoosM  Cgmrit  as  [Kumrik],  the  Cjfmr-  bda^  conBidered  u  Wekh,  and 
ah*  •*>  a  BUK  Rnc*'**'  tcrmimUiijii. 

SI 
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with  my  paper  as  now  printed.'      Thus  mnoli  by  way  of 
preface. 

The  nature  of  these  nnmerals  is  as  follows.  They  are 
limited  to  20,  that  is,  a  Score.  The  first  10  have  all  dif- 
ferent names,  which  Tary  considerably  in  the  dificreDl 
versiona  known.  After  10,  the  counting  proceeds  by  forma 
equivalent  to  1+10,  2+10,  3+10,  4+10.  There  is  then—' 
generally  at  least — a  new  word  for  15,  and  the  count  pro- 
ceede  by  1  +  15,  2+15,  3  +  15,  4+15,  and  finally  there  is 
in  general  a  new  word  for  20.  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  "Welsh,  where  however  the  name  for  15  is  really 
5+10,  but  the  composition  disguises  it,  and  it  is  used  aa 
a  new  word  in  the  expressions  for  1  +  15,  2+15,  3  +  15 
4+16.  This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  Celtic  langunge,^ 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  Oaelic  an< 
Manx  numerals  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ap- 
pendix I.,  1-5.  This  peculiarity,  therefore,  in  naming  16, 
17,  18,  19,  stamps  the  Score  as  moat  unmistakably  Welsh  in 
its  construction. 

Notwithstanding  great  variations  in  pronunciation,  the 
words  for  4,  5,  10,  15,  20,  bear  an  unmistakable  resemblanca 
to  the  old  "Welsh  peiuar,  pimp,  rUr,  ptfinthee,  wxnt,  an< 
the  modem  pedtcar,  pump,  deg,  pymfheg,  and  ngain.  Thei 
is  therefore  a  great  likeness  between  this  and  the  Welsl 
Score.  The  word  for  1  is  also  very  nearly  "Welsh,  ««,  but  it 
has  been  coufuscd  with  the  northern  dialectal  word  yan  by  a 
process  of  which  the  connecting  links  are  preserved.  The 
names  for  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  have  no  distinct  relation  to  the 
"Welsh  or  any  other  Celtic  language,  as  will  appear  from  the 

'  Tfacw  two  ijopen  bsvo  been  tubaequetLlly  printol  in  (be  Trannctiou  of  tii* 
Combcrluid  uul  Wactnorlud  Andouarian  Sodetr,  and  tho  iqiante  reprint 
bean  tb«  uUo  "The  Audcol  British  Nomenli  with  thrrir  afSnitios,  as  ooDtaionl 
in  the  numerala  fonneriT  uacd  for  sheep  aoarinf;  in  the  I.nVti  Cminln'-"  By  thii 
npriat  t  hav«  eorreclM  the  venions  A  1,  C  B,  C  U.  U  2,  witich  Mr.  Ellvood 
hi^  commoniostcd  to  nw  in  U8.,aad  G  10,  which  appeand  in  the  S^rrwi?  Tlwrn, 
and  Kbts  added  B  fl,  which  waa  mvta  at  tho  rraomg  of  t3ie  wtond  paMtr.  t 
ham  alio  added  Hrerol  notea  and  obaerrativiu  from  tbcM  pamin,  aad  «oma 
eorreetiaiiB  made  an  the  proof  bjr  Hr.  Ellwood,  all  of  which  an  fully 
aclmowledpvd  beluw.  Tim  MS.  of  Ibv  praent  paper  was  vent  to  Mr. 
EUwood  for  lue  at  the  Whit«haTDii  mnrtanff.  and  it*  pablicatioB  va«  deb)eii 
in  order  to  inclade  anr  r«nar1u  found  in  Mr.  Ellwood'a,  and  thna  gire  thu 
ntmoet  inlonuation  on  tne  nibject  at  prwcDt  nttuinable. 
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other  scores  in  the  Appendix,  nnd  form  the  principal  diffi- 
coltiea  in  the  investigation.  They  vary  very  much  in  the 
dilTeroDt  versions,  and  apparently  follow  entirely  different 
types,  which  it  is  not  easy  either  to  discover  or  account  for. 

The  use  of  this  Score  in  England  is  various.  There  is 
evidence  of  its  having  been  used  for  scoring  sheep,  because 
not  only  is  this  frequeiiLly  truditiunaUv  lilBnnBd  (see  notes 
to  I.  4,  in  Appendix,  and  to  C  I,  a,  5,  8,  10,  16,  F  U),  but 
one  of  my  informants  actually  beard  it  so  used  at  Helmslcy 
Blackmore,  near  Scarborough  (H  IJ.  This  use  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  become  obsolete.  There  is  evidence  that  it  ia  used 
^sy  old  women  to  count  their  stitches  in  knitting  (A  2,  C 1^). 
Most  people,  however,  merely  recollect  it  as  a  strange  piece 
of  gibberish,  which  they  retail  from  memory,  extending  some- 
times more  than  fifty  years  back,  and  in  the  process  neces- 
sarily either  forget  or  alter  the  words,  to  which  they  attach 
no  value  or  importance,  regarding  thorn  as  an  idle  curiosity. 
The  Score  in  fact  seems  to  have  descended  t-o  be  a  plai'thing, 
especially  of  girls  and  boys  at  school,  used  for  the  purposes 
of  "  counting-out,"  that  is,  of  determining  who  is  to  take  au 
objectionable  part  in  a  game,  or  to  be  excluded  from  some- 
thing desirable  when  the  admissible  number  is  limited  (A  4. 
Bl,  '2,  3,  4.  Dl,  2,  FI,  G  1,  2).  Now  these  schoolboys 
have  contrived  to  pervert  the  original  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Several  versions  of  the  Score  have  certainly  been  thus  used, 
and  some  of  tliem  shew  the  strangest  and  most  inorganic 
changes.  The  schoolboy  looked  upon  them  merely  as  queer 
sounds,  and  had  no  compunction  in  making  them  queerer. 
;  Con  the  curious  rh^ining  forms  for  2  i%  3,  for  6  &  7,  and  tor 
8  &  9,  hare  arisen  in  a  similar  manner?  The  schoolboy 
tgeoins  was,  however,  not  content  with  tlie  original.  It  ofton 
tacked  on  other  nonsense,  provided  it  rhymed,  and  instead  of 
proceeding  by  fives  as  in  the  original,  generally  chose  fours, 
compare  counting  cherry-atones  as:  "Soldier,  sailor,  tinker, 
tailor, — gentleman,  apothecary,  ploughboy,  thief,"  or  "  This 
year,  next  year,  some  time,  never." 

In  class  K  of  the  Appendix,  I  give  numerous  examples 
of  these  countings-out,  only  some  of  which  retain  any  words 
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reSGtubling  those  in  the  Score.'  Bcstdce  schoolboys,  nurses 
seized  bold  of  the  Score  to  amuse  babies  and  keep  them  quiet, 
or  give  them  sonicthing  to  do  (A  3,  B  7,  C 1,  4,  7, 9,  15).  The 
first  example  I  heard  from  my  wife's  niece  (C 1)  was  learned 
from  her  iiurae  iu  this  way.  uo  sense  whatever  being  attached 
to  the  words.  It  was  also  natural  that  sounds  resembling 
known  Knglish  words  should  be  reduced  to  an  English  form. 
Thus  Welsh  un  ar  hymtheg  might  be  mispronounced  [ecfln  a 
buom&k],  and  then  be  heard  as  [yaan'  ubuo'u],  being  taken 
to  mean  "ono  above,  the  last  number/'  and  Welsh  ugain  for 
20,  might  be  reduplicated  to  [giu  ugeeti'n],  and  taken  to  mean 
"begin  again."  We  have  other  forms  of  reduplication  ibr 
this  word,  in  whicK  the  Latin  equivalent  riginti  would 
scarcely  be  recognised.  I  may  say  at  ouce,  that  one  of  my 
own  principal  interests  in  this  Score  consists  in  the  extra- 
ordinary  variety  of  forms  that  have  arisoa  from  words  oon- 
sidered  to  be  utterly  meaningless,  which  were  never  written, 
but  passed  entirely  by  oral  tradition  from  a  speaker  who  mis* 
pronounced  to  one  who  misheard,  misreoollccted,  and  mi^ 
repeated.  In  this  respect  alone  the  e.^amination  of  those 
curious  forms  has  considerable  licguisLiu  interest. 

As  to  the  locality  over  which  this  Score  prevailed,  it  is 
difHcult  to  speak  precisely.  It  would  seem  to  have  existed 
over  the  old  Cumbrian  kuigdom,  and  to  have  been  thence 
exported.  But  to  decide  that  these  numerals  are  port  of  the 
original  British  speetih  there  prevalent,  would  require  great 
theoretical  boldness.  The  IIcy,  Isaac  Taylor,  indeed,  felt  no 
hesitation  about  the  matter.  With  fifty -three  examplei 
before  me,  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  deciding,  but  iucliue  to  re- 
gard them  as  a  compai^tively  recent  importation.  It  was  said 
that  one  of  these  [A  1),  from  Duuuurdule,  High  Furueay,  was 
learned  thirty  years  ago,  from  a  Welshman  who  come  to 
work  at  the  mines  there.    But  subeoquent  inquiry  rather 

<  In  the  Miit  HiU  Jtfofmnf,  gcX  up  far  Uie  hoys  of  Mill  Hill  Scboot,  of  which 
Dr.  SVeymontti  (a  member  of  our  C'oundl)  u  Head  MKator,  and  Dr.  Mamj  (Vicf 
Prutiilt^nl,  wtien  tlii*  paper  tra*  imm),  hut  now,  Jitlr  IS'S,  l*r(!aiil(;nt  nf  oqr 
Soci«tT]  is  another  mnstw,  iin  aliQo»t  vihaivtiTe  colftTCtioD  nf  rocb  lormnliB  ii 
givfB,  in  the  nunbcri  tor  June,  Octnber,  aud  Cecfimber,  IS77,  which  I  had 
scriileBtully  nvt  at  hnuil  when  this  pnp^r  n-iu  read,  but  vUich  1  have  put  under 
oonthbution  tor  my  Appnidii. 
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dissipates  that  myth,  aud  not  only  have  the  names  in  that 
Tersion,  2  peinn,  3  pam,  6  lYAy,  7  mitht/,  8  oivet-a,  9  hiicra,  no 
relation  to  the  corresponding  Welsh  words,  but  the  Score 
must  have  been  in  the  country  long  before  this  Welshman 
mad^  his  appearance.  Thus  B  H  seems  to  have  been  there 
a  century  sooner.  The  lady  who  sent  F  14  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
said  she  heard  these  words,  2  teiH,  3  Mhern,  6  nhavem^ 
7  laclerttj  8  ko,  9  dehfra,  actually  used  by  Welsh  drovers  in 
Sussex.  If  so,  the  Welshmen  must  have  learnt  them  in 
England,  and  more  probably  the  lady  mistook  the  nationality 
of  tho  drovers,  for  a  Snssex  furraer  heflrd  Welsh  drovers  count 
in  Welsh,  and  his  report,  of  course  grossly  disfigured,  given 
at  the  end  of  the  not©  to  I.  1,  serves  to  shew  how  Welsh 
counting  strikes  English  ears.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
reeemblanc«  between  the  two  in  respect  of  the  numbers 
just  cited.  Those  who,  like  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Atfientfum 
for  17  November  (No.  2612,  p.  629),  first  moke  a  selection 
of  the  names  for  6,  7,  8,  9,  then  re-sort  them,  and  finolly 
identify  the  sounds  with  the  Welsh  names,  as  for  example 
doeera  or  deberu  with  «««*,  do  not  seem  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  great  complexity  of  the  problem.  There  are  up- 
wards of  thirty  forms  of  6,  and  at  least  as  many  of  7  in 
my  fifVy-three  versions.  There  are  perhaps  three  principal 
groups  of  the  pair  6  &  7,  each  containing  ruthor  widely  diver- 
gent forms,  and  a  few  forms  which  I  cannot  group  at  all, 
forming  altogether  nearly  us  many  different  pairs  of  names 
as  there  are  versions.  Again,  8  &  9  fail  into  three  principal 
groups,  and  some  isolated  forms,  also  giving  nearly  as  many 
pairs  as  there  are  versions.  It  socms  to  be  thoroughly  un- 
scientific to  sort  those  words  at  pleasure,  select  some  of 
them,  and  identify  the  resulting  words  with  Welsh  or  Old 
Cymric.  It  would  appear  to  be  best  at  first  to  collect  the 
materials  carefully,  ascertjiining  what  the  words  really  are, 
and  to  what  order  they  are  assigned,  and  then  to  group  them 
according  to  their  phouetio  affinities.  This  is  what  I  have 
attempted  to  do  in  the  present  paper.  But  I  must  own  tliat 
I  have  not  succeedtxl  in  uuravelUug  the  mystery  of  3,  3,  6^ 
7,8.9. 
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The  principal  area  of  this  Score  would  appear  to  be 
Cumberland,  Westmorlaad,  the  K,  W.  of  Laucatibire,  and 
N.  W.  of  Yorkshire,  with  the  adjoining  part  of  Burbam. 
There  are  tracea  in  Roxburghshire,  Renfrewshire,  Northum- 
berland, Mid,  £u8t  aud  South  Yorkshire,  which  may  be  all 
nioro  or  lew  importations  from  the  other  areo.  When  S. 
Lancashire,  East  Liuculushire,  Kpping,  aud,  still  more 
strangely,  North  American  India  oontribute  their  quota, 
we  may  bo  sure  that  the  versions  givea  aro  entirely  exotic. 
In  the  subsequent  list  I  give  the  locality  where  each  verHion 
was  heard,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  But  there  is 
no  evident  connection  between  the  locality  and  the  Score, 
wliich  waa  clearly  carried  in  memory  far  away  from  (he 
time  and  place  where  it  waa  first  hoard.  Each  version  ap- 
pears in  the  orthography  in  which  it  reached  me,  except 
when  it  was  in  Palocotypc,  which  I  have  replaced  by  Glossie, 
and  when  any  version  was  given  me  by  word  of  mouth, 
I  have  given  it  iu  Glossio.  Of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
other  versions  I  am  never  quite  sure,  and  I  must  leave  the 
reader  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  them.  The  following 
arrangement  according  to  the  !uc»ilities  where  the  several 
versions  have  been  found  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare 
the  versions  from  this  point  of  view. 

Cumberland,    E.     Culgaith,  near  Penrith>  F  1. 
E«kdale,  C  14. 
Wasdale  Head,  11  2. 
Borrowdale,  C  10. 
Kirkby  Stephen,  C  11. 
Heard  on  Stanhope  Moors, Burhain, 
C16. 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Dales,  B  6. 
North  Lancashire.     Coniston,  0  9. 

Dunnerdale,  A  1. 
Allcndnlo,  B  2. 
Weardale.  A  4  &  B  4. 
Teesdale,— Ashgill  Head,   E  2, 
Middleton  C  5. 


N.E. 

aw. 

8. 
Westmorland. 


South  Northumbcrlond. 
Durham. 


Yorkshire,  North  Hiding.    Swolodale.— Marrick,  0  I.  2  &  3. 

Reetb,  C  13. 
Arkengartbdale,  A  3. 
Wensleydale, — Spennithome,  C  4. 

WoodhaU,  0  12. 
Teesdale,— Forest  of.  B  5.     Hol- 

wic-k,  B  3. 
Lunedale,  C  6. 
South  Holme,  C  8. 
Helmslev  Bkokmore,  H  1 
Whitby,'  F  15. 
Iloltbv,  F  3 

Nidderdale,  Greenhow  Hill,  E  L 
Stamford  Bridge,  C  7 
Pockliugton,  B  7. 
Rathmell,  A  2. 
Knar eabo rough,  C  15. 
Huddersfield,  F  11. 
Sowerby  Bridge,  Halifax,  B  L 
Leeds,  0  i. 
S.W.  Border,  F  12. 
Rochdale,  A  5. 
Penketh,  Warrington,  F  13. 
G2. 
F2. 
Fit 

Roxburgh  shire,  D  1. 
Renfrewshire,  D  2. 
Co.  Mayo,  A  fi. 


-f  East  Riding. 
-,  West  Riding. 


South  Lancashire. 

East  Lincolnshire. 
Essex. 

Surrey  and  Sussex. 

Scotland. 


Ireland, 
^fiited  States  of  America,  supposed  Indian. 

Vermont,  F  4. 

Maine,  F  9. 

Massachusetts,  F  10. 

New  Hampshire,  F  7. 

Rhode  Island,  F  5. 

Ohio,  F  8. 

Connecticut,  F  G. 
Holland    B  8, 
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Considering  thia  geographical  classificatiou  onsatisfoctoi 
I  have  attempted  to  arrange  them  by  the  peculiar  names 
of  the  first  four  numerals,  aa  follows.  ^^ 

Glass  A,  has  1  eitm,  2  peina,  3  para,  4  peddera ;  or  neai^* 
80}  and  consists  of  6  versions. 

Close  B,  1  can,  2  tedtif  3  tethera,  4  methei'a,  pethera,  or 
}cethfia.  Here  the  Welsh  wn,  nearly  [een],  is  taken  as  [eefin] 
or  in  Cumberland  [oe-aan],  which  prepares  the  way  for  the 
local  [yatm'].     There  are  S  Tersions  in  this  class. 

Class  0, 1  yan,  2  tan,  3  tdftera,  4  mefhera,  mtbem,  ot  ethmra. 
There  are  16  versions  in  this  the  most  numerous  class. 

Class  D,  is  a  slight  variant  from  Class  C,  1  [zeenuit]  or 
zaindiey  2  \jfen'di'\  or  taindie,  3  &  4  as  in  01a«w  C.  There  are 
but  2  of  these  versions,  and  both  arc  Scotch  "countings-out." 

Class  E,  is  abo  a  rariant  of  Class  C,  having  I  &  2  the 
same,  but  3  edera,  4  pedera.     It  also  contains  only  2  versions. 

Class  F,  1  eina,  3  i«ina  (varying  as  1  cena,  2  iecna)^  3 
tethery,  4  fethery,  has  15  versions,  and  among  them  the  7 
so-called.  North  American  Indian  versions,  all  obtained 
through  Americans,  the  last  (F  10)  having  been  received  as 
late  as  3  December  1877. 

Class  G,  1  tjan,  2  tan,  as  in  Class C,  but  3  Uthery,  A/elhery, 
as  in  Class  F,  has  only  2  vrrsions. 

Class  H,  almost  entirely  anglicised,  1  (fan,  2  daait,  3  anither, 
4  adither,  contains  only  2  incomplete  versions. 

Class  K,  cciuiisls  of  mere  "mnntings-out,"  which  contain 
traces  of  words  whence  tho  intercalated  numbers  in  the  Score 
may  have  been  derived.  They  are  numerous  and  varied,  yet 
formed  upon  a  tolerably  recogiiisablo  type.  Many  are  taken 
from  Halliwell,  and  others  have  been  added  from  the  MiU 
mu  Magazine  since  this  papor  was  read,  but  a  few  were 
specially  communicated  previously,  and  subsequently,  making 
more  than  two  dozen  in  all. 

All  these  versions  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  with  short 
iiot«fl  on  each  showing  how  they  were  obtained.  I  proceed 
to  consider  the  separate  words  for  the  numbers  1  to  10, 
15  &  20.  The  numbers  11  to  14,  and  16  to  19.  will  be  coa^ 
sidered  in  relation  to  10  &  15  respectively. 
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One.  This  has  eix  principal  forms. 

1.  Sen  (varying  as  w,  «jc,  eent,  e^^w,  in),  F2,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12.  This  18  mmt  like  the  Welsh  un,  which  is 
pronoanced  very  nearly  as  [ecii].  10  versions. 

2.  Eiua  (with  variants  /leiivi,  Jujna,  tni/,  n'n),  A  1,  2,  3,  4, 

6,  6,  B  6,  F  1,  16.  It  is  probably  derived  from  em  in  the 
same  way  that  the  vowel  >  changed  its  sound  from  the  ancient 
[ee]  to  the  modern  [aay].  9  versions, 

3.  Ban  (with  variants  edna  em  \e&n\  ain),  B  1,  2,  3,  4,  9, 

7,  8,  F  3,  13,  10.  The  sound  [ecftn]  or  [eie-an]  is  naturally 
formed  from  [een],  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  local  forma  of  the 
word  for  one  it  was  naturally  confounded  with  it,  and  as  [«eti, 
rti]  are  constantly  interchanged  in  dialects,  the  form  ['''dn] 
ahio  arose.  10  versions. 

4.  [F(?(J»],  a  mere  Tariety  of  [s'lln].  El,  completes  the 
transition  to  the  next  form.  1  vcraioD. 

6.  Yan  [ya/in*]  or  fjen,  varying  as  yah,  pafn,  C  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8.  9.  10,  U,  12,  13.  14,  15,  16,  E  2,  G  I,  2,  H  1,  2,  is 
the  principal  form,  shewing  that  the  Cymric  was  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  Engluih  element.  21  versions. 

6.  [Zft»nv/i]  and  mindifi,  D  1  &  2,  are  possibly  only  school- 
boy variants  of  een  and  ain,  as  [teen'di'\  and  taitit/ie  in  the 
same  Tersions  have  also  added  on  the  termination  -dig. 

2  versions. 

Tico.  This  had  no  leas  than  thirteen  forms.  The  Welsh 
wonl  dau,  nearly  [rforty],  may  indeed  bo  the  paront,  but 
another  origin  is  possible.  Wheu  4  mdhcra  waa  used, 
3  tethera  seems  to  have  been  coined  as  a  rhyme,  and  this 
being  confused  witli  t'other,  it  suggested  t'onc  as  a  natural 
antecedent,  more  or  less  reduced  to  its  local  form.  This  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  forms  2  tedn,  3  tether,  so  that  the  three 
first  names  became  the  local  forms  of  one,  Vone,  t'other.  And 
although  lean  may  have  been  merely  a  rhyme  to  edn,  as  in 
countings-out,  the  speakers  probably  regard  the  first  throe 
numbers  in  the  light  of  one^  I'one,  t'other.  The  fonna  are  aa 
follows : 

1.  Tearta  (with  variants  teiin  [ii&n,  iefi«]),  B  1,  2,  3,  4, 
6,  8,  05,  12.  13,  E  1,  F3,  13,  15.  13  vettioua. 
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2.  Taan,  tarn  [taiCin'],  tain,  taetta,  which  is  really  only  a 
variiinfc  of  the  pKcediug  form,  B  7,  C  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  14,  H  2. 

8  versions. 

3.  [Tetn'di]  and  taindie,  haying  an  added  die,  are  found  ia 
the  "  coimtinga-out"  B  1,  2.  2  versions. 

4.  Tyan,  varying  as  tiah  in  ono  syllable,  is  in  fact  a  variant 
of  No.  1  and  occurs  io  C  (j,  7,  10,  11,  15,  16.         6  versions. 

5.  Tan,  a  natural  ubridgiuent  of  tpan,  is  found  la  C  3, 
Gl,  2.  3  versions. 

6.  Dun,  a  mere  variant  of  tan,  U  1  only.  1  version. 

7.  3Wn,  varying  as  tee,  F  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11.    7  versions. 

8.  Teeni,  tena  in  F  4,  12.  2  versions. 
'    9.  Tin  in  F  2.  1  versioo. 

10.  Tein,  in  B  6,  E  2,  F  14.  3  versions. 

11.  Tiny  or  tyna  in  A  4,  F  1.  2  versions. 

12.  Deina,  a  variant  of  the  last  in  A  5,  1  version. 
AU  these  Noa.  I  to  12  ore  formed  on  one  type,  Cotw,  which. 

is  not  Welsh.     But 

13.  Peinn  or  mfinn,  ia  found  in  A  1,  2,  3,  6.       4  versions. 
This  peina  is  totally  unlike  Welsh,  although  it  occurs  in 

the  version  A  1,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  a  Welshman, 
and  is  difficult  to  understand  except  as  a  variant  of  ^•;«// 
(form  11),  the  speaker  merely  recollecting  that  it  rhymed  to 
etna  (used  for  one  in  all  the  three  versions  where  it  occurs), 
and  forgetting  the  proper  initial.  Similarly  for  meina.  Not 
one  version  contains  a  trace  of  the  Welsh  form,  which  lias 
no  n. 

On  observing  the  construction  of  the  countings-out  K,  aa 
respects  rhyrae  and  swing,  and  the  innate  sense  of  rhyroe 
and  swing  shewn  in  our  proverbs,  and  more  especially  in 
German  proverbs,  it  must  be  felt  impossible  to  consider  the 
words  of  the  Score  without  examining  its  remarkable  rhymes 
or  semi-rhymes,  and  its  swing.  I  have  just  gone  over 
1  &  2  separately,  but  a  new  light  seems  shed  on  the  sub- 
ject by  taking  them  together,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  do, 
treating  3  &  4,  and  then  6  &  7,  and  Enally  8  &  9,  in  the 
same  way. 

One  8f  Tvo.    We  have  five  groups.     1.  etna  peina,  2.  een 
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ken,  3.  eeun  keiin,  4.  pan  tyan,  &  5.  zeendie  temditf  which 
are  all  varianta  of  one  een,  teeti.    These  are  dietributed  thua 

1.  eiua  peina  A  1,  2 ;  eina  meina  A  G;  haaynu  |>aayQU 
A  3 ;  hyna  tyna  A  4 ;  iny  tiny  F  1 ;  clu  torn  B  6,  F  14 ; 
eina  deina  A  o,  which  are  grouped  together  because  the 
rhyme  evidently  renders  the  initial  coueonant  of  littlo  im- 
portance to  the  ear,  and  makes  it  therefore  very  liable  to 
alteration.  9  versions. 

3.  ene  tone  or  een  dene  in  F  5,  6.  7,  8,  9, 10 ;  eeni  tceni 
F4;intiaF2;  eeteeor  eena  deeoa  F  11 ;  hena  tcna  F  12, 

10  versions, 

3.  eana  teana  B  1,  een  teaa  B  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  F  13,  15, 
[efln  tefin]  F  3,  ain  tain  B  7.  10  versions. 

4.  [yaau'  taiuu]  C  1 ;  yan  taen  G  2,  3  (in  which  also  yan 
teaa  is  given  as  a  variant),  C  4,  9 ;  yan  tean  C  fi,  12 ;  [yaan* 
lyaan-J,  C  6,  7,  10,  U,  16;  [yaan  taan]  C8  (which  hoa  also 
[teetin]),  G  1,  2 ;  [yaan-  tiiiu]  C  13;  [yefln  todn]  E  1; 
yaena  taena  C  14;  yen  taen  II  2;  yan  tein  £  2;  [yaan 
damt]  H  1 ;  yah  tiah  C  \b.  22  versions. 

5.  [zccn'di  tcon'di]  D  1,  zaindie  taindio  D  2.      2  versions. 
Here  wo  find  perfectly  clear  rhymes  in  the  first  throe  groups 

and  the  last,  while  the  absence  of  rhyme  in  yan  lean  to  our 
ears,  is  do  absence  of  rh^'mo  in  the  ears  of  these  speakers, 
who  treat  them  as  practically  having  the  same  eudiug-.  Aa 
no  such  rhymes  occur  in  Welsh  or  any  Celtic  form,  though 
they  are  tho  very  life-blood  of  countings-out,  we  have  here 
a  BuSicieut  motive  fur  the  allerulion  of  the  form  for  2,  in 
addition  to  that  already  suggested.  Practical  dialectal  famili- 
arity with  t/an  tyan  has  mode  this  the  prevailiug  form. 

Three  b;  Four.  As  1  is  evidently  tho  same  as  tho  Welsh, 
and  may  have  iuflueuced  2  by  rhyme,  so  4  is  almost  always 
Welsh  and  has  ap|mrently  suggested  the  name  for  3.  The 
Welsh  for  4  is  pcdicar.  Tho  tc  drops  naturally,  and  pedder 
results,  which  is  readily  lengthened  by  "swing"  to  peddery 
or  pcdJcra;  the  ending  -eiy  being  constant  in  countings-out. 
In  the  regions  where  the  Score  is  chiefly  found,  there  is  a 
regular  dcntalisatioa  of  d  before  r  or  tho  final  -er.  This  con- 
aists  in  putting  the  tongue  as  much  against  tho  teeth  as  for 
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th,  and  is  written  in  GIomic  [/wrT-ffr],  The  dental  [tf] 
regularly  passes  in  many  dialects  into  [f/A],  ao  that  [ywrM'w], 
which  would  be  written  pffther  or  petha,  is  also  probable,  and 
is  iu  fact  frequently  found.  That  in  "nonsense"  words 
initial  p  should  vary  as  m,  w  and  /,  is  to  be  expected,  and  the 
/  might  readily  be  taken  as  s.  All  these  changes  really 
occur.  To  pether,  mi't/ter,  fef/ier,  the  word  t'ofher,  suggested 
by  /^a/i,  that  is,  fone  or  that  one^  easily  accommodated  itself, 
in  the  pronunciations  M/ier  tilher,  or  was  left  as  [^W/rrr]. 
Occasionally,  however,  mere  rhyme  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
and  [wT-^r,  edA-er'\  to  have  been  used. 

These  considerations  account  for  the  principal  pairs  in  thirty- 
five  versions.  As  regards  five  other  versions,  we  have  a  strange 
form  3  paira,  joined  to  a  nearly  regular  4  fiedtiera,  or  an 
irregular  4  pepra.  This  paira  I  cannot  properly  account  for. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  being  ;)f/Wrt  with  omitted  tfi,  which 
is  possible,  as  iu  tc/ie'er,  an  older  form  for  tcheifier,  and  may 
have  been  used  as  an  alliteration  to  peddsra.  In  that  case 
paira  peddera  would  be  a  shnrt  and  long  form  of  the  same 
word  used  in  two  senses,  as  [boon  buom*fit]  C  1 1,  both  forms 
of  Ifi,  but  used  for  15  &  20.  Two  of  the  remaining  versioua 
give  purely  English  forma,  as  Vofker  another,  which  again 
properly  mean  the  same  thing,  but  are  used  in  diffenoit 
■enses.  The  same  may  be  said  of  yan  tyan,  that  is,  om 
^oit€.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  only  theory  I  can  form  for 
paira  pfddera. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  the  groups 
I  tether  meiher^  2  tfther  fether,  3  fther  pethf'r  or  tether  ethtr, 
4  ptira  pedrOf  and  5  t'other  another.  The  actual  pairs  ore  aa 
follows : — 

1.  tether  mether  B  2,  3,  0  5;  tether  a-mether  D  2;  tethera 
mcthera  B  4,  6,  8,  C  I,  2,  3,  10,  13,  15 ;  tethery  melhery 
0  7,  8,  16;  [taed'-ere  maed'ere]  C  II;  [taedh'eri  mnudh-eri] 
D  1  ;  tithora  mithera  C  12 ;  teddcra  moddcra  0  14 ;  todderto 
meddorto  C9;  tethera  pethera  B  1,  7,  in  which  the  original 
initial  consonant  of  4  is  retained,  23  versions. 

2.  tether  fether  F  3,  5  (which  differs  only  in  orthography) ; 
tethery  fethery  F  1,  15,  G  2;  tethera  fethera  F  2,  11.   12, 
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13,  G  1  ;  [tudh-ur  fedher]  F  6,  8  ;  tutbera  futhera  F  14 ; 
'[tudh'eri  fedh'uri]  F  4;  tuthery  futhery  F  7;  tother  fither 
F  9;  [tudh'eri  sedh'eri]  F  10  (where  1  regard  [sedh'eri]  aa 
&  merely  mia-heord  [fedh'eri]) ;  tethcra  wcthera  B  6  (where 
«--  is  a  mere  variation  of/-}.  18  vereionB, 

3.  telbera  ethera  C  4 ;  [tcd]i*urum  edh'urum]  C  6,  in  which 
the  initial  consonant  of  4  is  lost;  [ed'-uru,  ped'-uru]  or 
[cdh'uru  pcdh'uru]  E  1,  in  which  the  initial  oonsouant  of  3 
ia  loet ;  ptderia  edderin  £  2,  in  which  perhaps  3  &  4  are 
transposed,  and  the  initial  consonant  of  4  is  kept.  4  Tcrsions. 

4.  pura   peddera   A   1  ;    paira   puttera  A   2  ;    [paetl'ru 
^p-haath'uru],  where  an  aspirate  is  introduced  after  the  p, 

A  3 ;  para   pepra  A  4 ;  para  pepera  A  6 ;  para  =  [paini] 
peppera  A  6.  G  veraiona. 

5.  [uaidh'u  udidhn]  11 1 ;  tudder  anudder  H  2.  2  versions. 
In  all  pairs  the  influence  of  rhyme  is  unmistakable,  and 

the  Cymric  3  ^-i  is  entirely  lost. 


I^ve.  This  forms  a  number  by  itself  and  is  the  key  of 
the  system.     The  want  of  a  fellow   (speaking  in  the  light 

'Of  countinga-out)  is  made  up  by  emphasis  and  pause.  The 
Welsh  5  piti/ip,  pronounced  nearly  as  IptmpJ,  is  at  the  hose 
of  aU.  The  mp  final  may  dwindle  into  p  as  pip,  or  be 
changed  into  i/j/'  us  ptm/,  which  ponsiblj'  may  generate  i/t 

y$B  pith,  or  as  «  might  be  added  as  in  pips  [;»/>'<']-  '^^^  P 
might  be  omitted  and  the  word  end  in  m,  which  would  easily 
produce  n,  so  that  oven  pen  might  be  a  perversion  of  pimp. 
Of  course  tho  initial  p  may  become  b,  m  (and  hence  »),  or^ 
These  consideration  a  account  for  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
one  forms  assumed,  but  mick  in  C  3  seems  to  have  been  part 
confusion  with  mtp  and  part  with  10  dick^  and  ^£R  in  A  3 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mistake,  or  one  of  the  pervtirfiiona 
of  common  names  of  numbers,  which  are  frequent  in 
countings-out.  The  following  aro  the  six  groups  into  which 
the  forms  may  bo  arrangod,  I.  with  initial  p  as  pimp;  2. 
with  initial  b  as  bam;  3.  with  initial  m  as  mimp  ;  4.  with 
initial/as ^'m/>;  5.  with  initial  ;i  as  uivif,  &.  6.  with  initial  I. 
The  actual  forma  are : 
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1.  pimp  A  1,  B  2,  6.  0  1,  2,  9,  10,  13,  14,  F  9 ;  pimpi 
B  7  ;  pump  A  6 ;  pip  B  5,  C  4,  5,  6,  8,  15,  E  2,  F  5.  6,  7 ; 
[u-pip]  H  i ;  pipe  B  1,  E  1 ;  pipsy  C  7 ;  pith  A  2  ;  pen 
A  4 ;  piun  A  6.  29  veraiona. 

2.  a-bamf  D  2;  [baom'be]  D  1.  2  versions 

3.  mimp  C  11 ;  mimpk  C  12  ;  mip  B  4  ;  mep  B  3  ;  inick 
G  3 ;  mincks  B  8.  6  versiona. 

4.  fimpF3;  fimFU;  GpCie,  F2,  4.  10,13,01;  fips 
F  11,  V^y  O  2,  written  phips  in  F  1,  15 ;  fib  F  8. 

14  versions. 

5.  nimph  H  2  {powibly  an  error),  1  voraion. 

6.  ten  Ad.  1  version. 
Six  Sf  Seren.     We  now  come  to  two  pairs  which  have 

puzzled  every  one  from  their  (p-eat  variety.  The  "Welsh, 
words  are  chtcech  naithy  pronounced  nearly  aa  [kwekh  saayth], 
yet  the  «  of  the  Score  generally  appears  in  the  first  woi 
I  am  unable  to  assign  what  could  have  been  the  original 
words.  [Hoet'uri  zoet'uri]  iu  D  1,  [hai'tes  aaites]  in  C  11, 
are  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  "Welsh,  chtcech  saith. 
Suppose  wo  start  then  from  those  sounds.  We  have  them 
perhaps  (by  no  means  certainly]  transposed  iu  »eaier  heaier 
D  2,  and  «»y  kdst/  0  7.  But  we  meet  most  commonly  an 
inserted  /  as  [ai'tu  siai-fti]  iu  G  1,  and  this  /  excludes  tha 
s  altogether  in  dim  htm  B  3,  and  hiit^r  lUUr  in  C  12,  If 
then  we  add  an  s  to  the  first  word,  merely  aa  a  fulcrum  to 
the  rhyming  syllable,  the  exact  consonant  being  indifTcrent, 
we  easily  get  [sai'tur  lai'tur]  in  E  1,  and  the  dental  [t'] 
falling  into  \th~\  or  [f/A]  as  usual,  sethera  lethera  might 
result  as  in  0  10,  which  are  already  wonderfully  far  away 
from  the  Welsh.  To  allow  of  pursuing  similar  analogies, 
I  have  constructed  the  following  groups  of  the  difiTorent  pairs 
of  forms  in  these  versions,  without  at  ail  pretending  to 
decide  that  they  arose  in  this  way. 

1.  Sij!  has  uu  initial  consonant,  or  only  an  initial  k,  and 
SfWi  has  also  either  no  initial  consonant,  or  any  initial 
consonant :  ith,  awith  A  2,  a  rhyme  possibly  duo  to  the 
peculiar  use  of  pith  for  5  ;  ithy  railhy  A  1 ;  ither  lather  F 1 ; 
azer  razer  E  2  ;  aisba  lowsha  G  2 ;  asy  kasy  0  T ;  [hai'taa 
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flai'tca]  C  11;  [heet'uri  zeet'uri]  D  1;  [hoi'turi  slai'turi] 
C  8 ;  ator  slater  F  13  ;  [aitu  alai-tu]  Q  1 ;  haata  alaata  0  9  ; 
atus  latus  B  3 ;  batus  latus  B  6 ;  hitter  Utter  C  12 ;  hofa 
lofa  0  14f  which  last  should  probably  mean  8  &  9. 

16  veraions. 

2.  Sir  commoDces  with  9,  or  sh,  and  Sereti  commences 
with  /:  [aaethu  lae'thu]  A  3;  sayther  laythor  F  7;  «iy* 
thera  lathera  R  8;  [gai'dhi  Ini'dhi]  F  10;  sethera  lethera 
C  10 ;  [eef'ru  lefru]  F  3 ;  [dhu  seez  dim  lair]  C  6 ;  satha 
lata  F  6  ;  sater  later  F  12  ;  [aai't'ur  lai-t'ur]  or  [seil't'ur 
left't'ur]  E  1 ;  aaitera  laitera  F  15  ;  sat  latta  F  6  ;  cfter  liter 
B  2;  oettera  letteraB7;  soterloter  F  8;  [saa'jis  laa'jis]  C  1; 
sargus  largua  C  2  ;  aeczar  leezur  CIS;  sharera  lar.kera  F  14, 
compare  S,  Q  scckora  Icckora  C  1*1,  and  see  end  of  last  group. 

19  versions, 

3.  Sijr  commences  with  «,  and  Sefen  with  any  couaonant 
bat  /  or  without  a  consonant :  satta  natta  A  4  ;  seza  nra  B  4 ; 
teesa  sora  C  3 ;  seeza  rura  C  4 ;  seza  azar  B  5,  C  5 ;  sica 
dica  B  1 ;  seater  heater  D  2  ;  sayta  ayta  F  11 ;  [sai'dhur 
tai'dhar]  or  [hai-dhnr  tai-dhur],  which  belongs  to  the  last 
group  F  4.  .  10  versions. 

4.  Other  pairs :  [defrtus  led'tus]  0  13 ;  toezie  leczio  C  16 ; 
lethera  raethera  F  2  (apparently  a  mistate  of  memory,  as 
methtra  should  bo  4,  but  sctlicra  Icthcra,  belonging  to  group  2, 
might  have  been  the  original)  ;  che-ster  nester  A  6 ;  [uyoo'nu 

]  H  1  wants  7 ;  oioer  pump  deiner  pump  A  5,  should  I 

think  mean  16  &  17,  the  score  is  defective  and  may  have 
l}oen  falsely  assigned  to  the  numbers,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  belong  to  the  next  case;  een-pimp  t<sjn-pimp  F  9, 
'which  is  not  an  error,  the  whole  sot  6,  7,  8,  9,  being 
«xceptioDally  formed  in  this  manner,  and  IG,  17,  18,  19, 
"being  formed  regularly  from  15.  The  version  H  2  does  not 
proceed  beyond  5.  8  versions. 

Eight  iff  Nine  present  as  much  dif&culty,  in  point  of  origin. 
Certainly  it  would  bo  a  wonderful  intuition  to  feel  the  Welsh 
iryM  now  in  any  one  of  the  pairs  that  we  meet  with  here. 
But  yet  three  principal  groups  may  be  distiuguiahed,  with 
an  omnium  gatherum  collection  of  isolated  pairs. 
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1.  niiymes  on  ow,  over,  orera,  avfirot  and  owiw,  oitvra,  or 
on»;  OTa  (or  hovaj  dova  B2,  C12,  D  1,  2;  [sao'vu  dao'vu] 
Cl;  overa  (or  hovera)  dovera  OlO,  13;  obera  dobera  B  8; 
overa  covera  B  1,  £  1,  G-  1 ;  cauvera  dubbera  F  15  ;  hovera 
govora  F  12 ;  avera  {or  naTora)  cavera  F  11 ;  lowra  doi^-ra 
G  9;  owcra  lowera  A  1  ;  sour  dowr  B  6;  [hao'ves  dao'ves] 
C  II ;  sovas  dovas  C  2.  19  vorsions. 

2.  Not  rhymes:  8  is  of  the  form  co,  which  seems  to  be 
the  first  syllable  of  one  of  the  preceding  or  tollowing-  words, 
or  begins  with  po,  while  the  second  word  is  of  the  debf/er  or 
de/ra  type ;  co  dobbora  F2  :  ko  dobera  F  14 ;  [koa'w  def'ru] 
F  3;  [koa  defri]  F  10;  ko  jofFroy  F  7,  where  Jeffrey  was 
evidently  mis-heard  for  dcfri;  corlor  dobra  F  13;  poter  debber 
F  8 ;  poal  defri  F  6.  8  Tersions. 

3.  One  of  the  words  ia  of  the  typo  coiter,  and  although 
there  is  no  real  rhyme  there  is  a  false  jingle ;  cotlera  homa 
(or  ohuo)  C  4 ;  cutteru  hora  B  5 ;  cotter  ora  B  4 ;  cathera  coua 
C  3;  catrah  horna  0  6;  cattora  horna  C  15;  katra  homie 
C  1€  ;  [dhu  kat'uru  dhu  hauni]  G  G ;  catcrom  horora  K  2 ; 
cuttory  owsiia  Q  2,  where  the  9  oic>i/ta  rliymcs  to  a  7  /oirsfta ; 
eatery  corny  0  7 ;  [hau'ni  kau*ni]  C  8  ;  oother  quather  F  1 ; 

[koa'dhur]  or  [kwoadher  dai'dher]  F  4;  cather with 

a  misaing  9,  F5;  [ukau'nu],  with  a  missing  8,  11 1. 

Compare  cutery  corn  in  K  14.  Ifi  versions, 

4.  Isolated  pairs :  aira  dickala  A  2,  where  dickala  resembles 
[taekuri],  tickery,  ziccnry,  hickary  in  K  15  up  to  K20; 
iiera  dickala  A  6  ;  [deuthaa  nau'thaa]  A  3,  where  [iiau'thaa] 
is  the  only  sound  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  "VVclsh 
naic;  Btnur  tfrnr  B3;  nutta  noricle  A4;  seckera  leckera  C  14 
should  probably  be  6  «&  7 ;  pettera  covera  B  7  is  a  mistake, 
see  note  on  B  7 ;  tother-pimp  6ther-pimp  F  9  as  regular 
compounds  of  3  &  5,  4  &  5 ;  para-pump  pepera-pump  A  5  as 
a  similar  iormatiou,  if  not  meant  for  18  &  19 ;  Vereion.  112 
has  lost  8  &  9.  10  versions. 

Ten.  This  ia  very  regularly  in  the  AVelsh  form  dey,  chang- 
ing the  final  ff  into  a  fi ;  but  some  irregularities  occur.  The 
forms  are : 

1.  Welsh:  dig  A 1 ;  dick  die  dik  [u-dik]  dek  A  2,  B  2,  5, 
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C  1  to  16,  D  1,  E  3,  F  2  to  6,  8,  10,  13,  14,  15.  G  1,  H  1 ; 
tikB3;  dix  diks  dicka  B  1,  6,  7,  8,  E  I,  F  1,  7.  11,  12,  G2; 
declcit  D  2.  46  vei-aioDs. 

2.  Various :  pip  B  4  (a  oonfusion  with  5,  which  is  made 
into  two  names,  mt'p  and  pip);  ton  A  3,  an  evident  error; 
leu  A  4  J  nin  A  6 ;  geegee  A  6,  apparently  an  error  for  20 ; 
gleeget  Fd,  a  similar  use  of  20  for  10  ;  absent  iu  H2. 

7  versions. 

Eieven  to  Fourteen,  These  arc  regularly  formed  when  the 
Humes  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  prefixed  to  the  name 
for  ihc  number  10  iii  the  same  score,  with  or  without  a 
uniting  vowel.  They  are  semi-regular,  when  the  names  of 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  prefixed  to  a  sound  which  does  not 
mean  10  in  that  score.  And  they  are  altogether  irregular, 
when  DO  such  system  of  formation  is  found.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  versions  are  quite  regular,  aotwithstonding 
differences  in  the  names  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  10. 

1.  Regular,  A  1,  2,  B  1.  2.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  C  2,  4,  5,  6,  8  to 
16  and  E  1  (which  has  also  [wfeoflvi]  in  place  of  \diki\),  F  1 
to  10,  12  to  16,  G  1,  2.  39  versions. 

2.  Semi-regular ;  formed  with  [Mioo'w]  in  place  of  ['W] 
C  1,  3,  shewn  by  0  2  to  be  a  mere  error  of  memory  ;  formed 
with  a  dick  in  place  of  a  tUckt  B  6,  F  11,  probably  the  diks 
iras  an  error ;  formed  with  [gee'glh]  in  place  of  tcHf  A  3, 
■hewing  probably  that  tfn  was  a  slip  of  memory  and  that  the 
10  of  the  version  was  really  [gee'glh],  compare  10  geetjce  A  5 
and  10  gleeget  F  9  ;  formed  with  dikera  in  place  of  nin,  A  G, 
where  probably  both  dikera  and  nin  are  errors  for  dkk ; 
fonned  in  a  peculiar  way  by  adding  on  the  syllable  -de  A  4, 
which  occurs  in  D  noricle,  11  h\TiicIe,  12  tynicle,  13  paricle, 
14  pepriclo,  but  this  version  bos  evidently  been  much  altered 
by  being  used  iu  countiug-out.  7  versions. 

3.  Irregular,  in  D  1,  which  in  no  respect  follows  the 
Score  after  10,  and  degenerates  into  a  mere  "  counting-out." 

1  version. 
The  numbers  are  absent  in  A  5,  C  7,  D  2,  E  2,  H  1,  2. 

6  versions. 
Fiflien.     The  Welsh  word  is  pt/mtfugt  pronounced  very 
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nearly  as  [pumthfg],  which  m  in  fact  a  regular  compound 
pump  +  (iet;,  with  tho  usual  mutations  of  sound,  but  was 
always  titkcn  as  a  new  independent  word  id  tlie  Score.  The 
words  principally  used  are  such  English  sounds  as  would 
naturally  suggest  tlieiuselves  to  au  Engliahniau  who  heard 
such  a  strange  word  as  l_piimtheij'\  for  the  first  time,  thus 
hiimfil  btimjik  bttmfif  bumper  humpkht  jmmjit,  or  abbreviations 
consisting  of  the  6rst  syllable  only  as  hump  bum  bob.  In  a 
few  cases  the  initial  changes  to  m,  as  mimp  mimph  mmphit. 
It  is  also  irregularly  interchanged  with  the  word  used  for  20. 
These  form  the  following  classes  : 

1.  bninfit,  bumfite,  pumfit,  bumfot,  [buora'fot,  buom'fuotit,] 
(and  probably  in  all  cases  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire, 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  pronounced  [buom]  and  not 
[bum],  but  the  word  is  usually  spelled  hmn;)  in  A  1,  3,  B  5, 
6,  8,  C  2,  4.  5,  6,  8.  10,  13.  14.  E  1.  F  1,  2,  II,  12,  13,  15, 
H  1 ;  bumfik  G  1 ;  burapit  F  4,  5,  10;  bumper  C  15 ;  bumpkin, 
[buomkin]  F 3,  G 2 ;  bumfonl  C  16  ;  bumfra  F 9 ;  [bung'ki] 
F  6 ;  bumty  F  14.  32  versions. 

2.  pump  A  4 ;  pumpi  A  6 ;  bump  F  7 ;  bum  IJ  3,  C  U  ; 
bob  B  4.  6  versions. 

3.  raimph  C  9  ;  mimpliit  C  12  ;  pimpits  B  7.      3  Tersions. 

4.  Irregular  forms;  jiggit  B  2,  C  1,  a  confusion  with  20; 
sheriek  C  3  probably  a  form  of  jiggit,  so  that  again  the 
names  of  15  &  20  are  confused;  fib-dik  F  8,  in  which 
version  Jih  is  tho  form  of  5,  so  that  a  now  compound  is 
formed  precisely  equivalent  in  meaning  to  pf/mlhey  but  not 
Tory  near  in  sound;  toosh  D  1  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  Score.  b  versions. 

The  number  lo  is  absent  in  A  2,  5,  B  1,  C  7,  D  2,  K  '2, 
H  2.  7  versionA, 

Sixteen  to  Nineteen.  These  are  formed  regularly  when  the 
names  of  1,  2,  3,  4  are  prefixed  to  the  name  of  15  in  the 
same  Score,  and  irregularly  when  any  other  prefix  or  any 
other  suffix  is  used.  It  is  not  unfrequont  however  to  ab- 
breviate the  word  for  15  into  its  tirst  syllable;  and  in  two 
cases  this  first  syllable,  with  the  prefix  [u]  as  [ubuom*],, 
is,  I  think,  confused  with   the  native    [uboo'n],  meaning 
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*  above,  or  over.*  This  seems  to  be  more  natural  tlian  to 
suppose  [uboo'n]  to  tare  beon  a  tranalntion  of  tbe  "Welsh 
art  with  which  the  speakers  were  unacquainted. 

1.  Regular.  A  1,  4,  6,  B  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  C  8  to  14,  E  1,  F 1, 
2,  3^  6,  7,  9  to  15,  G  I,  2,  H  1  (where  17  &  19  are  absent). 

31  versions. 

2.  Trrogular.  +[buomp]  A  3,  where  15  is  [buonrfet] ; 
+  bum  B  0  (where  15  is  bttmjit),  C  4  &  5  (in  both  of  which 
15  is  bumfot) ;  +a  boon  B  6  [where  15  is  hHmJit)^  G  2  (where 
15  is  pttmjit,  explaining  the  mistake  of  11  to  14  in  C  1  & 
B  6);  +  [ugeert'n]  0  1  (another  evident  slip  of  memory, 
where  the  word  for  20,  confused  with  the  word  again,  is  used 
for  abwn,  which  had  already  been  employed  for  11  to  14, 
see  C  2) ;  +  de-bumper  C  15  ia  only  irregular  iu  uaing  the 
connecting  syllable  de  in  place  of  a,  for  15  is  bumper,  and  a 
variant  of  this  version  gives  -^{ibump ;  +bumptige  F  5,  where 
15  is  tnimpct,  eeems  more  like  a  restoration  of  the  oiiginnl 
pymthe.g  ;  -fbuniteg  F  8,  where  15  is.  Jib-dick,  shews  perhaps 
that  15  was  originally  bumhg,  but  having  been  loat  tbe  com- 
pound Jib-flick  was  coined  from  the  words  used  for  5  &  10  in 
the  version;  +abum  or  -fbum  or  -fbumford  C  16, where  15 
is  bwi\for(l,  possibly  faults  of  memory.  1 1  versions. 

The  number  15  ia  absent  in  A  2,  5,  B  1,  C  3,  6,  7,  D  1,  2, 
E2.  F4,  H  2.  II  versions. 

Ticeitty,  The  "Welsh  word  for  20  is  ugain,  pronounced 
nearly  as  \frgaayn'\  or  [ig'nnyti].  This  would  be  readily 
confused  with  the  English  again,  and  to  make  sense,  it  was 
natural  to  prefix  gin  meaning  begin,  so  that  the  Score  would 
end  with  an  injunction  to  hrgin  again.  This  we  find  really 
the  case  in  two  versions  as  [gin  ugecrtn],  and  ghiit  a  gaen, 
C  1  &  2,  only  one  version,  A  2,  preserving  the  initial  vowel  as 
iggam  according  to  my  authority,  and  iggtiH  according  to  Mr. 
Taylor's,  The  contraction  of  [gin  ugeefi"n]  into  [gin'geeiiu] 
and  the  assimilation  of  the  ti  was  quite  natural,  and  we 
actually  find  [gee'guom]  in  one  version  A  3.  But  all  trace 
of  the  original  meaning  having  thus  been  lost,  the  final  con- 
sonant would  soon  change  fo  produce  a  familiar  ending  like 
if,  and  this  was  probuUy  tbe  origin  of  [giii'giiit]  C  13  and 
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[gig'it]  F6.  But  then  a  verj*  familiar  word  Jig  would 
naturally  suggest  itself,  with  the  pKrase  jig  it !  meaaing 
"  go  on,"  that  is,  the  same  oe  the  presumed  original  *gin  again. 
The  writing  g  is  doubtful  in  several  of  the  veraions,  A  1,  C  10, 
14,  F2,  and  may  racau  " g  hard"  or  '* g  aoft,"  that  is  [i?]  or 
[y].  The  choice  is  given  in  B  6.  But  in  thirteen  versions 
the  use  aij  iquLch  the  '*  g  Boft  "  clear.  Other  tranemutationji, 
however,  now  shew  themseivea,  natural  in  words  half-heard, 
quite  misunderstood,  and  rcgnrdod  as  valueless  nonscmae^  and 
so  we  get  jig  B  4,  jigger  C  10,  and  even  [jih'lita]  F  3,  evidently 
meant  for  gibkh.  All  these  then  I  regard  as  intelligible 
varieties  of  the  "Welsh  ngain,  with  merely  a  prefixed  g  or  y, 
arising  perhaps  originally  from  gin  again,  and  perhaps  from 
a  real  reduplication  when  g  was  used,  falling  naturally  into 
j  before  a  short  i',  and  perhaps  sometimes  in  one  way  and 
sometimes  in  another. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  isolated  cases  where  tho  con- 
nection is  not  at  all  clear. 

In  two  versions,  A  4,  F  9,  we  have  at  first  sight  a  reference 
to  the  Gaelic  firhead,  pronounced  nearly  as  IJatkh-nd'],  and  the 
Manx./fff/,  said  to  be  pronounced  aa  [feed].  A  Weardale  count- 
ing-oat, A  4,  a  very  suspicious  source,  has  d  pen,  10  len^  15 
pump,  20  fei'hu.  Here  pen,  hn,  remind  iis  of  ten  and  eleven^ 
which  appear  in  countings-out,  aa  [taen'ubu  kv'nl  K  16,  ien- 
abff  *hvtm  K  16,  t^n  &  eleven  K  19,  and  pen  and  eety  K  25. 
But /;!(/»/;  is  there  a  modification  o£  pgmiJieg,  a  form  unknown 
to  Gaelic,  which  uses  cd'g  deiig,  pronounced  nearly  aa  [^kaayg 
di^aig''],  so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  feebu  should  havo  been 
borrowed  from  a  Celtio  mode  of  enumeration,  which  has 
dearly  had  no  effect  on  tho  rest  of  the  system.  "XNTiat  tho 
pronunciation  of  /vebtt  may  bo  I  do  not  know,  but  if  it  is 
[fee'beu]  it  may  be  meant  for  /ib  you,  and  being  the  last 
word  of  the  counting  out,  may  imply  that  the  lot  falls  on  the 
last  boy  addressed ;  fth  gott  being  tantamount  to  ftitce  you,  or 
catch  you.  If  it  is  [fee'bu],  it  may  stand  toT  Jibber,  meaning 
perhaps  '  the  one  caught.' 

One  of  the  North  American  Indian  versions,  F  9,  tho  first 
one  that  camo  to  mc>  which  prcsonta  tho  anomaly  of  counting 
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6,  7,  8,  9,  as  een-pimp,  teen-pimp,  iotAer-pimp,  Jither^imp 
(evidently  mode  up  to  supply  words  loat],  uses  10  tjleeget, 
which  most  be  the  proper  form  of  20.  It  thus  became  necessary 
to  coin  a  new  word  for  20,  and  this  version  accordingly 
presents  us  with  the  rather  anomalous  arrangement,  5  pimp, 
10  ylee-get,  15  bum-fra,  20  frith-en-rj.  Now,  without  pre- 
tending to  understand  the  last  word,  it  seems  to  me  a  not 
unnatural  growth  from  19  jiVicr'bum-fra  m  that  system. 
In  this  case,  instead  of  reading  friih-en-yy  which  gives  a 
false  resemblance  of  composition,  we  should  r^&d.  /ritheuy= 
[fridh'oni]  in  one  word,  evolved  at  the  spur  of  the  moment 
firom  the  preceding  _;?//i«r  and  -fra.  As  these  North  American 
Indian  versions  were  certainly  imported,  for  there  is  no  re- 
aemblance  between  them  and  the  native  systems,  and  were 
due  probably  to  various  old  sailors,  any  such  alterations  to 
fill  the  gaps  of  a  defective  memory  are,  tfl  say  the  least,  very 
probable. 

Another  North  American  Indian  version,  F  8,  bears  out 
this  theory.  Here  16  at  least  was  deficient  and  was  supplied 
by  simple  English  means.  This  version  gives  5  Jih,  10  rfirA, 
15  fih-iUck,  that  is,  5  +  1^-  -^  for  20  unick,  which  Jlr. 
Jenner  says  was  pronounced  [un-ik],  it  may  be  corrupted 
from  a  nick,  or  a  acore,  which,  as  not  at  all  unusual,  was 
made  in  a  piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  a  count,  hence  called 
a  Score.  It  may,  however,  also  have  been  a  corruption  of 
the  Welsh  ugain,  or  Bnally  a  mere  fault  of  roemorj'.  We 
liave  an  example  of  a  supplied  20  in  G  2,  which  has  10  dix, 
20  itci-dix,  =  ticice'dtx.  In  B8  again  20  dick^ii  was  clearly 
lost,  and  was  mado  by  adding  the  termination  -it  of  15 
bunifii,  to  the  10  dicka. 

Another  version,  C  3,  has  lost  its  20,  and  uses  15  eherick. 
This  I  regard  as  a  form  of  20  Jiggit,  transposed,  as  jiggit 
humpii  in  B 2,  jiggit  becoming  chiggit,  compare  [M/X-i'/J  in 
£  1,  and  then  thiggit  and  s/terick.    Perhaps  20  ticket  in  A  6 

ly  also  be  a  form  of  chickit  or  shiggit  It  will  be  convenient 
to  group  the  names  for  16  and  20,  bo  as  to  ihew  these 
analogiea. 

1,  With.  '*  hard  y  "  in  get : — iggam  A  2 ;  pumfit  gliin-a- 
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g&en  C  2  ;  [buom'fit  goe'guom]  A  3 ;  [buom'flt  giQ'gint] 
C  13;  bumpet  geget  F  5;  [burapit  gig'it]  F  10  ;  buintit 
gigg:it  F  II  ;  [bung-ki  gig'it]  F  6 ;  bumty  gigget  F  14. 

9  versions. 

2.  With  y,  unknown  wbetber  "  hard  "  as  in  gM^  or  "  «oft. " 
aa  in  gem  :  bumfit  gigot  F  2;  buinnte  gigget  C  15;  bumfit 
giggy  A  1 ;  bump  giggets  F  7 ;  bumfit  giggot  C  10,  14  ; 
miinph  gigget  C  9  ;  pinipita  gigitR  B  7.  7  versions. 

3.  Withy:  burafit  jiggit  B  5,  C  5,  F  1, 12, 13;  [baom*fit 
chikit]  or  [jigit]  El;  bumfot  jiggit  C  4;  jiggit  bumfit  B2; 
a  mere  reversal ;  bumfit  jiget  (orgigotP)  B  6;  [bum-fik  jigit] 
G  1 ;  bumpct  jig'it  F  4;  bum  jiggit  B  3;  mimphit  jiggit 
C  12;  bumfit  jigglit  F  15;  buraford  jiggot  C  16;  bumper 
jigger  C  15;  [buom'kin  jib'lits]  or  [jid'lita]  F  3;  bob  jig  B  4. 

18  versions. 

4.  Repetitions:  [jig'it  gin-ugeetin]  C  1,  two  words  for 
20 ;   [boon  buom'fit]  C  11,  two  words  for  15.  2  versions. 

5.  New  forms :  pump  feebu  A  4  ;  fib-dick  un-ick  F  8 ; 
bumpkin  twidix  G  2 ;  bumfra  fritheny  F  0 ;  pumpi  ticket 
A  0 ;  buuifit  dickiiit  B  8,  all  of  which  have  been  already 
treated.  6  versions. 

C.  Absent  20;  [bumfit]— C  8,  [buom-fit]— H  1,  [buom-- 
fuodt] — C  6  ;  sherik — C  3  ;  toosh — D  1.  5  versions. 

7.  Absent  both  16  and  20,  A  0,  B  1,  C  7,  D  2,  E  2,  H  2. 

6  versions. 

The  result  of  this  close  examination  of  fifty-three  versions 
collect*id  during  eleven  years  from  very  different  sources 
seems  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Score  is  a  real  system  of  counting  which  was 
possibly  widely  known  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  but 
which  was  rare  even  fifty  years  ago,  though  it  is  not  yet 
quite  forgotten. 

2.  Thut  the  Score  was  actually  used  by  shepherds  in 
counting  sheep,  a  custom  which  bos  been  shewn  to  have 
survived  to  the  present  day  H  1,  but  it  has  sunk  from  this 
high  estate  to  bo  used  by  old  women  for  counting  loops  in 
knitting  or  by  TmrHe«,  mothers,  etc.,  for  amusing  babies,  or 
as  a  system  of  counting  out  by  schoolboys,  and  probably 
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soveral  others.  And  to  these  last  uses  arc  possibly  due 
many  of  the  Tariunta  observed.  Of  the  Byat^me  of  counting 
oat  we  possess  sc%'eral  other  specimens,  which  proceed  by 
fonrs  instead  of  by  fires,  but  often  contain  words  apparently 
connected  with  some  of  the  ouoniulous  names  fur  2,  3,  6, 
7,  8,  9. 

3.  That  the  Score  was  foreign  to  those  who  ufied  it,  as  they 
attributed  it  generally  to  Scutch  drovers,  1. 4,  A  2,  C  2,  3,  1 1, 
and  sometimes  Welsh  drovers,  F  14,  on  which  compare  I.  4. 
That  it  was  very  ttiklng  and  could  In  widely  imported,  and 
atlributod  to  a  wrong  source,  is  shown  by  the  sovon  American 
Tersions,  F4  to  F  10,  which  were  attributed  to  the  North 
Amcricuu  Indians,  and  which  iu  at  least  one  iustauec  seem 
proved  to  have  been  ac^tually  used  by  a  squaw,  F  G.  No  native 
Indian  system  of  counting  resembles  this.  Dut  there  is  a 
custom  in  America  attributing  outlandish  words  to  Indians, 

,F4,  6.  The  Scottish  drovers  often  apeak  Gaelic,  and  it 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  strange  sounds  which  the 
rorthem  English  shepherd  occasionally  used  for  counting 
"sheep  were  due  to  these  strangers  [see  note  to  I.  4,  Gaelic, 
in  Appendix].  But  the  Score  is  little  known  in  ):!>cotlaud, 
and  the  Gaelic  numerals  are  entirely  unlike  these.  The 
Scotch  hyputhettiii  and  the  North  American  Indian  must 
therefore  be  alike  discredited. 

4.  The  names  of  the  numerals  1,4,  5,  10,  15,  20,  can  all 
be  easily   connected   with   the   Welsh,    but   what   is   most 

'important  is  that  tho  structure  of  the  nanies  for  16,  17,  18, 
19,  as  I  &  15,  2  &  15,  3  &  15,  4  &  15,  is  peculiar  to  Welsh 
ig  all  known  Celtic  languages  and  probably  all  known 
ignages.  This  luukeH  it  iudieputablu  that  the  origin  of  the 
Score  is  Welsh,   unless   the  language  of  tho  Strathctyde 

,  kingdom,  of  which  I  know  and  have  as  yet  been  able  to  learn 
nothing,  is  the  same.  If  it  is,  the  Score  ma}'  have  sprung  up 
in  Strathclyde,  as  has  been  suggested.   But  the  abaoluto  diver- 

igcnoe  of  tho  names  for  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  from  any  Celtic  type, 
invalidates  tho  hypothesis  of  indigenous  growth  and  confirms 
the  notion  of  importation.  At  present  its  probable  import- 
ation into  English  regions  is  quite  as  little  understood  as  its 
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1  an 

6  cliwGch 

11  un  ar  d(W 

wi 

ktehai'kh 

2  dnu 

7  suitli 

X'i.  (It'iiildrg 

daa^ 

tani/ih 

duifdhntf 

a  tri 

8  wjrUi 

13  iri  ar  ddef 

trt4 

in/ A 

4  pcdwnr 

9  luw 

14  pcdwar  ar  ddf^ 

pai'Hicaar 

ifoatc 

pat'-dwaar'  aar'  df^i-g 

S  pump 

10  df^ 

15  pymthe^ 

pimp 

itai'g 

jmn-^AAi^ 

16  on  n  bymthep 
«M  lur-'  fmmlliaig 

17  (lull  nr  bviiitbotr 
d0«y  OAr'  bmnlKtif 

18  tri  AT  bfnithi-'g 
tne  ««/■■  ^uMfthaig 

19  pcdwnr  ar  bymitirg 
paidwaar'  aar'   bum'- 

20  ugain 
M-jFAnyn 

A  letlur  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Etum,  which  the  Qcv.  I.  Tijlor  communicmtcd  to  me, 

sWws  Iiow  tbesti Wclflh  wonle  roll  into  English  cars.    The  letter  MirR:  "A  Soan 

larm«r  iu'tu  than  £tO  yvkn  ii^,  frnvv  tlio  lolloniiig:  iu>  the  wnj  Diftt  an  r>ld  dttnet 

who  Hold  him  Hme  aheep,  cotmt«tl  them :  1  ecu,  2  doit,  3  tree,  4  pennvtb,  6  pynp. 

6  SOX,  7 ,  8  with,  9  now,  10  dag,  U  iimerdag,  12  diardof,  13  treetdai;." 

Obserre  thu  f  added  to  2,  the  iraiulorinatiuii  vf  4  &  S,  the  lorn  o(  tbe  [dli]  in  U, 

12,  13  ;  thu  iaxortiiiii  of  or  in  12,  meant  for  [dpi-er-dag]  aad  the  redaction  of  19 

to  two  gj-llnblea.    Ucre  2,  3,  6,  S,  9  ito  limplf  WeUh  lixmt. 

ft  I,    2,  Cornish. 

The  Bomfln  letters  form  the  rmrsioa  i^ym  me  hy  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,.! 
words  in  ( )  Iwing  older  forms,  the  italic  variiints  wure  extriKted  by  Prof, 
from  Edmiu  NDtrin's  Cunii^li  Dranui,  IHob,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. fur  th«  Rer.  T. Ellwo 
and  an  appended  hy  him  tu  lui  paper  on  the  Anciiint  Rritiab  NutoeraLi.  J  haTs 
ooIUtcd  tiiem  afmh  with  th«  origiaali,  and  added  tbe  aoeicnt  (onru  in  [  ]  from 
ZflOii,  when  tb«y  diSWfld  fram  Nonru'a.  Tb«  worth  in  italic*  and  pareadiMM_ 
are  Nurri»'!t  cnrrwtioiiB  of  PiyoeV  form*. 

1  nnea  mm  onatt  onon  11  ednnclt  untiek 

2  dt«u  (Jon)  dm  dy»f  dtw  [fem.  ^n]     12  duwtliack  {dfte(fui:)  [dowzcti] 

3  triri  try,  Icni.  tyr  tyyr  ttr 

4  padxhar  (pid«r)priu«r,  fem.  j>etfyr 
6  ^xnapi/mppym 

6  when  vht  [wbm  wbegb  whdb] 

7  Mth  wytA 

8  vaOx  »gtk  [etli] 

9  iftw 
10  d#ag  dth  [deolc  dcag] 


13  tunlliuck  (trtdhclc}  t^rdktk  irifhiik 
1-1  pAdshwudzhacb  pfiKitr(Ark 
Hi  pnodliack  pym^krk  [pTinsek] 

16  whettock  hwUag  {wkitktk) 

17  mUig»*yUk 
IS  oatag  eythm 

19  nswnzack  (HffimfA^i'} 

20  i^sns  i^pma 

Observft  thiit  while  Comiith  follow*  Wcliih  rer^'  rliiMly  as  f ar  lU  \6,  the  nombert 
16  to  19  are  formed  on  th«  plan  of  adding  6,  7,  8,  9,  to  10,  instead  ol  I,  S,  S, 
4,  to  16,  as  in  Wvkli  and  the  Anglo-Cynuic  Score. 

tt  I.    3.  Bretoa. 

Th«w  nnmpralx  in  Roman  letttrg  were  gireo  mo  hy  Prineo  L.  L.  Bonnpotte, 
tb«  italic  roriftLti  w«re  citnu.-ti.Hl  froni  Ixi  (.■oniilcc'H  Grumnuir,  1838,  p.  fifi,  by 
Prof.  Rhyi  for  Rer.  T.  Ellwomi,  nnd  wore  by  him  subjoined  to  bin  pap«raa  At 
Aoetent  Britiftb  Kumeral*.  I  have  rollub-d  them  afmb,  nod  added  the  uteiaBl 
(onns  in  [  ]  from  Zdoju,  when  they  diffcrwi. 

1  nnan  [un  ang]  0  c'houcc'h  [faucth]  11  osnik       10  cltoaixAnioeiK] 

2  d&(iii[daa]f.  c<ioii[din]  7  aeia  12  daouv^k    IT  w^it^k  [wudAkl 

3  tri,  fnn.  Mr  8  eiz  13  trixek       )8  triooeo  h  [eixdnl 

4  firvi,  ieja.  ptdtr  9  nad  [nau]  14  pcvarz3[  19  naoCtikfoanndekj 
6  pemp                           10  d^ik  [dckj  l&  p«ni26k     20  ujjiiOt  [ugucnt] 
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Prines  L.  L.  BoD&pmto  olwervcs  that  "  S  ia  onl}*  a  sign  of  nasalUj'  of  tbe  pro- 
c«dinf  rowel;  i  \s  J  fermi  irith  th«i  tonic  accent  or  not;  w  U  sliraji  the  Fronch 
M,  and  4W  the  French  ow ,-  Fh  U  Xi  *>'  tl^  Gfinaaii  ch  in  hocM  ;  g  v  olwain  bard 
u  in  ^'iw."  TtiB  WoUh  Hjntvoi  u  (ullow«d  cIuMly  lut  far  a»  \lt.  Th«'n  IB,  17| 
16,  an  dearijr  fi,  7  and  9,  added  to  10,  «x  in  Cunils)]  and  Mam.  hot  not  io 
'WeUh;  16  u  noted  aa  <  thne  sizai.'  Obuire  ancient  18  or  '  twite  nici! '  in  I.  I, 
and  10  twidix  or  '  turica  Ion'  in  G  2. 

♦I.    4.  Gaelic. 

SinM  M  nwif  p«nMDs  in  Yorksliirv  L-n1l  tbo  BVstcm  SeoUh,  meaiiag  SMtt^  Uw 

naateraU  ar«  addeil  with  no  approiiniatfi  prftniinoiatiiin  in  Olonic  (froro  Tfiol 
McAlpiOb's  ArgjfUihirt  TrcHCuiteing  Gatlie  iiietionarti ,  a£  weU  as  1  could  umlor- 
•tand  his  sTmbola),  to  itaow  tlial  tlivnc  is  do  foundation  for  this,  except  perhaps 
in  wmo  wurds  for  S  »uil  'iU.  In  the  Glnssit;  obH'n-c  nu*  which  is  un  witli  the 
month  wide  open,  ify'  an  attempt  to  pranounr^  d  and  y  tX  thp  same  time,  nearly 
J,  lh«  paJatol  )fh  (aourlf  ueh'm  Gimnaa  fnVAr),  and  ^uttuml  kh  (lu  irA  in  U«raian 
MMAf.  The  old  Irish  fomu  in  Zeuu  are  I  oia  oen,  2  dn  di  dc,  i  tri./tm.  louir 
teora,  4  crtbir,  /rw.  cethooir  eethcnra,  6  cuic,  6  se.  7  so^ht,  8  oct  ucht,  9  nol,  10 
deich,  12  di  dcac,  15  coic  deoi;,  16  oe  dnai:,  \  ti  mutht  deoe,  20  Aohe. 


1  Don 

6  »h,  ril 

*I«''N 

«iaf  * 

2  d'^UbA 

7  ■cnchil 

ituij/haa 

ihjf'ftaihk 

3  tri 

8  oclid 

trm 

M-iAi 

i  ecithiT 

B  naoidh 

M-jfMur' 

MUM'y 

fi  e6ig 

10  di^ich 

*«W 

dif'aijffch 

16  aedeng 

17  wachu  deog 
thy'aakh-f  d]f'aig 

16  oehd  di-uK 

19  luioiA  (feor 
ttiM'irM  dy  «^ 

20  flehead 


11  ana  dfnit 

12  <iha-d«ug 
SfAaa  yltaiy 

13  tri  dcMr 
trte  d/aif 

14  cMthir-dvo^ 

laiyhur'  dy'itig' 

fcaaifji  dy'aiff' 

B.  8.  Fergufton,  Eoq.,  adi]*  the  (uUvwing-  uut«,  aa  Editor  of  the  Tnuuactiona 
of  lb«  CiuoberlaoJ  aud  Wectmorluul  Ajitii)uariaD.  Sooiet)-,  to  tlid  edition  of  the 
Bev.  T.  EUwood'a  pupt>n  in  thoaa  Tramjurn'oiu.  "  Some  coahuiion  baa  betn 
cannd  bj  these  numerals  bein^  called  '  Scotch,'  and  br  their  having  heen  used 
hj  eattle  drorera,  often  HigUondcrt,  (or  counting  th«tr  eaulo :  hence  soma  have 
wndaded  them  to  he  Trociir,  imported  by  IlighUnd  drovrrv.  But  at  ane  time 
weiy  itranger  or  strange  thing  in  Cumberland  wna  called  '  Scotch,'  tbti  gn-ai 
set  of  travel  being  aouthward.  Tbi^  nhirtt  tell  of  CumberlAnd,  a  toll  {>*iUr  alia) 
on  all  cattle  entering  the  cotmty,  is  older  than  tlie  beginning  uf  tlio  13th  ceniory; 
it  was  not  worth  the  collection,  and  vai  not  collected  from  Westmorland  into 
Cnfflberluiil,  but  was  of  great  Taloa  from  Scotland  into  Cumbt'rlaud.  The 
aiiti(|uity  uf  the  tiill,  and  th«  fael  tliat  tlieoe  numenda  were  (until  steam  aboliabad 
drorrrtt  and  their  ilrovra)  osud  for  counting  cattle,  inaliOB  il  poatiblo  tliat  tbey 
may  hare  eomo  down  from  the  early  Cumbrian  boll  coUactora,  and  have  come 
to  be  called  Scotch,  jiut  aa  in  America  they  hare  come  to  bo  called  Indian. 
Thia  lends  colour  to  the  Stnithclyde  hrpittheais,  and  would  acem  to  abow  that 
th«  hisgaage  of  Stratbclydu  «»»  'Wi-Uli,  but  al  ptnetit  the  spenilatton  la 
haxardoui.'* 

tt  I-    fi-  Uanz. 
The  wards  in  Roman  lotten  were  given  me  by  Prince  L.  !<.  Bonaparte,  the 
mcda  in  italics  below  tltem  form  i  Ternoa  obtiuu<:-d  by  the  Ber.  T.  Ellwood 


S4e 


THB  Asouo-cnaac 


ft«H  lb.  tevr  ^  Oimm,  Tarwx.  C 
tm  *i  nfort  «f  3Cr.  BBiwift  fcrt  p 
at  Aa^  U77.  htf  4*  bM  iffHT  ■ 


hMwd  IB  A*  Jmi— '  FuM*  fa 


a^a  «»^*^       «&■«  mtjtif 

turn  '     TMt^  li^m^jmr  Ij  AM^jtiK 

§vmg  14  ^  IS  TMT^i-^.  »•  fai 

tL    «.&7p4y- 

Tht  kB««i(  VM  neri«d  hxm  Xr.  Lriad.  illifir  «(  •  woA  oa  Oi  Ojpy 
^gMfdalH^Wi  ■!■■■'«  BJA,tewfcq«  I  ^^pK«d  far  ialiiM 


J£? 

■  arta 

S  «ilw 

4  Atat 

•  am  waaan 

CpM«i.«r^Me« 

IDdiA 

n0rKUifla&j«Mntto6,aadkiMv<l(aAor^iMAfar  10.  Sone  know  tior.  Tb«y 
gtamajTw^MVfitaiibiK^SnA^hri.  U  dt^mt,  ijd.,  ink  nf»  ktri 
or  10  aad  8,  pawc"  It  u  erWtest  Uut  the  rcbtkaa  a(  ikis  to  like  Webh  an 
■ardy  AiTva,  tod  i3»Mt  it  aftads  m  da*  to  At  ctnafi  aaato  to  4, 7,  B,  4,  ta 
At  ABflolcrvk  Seoca. 

n.    Tersiona  of  the  Anglo-Cymho  Score. 

CLASS  A 

(1  eiiM,  3  peinfl,  3  para,  4  pedden),  oontoining  6  venioaa. 

t  A  L  Simiierdale.  Seatfainute,  High  Fnnieat. 

Cofimnnrifatwi  tu  ue  ia  ^tS.  hj  B«r.  T.  EUwood,  to  irtuua  ihof  w«i«  raeiMd 
bj  Mr.  ioMph  Halka.  a  farmer  in  Daunwiiah,  m^  njn  b>  fot  thnn  10  or  44 
yaan  ago  froai  Iiaaa  Jono,  an  oM  Webhnun,  vho  aaow  froai  WiIm  ts  watt 
at  tlM  Old  Daddoe  mmitiag  varb  it  MUlom  JUa.  aad  who  bnoirht  thm  froa 
WiIm  Bi  th«  Wcltb  amawala  The  (oltowinf  vcnnaa  ia  eonKtad  from  tba 
affiMaa  la  tb*  Traawetjcm  of  IIm  Camlnriand  aad  WcataMrland  Anti<{iMriui 
Sodfty,  IMfl,  where  ICr.  EBwoad  add*:  "Tpoa  fatqvriaf  BMre  puiJi-sUrlf  of 
Mr.  UeDoD.  he  mn  tkaj  did  not  ooaw  fiiaet  tran  Inac  Jooob  to  him.  Mf  own 
iapnMiMi  ia  tberefaa  Aat  tfaay  nay  haia  eoaa  frvB  ttw  BBclwlad  OMaalaiB 
taUajr  af  SaaHiwaito,  High  P«cMto,iao(kaad«laiwpoaaA1v  *tlit  Wflodidd 
Vaika '  and  Wocdnrorth's  nttnatm  la  '  tfac  Bumumoil'  " 
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1  tiaa 
3  paiu 

3  p«n 

4  peddera 
fi  pimp 


8  ithv 

7  mithj 

8  ower* 

9  lower* 
10  dig 


11  nio-a-dii^ 

12  ]Min'4-(lig 

13  par-tt-dij 

14  pedder-B^ig 
lo  bumfit 


IS  ■in>a-bttniflt 

17  ptia-A-boiofit 

18  par-a-bona8l 

19  pedder-a<btuaflt 

3"  pg^y- 


Tfavn  if  DO  proof  tlint  tbew  cnme  from  WkIh,  and  it  b  aridant  that  Z,  3,  S, 
7,  8,  9,  acA  Terr  dilTnvnt  from  Welih.  The  variant  I  eiu.  oocora  ia  one  toipy 
HDt  by  Mr.  EUwood. 

*  A  2.  Hathmell,  near  Settle.  W.  R.  Yorkshire. 

Commmucated  by  the  It«v.  M.  Wood  (we  G   13),  to  wbom  it  waa  aenl  bf 
Hisi  Ocldard,  wbo  had  recently  heard  it  froai  an  uld  wunuD  there. 

1  cinK                    6  ith  11  einS-dick  16  — 

9  fan                    7  awith  12  peina-diok  17  — 

5  fdril                   8  air-l  13  pairi-diclc  IS  — 
4  pttUera               9  dioh&la  U  putkra  dick  Id  — 

6  pith                   ID  dicic  Ifi            —  20  iggam 

la  th«  proof  with  tof  paper  of  6  Fob.  1874, 1  gave  3  and  13  as  tmknovB,  and 
4  and  14  a«  pair3  aad  pairS  diok.  Tbe  next  day  t  ht-ard  from  Mr.  Wmitd,  that 
ttia  old  Bathnall  wotnao  had  rNoIl«oted  4  pottara,  and  by  this  I  corrvctcd  the 
Tinioa  aa  abora,  3  pairl  bcisf  rooohed  by  aanral  oihar  Teraiona.  Thia  Toraoa 
is  identical  with  that  ami  to  the  vfrArNiPMoi  of  15  Sep.  1S77  (No.  3C03,  p.  338, 
oo).  2),  by  th«  Rev.  Tnae  Taylor,  of  Si>ttrtngto>n  Rectory,  rs(«pt  that  ho  mitaa 
3  para,  4  pattera,  8  ara,  20  iggan,  which  are  merely  ortbograpbical  Tarianta. 
Mr.  Taylor  a»y» :  "  The  copy  which  I  ponaM  waa  eareftally  taken  down  for  mt, 
a  few  weeks  aince,  from  the  lipa  uf  EUxabeth  Tomlio>on,  an  old  wotnnn  seventy- 
two  jeaia  of  a^,  wbo  now  reaidea  in  the  alnuhooMi  at  Rathmell.  near  Settle. 
She itstea  that  the  never  UMd  the  numifTab  rc-gnlBrly  Iierwlf,  but  that  »he  leaned 
then,  whflo  aboot  twvlTs  year*  old,  from  her  iiiD<.-1t>,  who  himMlf  alwiya  naed 
ihcm."  Uiai  Cteldard'a  tetter,  tent  me  by  Mr.  Wood,  writing  from  near  Battle, 
layi :  "  I  bad  a  very  amttnng  lidt  this  morning  to  an  old  woman  near  hert 
wbo  knit*.  Bho  told  ne  that  when  she  waa  a  child  ^he  hod  leaml  from  a  Seotsk 
Mtuon  to  roost,  but  nnfortunately  had  forgnttttn  oao  or  two  nnmbata."  Then 
Eollawed  the  Tenion.  "  She  nid  fifleni  waa  a  abort  word  by  itielt  bnt  aba 
HoU  not  remembor  it,  and  I  think  she  mnat  hare  forgottm  4  or  3,  bnt  aha 
MaMed  to  think  not."  On  a  Hubtciiueot  Tuit  from  Min  Gfldanl,  she  re- 
Bemhared  4  pnti^a,  but  iwuld  atill  not  rem^mbin-  15,  nnd  did  not  reco^iia 
cither  kuN  or  himfit.  It  ia  ovidral  that  thi?  name  poiaon  Eliuhf'tli  Tomlinaon 
Ifare  both  Mr.  Taylor'i  and  my  venion,  and  that  mine  was  nude  known  indc- 
pendmtly  to  the  PhUoh^eal  Society  three  yean  preriatialr,  on  6  Fob.  1874, 
vhaa  I  ahffwad  a  proof  whi«h  I  rtUI  poaaaa*,  hnt  publication  waa  delayed  for 
tartiker  noHectiona.    S«e  alw)  note  to  R  7. 

t  A  3.  Arkengaithdale,  N.  R.  Yorkshire. 

Obtainad  by  Mr.  Goijilt^hild  in  1876  from  a  man  of  Broii;;h.  WK-vlmorland, 
wba  ksned  it  40  to  60  yeara  o^a  aa  a  nursery  rhyme  from  his  mother,  a  Booae 
woouni,  Arkeninrthdale.  INit  into  approximatire  Glome  from  Iho  original  Tery 
unirale  palaeotype.  No.  IS  Ja  miaaing.  It  nhould  pmhably  be  htmymm  immp* 
Alter  20  the  ur^  waa  **  nrpeal  the  flntt  tr'n  and  licgin  again."  The  f  U  dental, 
olsuMt  lA.    Hum  U  clearly  a  miatake  about  6  and  10. 
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THE  AKGLO-CYMRIC  SCORE. 


1     htlMfftltt 

3  jMayfiM 

5    ItH 


9  nrtH'thaa 
10  fed 


11  aaywu  ftrflh 

12  ptwy'MK  gef-plh 

13  pathru  grfglh 

14  panC'uri  gerglh 

15  boom' fit 


1«  — 

17  ^ITlljr'MW  AlMMI^ 

IS  piieu-ru  bmtmp 

19  pKot'-ttri  bmmp 

20  gtfgiMm 


*  A  4.  Weardale,  Darham,  No.  1. 

ETidently  much  oomiplcd  lit  w^hcihl  um.  Commimicated  l>f  the  R«».  "W.  R. 

Btdl  or  Laittikirk  Vicaraf^,  llUkltUm,  Itarnord  CuU«.  See  B  4. 

I  hfUk               6  tfttta  H  liynick  16  bjrna-ptinip 

3  t^a                 7  D%Ua  12  t/nictc  17  tj-na^pump 

3  j»ni                8  ntitta  13  pa.ric)o  18  {Mn-pump 

4  pepm               U  mdcle  It  iKjirido  19  i>upro>puiap 
fi  pi.'D               10  lea  \t>  piinip  SO  fecba 

t  A  fi.  Eoclidale  [!).  S.  LancBshire. 

Cotomoiucatcd  by  Mr«.  August\t«  De  Mortrun,  to  whom  it  wns  giren  mon 

this  M  y«an  ajfu  by  an  old  My  who  came,  Un.  Do  Uoipm  tltinks,  tron 
Bocbdalo. 

I  eina  or  einer  B  ^iner  pump 

3  dcinu  ar  doinor  7  dcinvr  ptintp 

3  para  8  para  pump 

4  pepera  9  peperapninp 
6  pump  10  geegee 

The  g  hjir<l  in  i^oegoe.  It  ut  evident  Choi  the  nom'tion  ^vco  u  6  to  10  vera 
nieftot  r<ir  Iti  to  20.  Id  this  cmss  the  nnmea  of  10  and  Ifi  being  forgfitt«B,  Ihc 
name  of  o  pump  v&f.  ueed  for  \a  liunitit,  probably  contracted  to  Jbm,  a  word 
wbicb  tbv  uld  Lady  might  oot  have  liked  to  uw.  Other  Iidira  have  oertainlf 
been  uuwilliiig  tv  give  bum  or  liimfii.  Ihu  rvminda  m«  of  u  young  lady  to 
whom  I  was  teacliiirg  Italiiui  many  ytmrs  ago,  who  refused  to  ray  iammi  **girfl 
thoQ  to  me,"  b«eaase  it  eounde-d  liki-  liVMring. 

Xt  A  6.  County  Hayo,  Connaiight,  Ireland. 

The  Ber.  I.  Taylor  baa  communicated  to  me  tb«  following  versios  sent  him 
from  tbo  very  Her.  Click  J.  Bourke,  .M.U.I. A.,  PrMldent  of  St.  Jorlath's  Cotl^, 
Tuam,  to  whom  it  waa  givcD  by  bis  ui'pbow,  tfaon  a  rtttdeut  of  the  college,  who 
inx>te  Cbvni  fnim  thv  lips  of  Patrick  Mac  Hugh,  now  doeva>ed.  fonnrrly  liring 
about  40  mili«  from  Tuam,  Iiiit  who  vaa  certainly  (mme  time  in  I>anra3Lbire, 
tiie  Kortb  of  York^hiro,  Cumbfirlnad  and  Westmorland,  boinj;  of  that  class  of 
Iriihrnen  who  Kpond  part  of  each  yc^  in  farming  diflricta  of  the  North  of 
England.  The  B*v.  Prenidriit  Rnurko  not*«  thiit  f  in  ptra  nm  bat  the  aoQad 
of  c  io  English  [oi],  na  is  common  in  Ireland,  and  i  luu  the  aound  of  «  in 
England  [ee,  i]. 

1 1  inna  dikora 

12  minn  liiVrm 
la  pera  dikora 
H  pi'jiprra  dikora 
15  pumpi 

Tbo  KoT.  Pre«idBiit  Buurke  dtriroo  rtrttrr  frnin  riita-^k*»tv  b  1  -«-6.  With  ngud 
to  9, 10  JuJktr*,  111)1,  be  Ha)-A  h6  biu  two  rernoiu,  and  in  one  the  name*  are  rettntd 
9, 10  (MM,  ditiurm,  -which  he  eeteenu  correct  from  11,  12,  18^  4.    The  rawn 


1  rin& 

6  chmtcr 

2  mina  [meina) 

7  nreter 

S  pcra 

8  nera 

4  pi'jipera 

B  ilickiTa 

fi  pinii 

10  uin 

Ifi  eina  pumpi 

17  minu  pampi 

18  p«r*  pumpi 

II)  pi-npi-ra  piunpi 
20  ticket 
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miuh  re«embt«fl  A  2  *aA  A  4,  but  id  A  2  wn  liavn  S  diekata,  10  diek^  bihI  powihly 
10  MM  maj  be  a  mnw  rhyine  to  5  pinn,  as  we  hare  in  A  4,  5  pet%,  10  Ua.  In  thU 
CAM  pOHiblf  9,  10  duirra  Jitk,  w«n)  the  Tord«  heftrd  \>j  Mac  Huj^h,  and 
Aektra  ta  U,  12.  13,  U  wu  a  mistake  for  nmple  die^.  Willi  the  forma  8,  9 
Mvw  (pronuURctxl  [n<»'-rA])  diekrra,  compnn^  8,  S  tfi'm  d*eknla  A  3,  t'itlier  A  6 
hu  idded  or  A  2  luid  nmitti-il  An  n  in  8  n«m  aira.  In  a  letter  Xa  mc  the  Rev. 
■A^ndeut  Bonrke  say«  tbftt  id  tlte  liuE  woni  20  (iV^'<(,  t  hu  n  •emi-nbilnnt  louod, 
^HR  that  probably  the  form  at  beard  woald  b«  butter  expreMcd  by  ttie  Fn-ncb  fA 
fah],  or  English  «.  Tbn  word  tlioa  board  by  Mac  Hugh  voa  probably  tkiekit 
O  1,  or  tkfritk  oa  in  C  3. 

CLASS  B 

(I  din,  2  teiiiii  3  tothera,  4  melhcra,  pethora  or  wethera)^  con- 
tainiTig  8  TorBiond. 

*  B 1.  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  Halifax,  W.  R.  TorksMre. 

Coramanicpttd  by  the  Kov.  Matthew  Wood,  rcsidiriff  at  SeUlc  (see  0  13),  as  the 
rMollectioQ  of  whiit  Ha  brutb«r-in.1n«r,  Xi<iv.  J.  StonATold,  of  CociJtoii  Cold,  had 
bceo  Uaght  whm  at  whool  at  Sownrby  Bridge. 

1  ^aa  6  aica  1 1  e«aa  diz 

2  ti-nns  7  dica  12  tiiatm  dix 

3  tftlicTTt        8  obheni  eto. 

4  pethera        9  colibera 
&  pips  10  dix 

"  B  2.  Allendale,  Sonth  Northumberland. 

Communicalt^  by  tho  IUit.  W.  R,  BHI  (sut  A  4).  It  in  cTkk-nt  that  15  aboold 
b«  imm/k,  and  29  ihould  htj'i^it,  and  that  in  16  to  19>iyyi<  thonld  be  altered 
ink!  bomSt. 

11  pcn^a-dio  16  eca-a-jiegit 

12  tean>a-dio  17  iMn-a-jiff^t 

13  tethor-B-dic  IS  ttther-a-jijiRit 

14  BirtliiT-a-dia  19  mctkc'r.a-jiggit 


1  efia 

3  teaa 

3  tether 

4  tnetbcr 
&  pimp 


8  otter 

7  liter 

8  ora 
0  dr>Ta 

10  die 


15  jigffit 


SO  buoitic 


1  rtD 

I  tether 
4  QMlb«r 
6  mtf 


•  B  3.  Holwiok.  ft.  R.  Yorkshire. 

Cammuuicsated  by  the  Ttev.  W.  R.  Bell  {mv  A  4). 


8  atOB 

7  Utua 

8  it^ar 

9  tour 
10  tik 


U  oaD-a-tik 

12  trUn-U'tik 

13  tethcT-a-tik 

14  tnetber-a4ik 

15  bam 


IS  alo-a-bam 

17  triiii>a-bum 

18  tethcr-A-bum 

19  ncibcr-a-bun 

20  jifrgit 


*  B  4.  Weardale,  Dnrham.  No.  2. 

CDmmunicat«d  by  Hot.  W.  H.  Itoll  (sm  A  4).  lined  hy  school  children  only  in 
"000111111;  out,"  and  gsmaa  generally.    Some  coll  it  tho  Sntek  way  of  countiD;. 


1  ean 

2  tcao 

3  teth<>ra 

4  netbera 
6  Dip 


6  Bt^sar 

7  &ra 

8  cVStUr 

9  dm 
10  pip 


11  £ftn-R'pip 

12  teia-a-ptit 

13  ti-ttiiT-ii-pip 

14  mcthcr-a-pip 
16  bob 


19  mn-a-bob 

17  teau-a-bob 

18  Ivthrr-a-lxib 

19  nieth«r-a-bob 

20  jig 
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16  cin-n-Wun 

17  t<-in-a-boon 
1&  tothitr-it-tiooa 

19  wether  wi^booii 

20  jig*  (or  gig*  P) 


*  B  5.  Forest  of  Teesdale.  N.  R.  Torkshire. 

Communicated  bf  tiie  Bcr.  W.  B.  BcU  (see  A  4). 

Al  8  aCaar  H  «iiii-a-4]iV  16  («ii-«-batn 

>Swi  7  fizar  12  tean-aililc  17  teJUi-B-bam 

'■%  feltwm  8  c5tt«rA  13  tcther-a^ik  18  totbora^-bant 

4  in«Ui«ra          8  hr>ra  14  meUier-a-dik  19  mc(her<B-buio 
A  pip  10  dik  Id  buitiSt  20  ji^git 

t  B  ff.  Cnmberl&nd  and  Westmorland  Bales. 

Reprintml  from  thp  Bbt.  T.  EUwuuil'*  pnpori.  No,  6,  with  Hxe  ootea  nttaohnL 
Chtaiaed  by  Mr.  Ellwood  fro^m  W.  £rawDe,  E«].,  of  TAtlentiro  Ilall,  Cwker- 
month,  who  mja :  "  Thwc  numwiils  were  obtained  as  the  rMalt  of  a  atnnher  d( 
lstt«n  of  ini;uiry  in  the  Cunibcrlaod  and  Westmorland  <la]c«.  Thcf  ue  bom 
B  (innalo  trmliLioner,  wb»  got  them  a*  h  girl  thirty  yean  niuoo  frum  a  wonton 
fifty  yeom  old,  who  got  them  from  aa  old  wotuah  of  eighty  y«an  of  age  wb 
the  wotnan  of  lifty  wan  about  tlft«on.  Tbt»  ag«d  litdy  hud  Imown  of  thnii 
out  of  mind.    That  mskM  304-35-|-say  05  =  130  yean." 

1  ctn  6  butus  II  ein-a-dic 

2  Uia  7  latua  12  tan>a-dic 

5  tethera  8  sour  13  tethera-«-dic 
4  wethcra            9  dowr  M  wcthera-o-cUc 

6  pimp  10  die*  (ordixP)  Ifi  bnmfit 
The  following  footnote  is  adJed  in  Mr.  Ellwood's  paper  to  IB  in  thi»  version. 
"The  jinglo  aiul  vuphony  and  t]te  proutmviatiun  of  the  *  wcthem-u-cUc '  and 
*  tether>a-bnon '  look  xery  old.  Th&n  the  nrnplicity  uf  uttlUing  th«  t<ia,  tein, 
etc.,  hy  iAvoking  their  aid  three  times  is  very  idrnpld  in  its  mnde  of  rude 
adaptation  of  langoji^.  The  *ono  ahooa  IS'  for  nixboen  is  nmiuin^'ly  aear  to 
th«  tiiiipl«et  form  of  natural  lacguago."  It  is  prohable  that  ciQ<«>boon  U  a 
cormptioD  of  fin-a-bum,  oaotinct^-c)  for  ismt/U,  and  pronoiinowl  [^mm],  iliiuM 
[Aoom],  which  would  be  readily  assimilated  witli  tlio  (amili&r  a&oon. 

tt  B  7.  Fooklington,  E.  R.  Yorkahire. 

Communicated  to  me  by  Her.  Itit&a  Taylor,  of  S«ttringtoa  Rectoryi  who  ob> 
bdned  it  from  Mr.  T.  Cunih«rhuid.  of  Ilarliorao,  Dimiinghara.  Mr.  CmubiTlund's 
aiater  learned  it  from  her  grandfather,  who  lived  in  the  ^VoId>  n«ar  I'ockliDgtaa, 
md  who  hnd  hcco  broUf^ht  up  by  hin  grundmutliir  who  migmtt-d  from  jut  ow 
tha  Scottiah  Ritder  during  the  rebelliou  nt  17')S.  fn^m  wlmm  Mi.>t*  Cumberland 
always  underetood  that  li«r  grandfather  leaniM]  thiim  when  s  littlo  boy,  and  who 
conid  count  coiuidcrahly  beyond  twenty,  Thr  Score  is  giren  in  Mr.  CnmlMrlajid'a 
corrected  form.  The  spelling  is  said  to  be  phonolic.  The  «i  in  1  «i>i,  2  t*^,  U 
said  to  b«  as  in  Spain ;  tiie  tt  in  atttnt,  UtftrOy  prfttra  to  b«  dental  [s^^m,  Uttm, 
pt^im],  sr  in  fifit  hariJ,  and  e  in  eelttra  soft.  Of  wiirse  MUrt  ptitirm  in  18,  U, 
ahould  he  tfllura  fMhera, 

1  lin  6  cflttera  It  aina-dix 

2  tain  7  lutlwa  12  tainn-dix 

3  tcthera  8  pottoni  13  tctt«ra-dix 

4  pethpT*  0  ooTora  14  pettmn^dis 
6  pimpi  10  dix  Ifi  pimpitA  (pnmfnta] 

IhliM  Ctirahcrlaad,  who  hu  hmn  in  Iho  bahit  of  repenting  these  aomsiakto 
children  with  great  rapidity  for  their  amiuoaunl,  maket  some  alight  Tarianta. 


18  aina  pimpita 

17  taiaa  piajntt 

18  telherft  pimptta 

1 9  petbera  piupita 

20  gigits 
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Tbtui  ibc  maket  18,  10  eeiim  pumpU,  Utttra  pvmpif,  wliich  of  conrse  ougbt  U) 
ba  21,  22  on  taor  sjaten.  But  Mr.  riinilKvlond  find*  thiil  a  curiirtm  fm>T  \tna 
crept  into  her  list  beCwem  10  and  16.  that  »he  tuu  a  Tinmber  t^a  msny,  lad  onito 
13  i«th«rt-dix  oltogfftber,  cMiiitin;  11  kliu-dix,  12  tAinft-dix,  cotton-dix,  Iflttera* 
dil.  pettera>dix,  and  theo  IS  i>uinpits.  Tie  fact  it  that  8  pettera  i»  a  tlip  of 
memorr  altogethrr.  It  will  bo  mh-u  Ifaut  6,  7  ntlera,  trittra,  M'mg  to  Groap  2 
of  thf)  iMiceH  f'lf  6,  7 :  uid  that  8,  9  pHlera  taura,  atv  altogether  utomaloaft,  til* 
jwl  form  bving  probably  8, 9  otwtf  mmv  as  in  B  1,  B  1  bolouping  to  Grottp  1  of 
the  nuBfli  for  8  and  9.  Uence  I  voald  elimiiutfl  ptitwra  aUogatber  ■>  merely 
gnanted  b;  tba  preceding  ettUra  Utttra,  and  xcmA  oetra  io  ita  plaoe.  In  a  letter 
to  me,  bowercr.  Mr.  Cumberland  myn  tiii  gi«t«r  doe*  not  reoogtiiis  99irm  before 
t»tmv.  Of  cotine  erttera-dij,  Utfrra.dix,  and  ctttera-jnimpils,  UiUrt-pmnfiiU 
an  ptire  miRtaka  for  Mlura-Jir,  pHhira^ix, «!«, 

Ur.  Combetlaad  ta.jn  also  that  more  tban  3S  j-eain  before  Sep.  ISTTt  he 
rememlMn  a  fanoer  in  Crarca  notr  Boltoo  Abboy,  W.  H.  Yorluhiro,  with  whntn 
be  wu  Kvin^,  repeating  for  the  amnsement  of  the  j-onng9tcn  a  list  of  uumerat:* 
anmilAr  to  A  2,  from  the  same  ncighbuuibuod,  but  tliiU  hu  memory  U  not  gixxl 
enongb  tn  supply  the  nmiMiriDt  in  the  lia. 

Uiai  Cumberland  knows  of  8  •errant  at  York,  a  oatiTe  of  Craikt  near 
Eoain^wotd,  N.  R.  York->>bir«  (but  in  an  isolated  port  of  Durham],  whn  used  t« 
repeat  a  lut  of  namuraU,  I  to  20,  whirh  was  quiti*  difTm'ut  fmni  tliit,  except 
IhM  thoy  coald  altrayv  rtvognuio  6,  10  and  lA.  This  was  poadbly  like  tbe 
jMigfabouring  Knartabonmgh  C  1£,  oi  Nidderdala  E  1. 

t  B  8.  Holland. 

Tbe  Ker.  I.  XaylDr  hiw  roniinuiiii-at«d  to  me  a  note  from  Hr.  H.  Wofdlen, 
wbiah  itatea  tbat  his  mnthAr  lcii««r  tlial  abaat  AO  yearv  ago  a  party  of  IhiUdi 
Milon  being  in  tbe  babit  of  TlAiting  a  UTam  in  Ilnl!,  Yorkihirr,  irere  obaerred 
by  tbe  bootCM,  whcnercr  they  tratuacted  boriiieai  anon^  themwlTW  iaTulrin^tbc 
truufcT  of  mmiey,  inrariitbly  ia  usu  tho  foUowing  t«nn»,  vhiob  wt-ic  recanted  by 
■ha  bostaia  OA  forming  pait  of  an  eiotio  pataia  or  codii  of  alanj;.  Tlii-y  have  no 
nbtioi  at  all  to  Dutch  and  miut  bare  bftan  leunad  from  some  Yorlubire  uilon 
s&d  ttwd  foe  oeerecy. 
I  eekn  0  aoytliea  1 1  oetn  dicks  1 6  ccAn  bumftt 

9  iMtn  7  latbera  12  t«»eba  dicki  17  te<«a  bamlM 

8  talbera  8  olwra  13  tetlicr  dicks  IS  tether  bomfit 

4  mwtliera  0  doben  14  methor  dicks  19  methsr  bumitt 

A  nincka  10  dicks  15  bum£t  20  dickait 

Thi»  20  Oifitit,  is  clearly  an  error  of  memory,  and  related  to  10  Jich.  The  & 
mtiteAi  is  poasibly  some  vuuiiuion  with  the  English  minx,  tbe  proper  wonl  luving' 
be«n  fotfottsD. 

CLASS  C 

(1  ju>,  2  tan,  3   tethora,   4   methpra,  netbera  or  etheim),  oon> 
taming  16  versions. 

**  C  L  Karrick,  Swalodale,  N.  B.  Yorkshire,  No.  1. 

This  TtnfoB  wai  written  friim  i)ii'  klutiiioii  of  my  wife's  niecv,  bom  in  this 

as 
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neigfalHarhood,  vho  remembered  learning  it  from  her  nune,  and  who  giT*  it  t« 
mo  u  a  Toriahire  ibeepKoriitg  ud  s  paxalo  to  write  phoD«tlully. 
1  j/*ait'  6  aaa'/ia         11  ya«a  mAoo'n  16  jiddn  uywOn 

S  f«i&M  7  /««7M         12  tain  y^-n  17  fat*  t^ttttn 

3  ttdk-unt         8  MO'vit  IS  ttdhvr  uhoo-K  IS  Udkur  uytt^ 

4  mnfA-MTU        9  Jia«-rN         l-l  infdh-ur  uhw'n  10  mnU'wr  ty«fA> 
ft  pimp            10  tfijt            11  /'jn'r                            20  gin  i^mCm 

This  WW  one  of  tbo  two  firvt  wbicb  I  pubUiihwI  in  1667.     But  the  reeoUeetion' 

of  my  wife's  niom  viu  verj*  imiierWt.     C  2  &  3  givo  tlic  nunu'k  own  nccooDt, 

which  rertorofl  the  ord«r  luul  maJtu  nvcrytbing  clear. 

•  C  2.    Marriok,  Swaledale,  N-  R.  YorkBhire,  No.  2. 

M7  wife'fl  nieeo  hnving  inqoin-d  of  ber  olrl  nurse,  Alic«  Wigget,  of  Harriitk,  in 
1871  obtained  this  and  the  following  two  TenioDB,not  oneof  whidi  exaotlf  tgreet 
with  her  own  rewllwiion,  C  I.    Tbc  prcecnt  Tenion  it  duo  to  Alice  Wig^'i 
coiuiii,  who  "  bad  iL-unied  it  wb«n  a  bo}-,  but  did  not  know  what  it  mMnt." 
1  TM  fl  MTgot        tl  j-iiaftdick  IS  ynnnbooa 

3  WBTL  7  largiu        12  ta«n  a  dick  17  lien  1  boon 

3  tethem  S  botu  13  letbera  dicic  18  tethera  boon 

4  naUma         &  dovas         14  methorn  dick  19  metheru  boon 
ft  pimp           10  dick          16  puni&t                        20  ghia  a  gun 

*  G  3.   HEarrick.  Bwaledale,  H.  B.  TorksMre,  Ho.  3. 

This  was  sent  by  bcr  old  nmse  to  mj  n-ife's  oioce.  It  ia  written  twice  uvrr, 
the  Kcond  epellitig  biiiiig  thought  "mora  correct."  The  aathohtj  wu  John 
Shaw,  of  th«  Cronk  Farm,  who  woh  b!tTij>ht  bf  his  mother  when  a  bof,  nod  wa« 
toid  bj  bet  that  it  was  the  wny  tbe  Scotch  fhcpberda  counted  their  abeep.  The 
sender  (iw  C  2)  tajr*.  "Thu  above  im  all  Ibat  w«  remember  rriatiTu  to  Suolcb 
oaondng."  Th«  veniou  is  incntdplete,  and  evidently  II,  12,  13,  H,  15,  iit-n 
fai^ttett,  and  the  oaniM  for  Ifi,  17,  18,  19,  20,  given  to  thera.  It  i*  «Icar  that 
tbe  nal  order  it  11  ]randik.  12  taen  dik,  13  t«tfaora  dik,  14  motbom  dik,  1ft  botnUt, 
ban  or  boon  (tea  C  3},  16  j-an  a  boon,  17  taen  a  b(»>u,  18  t«tbcra  boon,  19  methcn 
boon,  20  sberik. 
1  yan  fl  seaa  11  yanabim  16  — 

ynn  oeaaa  y«n  a  bunij  — 

3  teon  7  lam  12  le«n  a  bun  17  — 
taen                    i«l«,  eara          taen  a  bcmn  — 

8  tethcm  8  cathNm  13  letfacra  bun  18           — 

lethera  cothen            tetbon  boon  — 

4  methera  9  cooa  14  metbera  bnn  19            — 
mathera  ooaa                roethera  boon  — 

ft  micfc  10  dick  \t  »bcrick  20  — 

mik  dik  aberik  — 


*  C  4.    Spennithorne,  Wemleydale,  H.  B.  Yorkshire. 

Sent  by  toy  nster-io-law,  who  had  Icarnixl  it  when  »  cliild  fmni  «erTantx,  and 
waa  quite  cEeor  that  she  rL-nii^tnbcioil  thi^m  at  tltuy  were  taught  ber.  The  orthu* 
graphy  id  b«r  own,  tbo  Sual  a  or  il  was  said  to  be '^pronounced  short,"  probably  a* 
io  CAiNtf.  Tbe  ToriauU  Koma,  bumfit,  were  fnnisbvd  by  my  wifn,  to  whom  ar« 
due  Iha  Torianle  givua  in  the  vcrsiona  I  published  in  IS07.    Uy  wife  baJ  b« 
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it  from  her  fiither'i  n*t(T,  Mn.  'nmothy  nQtlon,  Clifton  Cutl«,  near  Mubam, 
B«d«]a,  N.  R.  Tnlnhin  (ooir  dcoeased),  wbo  had  probably  learned  it  at  SpeBiii* 
thoriie,  where  the  r(«idL>d  as  a  v\ulA.  Tbo  4  cibcfft  it  probkbljr  tn  error  for 
melberil  or  petberS. 

11  fin  dick  Kt  ywn  bum 

12  taen  dink  17  tacn  bum 

13  tetberdick  IS  tether  bum 

14  otlii^r  dirk  19  eth«T  bum 
1.^  \ntmU>i  (I'tuuQt)     20  jiggvt 

*  G  5.    Middleton,  Teesdale,  S.  Durham. 

Obtained  by  lh«  Rev.  W,  R.  U«U  (nee  A  4),  tntn  a  ynuth  who  learnt  it  from 
bb  grmdmotlur,  ■  p«noa  of  about  80,  now  Uring  at  Middletn^n. 


1  fin 

6  Mexa 

2  tun 

7  rftrn 

3  u>thetA 

8  «ott«r« 

■1  erberfi 

9  ohni  (honui) 

5  pip 

10  dick 

1  Tan 

S  tozar 

2   tMQ 

7  aitr 

3  tolhpT 

S  ciUrnh 

4  nicth«t 

9  buna 

6  pip 

10  .lik 

U  yon-a-dik 
12  losa-A-dik 
18  tetber-a-dik 

14  methei-o-dik 
\5  bumflt 


16  jmn-a-bmo 

17  b^inn-s-batn 

18  tttber-u-bum 
IS  metti«r>a-bun 
20  jiggit 


Ur.  Dell's  Srlioolinastia',  Mr.  In.  Iln))inM'>n,  wIiimo  hiimu  in  In  the  foresi  of 
Tradile,  hnrd  a  Tcnion  from  &  ScotchnuiQ,  who  wu«  formerly  ahepberd  on 
MicklofcU.  wbicb  differs  from  tbc  above  only  in:  3  tcthrnnii,  4  methcrmH, 
ftbonim. 

*  C  6.   Liinedale  Head,  N.  B.  Yorksliire. 

,  Obnined  in  1876  by  Ur.  J.  0.  OoodchLld,  of  the  Gorenimcnt  Geological 
SoiTVT.  irom  tome  old  people  there,  vrbo  could  not  recoUcet  more.  Put  into 
approximate  Gloaaic  Irom  thu  original  Tory  occur&lti  pnliuHjlypo. 


1  yaitn 

6  dAu  «<vc 

II   yaan  h  d*k 

IS 

2  tpatm 

7  tfAv  fair 

12  tyaaH  H  dik 

17 

a  ttJA-unm 

i  dku  kaaftiru 

13  (tdhnrH  dik 

IH 

i  tiik'urum 

M  Hhu  hau-tti 

14   mriM'Mrii  dik 

1» 

i  pip 

10  4ik 

15  butuf/totit 

20 

Probably  4  riA-urMm  is  a  tniitoke  for  medh'unun,  as  thii  appears  in  M. 

*  C  7.    Stemford  Bridge,  E.  R.  Yorkaltiw. 

This  imp»rf«ct  Tsrnon  wna  f^Ten  rue  by  n  Udy  and  gcntlaiDan  (a  nqibcw  and 
niec»  of  my  wife's  brother-in-law}  as  bsnng  been  told  them  by  tkeir  huth  as 
"■onwUung-  lUnny."  They  had  never  hoard  mvro.  I  fuUow  the  g«utleuun's 
ttrtbo^apby. 

1  yao  6  2ay 

2  tyan  7  kfi«y 

3  U:Ui«ry  8  ratf  ry 

4  mJ!th{ry  9  oomy 
A  pipsy               10  die 

*  C  8.    South-Holme,  near  Malton,  N.  B.  Torkshire. 

Dictated  by  Gtorgn  nitk,  E^q.,  ol"  Li^-ils,  wbu  ht-onl  it  from  his  hotuemaid, 
who  Rgain  had  boen  taught  it  by  ber  younger  nstor,  who  in  turn  had  lenrnnl 
it  from  b«  grand&ther  at  Sonth.Uolmc,  who  hiouetl'  said  that  when  be  was 
-4  boy  tbo  old  farmers  used  it  tor  countiEg  tbcir  sheep. 
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TUB   AN01X>-CYXRIC  SCOBE. 


1   jmntt 

8  hai-tmi 

1 1    y«4N*  rfll 

3  taan  UrUn 

7  ilaitun 

12  r*vAn  (/ut 

3  Ud/k-nri 

8  hauni 

13  rnfAlf  4/<* 

A  mMiHTi 

S  Jtmi'Mi 

14  N*tfA  «  dik 

««» 

um 

16  i^i<n:;Tf 

16  y«an'  itmrjll 

19  N«/A  «  J^«*ij(/ 

20  — 


i  mtdk-uri  [i  probAblf  a  mUuke  for  mt^-mm. 


f  C  9.    Coniston,  High  Farneu,  Horth  Lancuhire. 

Cominumcatad  in  MS.  hy  tbo  Uct.  T.  Ellirood,  rector  of  'ToTvnt,  Coairtaa,  « 
tbe  rocutl«cl)iiii  by  Hn.  Ellwutid  u(  wtiat  *b«  ww  tan^t  u  a  little  ^  to 
rount  OD  her  finj^tin,  bj^  her  mother,  tfao  wife  of  a  «)aaid«nble  landowner  ud 
ihwp  fnmer  io  Coauton,  ■abwqtiently  printml  in  the  B^rrrme  Timtt,  3S  Alf . 
1877,  waA  in  th«  Tnuunetion*  of  tbo  CiinlKrUuil  and  WostnnrlMid  ADtii)aariaa 
Socittj,  187S,  from  which  hut  «ditiaii«  Ibia  venion  haa  baut  conectad.  Mi. 
Ellwuod  add*:   "ThaM  raaunls  hare  boen  koown  at  Ooniiton  <ron  tbM 


imBieitwnitl." 

I  ;riui 

6  baabi 

S  ta«n 

7  alaata 

3  tedd«rt« 

8  lovrn 

4  mnidprto 

n  dowra 

£  pimp 

10  dick 

11  T&n-a<dil: 

12  ta«n  D-dik 

13  tadder-anlirlc 

14  nodder-aiidick 
1&  nimpA 


16  jrm-a-milop 

17  taan-a-minp 

18  tcddcr>a-mimp 

19  nedder-o-mimp 
SO  gigget 


tt  C  10.    Borrowdale,  Keswick,  Cumberland. 

01>tained  from  W.  Broime,  Etq..  of  Tallmtirr  Hall,  CorkArmoutli,  aad 
commBiucafiad  to  Rav.  T.  EUwood  at  tlu  BMling  of  the  CamberUDd  and 
morlud  Aat  and  Arch.  8oc^  at  FaiMn  Abbey,  24  Aug.  1877.  audi 
pablUhod  in  tha  Bamte  Timft  of  26  Au;.  1877,  and  cubsMiaenllj  im; 
TnuiMctioiis  of  the  Sodatj,  from  whirh  edition  the  prt^vnt  veruoo  baa 
earr«cl4!d.  Ur.  Brownn  Mjra :  "  I  gut  tlii«  liirt  of  nomwali  when  I  waa  «  boy  (I 
am  DOW  aboDt  68  jfn  old),  from  my  coanm  tfa«  Pooaoabjs,  at  the  tina  that 
Captain  PonMoby  wu  reaidiDg'  at  Barrow  Hall,  clow  to  the  eotnncc  of  Bomw- 
dale.  It  it  jut  60  ywtn  aioM  thia  litt  of  oummli  wim  got  from  thf*  khrphcnk 
oi  Borrowdalot  aa  baiiig  than  oaed  by  tliem — oonsdering  the  rotirod  clunctvr  uf 
tlic  vh3o  at  that  tima,  aad  tha  slownan  of  tlie  pMipU  to  taka  vf  inythins  new* 
and  their  irniall  intcnourM  with  othen.  tnm  whom  tbej  eovld  laara  them, — I 
think  thera  ia  an  absolute  certainty  that  thoy  mwt  han  been  in  on  tbofs  wry 
f»Nf  bafnre  A  ».  1818." 

1  yin  6  aedaera  11  yiin.«-diek 

2  tyan  7  Ivtherm  13  tyan-a-diok 

3  tetbara  8  hoTfln  It  tsthar-a-dick 

4  mcthen  0  ioftn  H  nether-a-dick 
6  pimp              10  diok                   16  bomfll 

In  the  r«nian  in  th«  Sarnte  TVmm,  bamfit  in  16, 16.  17,  18,  19,  wppmn  m 
mimph.  Thi  nbititntkn  of  tmi/U  via  uida  by  Mr.  BRrwoe  after  eovwltiif 
vith  aoma  nbtkon,  vfao  bad  iln  hnnrn  tiw  mowBraU  from  chOdhood. 

*  C  11.   Xirkby  Stephen,  Westmorland. 

TnMKtfTftt«d  into  Oloanc  from  the  palaootypo  </  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Momyt^ 
■wrote  H  Frnm  the  dictation   of   Mr.   W.    8.   Tbonpaoa,  nf  Kiriby 
Vaitaorlaiul,  where  it  ia  «aUad  Gmttie. 


16  Tan-a-homfit 

17  'tyan.a-bnmfit 
IS  tetb«r<a-lnnBflt 
1»  BUthar-a4«akltl 
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inttt-pr$ 
S  mimp 


6  havtt* 

7  lai'ltM 

9  dM-VM 

to  iik 


11  j/aan'etiik 
li  lf/aan'etiik 
13  (ofd'-rrxdii 
l-t  maMT'frvrfiit: 


16  y««M'«fom  (ftN9i*i) 

IB  ttutT-errAoom  (hum) 
19  in«nr'«r«6i>«»  {6tiom) 


iS  loon  Ahmi  Amm       so  iwiirjlt  htntm-JU 


*  C  13.    Woodhall,  Wensleydale,  H.  E.  Yorkshire. 

Ccmomniesktl  by  the  Rtv.  Ulattkw  Wuoil,  rmidLDs  at  S«ttk  in  1872  (but 
a  nativu  of  Woodboll),  taken  doiru  b)'  hia  coiuin  (tlie  Jtcv,  Riobanl  VVood,  ui> 
ciinibent  of  Askrigg,  in  Wrn«Lcj-t1alc<,  who  livod  at  Woodbnll)  frum  Cbc  mouth  of 
Un.  Koovlut,  wbo  k«pt  th«  hUa^  inn,  aad  di<^  Itilj ;  she  kiiithil  much,  kdA 
wed  this  sjnteni  fihr  ooontiBg  htir  loop«  in  kaittiDg.  Mr.  M.  Wood  tbiaka  it  very 
bii{KolwM«  UuA  tbia  wuriiig  wu  used  only  by  b«r,  bat  Myi  tbjit  tc  »  Mttaialy 
nowAitinct. 

1  yaa  B  bitter  II  jim-diok  16  «n»-ft-ii]im[ihit 

2  vmd.                  7  Utter  12  Tean*dick  17  Uuie-a*iiuiDphit 
'i  tith^rm              8  ov«r  13  tither-dick  IS  tilber-a-iutniphit 
i  milhtfA             9  Aastit  14  mitluT^dick  Id  tnithet-ft-miniiihil 
5  minipti  10  dick  16  mirnphit  20  jiggit 

*  C  13.    Beeth,  Svmledale,  N.  &.  Yorkshire. 

Obtained  by  Mr.  C.  (TlDUgh  RAbiu*on  (nttUiar  of  tliD  Mid-YorVubira  QlasMtfy, 
jmhliihfid  by  the  Engliih  DialAot  Society  in  1876}  und  M-ni  in  Glomiie. 
I  ymiM*  6  lirH-lus         II   i/aait  u  liUt  lU  jfittin  uhmim'fU 

3  tiHn  7  letrtut  12  fiAN  W  rfii-  17  flAx  n  buomfU 

3  fn^-Hni  S  fv-uiN  U  tttltittru  dik  16  WA-iir  h  hoiN-/ir 

4  iwM-i«rw  9  d^'iira         14  ntMU-Hr  u  nfiA  19  Mdc/A'ur  m  imom/U 
fi  ^UH^              10  rftt              Id  ^tWM/il                    20  jfiiyiSi 

Ttw  iBto  Ciptuti  Hnrlnnd,  of  Bcetb,  clotw  by  Marrick.  wIiltc  he  had  rciidcd 
4ar  very  ouny  fean,  the  author  of  the  *■  Qlouary  of  Worda  rmkI  In  SwalMlale, 
Tark«hire,"  puMUhMl  by  the  EngliMb  DialDct  Society  in  1873,  UTotn  to  mo  on 
16th  March,  IS'O^that  he  had  neyer  beard  any  of  the  UHtnet  in  my  list  (or  8wn)o- 
qlile,  ud  thout^ht  that  ttic  lady  who  gsro  m«  th«  ronioa  C  1  inutit  hare  Biad«  a 
Burtake.  The  mAy  iiiinieniU  he  kui^w  were  tlie  iwna]  aet,  whioh  ia  SwalMialc 
apweh  b«  wTDtA  thus: 
1  yin  6  MX  11  I'yarn  16  MxtMO 

lee^avn 
12  twvlTO 


X  twM-ah 
tw'yah 
J  thrM 
4  foir'r 
6  flte 


7  MfBT'O 

8  ei«bt 

9  neen 
ID  Urn 


17  nrnteen 
■BMTitteaB 

18  e^htMQ 

19  ninCeeti 

20  Iwanty. 


13  thirteea 

14  fowl**© 
l&  fifteen 

Thnugh  thi«  lint  baji  notlung  to  dn  with  onr  S«otv,  th«  forma  9  neen,  19 
aiitt»«n,  14  foUFtoen,  17  nmtMR,  are  worth  notice;  vhite  the  fact  that  the  col- 
levtorof  tenor  for  a  gloMary  in  this  noigbboutbood  abotiid  have  (ailed  to  bear 
the  peeoliar  list  giten  nboTc,  wrreK  to  sbt-w  how  (>aiily  such  tertiu  are  over- 
looked. The  R«otor  of  Manke,  Swaladale,  vho  had  liTed  there  many  yean, 
nd  utotbet  old  leiident  aau  Richmond,  Swaledale,  bad  bIm  aerfli  IkwiI  ol 
Score. 
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t  C  14.  Eskdale,  Cumberland,  near  foot  of  Scawfell 

OommuniciU^  to  tli«  R«t.  T.  Ellwood  tiy  Dr.  Keadall,  of  ConirtOD,  vtit 
obtiuiied  it  from  a  Bemmt  tliut  had  brought  it  vith  him  from  Eakdile,  whetics 
he  camv.  The  preterit  edition  hu  been  cnrrodcil  frtini  the  Tfuih.  Cumb.  lai) 
Wetua.  Ant.  Soc.  187S,  wliero  Ur.  Ellwoad  wld«:  "  A<  niMivod  frtiin  tba 
■errut  the  numbfm  U  to  14  werc'  j-aen-a-pimp,  etc.,  which  reoUy  repTewnti  d» 
Qumben  6,7|etc.    The  exact  order  hu  ondentlf  become  coofused  at  that  point." 

1  yui-Dft  C  bi'fa  II  yricti-a-iliii;  1*J  jtti'ri-n-buinfit 

2  taeu  7  lofa  12  taen-a-dtK;  17  ta6D*»-bum<it 

3  toddsn  8  >K'k«m  13  t^dcr'a>Jec  18  tedder^-lmriilil 

4  TDeddfiTa  S  leckera  14  mecEder-a-dec  19  medder-a-bunidt 
£  pimp              10  dec                Id  buniDt                     20  gigpit 

Hurv  3  &  7,  itrtd  8  &  9,  are  apparently  trannpoMed,  at  leut  analogy  votiU 
re4|uire,  6  tockpra,  7  l^cbcra,  B  hcfa,  9  lofa.  The  first  TeriTi(ni*coiniDitiiicat«d  to 
no  hm  d«c  iu  ID  to  11,  buialttfi  la  1$  to  19,  and  giggvl  for  SD.  The  corrvctioaf 
were  tnnd«  by  Dr.  Kendall  after  oonaultatton  vitli  friends  who  oUo  knew  the  Score, 

t  CIS.  Knaresborongh,  W.  B.  Yorkshire. 

Oanmwucatcd  ia  MS.  by  Rpv.  T.  Ktlwood,  who  rcceiit'd  it  from  W.  i\ 
ButoTr  Esq.,  I,  AinHliu  Plai'n,  EdinT>urgh,  who  stutnl  tlmt  it  van  tanght  bin 
vhm  a  child  by  his  nurae  uuud,  a  nativG  of  KnambnroD;!;h,  in  Ynrlukirc.  Mr, 
Hunter  eayi  that  be  bts  nom  heard  of  ajgytbin;^  n^^ombliiig  thiJ  ased  in  S«ot- 
lunid,  hilt  thin  may  easily  \ie  tho  coK,  notwithMandiDf^  tlie  Boxbnrfrhahini  aod 
KenfrewBhire  Vorriion*.  D  1  und  D  2,  without  at  all  pnivjng  that  it  did  not  «xi>l, 
compare  note  to  C  13.  Tlie  fuUowing  ia  cnirectvid  by  the  copy  ia  the  Tnn*. 
Cam.  and  Weat.  Ant.  Soc  lS7d. 

U  yab-dick 

it  tiah-dick 

tS  tirtber<a-dick 

14  mether^judick 

15  bomper 

Tim  Rer.  I.  Taylw  bua  comsiuniriLUHl  to  tiiv  a  Ktuirtsljurouifb  vt-rrioo  iifaad 
W.  F.  H.  eTiil»nUy  from  the  aome  writar,  in  which  he  elightly  Tariea  tba  ^Uiajp 
tLiu  2  tyah  {imt  eyllable],  6  oetsr,  7  lesar,  12  tyahitiokT  16  yahoabQinp,  If 
tyshnubump,  18  tuth>unibuiiip,  19  rnvtbcrubump,  Ihit  serTM  to  show  how  cnaly 
TOnanLa  an;  ukuD  up. 

U  C16.  Westmorland. 

The  Ker.  T,  Taylor  nf  SnttriH^'tiiti  him  L'eirnmunti~iit4id  to  rio  a  note  fnm  Mr. 
n.  T.  Cruftoa  of  H  Dover  Stroet,  HanchMt^r,  rcfc^oj;  to  article*  in  Ik'aUA  a*J 
OiM-nVi  for  IS71  [4  Set.  riii.  328,  424,  640,  and  ix.  SS),  where  Rot.  E.  Lm«oiw 
Bb-nkiti«<>pp  of  Sprioj^horjK-  (nLtir  GntnKbiiruu^b,  LiDcolnsfaire),  in  diaciuriu 
dtritr  and  tiieiur  {tat  hides,  and  compare  10  clffkit  in  D  S  below),  aays  that  44 
yean  preriouKly  (that  is  in  l8SI)a«hoph{^^d  frtimWestmaHnndDnStwibopeHoany 
Weordale,  Durham,  trored  sheep  tbna,  correcting  the  luinprintA  arconltnf;  to  indini- 
tiona  kindly  sent  to  mi>  in  anrwer  to  inquiriaa  by  llr.  L«oton-Il]vnkiiuopp  binudf. 
1  yan  6  teeoie  It  yan^o-dick  19  yun-a-bmnfiyrd 


1  yah  6  seeouu' 

2  tiflh  (one  lyllublo)  7  Iwiwr 
8  tethniL  S  rattera 

4  mi>tbera  9  hnnia 

5  pip  10  dick 


16  yiih-de-bumpcr 
1?  tiiih-de-bnsip<r 
16  t«thfTr-d<^bumhCT 
19  nHtbt!r-d4>- bumper 
29  ji?g«r 


2  f  yan 

7  l«*<io 

12  t'ynn'ii-dtck 

17  t  yaa-a-biimfbrd 

3  tctherie 

6  katra 

in  t«therie-dick 

18  tMhem-btUB 

4  metberie 

9  homie 

14  metborie-dick 

19  nictherio-bam 

6  ftp 

10  dick 

Id  bumiord 

20  j  if  got 
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CLASS  D. 
(t  seeodi,  3  tcendi,  3  imd  4  as  in  Chuea  C),  contaiiuDg  2  venioDS. 

*  I)  1.  Soxbai^bflliire,  Scotlaiid. 

Conutnuiicated  bjr  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murrnj^  id  palaaotTpo  (heie  traiulitent«<Q 
I  }toj'§  tchool  mcthwl  of  "  emtuUnf  wit." 

6  At€l-un  11  WW  16  — 

7  G«<r/-Hr»  12  4^o-mtt  17  ^ 

8  ao'ctr  13  mAfi*  18  •^ 

9  drntt-mtr  14  IdAm-  19  — 


wdi 
tmmdi 

mmtJJk-fri 


10  dei 


1{1  (wwA- 


£0 


ler*  oaljr  Ike  firvt  Ion  bttlang  to  our  system. 


t  I)  2.    Beofirewshire,  Scotland. 

Coommtcatfld  bjr  Bcbit  MatebMd,  Etq.,  U  J).,  of  Btubj  Hill.  Cubwlail(. 
LiBukahini,  u  a  rfaymin^  InnaJa  which  hall  ■  eenttoy  »g<t  himMU  and  the 
ia  PoUuluhawH,  three  miles  soatlk  of  Glugow,  a  part  of  M  Cambria, 
is  the  habit  at  anploying-  far  "  ooantiiig  ont."  This  is  CTideatljr  idaatjcal 
with  tbo  lonii«r. 


]  xaindie 

6  ascatcr 

3  luadia 

7  a  h«ater 

>  trthtT 

8  a  hover 

4  1  mfther 

B  doTcr 

6  1  bami 

10  dMkit 

[thoae  ara  erideaUy 

tiBnitiKiaed.J 


^Sona  rfaynHs,"  aajn  I>r.  Mnirbead,  "  were  npppendad  to  this,  but  thou  I  r»- 
'  mm  not  mtmenils,  suoh  a> 

Dwkit  out,  docldt  in 
Vfciil  about  lb«  lUTd  pin." 


CLASS    E. 
Cl  and  2  u  in  Clam  A,  3  eden,  4  pedera),  containing  3  Tentona. 

*  E  1.    Oreenhow  Hill,  Nidderdale,  N.  R.  Torluhire. 

ObtUDMl  from  a  peasant  woman,  by  t  oorn^poadcnt  of  Mr.  C.  Clungh  RobimaD 
(waC  13).  who  was  told  that  "a  good  many  of  the  shccpkMpcn  know  psTtof  the 
iBrmb,  bat  ooue  aeem  to  know  the  wholv."  It  was  not  withuul  much  int^uiry 
Mr.  Bobioson'i  MrraipoadeDt  found  oae  peasant  woman  who  knew  ibe 
whole.    Commtmicatfld  to  me  by  Ur.  RubioMia  lu  Gloasie. 


i  o^-ara, 

ffM-wnt 
i  ptd'ttnt. 


S  Mi-f'wr, 

7  tairt'ur, 

UAtur 
S  crum 

10  dik» 


1 1  l/rin  dtk* 

yfUH  mAoo'n 

12  /nin  </(>( 

trim  wJWm 
18  nf-Mni  dikt 

fd'-mr  s>^-« 
14  pti'imtAkM 

la  hmm'JU 


19  ^n  bu9m-JU 
17  Ma  hwim-_fit 
IB  t4'-uruhmm-Jit 
19  ptd'-wnt  Xtttm'JU 
Sfi  thilrit  Jifit 
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THS  ANOUvniUtlC  8C0RB. 


t  £  2-    Ashg^l  Head,  Teasdale,  Burbam. 

From  Aflhgill  Head,  n(«r  Wigh  Fort,  on  the  Tms,  naed  30  jtan  tgo.  Con- 
muietted  hy  C.  T.  Clough,  Esq.,  U.M.  Gm].  Samj,  Moor  Hobhs,  QunKOI, 
OirlUe,  hit  ovn  ortbogrtphj. 

I  ran  6  «i«r 

5  Mn  7  nuMT 

3  pidtnm  8  ralCTaai 

4  Mldenm  9  boniin 

6  pip  10  dik 
It  Hwaw  probable  thai  3  ft  4  an  tratupoMd,  and  ttut  wt  aboiLld  read  S 

eddarin,  4  p»li-Tin.  In  6  A  7  the  Irttn  nutf  hare  bees  intended  tor  jr  by  the 
writer,  bat  it  looks  more  like  t  witb  a  tail,  and  tbti  agrtM  butter  with  other 
venioBs. 

CLASS    F. 

(1  cinB,  2  teina,  3  tethery,  4  fethery),  cooUuning  15  versiona. 

ft  F  1.   Cali^ith,  ne&r  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Coraniitninib^d  hy  Mnt.  AinltTMin,  n(  WioflmnitlT  {n«r  Pfiirilh.  rnmbwlanJ), 
on  7  Marrh.  IS7S,  aa  baring  bean  given  b»  by  Mrs.  IN)wl(ij-,  who  forty  yean 
preTJouly  oMd  it  in  cbi]dr«o'»  f^mn,  while  living  nt  Culgaitfa  (nbe  sear 
Penrith.  CvmV-rUnd).  when  old  people  spoke  ol  it  ■■  faaTuig  been  profaably 
Mi  in  tlie  rillago  by  nighlnDd  drovcn,  who  iron  time  iBmemohal  had  driren 
Ilighliuwl  otUft  to  the  great  Broach  hill  fain  In  WBottDorUttd  and  to  fiazMt 
and  other  great  bin  in  Ihe  Bmtk,  nd  bad  haltfid  here  for  rcet.  (Scfl  Mr. 
FttpwoD'a  note  on  the  GmHc  nnmenla,  I.  4.)  A  gentleman  at  Kiikbj  Than 
in  Weatmortand,  three  milca  dixburt  Irom  C«%nilfa.  und  likewise  Mt  tha  gnal 
Highland  drove  rtud,  aUo  renembend  it  in  acbool  games  fifty  ynn  a^  bai 
thoBgh  reeugnitfing  it  whea  beard,  be  oonld  act  repeat  iL 

1  iny  6  iiber  11  iny  dix  16  iny  bumflt 

3  tinj  7  lather  IS  tinr  dis  17  tinv  bnmBi 

2  tethery  8  cvtber  lltetberydix  18  tet&ecy  barafll . 

4  fethery  9  cmther  14  lelbary  dix  19  fetbary  buoflt, 
6  phipB              ID  dix                     16  buBiflt                   SO  jiggit 

Thia  vernon  waa  alio  eommunieaud  to  the  jUitturmn,  22  Sep.  1877  (So. 
2604,  p.  371,  coL  3),  by  Prof.  J.  O.  Weatwood,  of  Oiiord,  as  haviDg  been  heard 
60  yoiin  agu  iu  South  Torkshir«  or  Staffordahini,  probably  the  lunnvr.  Into 
ritber  of  tbeae  pUcea  it  waa  mcmt  likely  imported. 

t  F  3.    Epping:,  Knex. 

Obtained  forty-two  yean  ago  by  A.  llarna,  E«().,  from  an  old  lady  at  Epptag, 
£«u,  lod  conunonicated  to  me  by  Rev.  T.  EUwood,  who  obtained  It  from  B.  8. 
FRfOMO.  Esq..  Carlialc,  editor  of  the  TratHBctions  of  Iho  Comberlaad  and  Vnt* 
morUnd  Antiquriaa  Society,  from  which  thi*  venioB  baa  baes  aonracted.  The 
old  lady  waa  probably  of  Northern  axtnotion. 

1  in  8  latben  11  ia-fok  18  in-a-bmafil 

2  tin  7  metbvnk  12  tin-dirk  17  ttii-a-bumflt 

3  Iclbem  8  CO  IX  t*thct«-dick  IS  lether-a^wmfll 

4  fetheta  9  debbera  14  Ivthm-dick  19  methar>a>bwiiflt 

5  fip  10  dick  It  buifli  SO  gicot 
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It  to  «vUimt  that  7  mvUiflra  if  wtook,  for  nwtheni  to  nasd  as  4  ia  10  «#(A#r-«. 
hmJU,  ud  is  tlie  nsiul  word  for  4.  Th«r«  is  uUo  ■  mistake  in  6  letb«ra,  for  it 
to  wed  M  4  in  1<  Uihrr-a'duk,  and  3  in  IS  ktAfr-a-iutnfii.  I  lun  inclined  to 
MppoM  that  llit>  correct  version  a  d  ulhtro,  7  UtKera,  H/ifkrra  tiiek,  18  MXvrm 
hm^/U^  19/(f  A»ni  AwfuU  ;  at  leact,  this  would  b«at  hnruoiuM  with  the  retL 

•  P  3.   Holtby,  aear  York,  H.  R.  Torkihire. 

Ad  tceoDect«d  by  Mr.  C-  Clouj^li  Robinson  [ux  C  13),  and  wot  in  GloMic. 

1  tin  6  Mf-ru  U  nmiik  16  fwft  ^itoM'itM 

S  r«iifi  7  /^nw  13  M*i  rfiA  17  Iran  ^tumkm 

i  ttdAm  8  iwHi  13  M^-u  dik  18  rMfAit  httom  kirn 

4  ><M-«  B  rf/f  m  14  frdhu  ttik  19  /.^A-it  bwrn-kiH 

i  fimp  10  dut  IS  Awhi«-4:i'm  iO  jid-Utt  jii-liU 

•  F  4.    Vermont.  U.S.    Indian  (t). 

Written  io  Olnvic  bj  Dr.  J.  nautmwd  TninibuUt  of  Huilord,  ConoflCtioBt, 
V.S.,  from  Hut  (lic^tatiun  of  tiro  gentlemm  of  tlic  Mine  pUn  (tlie  elder  56  ia 
1671),  Kna  of  a  Baptiafc  mintotar,  •dncated  uuar  Boiton,  mbA  •ettled  near 
VtadMir,  Vermout,  now  deeewed,  who  tausht  it  thvm  in  ibcir  childfaood  m 
Indiao.  Dr.  Truoiliull  tool  the  words  down  from  tb«ai  Kparateljr,  and  tbey 
pnciMljr  agreed,  cintpt  for  6  uid  8,  where  t!h«  y oun^r  Ibrotlier'ii  word*  ara  giroa 
ia  a  pare&thena.  1I«  u,  bowover,  incUa«Kl  to  think  that  thej  wer«  called 
"  Indian "  niiipl^  becattte  no  otbor  probable  origin  conid  be  «»crilwd  to  thvoL 
Thin  renioa  Dr.  Trumlmll  njbeeqiKatl]r  tent  to  tbo  Atitnaum,  24  Not.  1877 
(>'o.  2613,  p.  662,  col.  3).  Tho)'  wen  liet  cwnntunicatixl  to  mv  in  MS.  and  in 
G](n*ic  KpfUing  on  27  Jane  1871.  On  the  6  April  3871,  Dr.  Trumhul]  had 
alrfiul;  wot  me  the  same  version,  giren  to  him  by  a  gatleaan  of  Ilartford 
(crid«&tl]r  one  of  the  two  above  named),  a*  having  beaa  leedved  twentjr-fire 
w  tlurtf  yttm  previtiuiljr  [rum  bis  nnclv,  a  ^h)-stciiui,  who  fomwtljr  lived  in 
VonnoBt,  oa  "  tht  ImlUn  way  of  counting."  On  imiuiiing  of  llie  phynetaa, 
it  waA  totuul  that  bt>  luiDw  notLinit  ulnut  tht  Score,  tmt  on  making  inqoiriM 
^tr  the  i«oa:pt  of  Dr.  Trumbull'i  letter,  he  obtained  the  venioii  F  d. 


1  ami 

6  tavihtr 
{Ikaidhtr) 

11  «(-M  dtt 

18 

S  br^f 

7  tiidhtr 

12  ttr-ndik 

17 

S  tUhfri 

8  jhM-tUrr 
{kwmditr) 

13  hwUvr  dik 

IB 

Afidk-mi 

9  dai-d/Ur 

14  ftdhtr  dik 

19 

i^ 

10  dik 

16  htimpit 

2oy^d 

*  F  6.  Ehode  Island,  U.S.    Indian  (?). 

CoBBuaioated  to  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trambnll  (tee  F  4)  by  a  lady,  a  oatiTe  of 
lie  Iiland,  at  baring  been  taught  ber  when  a  cbiJd  by  hpr  mother,  wbo  tiTed 
tbe  MarragatiMt  Indiuii^  there,  aa  'iDtlittn/  The  orthography  b  that  of 
Ikebdjr  berwtlf.  'TUie,  tene,'  are  each  Nvi<l  Ui  \n>  of  ono  lyllahle,  and  *g'  tobft 
bird  in  '  geget'  'Whether  '  -ige  *  in  bumtigc  ii  y  or  tr  wai  not  stated.  Dr. 
Trvmbun  wu  inelinsd  to  Ikiak  that  tltuw)  Kiundii  were  called  Indian  amply 
beonus  they  mre  unknown,  bot  it  will  be  K«n  in  F  6  that  he  has  direct  eridenee 
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of  H  Biiuilst  eptem  of  eonntiDg  haring  bwn  UMd  by  ftc  Indian  stjiuw  of  a 
related  trilw.  Mr.  SpurreU.  tho  well-known  mthor  of  n  WelJib  ind  Englwh 
DictioDitiT,  remarks  ttiut  Rho<3u  I«lnn(l  wax  fuDciiU-d  b^  Bogcr  WiUionu,  a  native 
of  Carniai-thtn,  North  'Wnles. 

Mr.  Lotuid  (mo  I.  6,  Ovp^)  writM,  20  June,  1876t  "  I  ua  ftrf  poaitiwt 
th&t  the  DDtnerals  given  ai  from  Maine,  Ma&&arhiisetta  (F  9),  and  Rboclu  Islaiul 
(F  6),  art!  ttot  Indian  «t  all.  Tlicy  yrvra  probiiWy  dcrWod  from  tlio  wrly  aettlen, 
who  aaXj  knowing  that  tliey  were  not  Englinb  called  tlittm  Indian.  CerXxaaXf 
tbttfl  mnst  bfl  renobscot  and  .\lgoD<iuiu  numeraU  cxunt.  Tlin^  ar«  plenty 
of  living  Indiana  who  tiiie  tb«  saine  as  thoae  kuuwn  of  old  to  their  forefa&en." 
In  tho  Tnnautianj  of  the  American  Philological  AatocLatlon  for  1674  IH. 
Trumbull  pablijihed  a  pa]KtT  on  "  NnmeniU  in  Amcricmn  Indian  Lanfrnng^  nnd 
tbu  Indian  uodo  of  cuunlinf,"  Nunc  of  Ibo  muncralfl  thvru  ^rcn  in  lb* 
Bl:gbt«i>t  degree  nsemble  the«»,  cither  in  Mund  nr  Btrocturti.  There  it  no  donbc 
of  ihc  importatimi.  Tlu  quBEtiam  are  how  and  whi,!)?  and  indv^l  whether 
these  nuffiemla  were  ever  r^lj*  uikmI  hj  ludiaiu  at  all,  t<i  whom  Uicy  an 
certainly  attribnttd  in  tbu  United  Sljitm  tfaviuM^lvoB,     8w  note  to  F  9. 


1  cnv 

If  tcnc 

3  tAthttr 

4  feUier 
6  pip 

This  Terxion  cnntinuiit  t)ius — 
21  £egct*cac,   22  gc^t-t<'n't-,  23  gegct-tclbur,  2i  gcgct-feUicr,    !fi  gogstpiik 


6  satha 

11   pne-dilt 

7  Uln 

IS  tene.dik 

8  cathcr 

13  titWr-dik 

9        — 

14  fothcr-dik 

10  dik 

Ifi  bunipel 

16  cnp-buBipti^ 

17  tcDo-bumpn(^ 
14  tfithcr-bunimfi* ' 
19  f«iber>buinptige 
30  gegat 


t  F  6.    Hebron,  CoimecticTit,  U.S.    IndiAU  (1). 

Written  in  GIomic  by  Dr.  J.  Hummrnd  Trumbull,  from  the  dictniiou  of  i 
gentleman  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  (about  fiity  yran  old  In  1874],  wbo  had 
bMn  tanght  tbo  acciting  when  a  child  by  an  uld  Indian  woman  wbo  used  lo  conta 
to  bis  father'!  bouMi  in  Hebron,  Connwtictit  (about  20  niilei  S.E.  of  Uutfftrdj, 
to  aell  bukvfa),  brooms,  cte.  "  8bp  murt  bavo  been,"  sny»  Dr.  Trnoibnll,  '*« 
KarraganMU,  Pi(]uot,  nr  Muhngnn  equnw.  The  rcmnanta  of  tbwe  Ifiboa,"  he 
ftdds,  "  had  TMerrations  of  land,  the  Narraguuctta  in  Khodv  Island,  the  I^qoob 
■nd  Mohegaof  in  Connectioat,  cibout  26  miln  from  Hcbruu.  The  women  uwl 
to  Htrolt  about  the  country,  gipnylike,  selling'  articU)*  of  tbcir  own  manufuctutv." 
In  refcreneo  to  this  vt-rsion,  Dr.  TnimbuU  writes  to  me,  18  July  1874  :  *"  For 
th«  Urat  timt?  I  hare  direct  and  pofiitire  testimony  that  these  scorings  were  tmd 
by  Indians  of  Hew  England.  My  tmprawiun,  heretofore,  was  thai — ^like  many 
other  ftr^uigv  wordx — thty  wom  attributtd  lo  tho  Indians  by  tbofte  who  bad 
loomed  tliem  In  i:hildhvod,  without  Busjiecling  thnir  tru(.>  onjpn.  I  am  now 
inclined  to  belitrre  thnt  tbe  Indians  wbu  lirt^  Di»r  the  wtt-coast  leamnl  thnn 
Cram  the  EngliJib  el  the  beginning  of  the  English  colonization,  and  uwd  theai 
afUnruda  in  their  dealings  with  the  colonists." 


1  MM 

2  Ittn 

3  rm/A-itr 

4  Jtdhar 
6  pip 


Q  tat 

7  tat-tm  (f  UU-ltir) 
S  pool 
e  Jr/ri 
10  ddt 


11  trtiJik 

12  (iw-Nrf»t 

13  tudiurdik 

14  frdh-wrdik 

\b  btmgk-i 


16  *rn  tuHgk'i 

17  l^rt  itttfki 

18  tmih-tir  imifk-i 
l^ /tditir  immfki 

20  gif-a 


n  jllmXjUcoke  j.  elus, 
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t  F  7.    Vew  Hampshire,  U.S.    ladian  (T). 

1m  ■  BOtd  fldkd  ■  Scrape,  w  th«  Lott  Ufarat7,**  bj  Pndarie  R.  Pcrkiai, 

1874.  f.  161,  •  Gcrva  protoBor  exptMMi  u  ntenrt  is  !■£■■  |ikit»- 

f.    A  jvoBf  gwittwiii  frna  X«w  EK^nd.  wiing  O*  fmiMMr  «t  u 

'«Taiiiicpv^tBKevTorfc,oanta  ftneh  Inn  tbe  **ftfto— A  ■■■■irtiN 

tables"  ud  "  wlonnl;  fcetiMl  Uw  UDamimg  my^bmon  Uii,  HaefeMi  ta^ 

I  TOBBg  penoaa  m  STev  En^laad."    As  thk  Mr.  Peckins  «■•  rb  «U  iAbiI* 

oi  t>r.  TnmboU,  that  geatl«iuii  wrote  tt  obm  (or  tothor  inbraMidB, 

Tu  told  ia  replT  that  the   "  PopMoncocka "   w«    «d  eoan*  **panlj 

bat,  Hr.  P<!rlcitu  wrote, "  tin  ranosk  van  Mcitad  to  na  bf  a  Nrr 

litn  wmua.  i  rery  iBteUtg««  penou.  in  N««  York,  vbo  laid  ber  fmtA- 

tM(^  tlmn  ts  her,  Kud  vbo  reported  tb«a  to  be  ladim,  w  nppnnd  bj 

fnndmotker.    I  wrote  the  word*  from  ha  redtiag,"  addi  Vr.  PtAim, 

'■■d  tead  then  o*er  to  her."    The  oilhopspby  ii  thit  in  the  BOtd. 

1  eco  6  anther  1 1  mm  dU  16  een  h^m 

•Itaa  7  L^thff  IStNodix  17to«binip 

9  to  IS  ladwr  dtz  16  tnAar  burp 

.4  talheiT  0  jefrer  14  father  dix  Ifl  fuOm  bm^ 

5  p^t  10  dix  IS  heap  30  ^IggMi 

t  ?  8.    (Sneiun&ti,  Ohio.  U.S.    Indian  (t). 

He  loUowiay  Tfraon  wu  raauanmeKtod  to  me  16  Frbmurr,  lS7o,  br  hfr. 

B.  J«BM>r,  of  the  brituh  Uubob,  whi  had  beard  it  that  dav  frum  Mr.  E.  ±. 

Oijr,  fron  Ciodiatti,  Ohio,  U.S.,  who  wm  Tiotiiifr  the  Mawnin.     Mr.  Gvy 

Mttid  that  b>  Iwt  ba«i  tugfat  then  wbM  a  duU  by  bis  motber,  a  natire  ot  th» 

f^B0  place,  who  told  htm  that  thej  wan  the  auu  >iinib8n  ai  thoM  UMd  t^  Iha 

hunlm,  sad  that  aha  had  lawraad  than  (ron  white  htmtan  and  tiappai*, 

had  eone  in  from  iha  ioraata.    Be  etaled  that  he  had  aefcr  mat  with  anjr 

I  die  (uMpt  hia  own  bro<h«i)  who  knew  duao,  and  that  Utej  wen  «id  to  ba 

by  the  Miami  lodim,  a  now  extttwt  tribe  tatwutij  linnjr  in  the  Sooth  of 

fOkioi.     I>r.  TnuabalU  to  wham  I  farwarded  this  inforoation.  mft  that  tho 

[iliani  Indiaat  were  Algonkiiu,  oad  could  out  hare  ihmI  the  aooriag  ia  this  fiirm, 

.  thej  can  end  a  word  only  is  a  Towd  or  a<{KiBte,  tboa  they  eoald  not  ban 

hiauaple  *'dick."  bai  anut  bare  gooa  on  to  "dkk^a"  or  **dSak*oa." 

'  8o,"  Myi  Dr.  Tromboll,  "I  am  cgnvioccd  that  this  aooriaff  trardled  from  Easl 

Weet,  ihrao^  pa«nbly,  two  or  three  lines  of  dmeeat, — a  grandfather  or 

perhapa,  from  Conaecticut  or  Msioe,  if  aot  die  fctber  «r  akattMr  of 

b"    The  anhogiaphy  is  thai  of  Mr.  imam,/mtlLr  aa  in  Skiglldh. 

1  fl«D  6  Mtar  11  acn  dick  10  eca  bamltf 

S  tevB  7  Inter  13  teen  dirk  17  tmbimMf 

I  t'other  8  poter  13  f  other  dick  18  tTothvbnBMv 

|4  faalhar  0  drbber  14  frnther  dick  10  feather  bosiag 

R  fb  10  dick  15  fib  dick  20  iui<kdc 

*  F  9.    Xaine,  U.S.    Wawenoc  Indian  (f). 

Snt  by  Dr.  J.  Ilanfflond  TmmbuII,  of  Ilartford,  Conntclicnt,  V.9^  who 
took  them  fram  the  Jtuurieet  MfattM,  2iid  wriflB.  vol.  iii.  p.  170  (New  Terfc. 
March,  1668),  and  wlio  received  tbem  alsn  io  a  prirato  letter  fr«n  the  late 
Ber.  Edward  Sallard,  D.D.,  Seaetary  of  ib«  Maine  BiatoriMl  Socie^,  bywhaa 
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ibej  were  commTimMted  to  the  abovQ  Usgszioe,  under  the  Mg>i)atare  SniMrieui, 
iadicMing  ttmt  bo  camo  fnim  BnuiAwick,  Hainv.  Dr.  Bullard  my*,  tbul  "  ih6 
{nllmun  [R.  K.  SewnU,  E6i|.,  i*i  Wi-scassci]  who  givo  our  Ut^loncttl  Societ] 
a  brief  deaoriptiaa  of  thiK  tribe,  stutMl  iu  hU  pnpor,  ihat '  tbora  had  bMn  | 
semd  a  dear  traditionary  reoord  oi  the  noumlii  embodied  in  their  ijnrtam  of  I 
Duia^on,  extaut  aa  curly  ti>  a.i>.  1717,  well  untlonbiod  nnd  often  tiMd  bj  aged 
wbite  tiwo  of  that  liny,  wbo  bad  bMO  long  roKiiIent  an  the  ShecpACot  waters  [iB 
the  Wawenoc  territory]  and  on  term*  of  iDdmacy  with  the  eurrinng  natiTia,'* 
and  Om  information,  na  I>r.  Bailard  told  Dr.  Trambull,  mi  "  given  by  a  worAj 
man,  now  {JvAj,  1868]  in  bu  Hist  year."  Waweooc,  whii-b,  aa  Dr.  Tnunbull  tu- 
ionna  mt,  be  haa  boon  lold  to  oatl  IFauifi>rnok,  is  the  nuns  of  a  placet  'wbenoa 
the  nnglioiBed  plural  Wawenoos  U  used  for  the  tribo,  whioh,  bo  taya,  wore  "  a 
bond  of  th^i  Abnnki  n&lion,  and  their  t«rritofy  U  oiitil  to  have  cxtesdM  from 
Bagadahoclc  (the  mouth  of  the  Kenoebee  River)  eaatwoid  to  Mnscon^ae  RiTar, 
along  the  coiut  of  Maine,  including  tho  pcoinaula  of  ronnaqnid,  now  in  Lincoln 
Count}-,  Maine.  Only  two  or  three  tumiliua  of  this  tribe  wore  liring  in  I'iT, 
aiui  n  fuw  yenrs  latv  thvac  rt^uorvd  i»  Cnniidn,  to  juia  tbe  Abuski  aottlaneat 
begun  at  St.  Francois  and  Becanoonrt"  Dr.  Trumbull  doee  not  tind  tha  Wbw»- 
noca  "ntenttoned  ae  a  diaCijtci  tribe  after  1750.  They  are  referred  to  by  aa 
historian  of  Mune,  in  1804,  m  txtinti."  Dr.  J.  O.  Kohl,  in  his  "History  of  tbe 
Diaeuvory  of  Maine,"  in  aoriea  2,  vol.  i.  of  Uio  ColUctiitm  of  th»  M^uiiu  HittoritMl 
Soeiety  [rortlond,  Uaine,  1SC9),  on  p.  91,  says  (aa  Dr.  TratnboU  informa  me} : 
"  Also  amung  tbe  Wawenoc  Indiauji  of  Meuqc,  near  PeanBqmd,  certain  nmnenls 
have  been  banded  down  by  tmditioti,  bearing  a  receniblance  to  the  loelandie, 
whiob  najr  ban  "bMO  derived  by  them  ia  thair  barter  inlh  the  Koffban 

itrangen."  Dr.  Ballard  infurmed  Dr.  Tnimhull  tliAt  Mr.  Eohl  relied  wt  iha 
worda  I  «yn,  4  jSorJe,  5^m,  which  an.>  lunially  KpoUcd  1  tinn,  ^  fjtfur,  fiirir^ 
Jfiritr,  ^Jtrnm;  but  on  conpanng  tbe  whole  Norw  nnrnpral  syBtem,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  not  to  much  rcaumblnnco  aa  bctwvvn  Nom  unil  WoUh.  Aa 
Dr.  TntmbuU  ovrrectly  ob»e>rvm:  *■  If  tbtiie  nnmerala  weve  in  ooaunoB  aaabf 
the  Wawenon  b  tbe  xrnith  oattnry,  it  is  mora  probahla  that  they  bOTKrwed 
them  inm  £ngU»h  Bailon  or  coloniaU  aft«r  1607  than  that  they  learned  them 
from  ThorQiuu  in  tbe  bei^inuiug  of  tlit'  luth  wotury,  or  from  Madoo  and  bis 
eompuuiom  in  tho  xiith."  Xotwitfastandrng  the  ^videuoe  that  thia  eyatcoi  of 
conoting  m*  uaed  by  eoms  of  the  Wavenoo  Indiana  in  their  dealiogi  with  tbe 
Ungliih  Dolonisti,  Dr.  Tnimboll  doobta  whether  it  waa  ever  oaed  by  thi:  Indians 
among  tbemaelvca,  at  then  ia  «nch  a  tendency  atnong  Americana  b>  call  evGxy  tui* 
known  word  "  Indiui."  See  alao  Dr.  Trumbull's  letter  in  the  AOunrnmrn,  M 
ifavembar,  1877,  No.  SfilS,  p.  6fi2,  to  which  hecoatribatad  thia  venton. 


1  een 

2  teen 

3  tolher 

4  BihtT 
A  pimp 


6  een-piitip 

7  teeo-pJDip 

8  tother<piiDp 
fl  fitbor-piiEtp 

ID  gko-get 


11  een-glneget 

12  Icfn-glucgft 

13  todjcr-glcvgvt 

14  riUicr-fMWttut 

15  bumfra 


IS  een-bamlrs 
17  Icrn-bumfm 
IS  tor^er-butnfrm 

19  flther-bDnuIra 

20  frith-en -y 


t  F  10.    Westfield,  UaaaacliQaetts,  U.S.    Indian  (t). 

Commonicated  on  19  Nov.  1877,  by  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Tnimhull,  who  toolc 
tha  words  down  in  C^IoMio  Irom  the  nioiiLb  of  Kev.  Uvnry  Janiw  (lel.  79),  df 
filidgeportt  Connecticut,  who  had  Icainied  them  from  hia  granilntother,  bora 
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ftboot  1745.  wbo  lesraed  it  in  ber  childhood  m  Wettfleld,  Sfuucbtuett*,  nod 
Mtcnd  it  to  Iw  "  tlio  lodinn  modit  of  coontin;." 

11  e*n-dik  16  ttft-hnmpil 

12  Uet'dik  17  ttftt'tu'npit 

13  iudhri-dik  18  ludhm-hamriit 
t-t  trth-cri-dik  19  ttdffiri'^iMpit 
lo  bum  flit  20  jiV  i'( 


1    fM 

6  Midhi 

2    iMJt 

7  /aiVAi' 

3  tmdtilhri 

8  iax 

A  udh-tri 

9  deM 

fi/p 

10  rf<A 

tt  7  11.    HadderaJIeld.  W.  B.  Toikshire. 

CommiiniwitM  to  the  .4(hrn.eHm  of  29  Sppt.  ]  877  (No.  2605,  p.  402),  hy  Mr. 
Bndler,  of  Sheffield,  aa  having  been  rcpL-iii.:il  fo  him  by  a  friend  ^Kiut  *  year 
aifo.  Tbe  word^  in  (  )  are  Mr.  Umdli^y'f  imjtn'K'ion  of  the  wordi  bb  friend 
naed  then,  but  the  other  wotiIb  are  what  liis  friend  ia  firmly  i!onvtnrt.>d  ho  mid. 
TIum  dt»l^^:pancy  i^  of  tiJim  m  «h«wiEg  how  eiuily  &  vow«1  may  ho  Duhjoined  or 
eaofoauit  prelixnl  or  a!l«r«d  when  Rtr«i^{«  aounda  Rr«  oomiDiinicat^d  orally  and 
rnnnnbared  without  tH>tTi(7  immpdiatflly  tlxet]  and  Torified  in  writing.  The  sam« 
tote  hu  doabUem  hrfallcn  mnny  rvniona.  All  Mr.  Bradley's  frirad  knew  wiu 
**  that,  Mate  40  jmn  ainoo,  an  ohl  aoldit-r.  liviitgr  in  a  rilla^  aeftr  HnddenSelcl, 
wed  to  teach  tbem  to  the  children,  prvtcmlin^  that  ho  bad  iMrned  thiim  in  X'Sxti 
(wuiao  of  hia  woadsrful  traTali  in  forejgn  ptrU." 


^  ee  {e«tut) 
""  la«  td«irui) 

tethen 
i  fetIii>T& 

0   tlpii 


6  layta 

7  ayta 

8  avera  {narcni} 

9  catera 
10  Oicks 


11  Minadick 

13  tclbtfn  diet 

14  f<yth«ra  dick 
Ifi  bumflt 


16  Kinahamflt 

1 7  teiainn  hutnflt 

18  tettiira  bumflt 

19  fethera  bumflt 

20  pia'it  {9  iMUdJ 


:  7 12.    South-west  Border  of  W.  R.  Yorkshire. 

na  Rev.  I.  Taylor  ha«  rommuDti^ateil  to  m«  a  I«tt«r  from  >Ir.  Ikf.  Rawlio^  of 
Tami>U,  AnckUnd,  New  Z«iiUnd  (IR  Dec.  1S77),  which  cantaina  the  foUcnring 
irenion  Iramt  (rom  iin  v\i\vt  brothur  tliirty-flrc  or  forty  yeari  ag«  whfin  mi^ng 
in  (he  aboTB<naiiiBd  diotrict.  His  brother  called  the  Soor*  Wabb.  but  hi!  hbnseU 
always  oanaJdAnd  it  as  mera  jarfton.  It  titrnng'lT  reactnblen  the  American  Mt 
P  i  lo  10,  and  aho  the  pre«odin^  F  U.    Tbe  biim  a  prewnubly  \hmm]. 

1  \iiak  6  Enter  II  hpna  dix  16  hotw  bnmfot 

2  tia'i  7  Uter  12  tena  Ai\  17  trna  humfct 

3  tifibfrfi  8  hdrfrl  13  trthcm  dit  IH  tctlx-m  hnmfrt 

4  f«lhi<ra  9  efirM  14fflthendix  19  fcthara  bnmfst 
(  S^  10  dix  15  hcmfj^t  2U  jiggf-t 

t  7 13.   Fenketh,  Warrington,  S.  Lancashire. 

Thf  Ker.  I.  Taylor  has  commniiicattd  to  me  a  reraion  from  Mr.  n.  EUib, 
AmBe  noad,  LeiceotfT.  which  his  nether  bnird,  at  loast  BO  yean  agv,  pTobably 
between  I7H0  sml  171>A.  frinu  her  gnuulfallim-,  who  camo  from  Pcnketh  and  said 
b»  learnt  it  from  thv  droven  who  thought  they  were  WeUh  nmrniaU. 


I  em  fl  ittt-r 

3  t«ui  7  (later 
8  teth«ra  fl  iN>rler 

4  Mhem  (Tenftmi)  »  drbirra 
<  ftp  10  diclc 


1 1  i«u  dick 

12  t^andicli 

1 3  tethrr  diclc 

14  fiMhrrdick 
IC  bumfit 


16  ean  bumfit 

17  tunbumtlt 

18  tfUier  bumflt 

19  It'thvr  bumfit 

20  ii(r«e 
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If  r.  H.  Ellis  ttfi  tb&t  bis  father's  dunily,  vrbo  came  froni  Sontb  East  of  TorbUn, 
alto  learnt  these  or  a  timilar  wt,  but  that  their  pronunciatioa  was  different,  iia>l 
bo  instances  the  variants  15  hmfit,  20  ffifltt. 

t  F 14.  Surrey  and  Susux. 

Tbe  Rtnr.  I.  Taylor  bu  communionted  tA  mo  a  k'ttAr  from  &  lady  at  Wottbin^ 
eontiuninK  the  following  versian  wfaicb  she  had  bieard  from  a  laily  mora  thxn  fifty 
yeani  oM  in  L Ml,  who  mm.  cbild  (xay  uboiit  ISOQ)  iuhhI  Ui  lirar  Uiu  Wcbth  dnncr* 
bringing  cattle  from  the  West  Gouotry  Fain  into  Surrey  and  Snsaex,  oonct  oat 
the  droveM  nf  oxen  throu^^b  Ibo  piU)  of  a  nicudow  below  b*  seat  of  observation 
in  thli  vay. 

1  vin  6  shnrprn  II  ein  dick  IS  eina  bumtr 

2  toin  7  tockera  12  tein  dick  17  teina  buioty 

3  tutltem  8  ku  13  tulbon  dick  18  tntWra  bunitf 

4  futhcni  9  debero  14  futhera  dick  19  fathora  bumty 

5  Sm  10  dick  Ifi  bumty  20  gigget  (g  bard)^^^ 

It  id  highly  [iTobflfalo  l^iut  the  drov«n  beard  by  the  liuly  wm  not  WolsbflH^^H 
Bee  note  to  I.  1,  at  eud.   Sw  ulno  B  8,  whcro  Uio  nniucnil*  were  miHtuken  for  D«6^^^ 

I  F  Id.  WMtby,  N.  B.  Yorkshire. 

Tbc  BeT.  I.  Taylor  biu  ntmniuniRntoi)  tbo  fi>11<iw-in^  tu  mO,  a*  sent  U>  him  by 
Mr.  Rob.  T.  Qaakiii  of  VThitby,  who  statca  that  it  is  a  verrioa  known  in  hJi 
naighboubood. 

11  o'ean-dick  16  o'ean-bumfit 

12  tc'can^dick  17  te'ean-buntfit 

13  UiChery-dic'k  18  ttftbery-bumSt 

14  fctlM^ynlick  19  f«'tb«ry-bumfl»  

16  buinfit  20  jigglit 


1  I'Mn 
S  ta'«an 

3  ttthery 

4  Rthery 

5  phlpa 


6  aaitera 

7  laitsra 

8  cauvera 

9  dabbera 
10  dick 


CLASS  0 
(1  ft  2  as  in  CUas  C,  but  3  &  4  oa  in  Class  F),  oontoiniag  3  TcrsioTts. 

*  G  I.    Leeds,  W.  E.  Yorkahire. 

This  was  dictated  to  mo  by  Mr.  George  Hick  (see  C  8}  us  bis  ffttlier's  r»ci>IU'C- 
tioQ  of  what  be  was  aMaaUinied  to  repeat  along  with  othur  boys  in  Lei-ds, 
probably  at  scbool,  sa  mere  gibberiafa. 


1  ir«tM 

2  ItUHl 

3  ttJhum 

4  f«dk-um 
Sjtp 


G  ai-tu 

7  ti«itu 

8  dH-MTH 

9  kovuru 
10  iiJt 


11  M-N  dik 

12  Utndik 

13  ttdkMdik 
U  /edk-Hdik 

U  bum-JOc 


16  M-nk  hum-Jtk 

17  iwnM  hum-Jfk 
IS  ttdh'mru  bum'Jik 

19  ftdh-ttru  bumjlk 

20  jifit 


f  0  2.    East  Lincolnshire. 

Commnaicatcd  by  Mr.  E.  R.  HomtLm,  ol  Uiiivpmity  Cwlkgo  School,  Lonilon, 
as  retpembeml  by  two  ladies  of  \\U  fuuiily  to  h»ve  been  ohkI  some  S5  year*  iga, 
during  their  childhood,  in  playing  cbildrco's  ganiiMi  tn  East  Lincolaihirc.  Ono 
of  tfaem  thinks  that  tba  task  of  repeating  Ibo  aombers  corriKtly  D»ed  to  be  ini> 
potod  as  a  *'  forfeit."  ' 


6  aislia 

11  Tana  dix 

16  yanabanptin 

7  lowsha 

12  tana  dix 

8  cnlterr 

13  tetherr  dix 

18  t«theiT  bampkin 

9  ow*ha 
10  dix 

14  fetherydix 

15  bampxin 

1 9  f etherj  bnmpkiii 

20  twidix 
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1  Tan 

2  tan 

3  tetberr 

4  fetfaeiT 
&  fips 

Note,  «i  in  aMa  hai  tbe  sound  of  long  i  or  [««jr]. 

CXASS  H 
(almost  completelj  angliciBed),  coDtaining  2  Tereions. 

*  H  1.   Helmeiler  Blaekmoor,  H.  B.  Yorkihire. 

This  ii  ai  much  aa  Vr.  Samuel  WaysMuth,  of  the  College  of  Pccecptoia,  eoald 
TecoUeet  of  what  he  beaid  from  a  farmer  there  eonnting  iheepk  Mr.  WajrmoQth 
had  been  attempting  to  oooot  the  theep  htnuelf,  bat  failed  froo  want  of  practioe, 
wbereapon  the  ibrmer  told  him  to  aend  them  back  into  the  field,  and  b^an 
coanting  them  himself,  in  the  following  manner.  Written  in  Oloane  from  Mr. 
Wavmonth'i  dictation.  On  application  (o  a  resident  landowner  at  Helmealey 
Blaekmoor,  I  foond  that  nothing  was  known  of  these  cnrioos  forms.  See  note 
toCl3. 


1  yctfn' 

6    MjfOO'HU 

11 

16  yman-  hiom-JIt 

2  dmum- 

7 

12 

17 

S  wiufA'H 

8 

13 

18  niJh-ur  hmm-JU 

4  nrfufA-H 

9   MjfafWMII 

14 

19 

6  vpip- 

10  itdik 

15  imm-JIt 

20 

t  H  2.    Waidale  Head,  Cnmberland. 

G'mn  to  Kr.  Ellwood  from  Mr.  Bitson,  who  promised  a  more  complete  rersion 
bat  died  witboat  baring  sent  it. 

1  yta 

2  taen 

3  ladder 

4  aaiidder 
6  nimph 

Eridentlj  inaccurate  aa  well  as  incomplete. 

CLASS  K.     '*  Coi3TEsos-OcT." 

E  1.  Commonicated  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins.  It  terms  to  contain  1  eena,  2  deena, 
8  cattala  of  the  Score.  Mr.  Hipkins  sajs  he  learned  it  when  a  child  in  West* 
minster,  and  that  the  lines  are  so  oniTenallT  well  known  in  the  west  of  London 
that  probablj*  anj  child  io  Kensington  Road  eoold  repeat  them.  See  obserra- 
tioDs  at  the  Mid  of  this  class. 

£ena  deen&  [deink]  dos 

csttil&  wbeeU  [weela]  wheila  [weila]  wOs 

spit  spot  mnst  be  done 

twiddleom  twaddleum  twenty  tme 

0.  r.  T.  spells  ont 

a  rotiin  dot&n  dirtr  dishcloat 

now  all  TOO  boTB  and  girls 

are  fairlj  posh-ed  ont. 
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The  Ber.  I.  Ta7lor  informa  me  that  Ur.  Thomas  Brone,  of  12,  Hoorgate 
Street,  raries  the  second  line  thus : 

Kethera,  viela,  vona,  wna 
and  alters  &.t  two  last  linea  into 

One  out,  two  oat,  three  oat 

Ont  gota  he  {or  ahe). 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Erana  (I.  1}  has  : 

One  dead,  two  dead,  three  dead. 

E  2.  Two  etadents  in  Whiteland's  Xatioaal  School  Training  Collie,  Chelsea, 
told  me  on  6  Dec.  1877,  that  at  Cnckfield  and  Eastboame  all  the  children  knew 
this  in  the  following  form,  which  mna  oorreetlj  in  foora. 

Eena  deena  dina  dtut 
kakia  weela  wTla  wnst 
spit,  spat,  mns'  he  done, 
tweedlom  twoddlam,  twenty  ooe. 

Obaerre  the  variant  kgJtla  for  emttaUt.     J>ma  wlUt  were  pronounced  [A<-fW, 
tcei-lu],    I  have  aabaequently  fbnnd  many  others  who  knew  it. 

E  3.  Halliwell  (Popular  Bhymea  and  yorsery  Tales,  p.  ISfi]  girea  a  different 
Tenion: 

Igdom,  digdom,  ^dom,  dest, 
Cot-lo,  we-lo,  wi-lo,  west; 
Cot-pan,  most  be  done, 
Twiddledam,  twaddledam,  twenty-one ! 

Adding  the  lines,  apparently  as  a  different  vernon — 

K  4.  Hytnm,  skytnm 
Perridi  etymm 
Perriwerri  wyxom 
A  bomun  D. 

Here  hytum  skj-tum  remind  one  of  6  haata,  7  slaata,  in  C  9,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  being  formed  on  the  same  analogy. 

E  6.  Mrs.  Atkinson  (see  F  1)  says  ahe  rememben  a  rhyme  very  similar  to 
E  i,  nsed  at  Langwathby,  near  Culgaith,  Cumberland,  which  ran  thna : 

Hytam,  pytnm,  peni,  pre, 
Popol,  orum,  jiggmn,  jye, 
Stand  thee  oot  bye. 

Mra.  Powley  reads  eetum,  ptelum.  Obserre  orum  and  j'i^fum,  the  last  for  the 
common  iOjig^tt,  and  the  other  for  9  homa  C  4, 6,  hora  B  5,  ora  B  4,  horom  E  2. 
Prtfi,  pyf  seem  to  be  "  penny  pye,"  and  popul  orum,  may  be  populamm  in  Latin, 
which  n-ith  ji^um  reminds  me  of  a  school  game  called  "  High  cockolonim  jig, 
one,  two,  three." 

E  6.  Halliwell  {(hid.)  also  gives  the  following  Swedish  version,  from  Arwidsson, 
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in.  492,  whieh  iu  "extra  lara,  kaJM  aual"  lemtnds  oae  of  6,  7  [aat-jis  la&'jU] 
C  1,  w*M  uira  C  3,  «Mia  rara  C  4. 

ApalR,  ntCMU, 
Hosinka,  miao, 
S<tMd«i,  Mbedo ! 
Extra,  UiB, 
Kijwi.  Sum ! 
Heck,  recli, 

Gwk  da  din  l&ngv  nun  vtcV. 

m\ 

The  Jfm  JTiit  Ma^aMtnt  for  October,  1877,  contuiu  Kvers]  TBrietios  of  the 
form  K  1,  of  which  it  is  Mioiigl'i  tu  qunbj  tliw  first  cuitplul — 

K    7.  Eena,  deens,  dinn,  dus,        Oatala,  iroeua,  irhu,  inui. 
K    8.  EeOH,  deena,  dina,  dosK,         CatalaweeBa,  wina,  wwa. 
K    S.  HMna,  dennn,  i]inn,  '^liiiU,        CaHJa,  wtmla.  winii,  wust. 
K  10.  Erb,  numiL,  mona,  mitv, 
E  U.  Eeay,  neeny,  moanj,  tuite, 
X  12.  Hano,  mana,  mona,  mile, 
X  13.  Eaney,  mecny,  tipty  t«. 


Pi^ca,  lara,  bam,  bita. 
Batter,  lather,  boucf,  (trike. 
Barcelona,  bona,  atiiko. 
TeeoA,  Duah,  Domiii*. 


X  8  i«  aaid  to  be  South-Wi-stcm,  and  E  10.  11, 12, 13  lo  bo  Anurinm. 

K  li.  Dr.  TnimbaU,  who  first  dreir  my  attention  to  theae  loonatingft^ut  trhen 
■mding  me  one  »i  tho  North  Amimciin  Indiftn  v«r»iuiu  in  1671,  uid  that  ihi* 
mu  eommoD  in  Nsw  England  when  ha  wrote.  It  is  given  bj*  llalliwcll  in  liii 
**  Ifurwrr  Rhjmu  of  Eo^Und"  (Surteea  Socuely,  p.  AS).  Diit  Dr.  Trumbiill 
aja:  "TkeTftniaiuof  thfM  countint;-out  soorMare  iuDUtnerablt.  Every  viUagt 
is  New  England  has  iti  local  fona  or  half-doseQ  fgnna." 

Intcrjr,  mintfry,  rulcry,  pom 

Apjile  ««i>d,  tmd  iippitt  tbom : 

Wine,  brier,  limbur  lock, 

Fi»e  geese  in  u  flutk. 

Sit  and  sing  by  a  spriitg 

O-C-T,  and  id  aj^uin. 

E  15.  Comnianicatcd  by  Dr.  Murray,  at  used  for  the  sane  purpose  oa  hit  D  1 
ia  Roxborghihir«,  but  ti\id«nlly  not  relntwJ  to  that  vt-nidn,  alihongh,  u  be  sap, 
"alike  eAicaciouji  cmd  hold  iu  equid  retpect'*  (tnuuluted  from  paloeotjpe  into 
^oaaie).    See  QbHrratiinB  at  end  of  thi»  clasa. 

yam-tri  Uoi&ri taik-uri  ttVH 

Mhl'tt^  kraftk'  takn-uiu  lern 

tin  tahn'  makfki  dnhn- 

tidium  tuaudttm  tumuH'liz  waAm 

l^ifl  ogrfiM  with  K  1  in  the  lait  couplet.     The  [mnb-ki  dahn']  ippetn  U 
*  lUikT  dan '  in  K  IS,  and  cu  '  moal  be  done '  in  lb«  EugUtL  rersiona. 
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X  Ifi.  Communicated  bj-  Rer.  W.  A.  Suri^  Kirkpatrick-Dnrhua,  Daltw&ttw, 
Kirkoadbrighubire. 

Onn-ery  two-ciy  tieV-ery  Bereo 

AlKbjr  eradcibjr  ton-abjr  'lerom. 

Pin  pui  nuuky  iao. 

Teedletom  tociUctvin  tweiit}''t«iD 

Blitck  S*\x  nliit«  tmut 

Eerie  Oria  rou  ar«  to  be  put  out. 
Thii  ia {dflDticAl  witli  K  1&  ufvu it  gn«B  and  tlieiecoDd ooapletap«e«  witb  £  I. 
In  th»  Milt  liiU  Magtiim  for  June,  1877,  a  r«nion  from  AberdMn  u  qaot«d 
from  IfitH  and  Qiurita  for  Aujnut,  \^\t  wliich  contuiu  th«  flnrt  loar  lines  ot 
the  above,  with  iKe  Tnrinnt  *  ak-abj-  crack-abj-,  ten  and  eleven '  fur  the  thud  line, 
and  witliout  tlic  liu>t  ciupUt. 

E  1 ',  1 S.  Two  other  Scotch  Tcnioiu  on  al* o  ((noted  in  the  MiU  SOI  Mt/atiitt, 
one  K  17  from  OUsgow  and  aoother  E  18  from  Abvrdeta  with  fuobry  or 
duektty  fur  tiukvrj-,  auil  '■  akni*  cr^rk  t«u  nin  oWven '  or '  h^ba,  crackfltj,  Ian 
or  ela)n,-ei3.' 

K  10.    The  most  cnrioos  altemtioa  giTeo  iu  tbu  MiU  Silt  Mofmtma  la 

One^ery,  two>Br>',  tiokery,  teven, 
Biftbt-ery,  ninft-PTY,  ten  or  el«Tflii, 
Pip,  pop,  must  be  done. 
If  ick-abo,  Eock-abn,  tneot;  en«  ! 

K  20.    The  [DUoning  from  Galliwell  (Popular  Rhjmea,  p.  \Zb)  begins  \n\ 

atmawaj': 

One-«y,  two-ery,  tlckerjr,  teron 
AUbo,  orackabo,  bm  and  dcrexi, 
8pin,  tpou,  ntut  be  Kone, 
Alabo,  entckalia,  tvcn^  one. 
*  AlaliOi  crackabo'  appfiar  a«  '  HoUawhoni!,  cnok  ■  bone'  iu  K  21,  3S. 

K  21.    This  is  ftflother  Toriet}-,  nlw  from  HaUiwdl  (Surtees  Soc.  p.  86} : 

Oui'-cry.  two-iTj',  niccary,  wo 

DoUow-btine,  rrnuk-a-^nne,  ninery  tea 

Spittury  spot,  it  must  be  dane, 

Tviddleom  tvaddleum  twent)-  one. 
Sarcral  otbor  lioca  on  addvd  tu  IluUiwcU  ia  a  different  tnetni,  uid  cridentlj- 
bclunging  to  something  else. 

R  22.  Dr.  Tmmbull  urn  that  the  foUoving  from  naUiiraU  waa  tbo  waiBUii 
venion  ia  Cannccticnt  in  1830: 

One-(iry,  two-trj".  hicknr)',  hum, 

Killiion,  follitou,  Nicholsou,  Juliu. 
Whicb  ii  apparontl;^  the  iame  aa 

£  33.    0Qe-«T7,  two-err,  Hidconr,  Ann, 

Fillidtun,  Follo^ton,  Nioholmm,  Jrtbn, 
QuiX't^h,  Qunwbv,  VLrgin  Mary, 
Singalum,  San^alnm,  Uaok. 
in  the  Mill  MUl  Magatint  for  June,  1677. 
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H  24.  Mr.  B.  GsmeU,  oi  Uie  Britub  Mttsetun,  cominuiucAl«d  tlie  following 
form  of  K  33  to  th«  Ror.  I.  Taylor,  nbo  scot  it  oo  to  nie. 

Winnery  ory  socoiy  bao 
Philliny  plii'Uksi  Nu'WIaii  juni 
Qiibby  quorby  Irish  Uary 
Sink  soak  Hck. 

K  i&.    Tilts  agwo  ftppetrs  in  HsIliwoU  (Populnr  Rliyin«e,  p.  131]  a» 

One^ry,  tTro-ery,  tickery  twii-y, 
IIoIlflw-bi>n«  (■mck^n-brine  pen  and  Mvy, 
Ink,  pink,  pen  nnd  ink, 
A  fftucly,  a  stive,  a  stove  ami  a  uok. 

Compim  Cron  HAQivell  (SortMi  Soc  p.  123) : 

K  26.    Hickory  (1),  dJckory  (2),  dock  (8), 
The  mutise  ran  up  the  clock  (4), 
The  i^luck  struck  one  (6), 
Tbfi  mDOM  WM  gDOC  (6), 
o(7),  c(8),  T(0),BpeU8OOT: 

Thu  igiin  ^pean  (itiJ.  p.  SO)  w: 

E.  37.    Ziekety.  dickoty,  dook. 

The  mooH  ran  up  the  nock, 
Th«  nock  Rtnick  oo«, 
Down  thv  moiuQ  mn, 
Ziokety,  dickety,  dook. 

6wii^^  tbynM,  totally  ibvnt  from  the  Wolah  munoraU,  tin]  recUen  fnbn* 
ntioD  of  tunudue  words  in  «ndl«M  vaHiHt,  form  the  gmt  point  of  rccMnblani''- 
Urtwc«n  thoK)  countitigH-uut  nud  llm  .\ii);Ia.C}-inric  aeon.  Bolh  also  ue  mGeMB 
■if  ewuitin^,  aiid  buth  Iiure  bL<«n  tuod  (or  Uio  mido  purpoM.  Wbetber  luiy 
words  twr«  pottod  from  oite  to  the  other  cAcnot  he  affirm«d  with  certainty,  hat 
K  1  «ciUL  deenit,  cmttala.  K  3  cotio,  K  8  catoln.  K.  9  cattla,  E  4  hytum  ikyttim,  K  $ 
cnun  jiggum,  K  It  i-mt«ry  (■am,  E  Ifi  [taekuri  st'v-n],  K  Id,  20  tickn-y  teven, 
K2liiei!aryi&n,  ESSbickary  luin,E33  IIickarj-Ann,K26di(-VorydM!k,ceruinIy 
msU  old  incaA*.  At  any  rato  no  connideratJoD  of  tbf^  Scoi«  would  bo  complete 
vithont  its  con^^ener  the  Counlin^-oiit. 


Siaot  the  abora  wan  in  typo,  on  28  July,  I  rwxnvod  a  Irtlw  from  IVof.  Mm 
XiiUer  aayisg  that  be  knew  many  comitiiigft-out  in  Gemjuy  aa  ■  ohiM,  and  that 
ho  Uiinks  the  nimernls  of  the  Score  "  ore  originully  coatinmtal  and  Qemun,  but 
•daptod  to  Celtic."  Of  coHrw  bo  (ludi  15  iumjlt  "  rcry  strongly  Celtic,"  bat  ho 
refm  to  Iba  common  Germsn  15  uitfnitl  (frrncrally  applinl  either  to  egp  or 
thaaiw  of  ccrn,  aiul  usually  referred  to  a  low  Latin  maMdualit,  a  haap),  ud  he 
ntCgeola  that  bimi^,  h*mjli,  btmfk,  bumpkin,  were  treated  like  dlek  and  rfi'x,  and 
iiie  smaUcT  munerals  «mA,  taiiu^  etc.,  repeated  tovchaoically  in  countiuj^-out. 
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X  S8.    Frof.  Urx  Mii]l«r  remembered  thf>  Germui  conndag-oat  {Ahakltn), 

Eeruehen,  T<>enwliea],  Tiiib<(iis«, 
Oeh  in  dio  Sohul  und  lerne  was, 
L«nio  wu  Dnn  Vot^r  k&nn. 
Dun  Vat«T  ist  ein  Schnicter, 
BcliniU  M-«iL-li  inti  P(«ili')iui]— 
rfeife  alle  Morgen 
HoriMi  ihn  die  Slorcfa«ti, 
Pfeife  alle  Abend, 
Horcn  ihn  di^  Raben — 
G«ht  die  U\ilil«  Slipp  Elapp, 
£i  du  HltCT  ?feflOTan«rk ! 

the  finit  two  lines  of  which  were  abo  retnembercid  hjr  Herr  ^aiu  Groth,  ta6  in 
O.  Bchervr's  tUMtrirttr  lltntuhfi  Ki»d«rhwh,  rol.  U.  lS77t  I  foond  two 
nrunts  of  tbu : 

Ene  bene  Finfrerhnt 

Stirbt  der  Usuer,  itt'i  nicht  gnl 

Edo  d«oe  TsffetbRod 

*s  iflt  nicht  weit  rtui  EufTcdland. 

BoA  go  oft  into  mflre  dofrpfrd  rbymei  of  tbo  abore  cfavacter,  witbant  any  new 
OOOBtiiig^  wcrdi  (compare  K  26).  Uerr  Klaui  Uroth  referred  me  to  K.  Simrook'i 
DmiKSfi  KtHiirrfiuf-h,  wbicti  t  bftvu  not  Mwri.  Pmf.  Mux  Miiller,  howFrcr,  wiu 
able  to  refer  me  to  a  remarVable  book  by  Em.tt  L.  Rochholtz,  uOled  AtUmann* 

Ufhti  Kintlfrtitd  utid  Kindertpiel  ata  der  Sehwtit,  H&l,  which  I  found  in  the 
Uriliiih  MDiit'nm  (unrnt).  In  th«  Oth  uctton,  on  Fingrr-Spratht,  Roohhn]ti 
givM  a  lurfic  nntnbcr  of  diSi-reut  cliild'e  wap  of  counting,  which  in  SwtM  dinlen 
have  ft  oiugulnr  ajipimraQcc.  He  bau  a  vuiant  of  Prof.  Miu  Miiller'a  {No.  S7I), 
beginning; 

Acni)^  biitiiec  Dintcnden 
Gang  i  d'  Snhuel  und  lom  was. 

,'1Wl'fOin?  oo  <^uite  dificT«ntly.    Thiu,  for  bntlons  h«  giT«  (No.  251}. 

K  38.    Etndli-Duiiidii,  Brittinann-Eiudii 
Klberbanke,  KinggeMinke, 
farlipuif,  UetteLdOst! 

[t'VVut  ziihlt  bis  enm  dritteo  Beinlcnopf,  rar  fitnft^^'n  SilberbaftB, 
ilMltSi^tfnyo  iet  (Sn|?gt«iuiUe}  tind  echlieM  uit  detn  leUl«n  KnopQtMi* 
am  Kb'ide  (Fiirli  puff}.'*    And 

K  SO  (>'o.  246).  AiK>f&*huii^  Serege^big* 
Ripeti^poti-4naU. 

Then  for  beau  he  has : 

£  31  (No.  269).  Eno  deao  Dunk«Iuuke 

IUb««cbankc  Difbtdnb? 

EfleM)itill«,  paB-m««c  I 
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E  32,    Thfl  following  in  Bochholtz  ifl  from  Aargaa  : 
Wumi  Eanni,  Cheeribode 
Was  da  seist,  ist  alls  verloge. 
AhniB,  Eahnis,  Bigeboge, 
Pofl^apier  and  Bandeli. 

E  33.    And  this  from  Oldeoborg : 

Eoe  zene  zerz,  gieb  den  Ztegen  Hers, 

E  34.    But  the  only  attempt  at  real  counting  (which  he  considers  in  this  case 
w  alphabetical)  is  his  No.  272 : 

Eis,  zwei,  drei 

vierli  vierli  fenf 

zwierlizwierli  wierliwiwli 

vierli  vierli  sals — 

meinst  i  cha  nit  swaz-ge  zahle 

Bind  sie  doch  scho  da. 
Thongh  it  is  as  difficult  to  make  oat  20  here,  as  21  in  E  IS,  19,  20,  21.    Boch- 
holtz gives  two  coontings  of  23,  eqaally  difficolt  to  force  into  the  rhythm.     He 
also  g^vea: 

E  35.    Eiiu  zwei  drei 

Simmelti  Sammelti  sei. — (Fiedler,  67). 

E  36.    Anola  tranola 

pizze  foataaola. — (Neapolitan,  Peatamerone). 

E  37.    Eni-meai,  figgi-faggi, 
as  ased  hj  Jewish  children  in  Zaricb  and  Lengnan.    Bochholtz  also  quotes  the 
following  from  Buaswurm,  Eibofolke  2,  122,  as  ased  by  Insalar  Swedes  in  Bncko 
and  Worms: 

E  38.    essilte  tessike 

■Amer  m&ker 

dicker  dacker 

kilter  kalter 

waggane  waiter 

tippan  tillan  pois 
xrith  the  initial  variantB, 

issicken  tissiken 

atmon  mamon 
and 

iasikenne  tisaikenne 

sakin  makin 
^nd  similarly  in  Finland : — 

E  39.     Eseike  teseike 

toako  looko 

stmike  make 

knltekalte 

mfikama  tais 

tillere  tippan  tuttan  pois. 
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Mf  own  imprewioB  ia  that  meli  fmbj  ritymn  lun  ao  fireet  rohtioB  with  o^ 
Score  .proper,  which  u  *  regnlac  (TBtem  of  cooBtbi;,  once  ved  hidntaallj  hj 
growa-up  meo  in  their  Tocasioii.  bat  tiuj  wem  to  ihew  liut  when  tiie  nomben 
2,  3,  8,  7,  8,9w«reloat,aeirplae8eaiiIdlMisppiiedb7otiMrnietfaodf<rfeo«Bt- 
ing  protMbly  *»tHilif  to  the  nine  mbb  when  ehildrea.  To  me  Um  Wdth 
nomerali  Kem  to  be  the  framework  of  the  whole  Score,  and  the  "«*«"*n»  diyvMe 
to  be  mer«  aoecaiMls.  It  ia  howerer  raj  pomble,  also,  that  aome  ■ehoolboji, 
haria^  heard  tiie  Seorev  omj  hxn  occaaiooally  woren  it  into  their  coantingHWl, 
aa  the  muntdUgible  Weldi  fimiahed  a  snppty  of  atrange  wonh,  amoog  wUdi 
iywttJuf  and  nfmim  were  rery  laggeBtiTe.  At  tbe  same  time  it  meat  not  be 
f'n^otten  that  the  Score  poasewea  a  peesliazity  eooaisteotly  earned  oat  in  all 
versions,  which  exiata  in  no  known  langn^e  btf  Wdirii  (the  me&od  of  oo«nt- 
ing  16, 17,  18,  19),  of  which  there  ia  not  Ae  &intert  baee  in  &e  Coonting-ovt 
proper,  ihewing  that  the  two  nuut  hare  bad  totalfy  difforent  origina,  and  that 
ther  have  bees  onlj  accidentally  interwoven. 

CLASS  L.     "Chajms." 

After  reading  mj  paper  on  7  Dec  1877,  Mr.  H.  Jenner  (lee  F  8}  anggaated 
that  sereral  of  the  queer  words  might  have  their  origin  in  misheard  and  hence 
misproDoanced  because  thorooghlj  misanderstood  Latin  wordi,  and  instanced  the 
following  **  Charm  for  stopping  blood  "  naed  in  ComwalL  The  eharmar  ia  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  eroaa  over  the  wound  and  to  repeat  the  fbtlowing  word*  ia 
one  breath,  a*  they  hare  ao  efficacy  otherwise.  The  words  in  Banaa  lettoa  are 
Mr.  Jenner's  orthography  of  the  aoocda  be  heard  («r  having  the  aoand  of  «A  .*}, 
the  Italics  give  his  interpretation  of  the  same  into  Latin. 

Sangny  mamy  inty  Sanguit  Mmne  in  it 

Siccus  cris^ns  tusns  iiej  Sieul  CrUttufuit  in  m 

Saojny  mamy  inter  reena  SaHgmit  mmitt  in  turn  rena 

Sicm  cri^iu  in  subpeena  Sieut  Cftri»iu$  in  tvm  pana 

Saiis:uy  nuimy  fiius  SaMjfni*  mant  Jijiu 

Siivus  lujiii*  crissus  Sieut  fuit  Chri$tH» 

Quandy  ftuos  crasus  fiins  Qnamdofuit  emdjlxiu 

SiTnilar  p^rvcrsioni>  are:  Hocus  ^M\is=IIoetil  nrptu,  0  dear  nie  =  0  Dtua  nuut. 
All  mr  eye  and  Betty  Uartin=  0  mihi,  btate  Marline,  fiery  faces=>m  ftciwt, 
I'll  take  my  Aa\-j=afiJarit,  the  German  oath  Bappermont  =  M/raait)iX«M,  and 
perhaps  deuce  =  Peiu,  n."ed  euphemistically  for  deTil.     Compare  K  5. 

On  the  contrary,  English  or  German  is  sometimes  pat  into  a  Latin  form,  as  : 
Inmhicnm  as  amandam  =  1  am  brmne  a*  a  man  dmrnb,  and  the  following  from 
It'^i-'liholtz.  which  he  calls  SauerkrauHaUin  (p.  4S) : 

Felii,  pax  filia !  1.  /V/ir,  pati  «'  Uthli  a  ! 

Tcteres  canonici.  2.    rrittr,  tm  eha  m  nig  zith  .' 

Mu-sici.  1.  Mu.1,1 1  zith  } 

"^hich  is  a  dialogue  between  ploughmen:  "1.  Felis.  harness  in  (or  whip,  lit. 
lay  hold  of)  the  young  ox  I     2,  Cousin,  it  can't  pull  yet.     1.  Must  /  poll  ?  " 
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snnuKT  ov  ooiitiiits. 

r&ei  Ba>DRi«  ftT—  vuiK 

Tho  PaXKOtsKT,  ou  tho  Tittitn  ^ 

Stftuh  FhuJoffv     410 

Dr.  It.  ToiitBB,  on  SwiwGrrmMt 

^iaUeta     4U 

Thu  RcT.  S.  J.  WuiniBR,  Oh  tikt 

Languoft*  ttf  Fofj/wtitt 434 

U.  VoK  jioKCK,  on  QMteAua      ...  439 


The  Work  op  the  Philological  Socikti-,  from  May,  1877, 

TO  May,  1878. 
Labim  utd  Obstuukx, 

MZMIKIU  or  TUB   PlIILQLOOICU.   SoClSTY, — 

Our  vork  for  the  paiit  year  has  remained  true  to  ita  two 
main  ckaracteriatics — preference  for  8]»ecial  investigation  of 
details  over  wider  gcncralizutions,  and  devotion  to  the  study 
of  our  own  Unguago. 

The  only  pupers  dealing  with  general  questions  wens  two 
of  my  own.  In  that  on  "  Gender"  I  attempted  o  classifica- 
tion of  its  various  forms,  and  showed  that  many  forms  which 
ore  quite  opposed  to  the  traditional  ones  of  the  older'Indo- 
^ormanio  languages  have  developed  themBelves  in  the  living 
"Teutonic  dialects  and  colloquialisms.^  lo  my  paper  on  the 
•*  Practical  Study  of  lionguage,"  I  pointod  out  the  defects  of 
ike  present  methods,  and  attempted,  ou  the  basis  of  my  own 
practical  experience  and  of  tht-  various  systoms  that  have 
be«n  tried,  to  determine  the  general  principles  on  which  a 
Teform  must  be  based. 

Turning  to  Euglisli,  I  must  Brst  note  and  doploro  the 
nbsence  of  any  contribution  to  Old  English.     This  reminds 

'  The  rabstascc  of  thin  pHper  will  tana  part  of  my  forthcoraiog  **  Com[wr«tiTc 
SUuUh  in  the  Living  Teutonic  Lnnj^vngtv." 
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US  that  althougK  tlie  study  of  the  oldest  stage  of  our  If 
guago  has  made  considerable  progress  of  late  years,  it  has 
no  means  attainod  that  position  it  deserves,  as  the  indispens- 
able foundation,  of  historical  English  philolo^,  Thera  U 
un  ODormous  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  Old  English,  and 
a  great  dearth  of  ooascientiaus  and  compeleiil  workers.  It 
is,  indeed,  little  creditable  to  English  philology  that  such 
texts  as  -^lixic's  Lives  of  Saints,  Lupus's  Homilies,  and 
Werferh^'s  translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory,  should 
still  remain  unpublished,  not  to  apeak  of  the  want  of  anything 
like  trustworthy  grammars  and  dictionaries.  Iloro  is  work 
for  a  legion  of  editors,  grammarians,  and  lexicographora. 

In,  Middle  English  we  must  first  wolcomo  Mr.  Nicol'a  two 
papers  on  "iSome  Points  in  Early  English  Pronunciation." 
la  the  Erst  of  them  ho  showed  that  ee  and  oo  in  sixteenth 
century  English  hiul  not  the  sounds  (ii)  and  (un),  as  hitherto 
assumed,  but  thosu  of  very  close  (ee)  and  (oo),  us  in  the 
present  Danish  pronunciation,  and  that  short  i  and  u  had 
both  the  present  wide  and  the  older  narrow  sound,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant,  also  as  in  Danish. 
In  his  second  pnper  Mr.  Nicol  showed  that  final  French  n 
(aa  in  diw)  was  diphthuugi/ed  into  (eu)  in  Chaucorian  Eng- 
lish, although  preserved  as  (yy)  before  a  consonant.  He  ulao 
showed  (independently  of  his  predecessor  Jeasen)  that  such 
words  OS  name  in  the  Ormulum  preserved  the  short  Towel, 
and  that  double  consonants,  aa  in  simtie,  were  really  double 
in  pronunciation  down  to  Chaucer's  time.' 

Contributions  to  English  etjTuology  were  made  by  Messrs^ 
Skeat,  Nicol,  and  Metivier.  Mr.  Dawson  cleared  up  th^ 
puzzling  irregtilarity  in  the  "  Use  of  an  and  a  in  the  Authoc: 
rized  Version  of  the  Bible,"  by  showing  that  in  those  casc^ 
in  which  the  translators  followed  Tyndal  without  altoratioQ 
they  retained  his  ».  Dr.  Sattler,  of  Bremen,  contributed  j 
very  elaborate  paper  on  the  distinction  between  "  Part  froDi^ 
ond  •'  Part  with  "  in  Modern  English,  and  Mr.  Ellis  reports;^ 
on  the  returns  received  to  his  "  AVoi-d-liste  for  Provino::>, 

>  Theu  reeolu  will  form  put  of  Mr.  Nieol'ii  forthcoinia^*' History  of 
Souods  in  Eugliab." 
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PronunciatioD,"  obarncferizing  the  results  as  meaf^ro  on  tho 
whole,  descrihed  his  uew  sytftem  of  phonetic  notatiou  "  Kngy- 
type/*  and  gave  additional  particulars  abuut  the  curious 
nameraU  employed  in  sheep- sc^o^ing;,  which  he  provea  to  be 
AVcUh,  and  of  no  great  antiquity,  although  some  have 
ima^ned  them  to  be  remains  of  the  ancient  British  lan- 
guage.    [See  ante,  pp.  31tj-;i72.] 

French  woa  represented  by  Prof.  Casaal's  elaborate  paper 
on  "French  Genders,"  and  by  Mr.  Nicol's  remarks  on  the 
**  Compound  Tenses  of  Romanic;  Reflexive  Verbs." 

Of  other  languages  tho  Slavonic  family  was  represented 
by  Miss  Coleman's  paper  on  *'  Russian,"  and  that  of  Mr. 
MorfiU,  of  Oxford,  on  *' Buljjuriun,"  especially  in  its  rek- 
tion  to  Palfoo-slavonio.  M.  Gunlogseii  discoursed  on  Ice- 
laudic,  and  the  Rev.  W".  E.  Cousins  came  forward  with  a  very 
valuable  account  of  "  Malagasy,"  together  with  a  history 
of  the  study  of  the  language.  I  need  not  go  into  details, 
8S  this  paper  has  been  printed  iu  full,  and  will  form  part  of 
our  next  number.     [See  antf,  pp.  283— 3Io.] 

Among  the  papers  road  during  the  prooeding  session,  one 
of  the  most  imporUint  and  interesting  was  Mr.  K.  L. 
Brandreth's  on  the  *'Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India," 
giving  a  comprehensive  survey  and  classiJi cation  of  these, 
for  the  most  part,  little  known  but  most  important  lan- 
guages, together  with  a  sketch  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  each  group.  This  paper  has  been  print<>d  this  year  in 
the  Journal  of  tho  Royal  Astatic  Society,  voL  x.  pp.  1-32, 
Hud  has  excited  much  interest  among  Orientalists  and  pbilo- 
Jogista  generally,  being  a  great  advance  on  previous  attempU 
of  the  kind. 

We  have  also  during  past  sessions  listened  with  interest 
to  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthj**8  various  papers  on  tho  dialect  of 
AtVoBt  Somerset,  which  showed  a  fineness  and- accuracy  of 
dtMervation  unfortunately  sliU  mre  among  dialcotologists. 
The  last  of  them  has  appeared  both  in  our  own  Transactions 
^an/e,  pp.  143-257)  and,  as  a  separate  volume,  in  those 
of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  under  tho  title  of  "  An  Out- 
line of  the  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West  iSomeraet." 
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Mr.  Elwortliy  intends  to  crown  lis  labours  with  a  Glossary 
of  the  dinlect,  which  will  consist  entirely  of  original  matter, 
no  word  being  admitted  which  is  not  actually  in  use,  and 
for  which  he  can  vouch  himself.  When  the  other  principal 
dialocts  httTo  been  worked  up  in  the  same  way.  we  shall  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  that  great  deeidoratam — a  Oonipara«i| 
tive  Qrammar  of  the  living  English  dialects,  a  work  whiol 
would  tKrow  the  greatest  light  on  the  ttlaudard  language, 
well  OS  on  the  dialocts  of  Middle  English. 


£»oi.isR  AND  Qerhaxic  Fhilologt. 

A  great  step  has  been  made  in  English  philology  by  the 
filling  up  —  oiler  many  years  of  ttxUous  waiting — of  the 
Boeworth  professorship  of  Old  English.  In  my  last  Address 
I  pointed  out  our  member,  Mr.  Skeat,  as  tlie  one  Cumbrid^ 
man  worthy  of  being  appointed  to  it.  That  the  choice  of  the 
electors  hau  fiUIea  on  Mr.  Skeat  is  an  especial  matter  of 
congratulation  to  us,  with  whom,  as  also  with  our  kindred., 
societies.  Professor  Skeat  has  worked  so  long  and  harmoni- 
ously. We,  if  any,  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  his 
extnionlinary  energy,  accuracy,  and  disinterested  zeal  in 
forwarding  the  interests  of  English  philology  and  literature. 
His  appointment  will  infuse  new  life  into  Old  English 
atudies,  will  raise  their  prestige  at  our  unirersities,  and, 
let  us  hope,  will  incite  many  of  the  younger  generation  to 
tread  in  bis  footsteps. 

The  oiUy  work  bearing  on  Old  English  that  has 
iu  England  during  the  last  year  is  a  little  book  of  under^ 
100  pp.  by  Professor  Earle,  of  Oxford,  consisting  of  a 
abort  grammar,  with  aome  selections  from  the  Goapeb.* 
There  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  work  was  much 
needed,  but,  excellent  as  the  plan  of  Professor  Ejirle's 
work  is,  his  feeble  and  uncertain  grasp  of  the  elements 
of  scientific  philology  deprives  it  of  much  of  the  value 
it  would  otherwise  haTe.    The  defective  and  unsystematic 

>  ABMltfarlli»Bnu«iaAKfe.«una,hTJ«haEBHXJu:  Ommim, 
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way  in  which  the  quantity  U  marked  makes  the  work 
Tcry  misleading  to  the  beginner,  and  in  tho  extracts 
the  few  accents  of  Thorpe's  edition  of  tho  Gospels  seem  to 
be  copied  literally,  although  they  ofteu  directly  contradict 
Ae  aooentuatioQ  of  Prof.  Earle's  own  grammar.  And  yet 
we  are  told  (p.  3),  speaking  of  the  accent-mark,  "great 
sense-differences  hinge  on  it."  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  accentfl  in  the  grammar  may  be  marked  on  some  systoin 
of  Prof.  Earle's  own,  but  as  that  system  differs  entirely  from 
that  which  has  beea  foUowod  by  scieutiBc  scholars  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to  justify  his  views 
by  confuting  those  held  by  them  :  the  onrni  proftandi  falls  on 
him.  not  on  his  critics. 

The  following  remarks  in  the  preface  no  one  will  quarrel 
with  :  "  It  can  hardly  bo  denied  that  there  is  an  untoward 
brearh  between  our  academic  learning  and  tho  general 
intellect  of  the  land."  But  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: 
"Might  not  this  be  somewhat  mended  if  our  more  recondite 
studies  were  fringed  around  with  a  border  of  native  culture, 
opening  a  common  frontier  fur  barter  of  thought  with  the 
non*grftduatc  world?"  This  Li,  perhaps,  carrying  deference 
to  the  sfaitM  quo  a  little  too  iar.  At  least  I  think  most  of 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  deprecating  any  attempt  to  make 
English  philology  into  a  "fringe"  round  anything  elso^ 
least  of  all  round  ornamental  scholarship. 

It  is  a  relief  to  torn  to  Germany,  where  Old  and  Middle 
English  arc  not  regarded  as  "  fringes,"  but  are  studied  with 
more  and  more  zeal  every  year  for  their  own  intrinsic  worth. 
That  indefaliguble  scholar,  I^rof.  Zupitxa,  has  come  out 
with  an  edition  of  Cyoewxilf's  poem  of  Elenc,'  with  a  full 
gloMuy,  and,  what  gives  the  work  a  unique  value,  a  new 
collation  of  the  Yercelli  MS.  original.  The  result  of  the 
cctUationt  which  was  not  made  till  atler  the  text  was  printed 
o^  was  to  confirm  many  of  the  editor's  conjectural  emend- 
ations. 

Prof.  Wuelcker  of  Leipzig  promises  as  a  new  edition  of 


1  Cynnrtiiri  EUnc,  bgg.  t,  Jnllai  Zopttxs.    Berlin,  18*7. 
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Grein^s  **BibIiothek  der  angekachsisch^n  poesie,"  with  dcv 
collutione  of  all  the  texts  with  the  MS8.,'  and  also  talks  of 
coiitiuuing  Greiu's  projected  "  BibHotholc  der  ags.  pro6a,"| 
after  preWous  collation  with  the  MSS.,  promising  also  » 
supplementary  collaiion  to  the  first  (and  only)  volume  of  the 
aeries,  published  by  Grein  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  printed 
English  text.  Prof.  W'uelcker's  re-edition  of  Wright'* 
gXamaty  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  summer.  The 
details  of  Wright's  slovenliness  in  editing  are  almost  in- 
credible :  he  oflen  skip[wd  whole  pages,  not  to  speak  of 
eeptrate  glosses.  The  re-edition  will,  therefore,  enrich  our 
dictionaries  with  several  new  words. 

Prof.  WueU'ker's  paper  on  the  Old'English  versioD  of  the 
Soliloquies  of  Augustin*  is  of  great  interest.  He  shows 
that  part  of  the  text  consists  of  a  translation  of  another 
composition  of  Augustine's,  /'^^  Vitif'mh  Deo.  He  strongly 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  successfully  vindicates 
the  trunaUtion  as  King  Alfred's  own,  comparing  the  spirit 
and  style  of  the  various  original  additions  with  his  otheVd 
known  works.  Finally  he  starts  the  bold  hypothesis  that 
in  the  present  text  we  have  a  portion  of  the  Manuaie  or 
"  Handbuc  "  of  the  king,  mentioned  by  Asser,  which  has 
hitherto  been  assumed  to  be  no  longer  extant.  The  text  waa 
published  by  Mr.  Cockaj.'ne  in  his  Shrine  under  the  title  of 
Blootni^  hut  it  is  not  very  accessible  there,  and  we  are 
promised  a  new  edition  as  part  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Lihrary  of  AtgloSaron  Prose, 

Of  the  two  periodicals  for  English  philology  founded  last 
year  in  Oorraany,  the  "Anglia"  edited  by  Prof.  Wuelcker 
and  Dr.  Tmutmann,  and  the  "  EInglische  Studien  "  by  Dr. 
Eolbing,  the  first  volumes,  for  1877,  are  now  complete. 
The  "  An^ia"  u,  as  yet,  decidedly  the  more  euooeesful  of 
the  two  aa  r^ards  both  the  qnality  and  the  variety  of  it« 
coDtributioos,  and  seems  likely  to  maintain  its  position, 
judging  &om  the  support   it   has  received  from  the  best 


<  AMlta.  L  &.  &M. 

*  VJite  &  ■■gihirhArhi  (xarbcitior  in  SoUMwa  Awwtiai  (Wd  a. 
hna>^  Bmuit^  it.  1*77). 
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scholars  of  Germany.  To  give  nn  iden  of  the  variety  and 
importance  of  its  contonts,  I  will  menlioD  some  of  the  mora 
important  contributions : — 

a)  Essays,  etc.  J.  Zupitza :  On  the  Poema  Morale,  M. 
Trautmoua:  The  poet  Huchown  and  his  works.  K.  Kegel: 
Proverb  and  motaphor  in  I^ayamon.  F.  Roaonthal :  The 
Eiigliiih  allitemtive  metre  of  the  fourtoenth  century.  R. 
"W'nlcker:  On  the  poet  Cyuewulf.  B.  ten  Brink:  Con- 
tributions to  English  phonology. 

h)  Texta,  etc.  J.  Zupitza:  Poema  Morale.  K.  Horst- 
mann :  The  legends  of  Oelcstin  and  Stuanno.  Collatious 
of  0.  E.  texts  by  A.  Holder  and  H.  Sweet, 

c)  ReWews.  W.  Wugocr :  Ward's  Historj*  of  English 
dramatic  literature.  R.  "Wiilcker:  Englische  Studien.  M. 
Trautmann :  H.  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  ]leader.  E.  Sievers : 
Zupit^s  edition  of  Cynewulf  *8  Elone. 

The  contributions  of  Prof.  Zupitxa  and  of  Prof,  ten  Brink 
appear  to  me  to  be  specially  interesting:  I  will,  therefore, 
notice  them  more  at  length,  only  regretting  that  I  am  not 
able  to  do  the  same  with  the  others. 

Prof.  Zupitza  first  gives  an  apparently  minutely  accurate 
print  of  the  r>igby  MS.  of  the  Poema  Morale,  which  was 
previously  only  known  in  the  extracts  given  by  Kicker  in  his 
Thesaurus.  Then  comes  a  genealogical  classification  of  the 
six  MSS.,  which  Zupitza  divides  into  two  independent  groups, 
tho  one  consisting  of  the  Bigby  and  Trinity  MSS.,  the  other 
of  the  four  remaining  ones,  which,  again,  are  related  to  one 
another  in  various  degrees.  None  of  the  existing  MSS.  are 
copied  from  one  another.  Lastly  comes  a  discussion  of  the 
age  of  the  poem.  Dr.  Morris's  view  of  it«  being  a  copy  nf 
a  tenth  century  Old  English  original  is  criticized  and  rejected 
on  aooount  of  the  numerous  rhymes  which  would  bo  im- 
possible in  the  earlier  period,  such  as  srndc,  etidt-zzO.^.  sendan, 
emie ;  />fre,  wv«=O.E.  ^r,  wifrtw*.  etc.  Also  on  account  of 
rhymes  like  Ai¥<r,  ta^e ;  mlfe,  iHe,  where  the  second  rhyming 
word  is  a  Scandinavian  one  of  lute  introduction. 

The  second  of  Prof,  ten  Brink's  "  Contributions  to 
English  Phonology "  is  a  really  valuable  one  on  Chaucer's 
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distinction  of  cloeo  and  open  ea  {44  and  ik)  basod  on  an  ex- 
amination of  his  rbvmcfi.  The  result  ia  that  Chauoer's 
lUiage  diStjred  coastderubly  from,  that  of  Modera  standard 
English.  Thus,  such  words  as  deed  appear  not  only  in  the 
Midland  form  of  d^id—OM  Mercian  dM,  which  is  the  only 
one  that  is  recognized  in  Modem  English,  but  also  as  di&d=. 
*W"e8t-Saxon  dd^d.  Chaucer's  language  was,  therefore,  in 
this  respect  more  southern  than  the  present  English.  Prof, 
lea  Brink  neatly  contrasts  Dr.  Weymouth's  work  at  this 
question  with  my  own,  by  saying  that  Dr.  Weymouth  has 
made  industrious  but  unmothodir^  observations,  while  I 
haTe  materially  advanced  the  theory  without  obserriag 
much.  The  fact  is  that  I  simply  made  an  exhaustive  cora- 
pariaon  of  the  two  extremes.  Old  aud  Modern  English  (the 
latter  in  its  earlier  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  stage 
as  well),  and  contented  myself  with  the  laws  thus  dodoced* 
without  entering  into  the  eudlcss  investigation  of  the  usages 
of  Middle  English.  The  first  part  of  these  Contributions, 
devoted  mainly  to  the  question  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
O.K.  Qt  which  Ten  Brink  agreca  with  many  of  his  country- 
men in  coneidoring  to  be  an  open  consonant  (spirant),  and  to 
some  allied  problems,  does  not  impress  me  so  fuvourubly.  It 
is  not  merely  that  I  hold  a  different  opinion  from  that  of 
Prof,  ten  Brink  on  nearly  all  the  questions  of  O.E.  phono- 
logy discussed  by  him  here,  but  it  also  seems  to  mc  that  his 
rea^oniug  \»  often  rush  and  unsound.  It  is,  at  any  rates 
rather  startling  to  find  the  M.E.  on,  om,  etc.,  for  un,  urn,  of 
purely  French  origin,  extended  to  O.E.  as  well,  so  as  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  the  O.E.  o  in  (ji-oiiff  was  umply  a 
short  a.  The  assumption,  too,  that  the  O.E.  scribes  had  a 
mysterious  horror  of  certain  letter-combinations,  even  when 
they  represented  Bouud-combiualions  that  actually  occurred 
in  the  language,  as^  forlnstjince,  m  or  initial  t  as  a  consonant 
(=(JennaDy),  is  often  very  oonveniont  for  theories  which 
are  contradicted  by  the  graphic  evidence,  but  is  really  guess* 
work  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  tendencies  of  ancient 
orthographies. 

With  the  Englische  Stndion  I  feel  myself  leas  competent 
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to  deal,  as  tlie  greater  part  of  its  contents  are  more  literary 
thau  philological.  From  tbo  latter  point  of  view  the  most 
noteworthy  contribiitious  are  the  editor's  collation  of  the 
printed  text  of  the  Orraulmn  with  the  MS.,  and  11.  Varnha- 
gcn's  "  Contributions  to  the  Text  Criticiam  of  the  Ayenbite." 
He  shows  that  many  of  the  obtciiritiee  in  Dan  Michel's  text 
are  due  to  his  imperfect  comprehension  of  tlie  B'renoh 
original,  which  often  led  him  not  only  to  frame  utterly  un- 
Knglish  Bontenoos,  but  also  to  write  more  or  loss  pure 
nonsense.  Among  texts  may  be  mentioned  the  later  recen- 
sion of  the  story  of  Thcophilus,  and  two  Middle  Eugluih 
versions  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatorj*.  There  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  literary  eseaya,  several  of  which  deal  with 
qnite  modem  works,  such  as  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  Otway, 
Pope  and  Fielding.  The  editor  tries  to  prove  that  the 
early  Middle  English  poem  Oh  CVcmk/i  is  partially  founded 
ou  the  Old  English  poem  of  the  Phccnix  in  the  Codex 
Exoniensis — a  very  improbable  hypothesis,  for  which  the 
author's  arguments  do  not  seem  convincing.  Dr.  J.  Kooh 
gives  a  "Contribution  to  Cliaucer  Criticism,"  in  which  he 
investigates  the  older  form  of  the  Palamon  and  Aruitc  and 
endeavours  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Parlement  of  Birds. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  gain  to  English  philology  if  these 
two  periodicals  could  carry  out  n  strict  division  of  labour,  the 
one  con6uing  ituelf  to  the  liuguistic,  the  other  to  the  literary 
side  of  the  study.  If  not,  one  or  other  of  them  must  prove 
superfluous. 

The  want  of  a  trustworthy  history  of  English  literature 
ha4  long  boon  felt,  nor  has  this  want  been  at  all  supplied 
by  the  patvhed-up  editions  of  Wartou  that  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared.  Now,  however.  Prof,  ten  Brink  has  oome 
out  with  the  first  part  of  an  entirely  new  and  original  work,' 
very  appropriately  dedicated  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Fur- 
nivalL  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  any  one  better  qualified 
for  the  arduous  task  be  has  undertaken  than  Prof,   ten 


■    Oc«cblrhlo  dor  raeliiicliBii  titcratar.  r.  B.  Uin  BrinL 
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Brink,  who  not  only  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Bnglish,  but  ul»o  uf  Old  French  literature,  and  has  thus 
been  able  to  brings  out  the  European  importance  of  the  latter 
and  its  great  influence  on  English  literature  in  a  new  light 
— at  leaat  for  English  readers.  Another  valuable  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  high  and  earnest  view  the  author  takes  of  the 
hiator)*  of  literature  as  indissolubly  connected  with,  and  the 
truest  interpreter  of  the  whole  political  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  people  among  whom  it  arose,  licuce  he  does 
not  confine  his  attention  to  such  works  as  have  literary  value 
for  us  modems,  but  widens  bis  view  beyond  mere  belles- 
lettres,  60  as  to  include  even  such  works  as  the  translations 
of  Alfred  from  the  Latin,  and  others  which,  whatever  may 
be  their  present  literary  worth,  exerted  a  powerful  iufluenco 
on  their  contemporaries,  and,  in  fact,  on  the  whole  course  of 
English  intellectual  history. 

The   most  noteworthy  contribution   to   general   Teutonic 
philology  that  Las  appeared  during  the  last  year  is  Sievers's 
investigation  of  the  treatment  of  unaccented  vowels  in  ihe 
Old  Teutonic  languages,'  mainly  as  regards  their  elision, — 
an  important  but  dillicuU  subject  hitherto  much  neglected. 
Sicvera  treats  first  of  the  vowels  in  medial  syllables,  and 
shows   that    the    East- Teutonic   languages   (represented    by 
Icelandic)  treat  them  according  to  laws  directly  opposed  to 
those   followed  by  the  "West-Teutonic   languages   (beet   re- 
presented by  Old  English).     The  law  for  Old  English  is 
that    originally   short    vowels    are    elided    after    a    longi 
preserved  after  a  short  root-vowel.     Thus  e^tf/,  etigel,  forav^ 
their  genitives  i¥>ie.t,  erig/fs.,  instead  of  e^e/es,  enffefes,  whil^^ 
hailed  has  plural  luc/v^o/i,   rodor  baa  rvihroJi,      Hence  fll**-, 
mddor   inflecta    mifilru,  /<pder   inflecta  fwderat.     This  nt 
law  often  helps  to  fix  doubtful  quantity.     Thus  hr£^cr  (heai 
is  often   assumed   to  have  had  a  short  vowel,  but  if  so^ 
would  inflect  ftre^eres,  etc.,  but  the  actual  form  is  Arcl^^^ 
pointing  clearly  to  i.     Sievers  then  goes  on  to  inve8li__ 
the  laws  of  the  elision  of  final  vowels.      It  has  bil^  ^^ 


■^ 


er» 


'  Zor  Acc«ut-  uni)  Lanllehrc  der  germuiischeD  SpncluD,  r.  E.  Keret*, 
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been  generally  assumed  without  question  in  Germany  that 
the  von-el  end-luws  (uiiskutgesetze)  forraulated  by  AVeatphal 
and  Schcrer  from  an  examinalion  of  Gotbie,  were  already 
carriod  out  universally  in  the  jiarent  Teutonic  language — 
in  short,  that  such  Gothic  forms  as  days,  yanh,  tmnitJf,  for 
original  *(iag<iz,  *ga9tiz,  *sttuuz,  with  their  dropping  of  a 
and  I,  and  retention  of  m,  mual  be  assumed  as  the  parent- 
forms  for  all  the  Teutonic  languages.  iSievera  has  a  very 
easy  task  when  he  shows  that  the  »  (e)  in  such  Old  Saxon 
and  Old  English  words  as  citmi,  ct/mey  or  ilfffi  (=8lagi), 
tietje,  is  uuthtug  but  the  original  i,  and  that  the  usual 
asAumption  of  such  words  having  preserved  the  i  only  by 
going  over  to  the  yrz-stems  is  untenable,  for,  if  so,  such  u 
word  08  iiege  would  appear  as  *slccg  in  0.  E.,  just  like  hrycj 
from  original  *hnigjn.^  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  direct 
evidence  of  such  tliird  century  runic  inscriptions  as  that  of 
the  golden  horn,  t-k  hletcngmtxr  ho/fing&r  horna  tawido  (I, 
Hluwugnst,  the  son  of  llolt,  made  the  honi),  where  both  i  and 
a  are  preserved.  These  remarks  will  suffice  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  these  remarkable  investigations. 
Among  the  more  special  details  the  explanations  of  the 
Gothic  forms  /lar/iif,  haifdfity  and  the  Old  English  hirde^ 
rift',  and  of  the  plural  ricu,  are  very  ingenious  and  con- 
vincing. 

Sievers's  parallel-text  edition  of  the  FTeliand,  mentioned 
in  my  last  Address,  has  come  out.^  He  also  promises  a  com- 
plete dictionary,  together  with  a  grammar, 

Sievers's  cumpurative  Teutonic  grammar,  which  will  form 
one  of  a  seric'S  of  *' ludogermuuic  Grammars,"*  is  anxiously 
expected  by  all  Gemianifits.  "W'e  may  confidently  ex[ject  to 
find  in  it  not  only  a  masterly  and  critical  summor}'  of  all 

*  1  nui5  nwntiun  that  Mr.  H.  Nicol  ctiUcd  my  atteation  t«  tbe  groaodteMDMi 
t>t  lhu>ii-UiKiry  nearly  twelwj  year*  ag«. 

'   lUIUnd,  li^g.  r.  £.  Sievers.     HoUc,  1878  (ZnchiT'it  gtrmanu^wlie  h«nd- 
t>f  fcljuthok). 

*i1ie  ftnt  Tolutnn  of  thin  BihUathrk  iittfejirrPi»niteher  Orammatiixii  U  Siei'Ms'l 

witri^e  ier  J^tttphjfMoififfie,  which  )w  fdrendj'  nppufofl.     Tlic  ntbvr  voltimn 

'c-Ji  nrs  proniUnl  in  quick  snccoasion}  ar«  the  fuliowia|t :  2)  Indiflcho  Gnun- 

"i.  Ton  W,  n.  WhittiL-v.     S)  InuiJMilic,  TI.   Flutmlinuuiii.     4)  GriL->c)iiiH:bi', 

^^eyiw.    4)  LQt*iQiM'hc'  F.  Biicheler.     6)  Di.utH'h*'.  E.  Sievors.    7)  Iri*clie, 

IViadinb.    8)  LiUai-iche,  A.  LmIuco.    0)  Skviacbe,  A.  Lc«kie>n. 
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that  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years,  but  tdao  a  large 
number  of  original  observations. 

Finally,  wtiile  on  the  subject  of  Indogenuanic  philology, 
it  is  my  duty  to  mention  a  work  by  an  Italian  scholar^ 
Pezzi,'  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  general  results  obtained 
during  the  last  ten  yeare  (since  the  lost  edition  of  Schleicher's 
Compendium),  and  also  of  the  dificrent  views  expreiwod  on 
many  disputed  questions  of  phonology  (such  as  the  occurrence 
of  /  in  the  parent  language,  the  two  ka),  on  the  origin  of  the 
accentuation,  of  the  infiexions,  and  on  mor{»hoIogy,  roots, 
etc.  This  work  ought  to  bo  translated  into  EuglLih,  for  it 
is  quite  popular  in  style. 

Having  now  noticed  the  more  important  works  publisbt 
during  the  last  year  which  have  come  nndor  my  notice, 
will  make  a  few  remarks  ou  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
school  of  German  philology,  especially  as  regards  the  Teutonic 
language. 

Those  whose  acquaintance  with  German  philology  is 
only  on  such  summaries  as  Royne's  Laiit-  ami  F/rxiottstehi 
tier  aft-germanischen  diahktr  and  Schleicher's  Cowpetidiitm  oaB' 
have  no  idea,  of  the  important  revolutions  that  have  been 
effected,  especially  during  the  lost  ten  years.  Unfortunately 
the  results  of  thew  investigations  are  still  scattered  through 
a  number  of  separate  essays,  often  written  ia  su^h  a  way  aa 
to  make  them  almost  unreadable  except  by  those  who  are 
familiar  ivitli  oil  the  details  both  of  fact  and  theory,  the 
really  solid  resulu  being  often  buried  under  huge  heaps  of 
unproKtuble  conjecture  and  controversy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  school  of  German  philo- 
logistfl  acknowledges  as  fully  as  their  Knglish  brethren  the 
absolute  necessity  of  busing  all  scientific  study  of  language 
on  phonology,  and  it  hus  quite  taken  away  the  reproach  xtill 
occasionally  directed  aguinat  the  German  conception  of  letter- 
comparison  and  sound-comparison  as  convertible  terms.  Thel 
defect  of  German  phonetics  is  that  it  is  hardly  practical 
enough,  and  until  German  philulugiuts  see  clearly  that  it  is 


>  Glottologia  Atk  wcwitmiBin,    D.  VniL    UiUao.  1878. 
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impos&ible  to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  sounds  by 
mere  reading  without  long  practice  in  their  practical  forma- 
tion and  diflcriminatioD,  many  of  them  will  continue  to  retard 
rather  than  advance  their  science  by  hurried  gt^nfmlizations 
based  on  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
eoundft  they  treat  of,  and  the  physiological  possibility  or  im- 
posstbilily  of  the  various  changes.  jVs  intitunces  of  what  I 
should  consider  very  questionable  h^'polhcses  set  forth  and 
accepted  on  very  questionnblo  groands,  I  may  mention 
Scherer's  attempts  to  explain  sound-changes  as  due  to  a 
general  tendency  to  raise  or  lower  the  tone,  as  the  cose  may 
be :  he  is  thus  forced  to  assume  directly  opposite  tonic  ten- 
dencies for  Old  and  Middle  English,  for  instance,  all  of  whicb 
is  unproved  and  unprovable.  Furtlier,  some  of  J.  Schmidt's 
attempts  ia  his  well-known  Zur  OeKhiehle  (fes  imiogpnnan- 
uchen  VokalUmtin  to  explain  a  variety  of  vowel- lengthenings 
and  diphtbongization.s  in  the  different  Indogermanic  lan- 
guages, by  the  equally  unproved  assumption  of  previous 
developments  of  so'called  "  irrational "  vowels  (svarabhakti) 
out  of  adjoining  liquids  and  naaals.  Even  Sievers,  who  is 
by  far  the  soundest  of  German  phoneticians,  is  too  free  with 
assumptions  of  certain  consonants  in  dead  languages  having 
"timbres"  of  various  kinds — 'dark,*  *  clear/  *u '-timbres, 
etc 

The  most  important  result  of  recent  investigations  is  the 
bringing  of  the  changes  of  inflexional  sounds  and  syllables 
under  strict  laws. 

The  study  of  inflexions  is  now  based  primarily  on  the 
auxlautgeMtv.  or  "end-laws,"  namely  the  laws  which  govern 
the  various  changes  of  the  sounds  in  the  final  syllables  of 
words — laws  which  are  often  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
govern  the  changes  in  root -syllables. 

It  was  Westphal's  essay  on  the  Gothic  end-laws  (Kuhn's 
2citschrift,  ii.j,  which  first  made  possible  a  scientific  Wew  of 
the  relation  between  the  inflexiuus  of  the  Teutonic  languages 
and  those  of  the  older  languages.  Tlien  came  Soberer,  who 
in  his  book  Zur  Oettc/tichie  der  linitse/iett  Sprac^e,  showed  that 
Gothic  is  for  from  representing  the  oldest  stage  of  the 
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Teutonic  luogimges  in  overy  cuse,  and  that  this  oldest  stage 
can  only  bo  doterminod  by  a  comparison  of  ail  tfac  old 
luiiguagtM),  Old  High  German,  Old  Icelandic,  Old  Knglish, 
etc,  Thun  followed  u  nuiuber  of  special  iuvestigationa,  of 
vhidi  iiw  mu«t  iniportaut  arc  Braunc's  oa  the  Quantity  of  the 
Otii' liifih-'Ofrman  final  sijllnhhs  (Beitrage  zur  Qeschichte  der 
douUohon  Sprucbo  v.  Paul  und  Braiine,  vol.  ii.),  and  Paul's  oa 
tho  PoMv/i  of  infitvliomif  ami  dfrinitire  tylMjkt  in  the  otdtst 
OentMnic  diaiecf*  (Boitr.  iv.).  It  is  from  the  introductory 
nnimrkii  to  tho  latter  eesay  that  the  present  remarks  ore 
luttiiily  taken. 

Them  latest  invesligatious  have  materially  modified  the 
Towol  cnd'lawa  a«  laid  down  by  AVeetphal  and  Schcrer,  but 
tho  general  nwult  is  that  the  correspondence  of  inflexional 
vowels  foUotrs  rigorously  consistent  laws  of  its  own,  which 
often  oblige  us  to  modify  the  views  previously  held. 

ll  baii,  for  instance,  been  »howu  by  Paul  and  Brauno  that 
Oothio  inflexional  a  regolvlT  corresponds  to  k  in  O.H.G. 
and  O.K.,  never  becoming  e  in  OJI.G.,  and  ooiua(|neotly 
that  the  Ootbie  d^jft  cannot  possibly  correqpood  to  the 
AffTi  dbiff  of  tlie  two  latter,  while,  on  tbe  oiber  hand,  it 
oorrM|Mada  exactly  to  tbe  O.H.Q.  instrumental  tagu.  It 
Ikat  bitborto  beto  anomed  that  t^  •  of  WIs^m  u  tfao  Inclo- 
gvrmauic  dative  -41  (=a-*i),  or  dn  tKe  locaSivB  -m^  bok 
Biwtte  bas  prowd  thai  tbeae  endings  can  only  becone 
QoUm  -M,  O.n.G.  and  O^  -«»  m  that,  in  fiMt,*  it  is  tb« 
tof«,  ^by*  of  tlie  two  tatter  ]aB|[aagea  which  show  tbe 
origUMl  datave  or  locative,     Hie  final  vowdt  of  dbfs  and 


lb*  olhv  hand. 


wamdttf  ta  ^e  or^jinal 


IWe 
k  OS. 


-4,  aeMeding  to  the  rtgnlar  end-i 
iB»  csA*  in  erUdi  Gethie  final  « 


of  the  regekr  «, 


€UH.Q. 
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have  boon  tbo   older  ones   everywhere,   including  Gotbio, 
vhere  the  older  o  was  levelled  under  the  d  of  the  ace. 


tn. 


A  very  important  factor  in  inflexional  changes   is   the 

tendency  to  appro^cimate  and  level  originally  distinct  forms 

by  analogy,  by  which  many  phonetically  impossible  uhanges 

may  be  satiafaBtorily  explained.     Those  analogical  changes 

which  are  so  common  in  modem  languages,  by  which  in 

finglish,  for  instance,  substantives  originally  feminine  take 

tfce  9  of  the  maac.  genitive  and  plural,  and  strong  verba  go 

over  to  the  weak  declension,  etc.,  were  formerly  ignored  as 

ZKiuch  aa  po&aible  by  the  older  school  of  philologists,  who 

■vvere  very  unwilling   to  acknowledge   "  faUo  analog)'"   or 

"iuurgauic"    funuatious  in  the   uucient  languages.      It   is 

now,    however,  admitted  that  the  proceesce  by  which  the 

oldest   Indogerrnanic,  aa   well  aa   the   Teutonic,   languages 

cshangcd  and  diverged,  were  not  easeutially  diifereut  from 

tJioee  we  observe  in  living  languages,   and  that,   in  fact, 

"the  mere  existence  of  a  complex  system  of  inflexions  such 

oa  wc  find  in  the  oldest  acccs.sible  st^tges  of  those  languages 

absolutely  necessitated  a  very  free  use  of  the  resources  of 

Vinalogical   dtHlinction    to   counteract    the    confusion    wliich 

'Vould  otherwise  result  from  phonetic  decay  and  neglect  of 

shades  of  meaning. 

Some  of  the  mast  instructive  cases  of  analogy  are  those 

«hown   in  the  relation   between  pronominal  and  adjectival 

^exion.     A  very  important  contribution  to  this  question  in 

"the  Teutonic  languages  is  an  essay  by  Sievers,  The  etivng 

^tif/eeiice  dccit^niioii  (Paul  u.  Braune's  Beitrage,  ii.).     Starting 

from  such  a  Saot^krit  udjective  as  sdruas,  with  its  mixture  of 

substantival  endings,  such  aa  sg.  nam.  niasc.  adncna,  neat. 

Jidrwam  (but  atvjihi  pronominal),  and  pronominal,  such  aa 

-rnaac.  sg.  dative  %ancmmai,  pL  nom.  aunrai,  etc.,  he  first 

shovB  the  general  agreement  of  the  Gothic  strong  adjectivo 

inflexions  with  this  scheme,  which  was  not,  as  in  Sanskrit, 

restricted  to  a  few,  in  meaning  half- pronominal  adjectivea, 

but  was  extended  to  all  without  distinction,  and  then  traces 

the  further  influence  of  the  pronomioal  declension  in  the 
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separate  lan^ages.  Thufi  he  shows  that  the  nom.  sg. 
adjective  inflexions  bUndtr,  bHndiii,  blindas,  in  Old  High 
German  are  quito  late  innovations  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
pronominal  der,  th'u,  daz,  tier  itaelf  owing  ita  r  to  the  analogy 
of  the  personal  pronoun  «r,  ita  older  form  being  de.  This 
removes  the  divergence  between  High  Grerman  and  the  two 
other  "West- Germanic  languages,  Old  Saxon  and  Old  English, 
and  shows  that  the  loss  of  the  inflexions  of  the  nom.  sg. 
was  universallj-  carried  out  through  the  whole  group  both 
in  substantives  and  adjectives,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
two  Kast-Gemianic  languages,  Gothic  and  Scandinavian. 
Sievers's  explanation  of  the  long  e  of  Minder  is  extremely 
ingenious.  lie  supposes  that  rfc— English  'the'  lengthened 
its  final  vowel  before  assuming  final  r  by  analog}',  thus 
becoming  der,  and  that  the  length  of  the  vow-el  was  carried 
into  the  further  analogical  development  hliuder. 

The  Teutonic  languages  have  been  brought  into  unex- 
pectedly close  connexion  with  the  oldest  forms  of  Indogermanie 
speech  by  the  discuverj*  of  the  BaiUBli  Bcholar  Verner  that 
many  of  their  hitherto  obscure  consonant  changes  con  only 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  they  preserved  till  after 
the  first  lautverschiebung  a  system  of  accentuation  totally 
different  from  the  logical  one  they  afterwards  adopted 
(namely  of  uniformly  accenting  the  root-syllable),  one  which 
is  substantially  ideuticAl  with  that  of  Vcdic  Sanskrit.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  Verner  has  been  able  to  explain  the 
mysterious  allemation  of  |>  and  d,  etc.,  in  such  words  as 
fadar  and  britpftr,  and  in  verbal  inflexions,  such  as  0.£. 
leeoi^an,  nurdon,  by  showing  that  original  t  ap])eara  as  }> 
only  in  those  syllables  which  are  accented  in  Sanskrit,  as 
in  hrdpar^*bkratdr^  otherwise  becoming  ^,  as  in  Jiidar^^ 
*pai^r. 

Osthoff,  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Teutonic  a-deeleFuioit^ 
(P.  and  B.'s  Beitr.  iii.),  has  shown  that  the  distinction  betweeE 
tho  60-called  "weak"  and  "strong"  cases  In  Sanskrit  i* 
entirely  the  result  of  the  dlfferont  place  of  the  accent  in  th^ 
parent  ludogermaulc  language.    Ho  starts  from  the  following 
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hypothetical  [Niradigm  (confiniog  ounelrta  to  tho  singular) 
of  an  n^etem  such  as  ifksdti- : 

gg.  notn,  uWn 

<jeu.   uksau&s 

he.     uksani 

ace,    i]k»4nani. 

From  these  forms  the  later  Sanskrit  and  Tentonic  (aa 
reproflented  in  Gothic)  ones  explain  themselves  without 
cliflSculty,  the  accentod  vowels  in  the  second  syllable  being 
cither  retained  unchanged  or  lengthened,  tho  unaccented 
^reakened  or  dropped,  both  extremes  being  represented  in 
doasical  Suneikrit,  the  mtermediate  changes  in  Gothic : 
fg.  nom.  ukeha  hana    (=hana) 

gen,   ukshHas       hanin  (=hanenas) 
ioc.    uksh/ii  hanin  (=haneni) 

ace.    ukshiumm    hannn  (=han&nam). 

Wo  see  that  the  Gothic  i  in  the  gen.  and  loc.  is  due  to  the 
orij^fnal  non-accentuation  of  the  a  of  which  it  is  a  weakening 
^through  *•),  while  the  a  of  the  ace.  owes  its  preservation  to 
ats  having  retained  the  original  accent  during  the  period  of 
■weakening.  In  its  preservation  of  the  original  distinction 
T}etweeu  weak  and  strong  ca.ses  Golhic  ia  mure  archaic  and 
bearer  Sanskrit  tlian  any  other  member  of  the  European 
"branch.  In  Latin,  for  instance,  the  original  ace.  •Aowidwewi 
lias  had  it^  vowel  levelled  under  tho  gen.  hominii,  dat.  homini, 
'becoming  hominem, 

I  must  lastly  mention  Brugman's  treatise  Namiis  wnam 
in  the  Indogcnnam'e  paretU-fati(/t'<ige  (Curtius*  Studien,  ix.),  in 
\vhich  he  proves  that  jnat  as  there  is  an  r-  and  /-  vowel  in 
Sanskrit  (generally  most  absurdly  transcribed  ri  and  (i  and 
pronounced  accordiugly),  ho  also  m  in  tho  parent  language 
woa  capable  of  forming  a  syllable  by  itself.  Among  other 
very  remarkable  resulta  Brugmau  shows  that  the  a  in  tho 
Sanskrit  firia  and  Greek  oldn  is  a  vocalization  of  original  m, 
the  primitive  form  being  *tcaidm.  In  the  Teutonic  languages 
thcso  syllabic  nasals  frequently  developed  on  «  before  them, 
and  the  Io«8  of  t  in  Gothic  «»6un=originaI  *eap(m  is  ex- 
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plained  by  the  tendency  to  simplify  the  con  sonant -^roup,  the 
staffs  being  mpfm,  mpm,  whence  Kf.hn  nnd  finally  aibun. 

I  can,  unfortunotely,  do  nothing  more  than  mertly 
mention  Leskien's  Bin  dfcHmtion  im  slHcisch-litauiwhen  und 
germankchen  (Leipzig,  1876),  aa  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  study  the  work  myself.  I  will,  therefore,  conclude  with 
a  fr&e  abridgment  of  a  portion  of  Paul's  general  obser- 
\*at)on8  on  Analogy  in  Language  with  which  he  begins  his 
above-mentioned  treatise  on  the  Teutonic  inflexional  and 
derivative  vowels. 

"The  chief  aim  of  comparative  philology  originally  was  to 
rooonstract  the  original  forms,  and  then  to  dissect  thorn  into 
their  elements,  which  was,  indeeil,  the  only  way  in  which 
ihe  science  could  lay  its  fouudatious.  This  wiesidedly  ana- 
lytical tendency,  has,  however,  prevailed  too  long,  often 
leading  to  a  neglect  of  the  relations  of  the  special  forms 
to  the  groups  they  belong  to,  and  to  a  racchuntcal  formalism 
which  prevents  a  clear  conception  of  the  actual  phenomena 
of  the  history  of  hinguago. 

"There  is  one  simple  fact  which  should  never  bo  left  oat 
of  sight,  namely,  that  even  in  tho  parent  Tndogcrmanic 
language  long  before  its  split-up,  there  wore  no  longer 
any  roots,  stems  and  suffixes,  but  only  ready-made  tatrtU, 
which  were  employed  without  the  slightest  thought  of  their 
composite  nature.  And  it  is  only  of  such  ready-made  words 
that  tho  store  is  composed,  from  which  every  one  draws 
when  he  speaks.  He  has  no  stock  of  stems  and  terminations 
at  his  disposal  from  which  he  could  construct  the  form 
required  for  each  separate  occasion.  Xot  that  he  must 
necessarily  have  heard  and  learnt  by  heart  every  form  he 
UMB.  This  would,  in  fact,  be  impossible.  He  is,  on  tbe 
contrary,  able  of  himself  to  form  cases  of  noans,  tenseA  of 
verbs,  etc.,  which  he  has  either  never  heard,  or  olae  not 
noticed  specially ;  but,  as  there  is  no  combining  of  stem 
and  suffix,  this  can  only  be  done  on  the  pattern  of  the 
other  ready-made  combinations  which  he  has  learnt  from 
his  fellows.  These  latter  are  first  learnt  one  by  one,  and 
then  gradually  associated  into  groups  which  correspond  to 
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the  grammatical  categories,  but  are  never  clearly  conceived 
as  such  without  sjjccial  trniutog.  This  grouping  not  only 
greatly  aids  the  tnomory,  but  also  makes  it  passible  to 
produce  other  combinutions.  And  this  is  what  we  call 
analog!/. 

"It  is,  therefore,  cloar  that  while  speaking,  every  one  is 
incessantly  producing  analogical  forms.  Reproduction  by 
utemory  and  neic-formadon  by  nu-am  of  association  arc  it« 
two  indispensable  fuctorB.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  a 
language  us  given  in  grammar  and  dictionary,  that  is,  the 
whole  body  of  possible  words  and  forms,  as  something  con- 
crete, and  to  forget  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  abstraction 
devoid  of  reality,  and  that  Me  aciua/  ianguagf  exiMs  onhj  in 
tfif  im/iridiial,  from  whom  it  cannot  bo  separated  even  in 
scientifio  investigation,  if  we  will  understand  its  nature  and 
development.  To  comprehend  the  existence  of  each  separate 
spoken  form  we  must  nut  ask  '  is  it  current  in  the  Ian* 
guagef '  or  'is  it  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  language 
as  deduced  by  the  grammarians  ? '  but  '  has  lie  who  has 
just  employed  it  previously  had  it  in  his  meiuury,  or  lias  he 
Ibnued  it  himself  for  the  first  time,  and,  if"  so,  according  to 
what  analogy  P  *  When,  for  instance,  any  one  employs 
the  plural  mi/bett  in  Genuan»-it  may  bo  that  ho  has  learnt 
it  from  others,  or  else  that  he  has  only  heard  the  singular 
9ii/be,  but  knows  that  such  words  us  leiv/ie,  wftttaibe,  etc., 
form  their  plural  hrchru,  eto.,  so  that  the  association  milbe 
— miif/en  is  uiicou&ciuusly  suggested  to  him.  He  may  also 
have  heard  the  plural  milbpti,  but  remembers  it  so  impcr- 
fecdy  that  he  would  forget  it  entirely,  were  it  not  associated 
in  his  mind  with  a  sorics  of  similar  forms  which  help  him 
to  recall  it.  It  is,  therefore,  often  difficult  to  determine 
the  share  memory  and  creative  fancy  have  had  iu  each 
separate  case." 

Paul  goes  on  to  protest  against  the  epithet  "false"  analogy, 
remarking  that  it  is  really  '*  correct,"  working,  as  it  does, 
with  unerring  psychological  instinct.  I  have  not  space  or 
time  to  follow  him  in  his  remarks  on  the  classification  of 
the  various  kinds  of  analogy,  but  enough  has  been  said 
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to  giro  an  idea  of  the  importoDoe  axul  intereit  of  these  nev 

PUOXOLOOT. 

Since  our  last  anniversaiy  meeting,  the  two  works  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  phonetics,  which  I  alluded  to  in  my  address 
as  in  prejuiratiou,  have  been  published.  That  of  Mr.  EUis,^ 
beiug  written  with  special  objects  and  for  a  special  close 
students,  rather  sommarizes  the  views  set  forth  elsewhere  at 
leii^h  hy  tUo  author  (especially  in  his  Efir!»j  EmjUith  Pro- 
UHurittltim)  than  introduceA  the  specially  phonetic  student  td' 
any  very  marked  novelties,  although,  like  all  Mr.  Ellis's 
works  it  is  full  of  originality  both  of  observation  and  treat* 
mont. 

My  own  Hamibook  0/  P/ionctiet  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1877),  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  being  a  guide  to  the  stndy 
of  sounds  generally,  whether  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical 
study  of  languages  or  for  scientific  philology.  The  dia- 
tincttve  fenlure  of  the  work  is  that  it  summarizes  and—as 
far  as  possible — harmonizes  the  of^en  widely-divergent  resnits 
of  English  and  Continental  phonetic  investigation.  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  I  have  suooeeded  in  removing  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  a  due  appreciation  of  Bell's  wonderful  diaoorerii 
in  Tovcl-uieehunisni — ub»taclc«  due  both  to  certain  errors 
his  analysis,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  extraordinary 
and  unaccountable  mis-ideulificatioas  of  several  of  the  oom^, 
mfKiest  foreign  sonnds,  such  as  the  French  w.  It  is, 
course,  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  my  own  work  contains 
many  errors  of  appreciation  and  analysis,  but  it  is  a  step  in.] 
advance,  and  that  is  all  that  con  be  expected  in  the  present* 
transition  state  of  phonetics. 

I  have  also  to  mention  a  little  book  by  the  weQ-l 
Shake^Morian   scholar,   Mr.   Fleay,'   intended  aa  a  po| 
iDtiodttetion  to  the  question  of  sp<^ling  reform.     Kr.  Flr«i 

*  ywosariatioa  fat  Siagm;  vitb  comuI  BiImmi  i  t»  ft>  »M&ii.  It 
Mi>>«aAli^a»w^»Al    iilii^.BB^BJL    G««w  *&a^  isn. 
sad  ^^Uk  WpJIiM.  W  r.  B.  yWt.MJL 


r^WaEMK  Ctttimt 
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has  sueoeeded  in  giving  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  little 
orer  a  hundred  pages  a  very  readable  sammary  of  the  latest 
Tievs  on  the  nature  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  language, 
the  history  of  their  changes,  and  the  various  principles  on 
vhich  a  phonetic  alphabet  may  be  constructed,  together  with 
a  variety  of  other  collateral  matter.  Although  the  work  is 
professedly  mainly  u  compilation,  which  is  sometimes  rather 
defioient  in  criticism,  it  will  be  road  with  interest  even  by 
phonetic  specialists.  Specialty  valuable  are  the  remarks  on 
the  "  Indirect  sosthetlcal  effects  of  our  present  spelling  on 
Modern  Poetry"  (Ch.  V.),  which  deserve  to  be  expanded 
into  a  separate  essay.  I  quote  a  paragraph  from  p.  45. 
"  ?fow  thia  system  of  rhyming  by  Biwlliug  instead  of  by 
sound  has  so  infected  the  ears  of  this  generation  that  no 
care  is  poaeible  except  a  reformation  of  spelling,  and  a  state- 
ment by  good  authority  of  what  are  generally  admissible 
rhymes.  Of  course  there  must,  in  a  language  like  ours,  be 
left  to  the  poet  as  great  a  discretion  as  to  using  false  rhymes 
as  there  is  to  the  musician  as  to  introducing  discords ;  but 
the  present  system  of  allowing  p«rpo«fIeM  false  rhymes  has 
no  pamllel  in  other  arta.  A  Hystem  that  admits  Huch  rhymes 
as  Mrs.  Browning's,  and  that  has  not  produced  one  poet  in 
whose  works  cannot  be  shown  rhymes  that  are  harsh  and 
grating  to  an  unsophisticated  car,  must  be  radically  bod. 
Tet  BO  it  will  be  till  poets  submit  to  study  their  art  as 
musicians  and  painters  do  theirs;  until  they  cease  to  place 
the  necessary  preliminaries  of  Phonetic  (in  its  larger  sense) 
in  a  different  category  from  that  which  contains  metre  and 
the  rhetorical  effect  of  varied  grammatical  forms."  Mr. 
Fleay  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  hitherto  iinanalyzcd 
efiects  produced  by  the  various  successions  of  quantity  and 
Towel-quality,  etc.,  and  says :  "  It  would,  however,  be  almost 
impossible  to  pursue  an  investigation  of  these  laws  of  the 
melody  of  vowel  sequence  through  our  present  involved  and 
tortuous  spelling.  It  could  only  be  effected  with  a  phonetic 
alphabet ;  only  then  could  its  principles  be  recognized,  and 
the  continued  infringement  of  them  by  inferior  Tcrso-writcrs 
be  pointed  out." 
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Mr.  Fleay's  boak  was  wriltca  beforo  the  appearance  of  my 
Handbook,  and  his  abstract  of  my  riews  on  the  representa- 
tion of  sounds  was  based  on  the  system  of  notation  employed 
by  rao  in  tlie  earlier  History  of  Etujlish  Sounds.  However, 
I  have  treated  the  whole  question  of  Spelling  Reform  at 
length  in  an  appendix  to  the  Handbook,  and  have  at  the  same 
time  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  broader  distinctions  of  the 
Eoglieh  sounds,  especially  as  regards  the  iinacoeDt«d  vowels, 
and  the  influences  and  cbange-s  of  r — subjects  on  which  very 
erroacoutj  ideas  6liU  prevail  among  many  would-bo  spelling 
refomiere.' 

A  question  of  primary  imporlanec  for  the  future  progress 
of  phonology  is  that  of  mtoHon.  TTe  have  now,  thanks  to 
the  periicvcring  labours  carried  on  especially  during  the  last 
ten  years,  on  enormous  mass  of  on  tho  whole  trustworthy 
observations,  but  the  comparison  and  genenil  utilization  of 
these  materials  is  cuormotisly  impeded  by  tho  divergent 
systems  employed  in  writing  them  down.  This  diversity 
is,  of  course,  unavoidable  at  first,  for  it  is  only  by  extensive 
and  varied  experiments  that  wo  can  hope  to  arrive  at  those 
deBnite  principles  on  which  a  generally  received  phonetic 
alphabet  can  alone  be  constructed.  The  idea  of  regulat- 
ing practical  spelling  reform  on  intemalional  principles  is 
generally  denounced — un  what  grounds  1  am  wholly  unable 
to  perceive — as  visionary  and  chimerical,  but  the  absolute 
need  of  an  international,  universal  system  for  scientific 
purposes  is  self-evident.  "We  cauuot  study  the  most 
obscure  and  out- of- the- way  dialect  without  being  cou- 
tinualty  cnnfrontcd  by  diBicuUies  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  comparison  with  many  other  dialects  of  many  other 
languages,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  such 
comparisons  through  a  number  of  complex,  divergent  and 
generally  more  or  loss  arbitrary  notations. 


*  7t  is,  (or  imianvv,  very  winiinnn  tn  lipir  unp'tionetio  spelling  ref(irm*n  taflc 
of  tlie  r  in  htar  and  hard  u  a  '  fhodd'  of  that  in  rtd,  ta\A  coum^ititmtly  dcpnCKts 
nil  Attc'tiipu  to  diotiiii;<ii''1i  llirni.  Tlii^'  iir«'  n>  c»m\AKK*A\  lue  rIh«(is  of  tfa* 
written  n'inlM>ti  tliat  Dicy  cuuiiot  lirar  ntiv  cliffvrtiict'  tAilwmi  a  coiuOttBat  (red), 
ft  To«r«l  mnnnur  (hear)  and  nothing  at  all  (lia/d).  The}'  might  aa  wdl  coU  libe 
p  in  gmt  And  dey^n  B  *  mere  ehado'  of  that  iii  yo. 
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We  owe  cspcciul  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  numerous 
notational  experiments,  which  have  special  value  on  account 
of  bis  practical  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  sounds  to  be 
symbolized,  but  also  of  the  resourtios  of  the  printer's  office. 
Bui  I  must  confess  to  not  appreciating  biti  last  effort — 
"Engytype."  I  hold  entirely  with  his  former  rejection 
of  diacritics,  which  he  carefully  excluded  from  all  his  former 
syalema.  DiacriticH,  as  Mr.  EIHa  himitelf  has  pointed  out, 
act  Uko  new  types,  being  cast  only  for  a  few  founts ;  tbey 
are  also  troublesome  to  write  and  deficient  in  the  compactness 
of  now  types,  which  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  them. 

This  leads  mc  to  speak  of  a  remarkable  exporimont  which 

is  now  beiii^  raado  in  Sweden,  namely  that  of  introducing 

a  uniform  scientific  alphabet  to  be  wsod  in  writing  down  all 

the  dialects  of  the  country.     This  alphabet,  which  has  been 

mainly  elaborated  by  Sir.  J.  H.  Lundell,  of  the  University 

of  tJpsala,  is  based  on  im  older  one  of  Sundevall,'  which, 

again,  seems  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  31ossrs.  Ellis 

ond  Pitman's  Phonotypy.      The  Swedes  will  not  hoar  of 

those  digraphs  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  our  present 

^£nglish  systems,  and  object  to  the  italics  and  turned  letters 

employed  with  so  much  success  by  Mr.  Ellis.     They  also 

reject  diacritics  in  favour  of  new  tyijes,  among  which  we 

find  the  Plionotypic  /  for  (ah),  t?  for  (ng),  etc.      No  capitals 

are  employed.     All  the  types  are  italic.     This  is  the  first 

Serious  attempt  to  carry  out  a  uniform  system  of  notation 

for  a  whole  country — a  system,  too,  which  is  not  a  mere 

Compromise,  like  Mr.  Ellis's  Gloasic  and  Universal  Glossic, 

which  are  largely  employed  in  writing  the  English  dialects, 

but  is  based  on  a  consistent  and  thuruugh-guiug  application 

of  purely  scientific  principles,  us  far  as  they  were  accessible 

to  the  framera  of  it.     It  will,  therefore,  deserve  to  bo  studied 

■with  attention  by  all  English  dialectologista. 

My  own  views  on  the  cjuestion  of  notation  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  my  Handbook  of  Phonetics  will  be 
found  stated  in  that  work,  pp.  100-108,  and  again,  from 


Om  Fonvlului  Btfkstiifnt  (%*eteiubipii-jUiideiiitoaa  bandlingar,  1855}. 
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the  practical  Spelling  Reform  point  of  view,  in  the  Appendix. 
The  most  iinporifint  principles  I  then  upheld  (and  still 
uphold)  were  that  every  alphabet,  whether  scientific  or 
practical,  most  be  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  original 
Koman  values  of  the  letters,  that  the  letters  must  be  applied 
with  the  minimum  of  arbitrannosa,  and  that  wo  require 
not  only  a  minutely  accurate  symbolizatiou,  but  also  a  less 
elaborate  system  marking  only  the  broader  distinctions  of 
sounds,  but  80  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  more  minute 
symbols  from  the  other  system  if  necessary,  the  two  beiag^ 
harmoni/^  as  much  as  possible.  I  thus  formed  the  two 
systems,  Broad  and  2^arrow  Romic,  mainly  on  the  baaia  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  PaUeoft/pc,  from  which  the  latter  differs  mainly  ia 
the  values  assigned  to  the  letters.  To  the  relation  betwe^u 
my  two  systems  corresponds  that  between  Mr.  Ellis's  Gbnuic 
and  Ujiirernftl  G/osetCy  which  are,  however,  based  not  on  the 
Koroan  values  of  the  letters,  as  is  the  case  with  Pala}otype, 
but  on  on  attempt  to  retain  their  present  English  value. 
In  my  Appendix  (p.  202  foil.)  I  have  tried  to  ahow  that 
such  attempts  can  only  lead  to  a  break-down  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  phonetic  writing,  not  only  from  a 
scientific,  but  also  from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view, 
nor  baa  the  recent  controversy  in  the  AcaJem;/  betweeai 
Mr.  Ellis  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Nicol  and  myself  on  the 
other  done  auytliing  but  strengthen  my  txinvictions. 

The  most  important  result  (fi-om  the  notutional  point  of 
view)  of  the  practical  experieaco  gained  in  the  preparation 
of  my  Handbook  has  been  the  break-down  of  digraphs  iu 
any  minutely  accurate  system.  In  Mr.  Ellis's  PalttNitj-p©  the 
impracticability  of  any  thorough -going  system  of  digruphs 
LS  diagaised  from  several  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  con- 
nexion between  his  choice  of  letters  and  his  theones  about 
the  originality  of  certain  sounds.  In  this  way  he  is  enabled, 
for  instance,  to  employ  the  unmodified  (e),  (ee),  (o),  (oo)  in 
denoting  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  but  according  to  my 
Tiews  (which  are  those  of  many  others  besides)  ho  would 
have  to  write  (b),  (ee),  (o),  (aa) — all  modified  letters.  Al- 
though digraphs  are  not  employed  here,  these  examples  will 
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ehow  how  a  slight  change  of  theor)'  may  seriously  impair  the 
oonvenience  of  a  uotatioa.  Again,  there  arc  ccrtaia  sounds 
which  Mr.  Ellia  does  not  wera  to  recognize  practically,  such 
as  Bell's  '  mixed '  vuriotics  of  o.  Thus  he  regards  the 
French  o  in  homtne,  dot,  simply  as  the  ordinary*  open  '  back  ' 
sound,  and  writes  it  accordingly  with  his  uumodilied  (o). 
Boll,  Storm  and  myself,  however,  all  agree  in  regarding 
it  is  a  'mixed'  vowel,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  approximation. 
to  the  *  front  *  vowels  in  pen,  etc.  On  this  theory  the 
French  short  o  must  be  written  (oh)  in  Palrcotypo.  In  my 
Narrow  Romic  I  have  carried  out  conRifltently  the  principle, 
initiated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  denoting  all  mixed  vowels  by  an 
(h).  Ileoco  the  necessity  of  denoting  the  very  common  un- 
accented vuwel  heard  iu  the  second  syllable  of  the  German 
gal>e  by  (oh)  instead  of  Mr.  EUis'e  simple  (a),  which  on  my 
principles  has  to  denote  a  dilTerent  sound.  Now  the  more 
minute  the  aualysis  of  vowels,  especially  in  diphthongio 
combinations,  the  greater  the  number  of  mixed  vowels  that 
has'e  to  be  recognized.  Ileuce  it  is  that  the  Knglish  diph- 
thong in  tcine,  which  3lr.  KLtis  writes  with  two  letters, 
appears  in  ray  Narrow  Romio  with  no  b»8  than  four — (chth). 
In  representing  some  simple  sounds  I  have  been  obligMl  to 
have  recourse  to  trigraphs,  ua  in  the  Danish  soft  d,  which 
I  am  obliged  to  write  (dly)  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
English  (dh)  in  the,  with  which  it  was  formerly  confounded. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  as  I  stated  at  first,  the  practical 
breuk-duwu  of  digraphs  (and  trigraphs)  for  purpoHea  of 
consistently  accurate  notation. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  we  want  mtiiute  accuracy,  we  must  have 
new  types.  When  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  resources 
offered  by  the  utilization  of  otherwise  superfluous  letters, 
such  as  c,  q,  Xy  and  by  turned  letters  and  the  other  devices 
employed  iu  Pulicotype,  we  must  have  new  types  for  the 
commoner  simple  sounds,  such  as  (sh),  (th),  (dh).  But  we 
must  not  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  banishing  di< 
graphs  altogether.  Digraphs  can  never  bo  entirely  avoided, 
u  is  sufhtiiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  Visible  Speech, 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  defects  of  the  Roman 
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alplmbet,  frequently  employs  them.  Such  general  modifiers 
as  (./),  to  indicate  palatalization,  etc.,  are  absolutely  required. 
jMl  we  reqnire  is  to  make  dijp^pha  excpptional — not  to  abolish 
tbem  entirely — and  to  get  rid  of  trigrapha.  In  fact  we  want 
efastkify^  and  not  to  reqniro  to  cast  a  new  type  for  every 
insignificant  aliude  of  suuad.  Marks  of  auoeut  and  quantity, 
etc.,  should  be  cast  on  separate  t3q)es,  to  avoid  such  un- 
practical monstrosities  as  &,  ote.,  necessitating  as  they  do 
the  cutting  of  a  number  of  subordinate  types  for  every 
new  letter.  Sueh  corabinatious  should  be  analyzed  into 
(aa')  or  something  of  the  kind.  The  objection  to  em- 
ploying accents  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  us  in  (bev''aara)» 
is  pure  prejudice,  the  result  of  habit  and  association.  AVTiat 
types  should  be  adopted  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  go  into 
now ;  it  is,  however,  evident  that  the  new  letters  must  be 
such  as  to  show  most  clearly  tho  relations  of  the  sounds  they 
denote  to  those  denoted  by  the  Lrld  letters,  and  to  admit  of 
being  easily  written,  besides  having  distinctive  forms.  These 
principles  would  exclude  such  letters  as,  for  instance,  tho  Old 
English  p  and  *,  the  former  being  easily  confounded  with 
jj,  the  hitter  troublesome  to  write. 

For  rougher  phonetic  notation,  and  for  purely  practical 
purposes,  digraphs  are  perfectly  admissible,  as  is  shown  both 
in  Mr.  Kllis's  Glossic  and  my  Broad  Romic.  There  caia, 
however,  bo  no  doubt  that  here  also  they  will  be  gradually 
superseded  by  new  types. 

Dl4LKCnX)LOGV. 


At  the  first  rise  of  modem  scientific  philology,  there  was 
a  tendency  rather  to  underrate  the  importance  of  dialects. 
It  is  well  known  ihut  Grimm  attributed  only  a  very  subordi* 
natc  value  to  them,  as  compared  with  tho  literary  language, 
although  he  admitted  the  value  of  such  work  as  that  of  "3^ 
Schmeller  on  tho  dialects  of  Bavaria.  Although  from  aa  ^-- 
abstract  point  of  \'iew  this  narrowness  of  Orimm  roust,  like  ^=^n 
his  want  of  interest  in  phonology  as  distinct  from  mero^E^w 
letter-comparison  and  in  the  characteristic  features  of  moden^zzr? 
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languages  generally,  be  deemed  a  defect,  it  is  a  defect  which 
has  greatly  increaaed  the  value  of  his  work.  Qrimm's  ex- 
clusively literary  and  autiquariaa  tendencies,  which  were  so 
strong  that,  oo  he  himself  humorously  says  somewhere,  *'  he 
could  be  1m1  over  the  whole  cuutitry  after  iin  Old  German 
book,"  must  be  regarded  as  a  heulthy  instinct  of  limitation, 
without  which  it  would  hare  been  impoeaible  for  him  to  have 
laid  the  solid  foundations  of  historical  and  comparative 
philology  not  only  for  the  Oeriuumo  languages,  but  also*  to 
a  great  extent,  for  language  generally. 

It  is  this  uecessily  of  Umiluliou  to  which  the  division  of 
Buch  a  family  of  languages  as  the  Qerroanio  into  a  definite 
number  of  litt^rary  dialeeta  is  due.  The  division  of  the 
li*ing  Teutonic  languages  into  its  six  literary  dialects,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  English,  is, 
from  a  seieu(i6c  point  of  vii!w,  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  whose 
retention  can  only  be  defended  on  grounds  of  practical  con- 
venience. The  criteria  by  which  these  six  subdivisions  are 
regarded  as  'languages'  in  contradistinction  to  mere  'dia- 
lects,' such  us  Frisian  and  the  various  forms  of  I^ow-German, 
are  purely  external — mainly  literary  and  political,  and  hence 
very  frequently  contradict  the  actual  relations  between  these 
'languages  '  and  'dialects.'  Our  conceptions  of  the  meaning 
and  relations  to  one  another  of  tho  terms  '  language  *  and 
'dialect'  are  derived  from  those  cases  in  which  the  practical, 
external  criteria  agree  with  the  R-ientific  ones.  But  in  many 
oaaoa,  as  already  remarked,  the  two  classes  of  criteria-  con- 
tradict each  other. 

When  we  talk  of  'two  languages'  and  then  of  'two  dia- 
lects of  tho  same  language,*  the  former  expression  snggesta 
the  idea  of  marked  individuality  and  separation,  tlie  latter 
that  of  comparatively  alight  divergence  and  of  subordination 
to  a  higher  unity,  namely,  that  of  the  '  language '  of  which 
the  two  are  dialects.  Henoe  also  we  are  inclined  to  assume 
that  the  two  languages,  bowovor  close  their  relationship* 
must  bo  mutually  unintelligible,  but  that  speakers  of  the 
two  dialects  must  bo  able  to  uudersUiud  each  other's  uatlvo 
speech — to  some  extent  at  least.    But  if  we  examine  the 
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real  relationship  between  the  aix  Teutonic  conventional  lan- 
guages, we  shall  fiud  that  while  English  and  German,  for 
instance,  are  almost  as  diHtinct  and  unlike  one  another  au 
is  possible  for  two  cognate  languages  to  be,  there  arc  two 
others,  namely,  Swedish  and  Danisb,  which  really  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  relation  of  dialects.  Not  only  is  their 
general  agreement  in  grammatical  structure  and  vocabulary 
greater  than  that  between  many  Italian  dialecte>  but  the 
speakers  of  the  two  languages  are  able  to  understand  ono 
another  when  speaking  slowly,  and  with  a  little  practice 
to  understand  one  another  perfectly.  In  fact,  a  Swede 
understands  a  Bane  better  than  many  of  his  own  dialect- 
speaking  countrymen,  as,  for  instance,  the  peasants  of  Skune 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  and  vice  verstL  From 
a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  Swedish  and  Danish  are 
nothing  but  dialects  of  a  common  Neo-Scandinavian  lan- 
guage, and  their  separatiou  and  independent  development 
are  due  mainly  to  political  and  secondarily  to  literarj' 
causes.  The  relation  between  Spanish  and  Portuguese  is 
very  similar. 

Again,  the  natural  and  political  divisions  often  overlap  one 
another.  The  various  Low-German  dialeett*,  for  instance, 
especially  that  of  Westphalia,  arc  simply  continuations  of 
Dutch,  although  politically  they  belong  to  a  ITigh-OenuftU 
Breo.  Similarly,  the  Catalan  and  Valenciaii  dialects  of 
Spanish  have  no  connexion  beyond  a  political  one  with  the 
standard  Co^tilian,  and  are  really  dialects  uf  wliat  was  once 
a  literary  language  —  the  Provenfal  of  southern  Franco. 
Galician  also,  although  spoken  in  Spain,  is  a  dialect  of 
Portuguese. 

A  curious  instance  of  these  cross- divisions  is  afforded  by 
the  language  of  Norway.     The  Norwegians  lost  their  chance 
at  the  Kcfurmation  by  neglecting  to  translate  Luther's  Bible 
into  their  own  language,  and  had  to  adopt  Danish  as  their  •• 
liteniry   language,   with,   of  course,   many   peculiarities  ol^^-^ 
pronunciation  and  additions  to  the  vocabulary.     Ou  tlieiia-^^^ 
separation  from  Denmark  and  union   with  Sweden  at  tht».a:;^^^ 
beginning  of  this  century  the  national  spirit  of  the  ^or^-^-j^^ 
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Tegiana  awakened,  and  they  began  to  call  their  own  Dunish 
'Norse/  in  oppositioa  to  that  of  the  Danes  tbeinselvee.^ 
Of  late  years,  however,  tho  remarkable  movement  called  the 
' MaaUtraev,'  literally  'dialect-atriviiig,'  has  arieen  and  mndo 
considerable  progress.  The  object  of  this  movement  ia 
nothing*  less  than  the  complete  expulsion  of  Danish,  and 
tho  substitution  of  Norse.  But  as  Norse  is  s|Kiken  in 
upwards  of  a  hundred  dialects,  many  of  them  mutually 
unintelligible,  the  practical  carrying  out  of  tho  reform  is 
no  easy  task.  Tvar  Aasen,  one  of  the  most  profound  dia- 
lectologists  of  Norn'ay  and  himself  a  son  of  the  people, 
goes  on  historical  and  antiquarian  pnnciple«,  and  selects 
from  each  dialect  its  most  ancient  and  'organic'  forma, 
thus  oonstmcting  an  entirely  artificial  language.  Others 
urge  that  all  literary  languages  have  arisen  by  the  natural 
preponderance  and  special  cultivation  of  some  one  dialect, 
which  gradnally  spread  over  the  whole  country,  as  in  Spain 
the  Castilian,  iu  Italy  the  Tuscan,  in  English  the  Midland 
dialect,  and  that  such  a  hodgepodge  as  that  prepared  by 
Aasen  is  a  monstrosity  which  cannot  live  and  thrive.  These 
reformers,  who  certainly  seem  to  have  experience  and  reason 
on  their  side,  urge,  therefore,  the  general  adoption  and 
literary  cultivation  of  a  special  dialect,  such  as  that  of 
Theleuiarkcn,  which  has  distinct  and  archaic  forms,  and 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  intermediate  between  the  two  most 
marked  groups  of  dialects,  namely,  those  of  West  and  East 
Norway. 

Hitherto  the  results  of  the  movement  have  been  more 
scientific  than  practical,  u  great  impetus  having  been  given 
to  Dialectology,  to  which  we  owe  the  admirable  Norse 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  Aasen,  and  tho  publication  of 
many  valuable  dialectal  texts.  What  tho  practical  results 
maybe  is  still  quite  dubious,  owing,  iu  a  great  degree,  to  the 


'  A  Dinish  (whiiiI-iT"rinnir  wok  utih-  paWished  eimultiuiMUflk  in  DAnmnrk 
tad  Nnrway.  the  only  tlilftTiMii.*  brtwwn  Hid  DunUb  aiiil  Nurwo^n  popiw 
htiiog  ihiit  tho  tarm^T  hnd  on  the  titl»-|>Dg«  "Duutth,"  tbo  Utur  "Korse 
Grumnuir." 
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intemperate  and  uuinstruetcd  zeal  of  many  of  the  reformers.^ 
Those,  hoirevcr,  who  laugh  at  the  whole  thing  oa  a  mere 
rantastic  dream,  which  cua  be  ignored  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  are  ver^*  much  nnataken.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
here  Lo  enter  on  the  interesting  question  of  the  relutiuii 
between  language  and  nationality,  but  no  one  eau  look 
alxiut  him  without  seeing  many  analogies  to  the  Norm 
MaaUtraev.  The  Flemish  inovement  in  Belgium  and  tho 
Finnish  cue  in  Finland  are,  like  the  Maolstncr,  siguificaot 
tokens  of  a  new  spirit  which  animates  the  nationalities  of 
iCurope,  and  the  iuscparable  connexion  between  language 
and  nationality'  is  attested  by  the  attempts  of  the  Kussiana 
and  Prusaiana  to  stamp  out  the  popular  spcRch  of  Poland 
and  Slcsvig.  While  wishing  all  these  expcrimenta  tho 
success  they  deserve,  we  cannot  deny  that  some  of  them 
have  very  dubious  prospects,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case  in  Korwa}',  where  the  movement  is  too  strong  and 
independent  over  to  be  put  down,  even  if  it  only  results  in 
some  sort  of  compromise  between  Tlonish  and  the  native 
dialects.  Anyhow,  its  progress  is  well  worthy  of  tlie  at- 
tention, not  only  of  philologists,  but  also  of  all  who  interest 
thcmseUes  in  the  great  problems  of  national  development. 

As  already  remarked,  the  main  division  of  the  dialects 
of  Xorway  is  into  those  of  the  Kast  and  tho  M'est.  The 
latter  distinguish  themselves  not  only  from  those  of  the 
East  but  also  from  lit^Tary  Swedish  and  Danish  by  their 
retention  of  the  old  diphthongs,  and  by  many  arehaieims. 
All  the  Xorwegtan  dialects  show  a  marked  similarity  to 
Swedish,  and,  indei-Kl,  to  a  Danish  car,  the  ordiuar}-  literary  ^ 
Korse  appears  to  be  nothing  but  Danish  with  Swedish  pro- —  ^ 
nuuciatioD.  East  Norwegian  and  the  literary  *  Upper  -^ 
Swcd  ish  approximate  more  closely  in  many  respects,  cagi^._j 
pecially  in  phonetic  stnicturo,  than  literary  and  dialecltL*  ,a^i 
South  Swedish  do.     In  fact,  from  the  add|)tion  of  an  Eac^^tj 

t  Th«  Itffc  a«w«  I  hmti  of  tho  moTement  fnov  MTeral  ncMitlut  a^)  «^^  g, 
ffilier  RtortliDg,  uunslf,  timt  «  prnpomil  wiw  ta  li«  brought  ^tfore  the  S^orilii.^  .^uui 
kl introduce  Uio  me  of  tho  dutecto  in  the  GlrmentUT  aciwol*.  Cli«  nn-ult  of  wb^  ^k-jii^L 
WDold  be  that  s  teaclier  vbo  happened  ta  cpMk  a  <ii*I«6t  difTurciit  (mm  tliitt 
hit  KboUn  might  Hui]j  bo  lotwjy  unmlclUgiUe  U>  thom. 
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Norse  dialect  as  the  national  language  to  that  of  literary 
Swedish  the  atop  would  not  bo  groat,  the  maia  diiliculty 
being  that  of  the  number  of  words  peculiar  to  the  Swedish 
Vocabulary. 

The  above  details  will  suffice  to  show  the  cudlcss  complexity 
of  the  rehitiunahip  between  the  political  and  the  acientifio 
conctption  of  dialect.  It  is  clear  that  from  a  rigorously 
sciontiHc  point  of  view  we  camiot  speak  of  languages  at  all, 
but  only  of  groups  of  dialects,  each  group  shading  off  by 
iadefinite  gruduttons  into  its  neighbouring  gmup,  and  the 
same  relations  subsistiag  between  the  individual  dialects  of 
which  each  group  is  composed.  The  accident  of  one  par- 
ticular dialect  being  raised  by  purely  external  cau8C«  to  a 
political  and  literary  supremacy  over  the  whole  group  is 
one  which,  strictly  speaking,  docs  not  concern  the  scientitic 
philologist  at  all,  any  moro  than  the  political  divisions  by 
which,  fur  instance,  Catalan  is  Spanish,  while  Provencal  is 
French.  In  a  rigorously  scientific  grammar  the  distinction 
between  French  and  ispanish  would  be  ignored,  and  Catalan 
aud  Provencal  would  be  treated  as  members  of  one  group  of 
dialects,  on  a  level  with  those  groups  represented  respectively 
by  Parisian  French  and  Castilian.  Similarly  East  Nor- 
wegian would  be  thrown  into  the  same  group  as  Upper 
Swedish,  while  all  the  dialects  of  the  extreme  south  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  would  form  special  transition -groups 
between  Swedish-Norse  and  Danish.  The  recognition  of 
these  transition -dialects  is  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  study  of  living  speech- groups,  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  existeuco  of  two  cognate  though  sharply 
distinguished  literary  languages  in  immediate  geographical 
proximity  always  postulates  the  original  existence  of  an 
indeiinite  number  of  intermediate  dialects,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  swallowed  up  b}'  the  encroachments  of 
tbe  literary  languoges. 

It  is  this  awkward  tendency  of  dialects  to  disappear  ol- 
together  which  oifers  such  serious— often  insurmountable — 
obfttaclea  to  the  actual  carrying  out  of  such  an  ideal  com- 
parative grammar  as  I  have  sketched  above.     Even  in  older 


languages,  iu  which,  on  accouut  of  the  want  of  literary  or 
political  cenlralizatioD,  several  of  the  diulcots  gfton  attained 
a  certain  amount  of  culture  and  independence,  one  or  other 
of  them  generally  gained  the  upper  hand  at  last,  so  that  our 
knowledge  of  dialects  that  onoo  had  a  flouriahing  litorary 
existence  is  often  limited,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  Cmbriaa 
and  Oscan  dialects  of  Old  Italian,  and  several  of  the  Old 
Greek  dialects,  to  what  can  be  gleaned  from  a  few  fragments 
prcsorvcd  by  accident.  English  is  especially  fortunate  iu 
possessing  an  almost  uninterrupted  scries  of  dialectal  lin- 
guistic documents  from  the  Old  English  period  down  to  the 
present  day — no  iuconsidorablo  period. 

While  in  dead  languages  the  study  of  the  dialects  ofiers 
no  more  difiiculty  thou  tbat  of  the  preponderating  literary 
language  itself,  the  case  is  widely  different  in  living  lan- 
guages. The  investigator  who  were  to  attempt  to  grapple 
singlohauded  with  even  only  a  tithe  of  tho  dialects  of  such. 
a  family  as  the  Germanic,  or  even  of  a  single  language,  such. 
as  German,  would  soon  &nd  himself  coufrunted  by  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  The  observation  and  description  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  a  hitherto  unwritten  dialect 
postulates  a  long  and  arduous  preparatory  training,  and 
oven  then  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty  and  labour.  The 
necessity  of  training  for  dialectal  work  has  boon  bo  ably 
and  eloquently  urged  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  one  of  his  Presidential 
Addresses  (see  our  Transactions  for  1873-4,  p.  447  foil.}, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  more  on  this 
subject.  How  we  are  to  get  our  training  is  a  dubious 
question  to  which  I  shuU  return  presently. 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  dialectal  work  will  vary 
according  to  the  natural  ability  and  training  of  the  observer, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  ho  works.     Asaumiug^^ 
that  tho  two  first  requisites   are  satisfactorily  fulfilled,   i^^ 
becomes  of  great  practical  importance  to  ascertain  what  nr*-^ 
the  conditions  of  their  producing  reliablo  results.     It  is, 
think,  self-evident  that  a  perfectly  full  and  accurate  analvs^^ 
of  a  dialect  cannot  be  furnished  except  by  one  who  spooks         ,  , 
naturally.     When  we  consider  that  even  he,  with  all  t*^^:^ 
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idvantages  of  a  thorouj^h  phonetic  trainmg,  will  often 
'meet  with  conoidcrable  difficultios,  it  seems  unreusonablo  to 
expect  one  **  not  to  the  manner  bom  "  to  be  able  to  svirpass 
him.  My  experience  is  that  statements  made  about  dialects 
spoken  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood — perhaps  at 
only  a  few  miles  disiunce — of  the  investigator  must  often  be 
received  with  the  greatest  caution/  and  that  wlien  any  one 
attempts  unaided  to  give  a  detailed  survey  of  the  dialects 
3ken  OTer  an  area  of  any  extent,  as,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  large  Kngliah  counties,  merely  on  the  strength  of  his 
having  a  practical  command  of  the  dialect  of  one  particular 
Gpot,  serious  errors  are  almost  una%'oidable,  except  under 
very  favourable  conditions.  When  a  complete  stronger 
attempts  such  a  tswk,  the  chances  of  success  are  slill  more 
diminished,  as  when  a  Londoner  att«mpta  to  study  the  dla- 
cts  of  Yortshire,  and  still  more  when  a  complete  foreigner, 
'vho  has  only  imperfectly  mastered  the  literary  language, 
attompt-s  it.  My  own  experience  of  tho  difficulties  of  mas- 
tering the  colloquial  forms  of  literary  Ifinguages,  where  the 
external  difficulties  are  infinitely  less  than  in  the  ease  of 
dialects,  where  it  is  cosy  to  check  one's  observations  by 
direct  questioning  of  educated  natives,  has  supplied  me  with 
many  instances  of  how,  even  with  a  fair  prcliiiiinury  training 
and  much  practical  experience  in  linguistic  observation,  it 
is  possible  totally  la  mishear  and  misinterpret  the  commonest 
sounds  and  forms,  until  the  error  is  revealed  by  mere  chance, 
perhaps  after  months  of  miaappreheusion.*  There  is  still 
another  way  of  studying  dialects,  which  postulates  neither 
a  natural  nor  an  acquired  mastery  of  the  one  in  question, 
namely,  that  of  direct  questioning.  Here  we  must  distinguish 
butveen  examiuatioa  of  an  uneduc^atcd  and  of  an  educated 
COT.     The  former,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  is  s 

t  Ihs  j— jigai  my  la  wluch  Norwn,  a  foremost  Swedisb  dislectnloirut, 
Mali  AlHrat  dialeotB  «pok^a  in  tli^  wini^  prorincfi  as  bia  own  nativ* 
ODB  (Ordbok  6ivvj  PrykiKlUnuUcl..  Cp^nln.  in^a,  prriwr).  So  nIm  tfaa 
«M3MDplii]i0d  Danish  nhotietlouui  L)'iigb]r  in  hia  JSt4r«y  tit  m  A'wtierfjftt  Sprog- 
iW*v  (Ct^raliapm,  1868). 

'  Nurecn  nientioai  Mine  ohMrTiiiotis  made  on  hii  dialect  hj  a  forn^  philo* 
pMt  {a  Dune),  informing  m  ut  the  uinw  time  that  "  haU  at  tbem  are  inconvct" 
^fyknIaUiuAlets  Ljudlkra,  rjiiuilii,  IK77,  Furoit),  p.  ii.). 
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most  unsatisfactory  process,  resulting  generally  in  foroed» 
nnidiomatio  sentences,  fall  of  words  and  forms  lukea  froat-J 
the  literary  language.  Done  of  which  would  appeor  in  the 
speaker's  nnrefltrained,  natural  dialecL'  The  latter  procaes, 
on  the  other  hand,  j'ields  thoroughly  reliable  results,  that  is^ 
provided  the  examinee  really  has  a  practical  command  of  the 
dialect.  AVhen,  for  instance,  an  accompliabed  phgneticion 
and  linguistic  obeerTer  like  Mr.  Ellis  works  up  the  materials 
supplied  him  by  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Elworthy  or  Mr. 
Hallutn,  we  may  unhesitatingly  rely  on  the  results.  The 
diliiculty  is  to  find  educated  men  who  rt:aUy  havu  u  thorough 
practical  command  of  a  dialect,  I  have  seen  many  instance*] 
of  how  easily  people  delude  thcmaelves  into  the  idea  that  they 
have  acquired  a  dialect,  when  all  they  really  have  acquired 
is  a  travesty  of  somo  of  its  more  marked  sounds  or  iutoua- 
tioDs,  together  with  a  few  isolated  words  and  phrases. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  wtth  the  intention  of  dis- 
couraging dialectal  investigation  even  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  still  less  of  disparaging  the  often 
highly  valuable  results  of  such  investigations,  but  solely  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  the  utuiost  caution  and  criticism  botti 
in  working  oneeclf  and  in  utilising  the  work  of  others. 
Ilere,  if  anywhere,  the  maxim  tjnothi  tiautdn  is  in  its  place, 
and,  indeed,  the  better  truinod  and  qualified  the  observer  is, 
the  more  cautious  will  he  be  in  his  statements-  It  is  only 
ignorance  and  charlatanism  which  are  dogmatic.  A  compe- 
tent investigator^  who  knows  his  own  strength  and  weukneev 
thoroughly,  will  thua  be  able,  in  publishing  his  results,  to 
estimate  and  state  them  at  their  true  value,  so  that  even  his 
most  hurried  and  casual  obecrvations  may  be  quoted  with 
contidenco  by  others  according  to  the  degree  of  certainty  he 
attributes  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  perfectly  satisfactory  rosulte  can 
only  bo  obtained  by  the  labours  of  a  large  number  of  trained 

'  SmMtuuM  tbv  iwtUto  on  more  untuin^  than  inatroetinu     Tlt^ra  ta  «  atoty 
told  ol  a  Swediali  pbilologist  who  itudiod  a  dialect  in  lhi»  nv.    Ud  ■■»  •«■ ' 
dMioa.«iBhugbilaiawli««tbadia]octfonnad  thapMlaritt  of'thavcrblo" 
ha  tAjoi  ayiiiiiinl,  "Whi»h  dn  yoa  ur,  •  I  din) '  a-*Idew-f"     Hal 
■aiwar  ww,  ••  Wbau  ira*n  ilowl,  we  doa't  (peak." 
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observers,  each  working  at  his  own  native  dialect,  till  such 
a  nuiM  of  reliable  material  haa  been  collected  as  can  be  di- 
gested into  general  grammars,  Qret  of  each  group  of  dialects* 
and  finally  of  the  whole  family  to  which  the  various  groupa 
belong. 

In  my  \mt  Address  I  spoke  with  just  pride  of  the  extra- 
ordinary ndvauceo  Kcigtish  dialectology  haa  made  of  late 
ycRTB,  owing  mainly  to  the  colosaal  exertiuua  of  Hr.  Ellis 
and  his  school  of  disciples,  among  whom  Dr.  Murray  an* 
questionably  takos  the  first  place,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  not  loss  extraordinary  dovolopraeat  of  dia- 
lectology in  Sweden,  which  thrcutcua,  indeed,  in  many 
respects,  to  outstrip  our  own. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  ^  of  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  'LandsmaUloreuingar'  (Dialectal  Associations) 
at  the  two  Swedish  universities  of  Upsala  and  Luud,  and  the 
Finaieih  one  of  llelsiugfora.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
country,  the  scantiness  of  the  population  and  the  defective 
eommunications,  the  different  provinces  of  Sweden  still 
preserve  their  original  individuality,  especially  of  language,  to 
a  much  greater  extcut  than  in  other  countries.  The  Swedish 
universities,  being  really  national  iustitutiuus,  open  to  poor 
as  well  OS  rich,  no  iucouaiderable  portion  of  the  etudunts 
oousists  of  sons  of  peasants,  who  necessarily  speak  the  purest 
and  broadest  dialect.  As  all  the  students  from  the  same  pro- 
vince form  an  organized  body  called  a  *  nation  *  {naUh'oon) 
fur  purposes  of  social  intercourse,  mutual  help,  discipline, 
etc.,  the  formatiou  of  a  lundsmalsfurening  for  each  'nation' 
offers  no  difficuUie-i  whatever,  and  only  requires  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  general  commiltce  to  represent  the  whole 
university.  The  most  important  result  of  the  organization 
of  these  associations  as  yet  has  l»on  tho  adoption  of  a  uniform 
alphabet  for  writing  down  tho  dialects,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
more  at  length  in  my  remarks  on  Phonology.  Large  collec- 
tions in  the  way  of  texts,  etc.,  have  been  mado  by  the  separate 


*  In  Dr.  Tubul'i  report  on  Swodiih  ia  lul  jrear'a  Addren. 
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■Mooidtions,  and  the  publication  of  them  will  be  mncli 
fkoiUt«t('<d  by  the  foandin^  of  a  periodical  devoted  especmllr 
lu  lh«  dialvGla  (TUakriA  for  Srerigce  landsmJU),  which  will 
aupMJr  at  Cpaaliw  "od  will  employ  the  new  alphabet. 

\%  afciU  iWBUtta  fame  to  noUoe  some  questions  bearing  oa 
th*  ykitnfcuiwi  lafaM  d  £alecta,  and  their  relation  to  the 

1h*  mMMHft  9nm  tSkm  prerions  cxtntempi  for  dialoots' 
%m  in  aiaay  uaaea  NMlted  i&  exaggerated  riews  of  their 
illiHi^  tad  ia^QateBea.  Oae  of  the  first  to  urge  the 
of  dtelMla  was  PmiH  Ifax  MuUer  in  his  Lecturet 
Wh&U  AJly  ^netDg  with  the  greater  pan  of 
bin  WMitar^  and  >li»nawa»  axpaaition,  I  cannot  but  say  that 
I  Ukiuk  lb*  oapNaMii  **  diaWrio  regeoomtion  "  calculated  to 
nuJuad.  and  fliU  noro  ita  oppomtaoo  to  "  phonetic  decay," 
iuijtlviiig  tbut  it  ia  A*  ■■tanl  and,  indeed,  only  corrective 
i4'  iKu  prwove*  of  phoiwlao  decay.  It  aeems  to  me  that  the 
iufluvuvti  vS  dialecla  ou  thoee  reconstructive  proceasea  by 
whuh  luodam  languagea  (and  ancient  ones  also)  supply  the 
Km*  xxi  iullvxioo*  and  word*  ii  in  general  tctt  slight,  and 
tbttt  ittM  uutlvtiaU  fur  reconatniction  are  mainly  taken  from 
ihtt  Ittitgua^  ilaatf.  It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the 
itillbikHil  Jialeota  of  Italy  represented  the  old  Italic  languageag^ 
iW>ttU,  i'bibiiuii,  tile,  and  own  Etruscan,  but  an  imprejudi( 
»tU4ly  (if  Iba  ovidvan  of  oomparatiTo  grammar  must  convince 
VVttry  uue  thai  all  tha  Bomance  lunguagee  are  the  direct 
dvai^iWiUtnU  of  lit«fmi7  Latin,  which,  in  fact,  awallowed  up 
all  thii  old  luditi  dialivtx  loug  before  the  rise  of  the  Romnnce 
laniiuage*,  ju*t  an  litorary  English  will  soon  efface  all  the 
l^iU  axialing  rumuiuB  of  our  dialecta. 

A  oummou  omir  it  that  of  attributing  an  exaggerated 
antiquity  to  ilialevti*.  It  used  to  be  generully  asserted  of 
tbf)  Oiilc-arliun  dialect  of  Swedish  that  it  was  nothing  more 
or  luM  (liau  puni  lot^Uiidic,  the  fact  being  that  in  many  of 
lU  tutiuxli  utiil  fonua  it  is  iniinitcly  more  modern  than  the 
|(li;ijtr}  tiwwliih  ilwilf,  wh'wh  is  certoinly  far  enough  removed. 
ffUfK  (tiuUltdiii.  Otiuir  iiuticrfirial  observers  have  discovered' 
(kv  (iulhio  <*f  Ultibu  in  various  German  dialecta,  none  of 
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them  boing  od  the  average  more  arcliaio  thnn  the  ordinary 
literary  German.  These  seosatLuuul  results  are  generally 
obtained  by  picking  out  these  forms  which  arc  more  archaic 
(in  some  caaea  strikingly  so)  than  the  corresponding  ones  of 
the  standard  language— forms  which  occur  in  every  diulect 
— and  ignoring  the  eqtially  numerous  and  striking  oases  in 
which  the  advautugo  its  us  decidedly  on  thesideof  tlie  literary 
language.  It  was  on  the  streugth  of  a  few  isolated  forms 
such  OS  sunui  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  assumed  that 
Lithuanian  stood  in  a  specially  near  relation  to  Sanskrit. 
This  i'allacy  has  been  well  exposed  by  Professor  Leskien  in 
his  report  on  Lithuanian  in  last  j'ear's  Address,  whose 
remarks  are  very  instructive  (p.  49).  My  own  impression  as 
regards  the  relation  between  dialects  and  literary  languages 
has  always  been  that  if  compared  fully  and  impartially 
throughout  their  whole  structure,  phouelic,  iuflexioual  and 
in  the  vocabulary,  and  not  onesidedly,  the  literary  limgimge 
will  generally  be  found  to  bo  quite  as  archaic  as  any  of  its 
dialects.  It  most,  of  course,  bo  understood  that  I  speak  only 
of  real  relations,  not  of  purely  external  ones.  There  can,  for 
instance,  be  no  doubt  that  Proveuyal  is  iufiuitely  more 
archaic  than  literary  French,  but  it  is  really  not  a  dialect  of 
French  at  all,  but  an  independent  language.  I  am  glud 
to  bo  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lundcll,  who  has 
studied  most  of  the  Swedish  dialects,  that  the  literary  Swedish 
is  more  arehaic  than  auy  uuo  of  them  singly. 

Ilence  it  is  that  the  dialects  only  occasionally  throw  in- 
dependent light  on  the  earlier  stages  of  the  literary,  although 
they  frequently  confirm,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  historical  and  comparative  investigation. 
AVbere,  for  instance,  do  wo  find  any  hint  in  our  dialects  of 
the  existence  of  a  tiuul  -c  iu  the  language  of  Chaucer  ?  I^one 
at  all.      Such  a  form  aa  the  Scotch  hame  (heem)  for  the 

Jiterary  home,  which  affurda  irrefragable  confirmation  of  the 

Pure,  anlabial  pronunciation  of  the  Old  English  a  in  ham, 

in  rather  exceptional. 

Tiie  fact  is  that  dialects  generally  change  and  reconstruct 

themselves  with  far  greater  ease  than  the  literary  languages, 
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whose  growth  is  impeded  in  many  ways.'  It  ts  in  their  inde- 
pendent developments,  rather  than  in  their  archaisms,  that 
their  real  value  seems  to  me  to  Uo.  Nothing  is  more  intcrcet- 
in^  than  to  compare  the  various  changes  of  the  same  sound 
in  a  number  of  dialects,  and  to  observe  the  &gi*eementa  and 
disngreemcDta  between  the  different  dialects  and  between 
them  aud  the  literary  language.  The  atudy  of  a  grvup  of 
dialects  gives  ua,  in  fact,  a  special  insiglit  into  the  life  of 
language.  Dialects  are  especially  valuable  in  illustrating 
colloquialifims.  It  often  happens  that  a  change  which  only 
occurs  sporadically  iu  the  colloquial  form  of  tho  standard 
language,  as,  for  instance,  the  dropping  of  a  consonant  in 
certain  positions,  is  curried  out  uniformly  iu  the  dlaleols, 
where  the  artificial  restraints  of  literature  and  schools  are 
not  felt.  Thus,  to  take  a  familiar  example,  the  dropping  of 
A,  which  in  polite  English  society  is  considered  as  an  oo- 
casionnl  vulgarity,  is  uuivental  in  tho  popular  speech  of  the 
counties  round  London.  So  also  the  anomulous  pronunciation 
of  oue  ns  (wan),  which  is  quite  isolated  in  the  standard 
language,  Is  carried  out  uniformly  in  vbole  classes  of  words 
iu  the  dialects,  as  in  the  familiar  (wdts):=*oats.'  Again*  the 
colloquial  dropping  of  g  and  rf  between  vowels  in  some 
Swedish  words,  such  aa  (laa)  for  hffa,  '  lake,'  (aaa)  for  taiLf, 
'  sttid,'  is  curried  out  universally  iu  muuy  of  the  dialects. 

The  Fctdke  of  English  Philoloot. 

In  my  Address  for  last  year  I  made  some  remarks  on  the 
"  Characteristics  of  English  Work,"  in  which  I  tried  im- 
partially to  sum  up  the  merits  and  defects  of  tho  Kugliith 
school  of  philology,  and  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  latter. 
TATiat  T  am  now  going  to  say  may  be  regarded  as  a  con* 
tinuutiou  of  tlioao  remarks. 

One  of  tho  most  striking  features  of  English  philology  is 

'  Ncnvcn  aoltew  a  «hcirt  list  of  ninBty-tve  proper  niim«8  and  fiftr-one  othn- 
worda  in  his  own  lUaWt  mmtc  in  1773,  nml  *iutf.  Uiat  1)r>  cannnt  Anil  more  Iboo 
mn*  of  Uw  prvper  snd  tv^vnty  of  the  oUier  word*  in  t^  dUlect  as  im>w  tpokfn. 
whancv  bo  infers  that  "  the  dialer-t  niiut  huve  undergone  great  changes  in  Uie 
latt  bimdrtcl  jruin"  (F.  L.  prvf.  p.  u.). 
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the  absence  of  aorthmg  like  public  opinion.  In  other  ooun- 
trie«,  in  Germanr,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Xorway, 
and,  of  Iat«  years,  in  France  and  Italy  also,  the  collectJTe 
opinion  of  the  learned  world  forma  an  intelligent,  impartial, 
and  all-powerful  tribunal,  which  can  be  appealed  to  with 
full  certainty  by  all  who  have  the  consciousness  of  rig-ht  on 
their  side,  and  which  never  hesitates  a  moment  to  expose  and 
render  harmless  dilettiintei^m  and  imposture.  But  in  England 
we  have  nothing  like  this.  In  Kugloud  thoroughness  of  work 
and  original  investigation  by  themselves  have  very  little 
chance  of  securing  the  popular  ear  against  the  shallowest 
dilettantcism,  if  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  external  graces 
or  backed  by  influential  connexions,  and  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  they  are  generally  subordinated  in  popular 
estimation  to  purely  external  and  irrelevant  considerations,  or 
judged  from  a  conventional  and  prejudiced  paint  of  view. 
In  fact,  among  us  any  one  who  steps  forth  eontidontly,  and 
make«  statementa  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  frequent  reitera- 
tions,  is  sure  to  get  a  hearing,  even  if  his  utter  incompetence 
hoa  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  by  competent 
jndgee.  In  any  other  conntrj'  but  England  such  men  would 
be  hooted  down  at  once  by  a  unanimous  burst  of  indignation 
from  the  whole  scientific  world. 

I  showed  in  my  last  Address  of  what  stuff  some  of  our 
aspiranta  to  Old  English  professorships  are  made;  it  now 
ramaina  to  give  on  instance  of  what  some  of  our  profeasors 
can  do  when  they  try.  Some  years  aE:o  a  foreign  student  of 
Engltah,  haviug  occasion  to  visit  England,  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  lecture  by  one  of  our  most 
popular  professora,  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  method 
of  instruction  followed  by  the  foremost  represeutativca  of 
English  philology.  He  was,  however,  rather  startled  when 
our  professor,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  informed  his  hearers 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  words  (u/c  and  U'ttiry 
the  difference  being  that  while  tide  is  pure  "  Anglo-Saxon," 
fi'mr  is  of  foreign  origin,  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  Latin  teinpm.  I  may  add  that  this  gontlctnan  still 
continues  to  lecture  cheerfully  to,  I  am  told,  not  inoousider- 
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able  classes  on  tHese  and  kindred  topics,  so  that  he  certainlj 
deserves  our  gratitude  for  koopiog  up  popular  interest  in 
the  study  of  Engliali,  and  this,  under  circumstances  where 
another,  more  fastidious  in  bis  etymologies,  might  perbapa 
fail.  Let  us  hope  that  bis  bearers  may  long  continue  to 
listen  to  his  "  fairy  tales  of  science." 

With  the  want  of  a  scientific  public  opinion  in  English 
philology  is  closely  connected  another  want,  namely,  that  of 
an  organ  of  criticism.  Although  the  Academ\/  has  done 
much  for  the  promotion  of  competent  and  independent 
scientific  criticism,  and  still  continues  to  do  so  in  sptte  of  the 
relaxation  of  iU  origiuully  more  rigorously  scientific  pro- 
gramme, we  still  want  a  special  periodical  which  will  allow 
more  detailed  criticism — and  in  some  cases,  perhiij>s,  more 
independent — than  is  possible  in  such  a  ono  as  the  Academy. 
In  Germany,  when  a  philolngiat  receives  a  new  work  in  his 
special  departmcut,  be  is  able  to  read  it  through  and  make 
his  notes,  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  expand  them 
into  a  detailed  review  of,  if  necessary,  from  ten  to  twenty 
pages.  These  detailed  reviews  cost  the  writer  infinitely  leas 
trouble  than  the  condensed,  half-popular  notices  of  a  few 
columns  in  which  the  unhappy  EngliiiU  reviewer  is  obliged 
to  express  himself,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
others.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  bo  able  to  begin  the  atudy 
of  a  new  work  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  detailed  anulysiB, 
which  calls  the  student's  attention  to  its  really  valuable  and 
original  features,  and  warns  him  of  iU  errors  and  fiiliacies. 
Besides,  these  renews  often  teem  with  original  and  suggea- 
tive  remarks,  which  otherwise  might  be  lost  entirely.  I  aia 
convinced  that  such  a  periodical  would  do  much  to  raise  the 
standanl  of  scientific  work,  to  discourage  dilcttanteism,  and 
to  expose  imposture.  We  want  an  organ  where  the  latter 
can  be  denounced  authoritatively  and  without  respect  for 
person  or  reputation. 

There  is  ono  form  of  charlatanry  to  which  I  will  call  your 
attention,  and  which  is  specially  insidious  and  dangerous, 
veiling  itself  under  the  disguise  of  conscientiousness  and 
accuracy.  It  may  be  tenaed  the  mechanical  view  of  language. 
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and  is  baaed  on  the  ossumptiou  that  language,  unlike  all 
other  natural  phcaomeaa,  including  even  tho  most  complex 
evolutiona  of  social  life,  ia  not  ^vemed  hy  general  lavs ; 
but  consiata  raorcly  of  a  mas3  of  disconnected  detuilit.  In 
it«  maddest  form  this  view  leads  it«  adherenta  ao  far  that 
they  openly  declare  the  principie«  of  scientific:  Comparative 
Philology,  aa  founded  by  Rask,  Grimm,  and  Bopp,  to  bo 
simple  guesswork  and  nonseaso;  statements  which  may  still 
be  heard  from  some  EngUshmon. 

In  a  milder  shape  mochanicnl  philology  assumes  tho  form 
of  a  sluviiiih  and  uuderiating  adherence  to  MS.  readings.  To 
a  certuiu  extoat  this  tondoucy  is  a  healthy  reaction  against 
the  slovenly  inaccuracy  and  wanton  tampering  with  tho  MS. 
evidence,  which  characterized  the  older  school  of  editors. 
Wo  now  assume,  and  rightly,  that  the  first  business  of  aa 
editor  is  to  lay  the  evideuue  of  the  MS8.  themselves  before  the 
reader  in  an.  accurate  and  unadulterated  form.  Therein  we 
are  all  of  one  mind,  but  while  the  scientific  philologist 
regards  the  written  letters  of  the  scribe  simply  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  namely,  tho  recovery  of  tho  original  text  and 
the  actual  farms  of  the  language,  both  of  which  the  M^. 
always  represent  more  or  lose  iimccurat«ly,  our  mechanical 
friend  resents  any  attempts  of  tho  kind  as  high  treason  to 
the  scribe,  who,  he  argues,  must  uudersttmd  what  he  was 
writing  better  than  any  modem  editor.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered  that  many  of  tlieni  did  nut  understand  what 
they  were  writing  half  so  well  as  a  thoroughly  competent 
editor.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  modem  Greek  scholar 
understands  the  choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedies  infinitely 
better  than  the  scribes  of  any  MS.  that  has  boon  preserved, 
probably  Uuter  even  than  Cicero,  who  leurat  Greek  as  a 
living  language  under  the  best  professors.  And.  I  think  any 
one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  MSS.  of  some  of  the  Old 
English  poems,  as,  for  instance,  Cscdmon,  will  hesitate  to 
attribute  to  their  scribes  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
old  poetical  language  than  to  a  modem  scholar.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  twelfth  century  Florence  of  Worcester 
made  the  most  glaring  errors  in  translating  the  "  Battle  of 
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Bninaiiburh  "  into  latin — orrors  which  would  be  pointed 
out  by  any  schoolboy,  if  schoolboya  were  taught  KagUsb. 

But  quite  npnrt  from  the  question  of  knowledge,  it  is 
certain  that  the  scribes  made  errors,  even  when  writing 
down  their  own  thoughts  in  the  language  of  their  own  time. 
Like  tho  rest  of  us  thoy  sometimes  left  out  letters,  or  even 
words,  80iiiutime» — dod  to  relate — even  whole  lines,  some- 
times they  transposed  letters,  sometimes  they  substituted 
ono  word  for  another,  making  complete  nonsense  of  what 
they  wrote.  They  also  omitted  many  distinctions  which 
can  bo  proved  lo  hare  existed  ia  the  language.  Thus 
the  Old  English  scribes,  like  the  I^atin,  did  not  mark  tho 
quantity  of  the  vowels  with  any  coniustency  and  accuraev. 
AVhat  means  does  the  scientific  philologist  employ  to  get  at 
the  facts  underlying  all  this  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  P 
Simply  common-senso  guided  by  the  universally  received 
lawa  of  CorapJinitive  Philology.  Tims  if  he  finds  a  word 
spelt  99  times  in  the  same  way  and  only  once  in  another  way, 
he  puts  dosvn  the  former  as  tho  more  usual  spelliug,  re- 
gardless of  tho  protests  of  his  mechanical  frieuds,  and  if  the 
other  spelling  repreeents  a  collocation  of  sounds  which  does 
not  elsewhere  occur,  he  puts  it  down  as  an  error  of  the  scribe. 
Thus,  if  in  editing  a  work  from  a  M.S.  or  printed  book  of  ibu 
beginning  of  this  century,  he  were  to  find  a  certain  adjcctivo 
spelt  biff  99  times  and  only  once  hgi,  he  would  infer  that  the 
former  was  the  more  usual  fonn  at  the  period  in  question, 
and  wlien  he  found  that  initial  bg  did  not  occur  elHewhero  in 
the  language  of  that  period,  he  would  com©  to  the  concluRion 
that  the  form  bgi  was  an  accidental  error.  In  other  coses 
the  aid  of  comparative  philology  is  required,  as  in  settling 
the  quantity  of  tho  O.E.  vowels,  which  is  determined  partly 
by  comparison  both  with  iludeni  Kngliah  and  the  old  cogualee, 
partly  by  observing  the  inner  laws  of  tho  language,  as  deduced 
from  its  spelling,  and  lastly  by  seeing  if  the  conclusions  tlios 
obtained  iudependontly  harmoui^ie.  It  need  hardly  bo  re- 
marked that  these  investigations  often  otfor  great  ditticuUr, 
and  yield  doubtful  results,  but  in  most  coses  the  reasoning 
is  suoh  08  to  carry  coDviction  to  any  compoteat  judge. 
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How  far  theso  resulU  should  be  utilized  in  printuig  texts, 
depends  entirel)'  on  the  character  and  objoct  of  the  text.  It 
is  evident  thitt  there  is  wide  difiercnce  between  au  editio 
princeps,  whose  main  business  is  to  make  the  unaltered  MS. 
evidence  generally  accessible,  and  a  reading-book  for  begin- 
ners, which  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
iantfungt  i/se(f]  as  reconstructed  by  the  processes  mentioned 
above,  not  with  the  details  of  the  MS.  tra^iition  of  each  text, 
which  would  give  the  beginner  on  entirely  false  and  in- 
adequate  idea  of  the  actual  langua^.  Hence  the  editor  of 
such  u  buok  ia  not  only  justified  in  utilizing,  but  is  bound  to 
utilize  all  the  certain  results  of  scientific  investigation,  and  if 
the  MS.  apellinffs  reqiiire  «npj>lementing,  as  when  the  vowel- 
quantity  b  marked,  or  alteration  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
MS.  form  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  majority  of  other 
MS.  forms  or  of  compumtive  philology*,  he  is  equally  bound  to 
supplement  and  alter  accordingly,  under  pain  of  garbling  the 
evidence,  of  which  the  written  forme  of  a  given  3IS.  are  only 
a  portion,  however  indispensable  it  moy  be. 

In  my  Angh-&iJ-on  Rendir  I  have  not  only  carried  out 
these  principles  ccnsistentlv,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  but 
have  also  gone  a  step  further,  namely,  in  altering  forms, 
which,  although  quite  correct,  are  exceptional,  in  favour  of 
the  more  usual  onc-s,  and  relegating  the  original  ones  to  tlie 
foot  of  the  page,  so  that  the  learner  may  bo  able  to  fix  the 
regular  forms  firmly  in  his  memory  before  tiludying  the 
'inore  exceptional  ones.  I  need  hordly  remark  that  these 
proceedings  of  mine  have  proved  extremely  distasteful  to 
many  members  of  the  mechanical  school,  who  forgot  or 
ignore  that  an  editio  princeps  and  a  hand-book  for  learners 
must  necessarily  be  constructed  on  totally  different  principles, 
and  that  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  their  principles,  or 
rather  want  of  principles,  would  result  in  our  beginning  to 
read  Greek  in  a  photograph  of  a  half-extinct  palimpsest 
without  word-division,  or  in  a  Byr^ntine  MS.  full  of  con- 
tractions, which  the  professor  or  muster  himself  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  read. 

The  real  explanation  of  this  mechanical  fanaticism  is,  that 
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it  18  often  a  mere  excuse  for  laziness.  Whatever  may  be 
Baid  of  the  worthleasness  of  the  reaiilts  of  modern  philology, 
it  caunot  be  dcoicd  that  their  application  to  a  Hjiecial  Itui- 
guage  postulates  an  enormoufi  amount  of  hard  labour  and 
patient  truiiiin  g,  and  any  amount  of  critical  sagacity.  But 
the  mechanical  philologist  escapes  all  this.  I  have  seen 
Old  English  text-editions  which  postulated  literally  no  train- 
ing beyond  the  power  of  transcribing  the  Old  English  letters 
into  ordinary  ones. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  such  men  deviate  from  the  path  of 
rigid  mechauicaluesa,  they  tall  into  awkward  mistakes.  One 
of  the  editions  in  which  this  method  is  carried  to  its  utmost 
extreme  is  Prof.  Earle'a,  from  an  historical  point  of  vievr,  most 
admirable  one  of  the  Chronicle  (Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles 
Parallel),  in  which  even  the  inadequate  and  sense-deatropng 
punctuation  of  the  original  is  reproduced-  The  editor  has, 
however,  chosen,  inconsistently  enough,  to  expand  the  con- 
traction of  the  conjugation  'and,'  but,  strangely  enough 
ho  writes  and  throughout  instead  of  ontf,  with  such  forms 
as  tttonnum,  hndy  etc.,  staring  him  in  the  face  on  every 
page,  together  with  a  few  onda  written  out  in  fuU.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  any  very  serious  error,  but  it  is  one 
which  any  one  trained  in  tlie  German  school  of  philology 
could  hardly  have  made. 

The  inability  to  grasp  general  principles  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  marked  churac- tens  tics  of  English  philologists. 
Such  men  as  Kombla  and  Whitley  Stokes  stand  almost  aloQO 
in  having  attained  a  real  mastery — in  the  case  of  Kemble, 
perhaps,  rather  a  superficial  one — of  the  principles  of  German 
philology.  I  am  often  astonished  to  see  men  consulting 
scieutitic  works  of  reference,  such  as  Pick's  Worterbucli, 
Curtius's  Oriechisuhe  Etymologic,  and  even  Grimm's  Deutsclie 
Urammatik,  perhaps  for  years,  without  ever  realijnng  the 
elementary  laws  of  letter-change  in  the  different  languages, 
so  that  they  come  out  with  etymologies  which,  on  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  works  are  written,  are  simply  impos- 
sible. Others,  again,  claim  to  be  scientific  philologists  on 
the  strength  of  having  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
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Sanskrit,  which  ia  really  nothing  but  one  of  the  means  to 
an  end. 

Another  of  our  deficiencies  is  the  almost  universal  ignor- 
ance of  the  principles  of  toit-criticism.  There  is  really  no 
reason  why  wo  Englishmen  should  confine  ourselves  to  the 
mechanical  reproduction  of  MSS.,  or,  still  worse,  to  the  con- 
struction of  t^xts  on  mdically  false  principles,  and  leave  the 
interesting  and  important  work  of  genuine  critical  recon- 
struction entirely  to  cur  German  brethren,  and  I  wish  that 
all  would-bo  editors  would  carefully  read  our  member  Ifr. 
Nicol's  paper  on  "  M.  Gr.  Paris's  Method  of  Editing  in  his 
Vie  de  St.  Alexia"  (Trans.  1873-4,  p.  332).  They  will 
there  find  the  falseness  of  some  of  the  apparently  most 
self-evideut  axioms  of  ordinary  editing  briefly  and  clearly 
demonstrated. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  the 
same  time  keep  up  our  present  method,  from  which,  indeed, 
foreign  scholars  still  have  much  to  learn. 

All  the  evils  I  have  deuounced  are,  aa  I  remarked  in  my 
last  Addresa,  not  duo  to  auy  defect  in  the  English  chariicter, 
but  simply  to  want  of  systematic  training,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  and  prefising  importance  how  wo  are  to  get  this 
training,  and,  as  Mr.  ElKs  says  in  hie  already  qvioted  report 
on  Dialectology,  "drain  the  pestiferous  marshes  of  dilet- 
tanteism."  We  want  universities,  we  want  endowment,  for 
science  can  never  be  made  self-supporting,  wo  want  perfect 
freedom  of  study,  and,  finally,  we  want  competent  teachers. 
Of  course,  if  those  anomalous  bodies  which  we,  by  a  strange 
misnomer,  call  universities,  can  he  transformed  into  real 
universities,  that  would  certainly  be  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem ;  if  not,  we  most  seek  Government 
or  private  aid. 

A\'hethcr  the  talk  of  establishing  professorship*  of  English 
at  oar  univcreirios  will  come  to  anything  in  our  days  is  very 
doubtful.  If  so,  the  first  result  will  probably  be  a  general 
rush  of  pretenders,  some  of  whom  will  appeal  to  the  length 
of  their  beards,  others  to  the  largeness  of  their  families, 
others  to  their  popularity  in  common-  or  combination-room. 
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If  fortunnte  enough  to  escape  from  these  geotlcmcD,  the 
profBBsorHhipa  will  perhaps  foil  into  the  hands  of  good  men 
in  their  way,  perhaps  industrious  mechanical  text-editors, 
but  devoid  of  guueml  principles,  and  therefore  unfit  to  train 
up  aciuutitio  workers.  In  thie  way  we  may  go  on  for  erer  in 
our  presnnt  rut,  until  Qerman  investig&tiou  has  completely 
exliuuiitcd  the  subject  of  English  philology. 

Kullier  than  ibis  should  happen.  I  would  sco  the  pro- 
fceaorehipe  given  away  in  the  first  instance  to  foreigner^,,] 
if  no  properly  qualified  Englishmen  are  forthcoming,  unic 
indeed,  vfo  could  send  young  men  to  qualify  ihetuselves  h} 
study  at  8ome  German  university. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  one  man  can  command,  tho 
whole  field"  of  KagUsh  philology  :  it  is  so  vast  that  division 
of  labour  is  absolutely  necessary.     To  include  tho  subjocl 
which  are  absolutely  essential   for   English  philology,  wel 
require  at  leoat  four  special  bnuiches  : 

1)  Old  English,  and  comparative  Teutonic  philology 
(generiLl  Indogermanic  philology). 

2)  Middle  and  Modem  English  languages  (modem  dia- 
leew,  practical  phonoticsj. 

8)  English  literature  (middle-age  literature  generally,  es- 
pecially French). 

4}  Old  French  and  comparative  Romance  philologj-. 

The  subjects  inclosed,  in  pureatbcses  an:  those  which, 
although  of  subordinate  importance,  are  specially  connected 
with  tbe  principal  ones. 

Each  specialist  must,  of  course,  in  addition  to  his  know- 
ledge of  his  own  department,  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  ref!u/ts  of  other  studies,  when  necessary.  Thus,  uo  one 
c^ln  study  Middle  English  properly  without  a  sound  knowledj 
of  Gill  English  and  Old  French,  although  the  5Iiddle  EngUsI 
specialist  cannot  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself  with  uU 
tbe  details  of  those  languages,  nor  with  the  wider  com- 
parative iuve»tigutious  by  which  those  detaila  are  tested. 
Kor  can  the  Old  English  student  dispense  with  the  help 
afforded   by   Middle   and   even   Modern   English   in   many 
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cases,  while  Old  Frencli,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  quite 
useless  to  him. 

The  separation  of  literature  from  language  is  most  im- 
portant, as  experience  shows  that  these  subjects  cannot  bo 
united  in  one  person  without  one  or  other  of  them  being 
practically  ancrificed  to  the  other. 

Those  four  divisions  should  be  put  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality :  they  all  offer  an  inexhaustible  field  for  work,  and 
they  are  all  equally  indispensable  for  the  complete  study  of 
English. 

I  must  now  conclude  my  own  obaorvations,  in  ortler  to 
make  room  for  the  special  reports  on  1)  the  Gorman  dialeute 
of  Switzerland,  by  Dr.  L,  Tobler  of  Ziirich,  2)  the  languages 
of  Polynesia  by  tlie  llev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  and  3)  on  Quichua^ 
by  M.  Ton  Bocck. 


SwiSS-GeRMAS   DiALECTS, 

The  first  of  these  we  owe  to  the  instrumentality  of  our 
member  Mr.  Oust,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  both 
tor  his  own  contributions  and  those  which  he  has  induced 
outside  scholars  to  favour  us  with.  The  present  report, 
ulthough  short,  is  full  of  interest,  and  comes  in  ver}'  oppor- 
tunely just  now,  when  our  own  dialects  are  beginning  to 
obtain  that  earnest  study  they  deserve. 

"  Scientifically  eystcrontic  researches  on  the  whole  domain 
of  the  Swiss-German  dialects  date  only  about  fifteen  years 
back.  In  ISG2  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich,  known 
by  its  publications  on  Swiss  antiquities,  at  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  its  members  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Swiss  vernacular  ('Volksspracho'),  resolved  to  support 
his  efforts.  It  was  proposed  to  give  a  new  and  greatly 
modified  form,  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  science,  to 
the  work  which  (before  Grimm  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
German  philology  in  his  Denfxrhe  (rrainniatih)  had  been 
undertaken  at  the  commencement  of  the  century  by  the 
venornble  Deacon  Stalder,  in  his  Vermch  einti  tchweizcmchen 
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filled  ont  by  referenco  to  the  older  literature.  All  this  pre- 
paratory work  has  taken  more  tban  ten  years,  even  after  a 
more  numerous  staff  could  bo  employed,  thanks  to  the  pocu- 
niiiri,-  aid  of  the  federal  and  cantonal  authorities. 

"In  1874  the  editors  published  some  specimens  of  the 
materials  collected  so  far,  which  were  favourahly  received, 
but  could  not  set  at  rest  the  impatience  with  which  the 
authoritiea  and  private  individuals  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  work,  and  in  1876  a  treatise  wa«  published  which 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  for  the  external  arrangement  of 
the  Glossary  the  only  appropriate  principle,  also  approved 
of  by  most  of  the  German  specialists,  was  that  applied  1^ 
SchmeUorin  his  BmeriHchex  Wbrteibuch.  In  1868  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  all  contributions  received  up  to  that  time 
was  published,  and  since  1S74  annual  reports  chronicle  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking.  The  preparations  are  now  so 
far  advanced  that  n  first  part  of  the  work  may  be  expected 
to  appear  in  1879. 

"Them  Btill  remain  to  be  noticed  a  few  smaller  works 
already  published,  partly  descriptions  of  particular  idioms, 
partly  preliminary  extracts  from  the  collective  work. 

"  The  first  important  work,  which  may  be  looked  upon  aa  a 
aort  of  forerunner  of  the  glossary,  is  by  Dr.  Fritz  Staub,  of 
Zurich,  the  same  gentleman  who  suggested  the  resolution  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich,  and  who  has  till  now 
remained  at  the  bead  of  the  enterprise.  Written  by  him, 
though  not  under  Ins  own  name,  there  appeared  at  Leipzig 
in  1868  his  Dan  Brot,  m  Spiegel  iChtceiser-dettUcher  Volki' 
tprache  iind  Sitte,  aui  den  Papieren  des  nc/iirvizerixrhen  Tdiotikoiis. 
This  monograph  is  not  solely  devoted  to  philological  research, 
but  also  to  the  history  of  culture ;  it  supplios  in  an  agreeable 
and  instructive  form  a  number  of  lexicographical  and  grum- 
malicat  facts.  Tho  lexicographical  idioms  are  grouped  round 
the  notion  of  bread  in  ita  literal  and  figurative  significance, 
together  with  compounds  and  phrases  referring  to  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  bread  and  its  use.  The  grammatical  remarks 
on  special  forms  of  words  are  added  in  notes.  From  this 
example,  happily  chosen  but  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  its 
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kind,  we  TD&y  recognize  bow  rich  the  popular  language  ia 
in  terras  for  speciolti&t,  and  bow  deeply  one  can  peuctrate 
through  it  into  the  life  of  the  people. 

"  While  Dr.  •St«ub  has  sliowu  in  this  work  how  thorongbly 
and  skilfuUy  he  knows  bow  to  treat  of  the  ethnographical 
side  of  idioms,  h^  proves  in  an  eshaustire  essavi  publiahtsd 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  periodical  Die  Ik-utisch<'u  Jfun- 
itai-ten,  under  the  title  Ein  akmanimchtt  Latit^e^etz,  that  he 
masters  with  equal  ability  tbe  purely  linguistic  element, 
especially  the  apparently  unfertile  subject  of  sound  as 
such.  He  here  discusses  a  phenomenon  occurring  in  many 
languages,  but  first  fully  eluciduted  by  Job.  Schmidt  (Zir 
Oeichlchte  der  iudotjennaniitchen  Vocaiiamus,  Weimar,  1871), 
and  manifesting  itaolf  with  peculiar  distiactuess  in  the 
Alemonnic  dialects.  It  consists  in  (his :  the  short  towcU 
before  an  m,  followed  by  ^,/,  or  ch,  by  the  alworption  of  the 
uasul  is  ti-ansfoiTued  iutu  long  vowels  or  diphthongs.  Com*, 
pare  Anglo-Saxon  flf,  Eng.  /cc,  High-Gorman  fui\ft  S^ 
/uf  or  fcitf;  A.S.  pwr,  Eng.  gooiu;  High-German  ^jans  (Greek 
y^v  for  xavi,  Latin  am-er  for  hatnt-er),  Swiss  iu  the  plural 
geia.  Dr.  Staub  has  shown  that  this  tendency  to  vocaliiw 
the  naiutl  has  acted  within  certain  liniils  of  time  and  apace, 
■with  unequal  intensity  but  great  regularity,  and  has  produced 
many  new  sounds. 

"This  work  also  embraces  the  whole  domain  of  the  Swiss 
dialect-s ;  the  other  publications  relating  only  to  smaller 
districts,  still  boM'ever  sbuwiug,  even  within  the«e  limits, 
the  prodigious  richness  of  the  language  materially  and 
formally, 

"  In  1872  appeared  Datot  in  mnem  Waher  dialtcl,  by  Val. 
Buhler,  The  district  of  Davos  in  the  Canton  of  Graubija- 
den,  possesses  a  European  reputation  as  a  place  of  resort, 
but  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  primitive  constitution  and 
language.  That  the  author  of  the  above  work  is  not  a. 
philologist  by  profession  may  be  gathered  from  certain 
errors  in  the  external  arrangement  and  accuracy  of  tbe 
linguistic  statements,  but  tho  linguistic  and  historical  mat- 
tor  is  very  manifold  and  instructive  from  its  reproduciiou 
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in  the  Second  Part  in  aynonyraons  order,  that  is,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  many  novol  poiuto  of  view 
are  thos  brought  out. 

"Much  more  valuable  from  a  purely  philological  point  of 
view  is  the  work,  Die  Kerenser  Munditrf  ties  Kaniom  Giarm, 
by  J.  Winteler,  published  in  1S76.  Thio  ib  a  first  attempt 
to  preaout  a  local  Swiss  dialect,  grammatically  and  ctymo- 
logically,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  modern  bciunce. 
It  has  been  received  with  much  favour  by  specialist*,  and  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar  works.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
book  consists  in  its  tracing  back  sounds  to  their  physiological 
and  historical  basis,  and  symbolizing  them  as  correctly  aa 
possible  by  new  signs,  so  us  to  furnish  us  with  a  real  natural 
description  and  history.  For  comparison  he  avails  himself 
mainly  of  the  cognate  dialect  of  the  Canton  St.  Gallen,  hut 
further  remarks  referring  to  other  groups  of  Swiss  idioms, 
or  to  all  of  them  colleclirply,  are  also  interspersed.  The 
author  also  acts  forth  in  his  treatment  of  the  inflexions 
and  formation  of  words  some  fertile  points  of  view,  and 
there  are  some  rrmarknhle  rontributions  towards  the  col- 
lective glosaar}'  of  Switzerland.  It  concludes  with  specimens 
of  the  living  language,  in  which  the  sounds  of  connected 
speech  originating  from  a^imilatlon  of  consonants,  abbrevi- 
ation of  words,  and  displacement  of  accents,  are  written 
with  phonetic  accuracy. 

"  A  similar  work,  but  more  lexicographical  than  grara- 
malical,  is  the  Aargmter  Worterbtich,  by  J.  Ilunzikor.  It 
contains  tlie  language  of  a  part  of  the  Canton  Aurg:m,  in 
the  idiom  of  a  single  commune,  and  the  sounds  are  repre- 
sented by  spreial  ajgns,  for  which,  aa  also  for  the  detailed 
account  of  the  phonology,  Winteler's  hook  has  already  served 
as  a  mndeL  The  glossary  does  not  contain  anything  very 
remarkable,  but  it  is  evident  that  if  every  commune  of  the 
Canton  were  to  furnish  a  similar  contribution  (which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  author  to  promote)  a  rich  harvest  might  be 
reaped. 

"A  glossary  of  the  Canton  of  Basel  is  now  in  print,  and 
iivill  probably  be   completed  before  the  publication  of  the 
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Qeneml  Swisa  Dlctionaiy  can  be  begun.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  this  work  would  have  been  greatly  facili- 
tated and  furthered  if  it  had  been  preceded  by  more  snch 
special  works,  which  perhaps  may  now  follow  it.  At  all 
events  supplements  will  become  ine\'itable,  for  cTcry  day 
shows  that  the  people's  language  is  inoxhaiiHtiblo." 


Ok   oua  Presfnt 


Knowledge    of    the    Lanquaobs 
OF  Polynesia. 


Mr.  ^Vh^l^]ee'a  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  have 
ever  published,  both  in  the  uovelty  and  importance  of  the 
matter  and  the  masterly  way  in  which  it  is  brought  before  ua. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  ^VTiitmee  himself  is  engaged  on  a  com- 
prehensive compamtive  dictionary  of  the  Malayo-Polyneainn 
languages  gives  a  special  importance  to  their  study,  as  such 
a  dictionary  will  bring  thorn  within  the  reach  of  gonenl 
linguistic  students.  From  the  specimen  T  have  aeen  of  the 
proposed  dictionary  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  value  in 
illustrating  the  processes  of  linguistic  metaphor  and  change 
of  meaning,  and  the  close  affinity  of  the  languages  among 
themselves  enables  us  to  truce  the  changes  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  in  many  other  families,  where  the  connecting 
links  are  lost.  It  was  I'rofesaor  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  who  first 
suggested  to  me  the  advisability  of  securing  Mr.  Whitmeo  as 
a  contributor  to  these  reports,  and  Mr.  Oust  made  an  in- 
dependent move  in  the  same  direction. 

"•In  this  paper  Polynesia  is  used  as  a  geographical  name  for 
all  the  intertropical  islands  of  the  Pacific  eastward  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  north,  and  of  New  Guinea  and  the  barrier 
reef  of  Australia  south  of  the  Equator.  There  ore  three 
families  (or  groups)  of  languages  spf^ken  by  the  people 
inhabiting  the  islands  scattertnl  over  this  urea. 

"  I.  Tlie  languages  of  the  large-sized  brown  race  who 
occupy  the  eaatcru  and  central  islands,  from  the  Hawaiian, 
i^farfjueBas  and  Tuamotu  (or  Low)  Archipelagoes  east,  to  the 
lUlioe,  Samoa  and  Tonga  Islands  west.     To  this  family  I 
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think  we  may  continue  to  apply  tho  name  Ik  Fa  lay  o- Polynesian, 
that  term  being  well  undcratood  and  largely  accepted  by 
ethnologists  and  philologists.  To  the  languoges  spoken  by 
the  people  living  on  tlie  islands  included  witbiu  the  above- 
mentioned  boundaries,  wc  must  add  the  Maori  of  New 
Zealand,  the  language  of  Easter  Island,  and  those  of  three 
or  four  small  colonies  in  the  Now  Hebrides. 

"  II.  A  second  family  {or  group)  of  languages  is  spoken 
by  the  brown,  strait-haired,  but  smaller-sized  and  more 
mixed  inhabitants  of  the  Caroline,  Imdrone,  Marshull  and 
Gilbert  Islands,  which  all  lie  on  the  north  of  the  Kquator, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  Gilbert  Islands.  To 
ithese  islands  the  name  Microneeia  is  usually  applied.  That 
lame  is  objectionable,  because  many  of  the  smallest  islands 
[the  Tuamotu  or  Ix>w  Archipelago  for  example)  are  not 
included  under  it.  I  should  like  to  sec  some  cthnographicnl 
term  adopted.  But  not  being  prepared  to  suggest  one  that 
is  both  dislinctivo  and  descriptive,  I  shall  use  hero  the  name 
Miorone«ia. 

"  III.  The  third  family  (or  group)  of  languages  js  that 
l^apoken  by  the  black  frizzly -haired  race  inhabiting  the 
western  portion  of  the  South  Pacific,  from  Fiji  as  its  eastern 
boundary,  to  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Ilebrides,  and  on  to 
New  Britain  and  the  Admiralty  Islands.  This  family  is 
known  as  Papuan,  Slelauesian,  and  Negrito.  I  shall  call  it 
Negrito-Polyucsian,  and  Melanesian. 


I. — The  Malatfo-Poltftiman. 

"  These  languages  are  now  well  understood.  The  Hawaiian, 
EUaori,  Samoau,  Tahitian,  Rarotongun,  Tongau  and  Marque- 
sau,  have  all  lung  been  studied  and  written  by  missionaries 
and  others  who  bare  resided  in  the  islands  where  they  are 
spoken.  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of  most  of  them  have 
been  written,  and  a  good  many  books  in  several  of  these 
huigunges  have  been  published.  They  all  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance to  one  another.  It  has  been,  popularly  supposed 
eicce  Cook's  time    that  &  native  of  one  island  bos  Itttle 
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difficulty  in  cooTernng  with  nati^'««  of  oUier  islands  even 
on  first  meeting  with  them.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  done.  From  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  and  from  sooing  the  naliros  of  different 
iijands  and  groups  in  contact  with  one  another,  I  should 
certainly  ftiy  a  Hawaiian,  a  Maori,  a  Samoan,  and  a  Tahitian 
ineetuig  together  for  the  first  time  would  be  quite  unable  to 
carr}'  on  anything  like  a  conversation  together.  They  would 
probably  understand  one  another  more  by  sigiu  than  by 
words. 

"  As  is  well  known,  these  languages  hear  much  resem- 
blance verboUy,  and  in  their  grammatical  forms,  to  those 
spoken  by  the  llghter-coloarpd  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Mr  present  study  of  them  is  confirming  me 
in  the  opinion  that  they  all  (together  with  the  langnage  of 
^ludugascar)  ere  more  or  less  closely  related.  But  I  doabi 
whether  the  Malayo-Polynesian  can  be  regarded  in  any  sense 
as  branches  of  the  Malay.  I  should  rather  regard  the  whole 
of  these  languages,  together  with  those  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Malaj^y,  as  being  more  or  less  changed 
branches  from  an  original  root-slock  which  is  not  now  to  be 
found  in  any  one  sppkcn  language.  The  Malay  itself,  so  far 
from  being  the  mot-stock,  is  probably  the  most  developed 
and  most  changed  brunch  which  has  sprung  from  the  original 
stock  ;  for  it  haa  doubtless  been  more  changed  than  the 
others  by  extraneous  iufluencea  which  have  reached  il  from 
ludia,  and  from  contact  with  the  Arabs.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  hut  the  Malay o- Polynesians  were  separated  from  their 
congeners  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  before  these  influeucce 
affected  the  Malay  lan^ago.  I  do  not  wish  to  theorize  oa' 
insufficient  data,  but,  judging  from  this  fact,  from  the  r»> 
semblance  which  exists  between  all  the  various  Malayo> 
Polvncsiun  tonguea,  and  from  their  isolation  and  comparative 
simplicity,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  comparative  study  of 
these  languages  may  do  much  towards  enabhng  us  to  recoa- 
struct  the  original  language  from  which  Ihey  all,  together 
with  the  Malayan  and  Malagasy,  bare  diverged. 

"  The  phonology  of  these  langusgea  is  simple.     With  one 
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exception  all  the  sounds  found  m  them  may  be  expressed  hy 
the  Homan  letters  with  thoir  ordinary  values.  The  vowel- 
sounds  are  all  aimple,  a«  in  Spanish.  Every  syllnble  is  open. 
To  thta  there  is  no  exception,  ^lany  words  cousist  entirely 
of  vowels.  Phonotic  changes  have  taken  place  according 
tti  law,  so  that  a  given  word  in  one  langiiage  may  have  ita 
form  in  any  other  language,  if  it  be  found  there,  predicated. 
As  a  rule  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate;  but  in  a  few 
cases  (chiefly  when  the  last  syllafalo  ends  in  a  diphthong  or  a 
long  Towel)  on  the  ultimate.  Tery  rarely,  in  some  languages, 
the  aooent  may  be  on  the  antepenult.  There  is  an  indefinito 
as  well  as  a  detluite,  and  in  some  languages  a  plural  article. 
Many  words  may  be  used  as  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs  or  ad- 
verbs without  any  change  of  form.  Hut  some  nouns  are  formed 
frum  the  verb  by  taking  a  sufBx.  Gender  is  only  sexual. 
There  is  some  variety  in  the  way  of  indicating  number  in 
the  noun.  In  Samoa  many  nouns  have  special  plurul  forms. 
The  cases  are  indicated  by  prepositions.  Proper  names  in 
the  nominative  case  tuke  a  pretix,  as  0  Tahiti,  etc.  Ad- 
jectives follow  the  substantives.  The  pronouns  are  very 
numerous.  Personal  pronouns  are  singular,  dual  and  plural. 
The  form  of  the  plural  in  wme  luugoiages  shows  that  it  was 
originally  u  trinal.  In  the  verbs  the  distinctions  of  tense, 
mood,  and  voice  are  indicntixl  by  particles  prefixed  or  post- 
fixed.  Number  and  person  are  generally  regunled  as  acci- 
dents of  the  subject,  and  not  of  the  verb.  To  this,  however, 
the  Samoon  forms  an  exception,  in  which  language  many  of 
the  verbs  have  a  special  plural  form.  In  all  the  languages 
there  is  a  causative  wliich  is  formed  by  a  prefix  to  the 
verb.  Thero  ore  ulso  iutonsivo  or  frequentative,  and  re- 
ciprocal forms  of  the  verbs.  The  intensive  is  usually  a 
reduplication  of  the  active  verb,  the  reciprocal  is  usually 
formed  by  bath  a  prefix  and  a  postfi^x.  Verbal  directive 
particles  are  freely  used,  to  direct  towards,  away  from,  or 
aside.  In  some  languages,  especially  that  of  Samoa,  many 
ceremonious  words  are  used  only  to  chiefs,  and  the  different 
grades  of  rank  are  indicated  in  conversation  by  particular 
words  used  to  persons  of  rank.     Wurds  which  form  part 
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of  a  ohiePs  name  are  often  disused  during  his  life,  and  in 
•ome  places  they  are  disused  after  his  death. 

"  In  enumerating  the  principal  works  which  will  be  of  use 
to  philologists  in  studyiog  the  Mala yo- Polynesian  languages, 
I  will  begin  with  those  which  are  of  a  general  character. 
First  in  time  and  in  importance  comes  the  excellent  com- 
parative sketch  of  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary  published 
in  the  'United  States  Exploring  Expedition  during  the  years 
1838-1842:  Ethnography  and  Philologj',  vol.  vii.,  by  Horatio 
Hale,  Philologist  to  the  Expedition  '  (l*hiladelphia,  18-ifj). 
In  this  grammar  and  dictionary  Mr.  Hale  collected  together 
the  information  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  gathered 
by  the  missionaries  respecting  the  languages  of  several 
groups.  He  also  earned  on  independent  investigiitinns 
during  his  cruise,  both  in  the  languages  which  bod  been 
studied  by  missionaries,  and  in  others  up  to  that  time  un- 
known. The  vast  amount  of  information  thus  brouglit 
together  he  generalized  in  a  moderately  full  graramarr  which 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  tho  chief  standard  work 
on  the  whole  Mai  ay  o- Polynesian  family  of  languages.  His 
dictionary  also  has  been  of  very  great  value,  although  I 
think  it  of  less  value  than  the  grammar.  To  say  that  Mr. 
Hale's  work  is  now  behind  our  present  knowledge  of  these 
languages  is  to  say  only  what  every  student  would  hope  and 
expect  to  be  the  case.  But,  even  now,  the  student  of 
Polynesian  philology,  who  has  separate  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  all  the  languages  in  his  hand,  may  still  leani 
something  from  this  work,  which  ho  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look. The  volume  containing  it  is,  however,  very  rare  and 
difficult  to  obtjiin. 

"  Another  work  which,  while  dealing  specially  with  the 
languages  of  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  Isles,  also  gives  ft 
somewhat  general  view  of  other  languages,  is  '  Du  Dialecte 
de  Tahiti,  de  celui  des  lies  Itlarquisos,  ot,  en  general,  do  la 
Languo  Polyn^sicnno,'  par  P.  L.  J.  B.  Gaussin  (Paris,  1853). 
In  this  vnbime  there  is  not  much  which  will  not  be  found  in 
Bale  and  in  grammars  on  particular  languages,  except  on 
the  Marqucsan,  for  which  it  should  be  consulted.  Next  oomM 
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Dr.  Friedrioh  MQUer's  eketoh  of  the  Malayo-Polynostan  m 
the  'Reiiie  der  Fregatte  JTovara'  (Vienna,  1867),  which  must 
also  be  used  by  the  student  of  these  languages. 

*'  The  chief  special  works  on  particular  languages  are  as 
follows: — On  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand  the  Grammar,  by 
R.  Maunsell,  LL.D.  (Auckland,  N.Z..  Ist  ed.,  1842;  2nd  ©d., 
ldG2),  is  a  standard  work.  Kendal's  Grammar  (1820)  may 
be  consulted,  also  the  introduction  to  Williams'  Dictionary, 
and  Archdeacon  Williams'  First  Lessons  in  Maori  (1872). 
Bishop  Williams'  Dictionary  (Ist  ed.,  1852;  2nd  ed.,  editetl 
by  Archdeacon  Williams,  1871)  is  very  good  and  moderately 
full,  giving  many  examples  of  the  use  of  words  from  Sir  G. 
Grey's  '  Mylliology  and  Traditions  of  the  New  Zcalandera,' 
(London,  1854),  which  greatly  enhances  its  value.  I  under- 
stand that,  by  some  arrangement  with  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  Mr.  W.  CJolcnso,  F.L.S.,  was  for  some  time 
engaged  in  preparing  material  for  a  large  and  exhaustive 
Maori  dictionary,  llut  that,  by  some  unfortunate  circum* 
stancea,  the  work  has  not  advanced  verj'  far,  and  has  now 
been  stopped.  PhllologiRtii  will  sincerely  hope  that  at  least 
the  material  already  accumulated  will  be  available  for 
publication,  or  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  other  more 
general  works.  Hut  as  far  as  my  information  goes  this  ia 
not  at  present  the  case.  Of  course  aU  those  who  study 
Maori  will  mako  use  of  Sir  G.  Grey's  admirable  collections 
of  Alaori  Traditions,  etc.,  meutioiied  above;  also  his  Maori 
Poetry  {New  Zealand,  1853)  ond  *  Proverbial  and  Popular 
Sayings  of  the  Aueestors  of  the  New  Zealand  Race '  (Cape 
Town,  1857).  A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Maori  may 
also  be  obtained  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

"  In  the  Hawaiian  language  thorc  is  an  excellent  Grammar 
by  the  hite  Judge  ^Vudrewa ;  and  I'rof.  W.  D.  Alexander  haa 
published  an  admirable  little  '  Synopsis  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  Hawaiian  Grammar '  for  tho  use  of  his  students  in 
Oahu  Collcgo.  Both  of  these  were  published  in  Honolulu, 
H.T.,  ond  may  be  highly  recommended  ;  while  Andrews* 
'Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Language'  (Honolulu,  1865) 
luuy  certainly  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  best  dictionary  of 
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any  Polrncftian  tongue  which  has  bccu  published.  The  Bible 
and  many  other  books  have  been  published  in  Hawaiian.  Riid 
newfijmpers  are  now  regularly  published  in  it.  Students 
may  consult  Adclbert  t.  Chamisso's  'ilawaJische  Sprathe* 
(Leipzig,  1837),  although  the  above-mentioned  books  contain 
the  results  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
than  was  poeseased  when  Cliamisso's  book  was  written, 

"  A  short  Grammar  and  small  Dictionary  of  the  langnag« 
of  Samoa,  by  the  Rer.  0.  Prutt,  wub  published  in  Samoa  in 
J802.  This  being  out  of  print,  Mr.  Pratt  has  prepared  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition,  which  is  now  in  the  press  and 
will  be  shortly  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Ca  This 
new  edition  contains  all  the  words  which  have  been  collected 
by  tho  united  efibrts  of  tlie  mi^Bionarles.  But,  although  I 
am  editor,  and  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  of  this  work,  I 
miist  confess  that  the  definitions  of  words  are  briefer,  and  the 
examples  of  their  use  fewer,  than  I  think  desirable.  But 
still  I  hope  the  work  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  our  books 
on  PoljTiesian  philology.  In  some  respects  the  Samoan  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Muliiyo- Polynesian  languages. 
And  it  is  without  doubt  the  parent  of  some  of  the  members 
of  this  family ;  such,  e.g.,  as  the  Tukelnu  and  Ellioe  Islands 
dialects.  The  Samoan  version  of  the  Bible,  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreigti  Bible  Society,  is  one  of  the  best  Tenions 
of  the  Bible  extant 

"  Of  the  Tongan  langnnge  a  Vocabulary  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Habone  was  publi«hwl  in  Yavuu  in  1845.  This  is  far  be- 
hind the  knowledge  of  the  language  now  possenaed  by  some 
of  the  missionaripa.  And  I  am  happy  to  sny  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
MouUon,  who  has  lived  raiiny  years  in  Tonga  as  a  missionary, 
has  in  hand  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  which  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Compurative  Dictionary,  on  which  I  am 
now  engaged.  l*'rom  Mr.  Moultou's  ability  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  tho  languoge,  I  am  aure  this  will  be  a  very 
valuable  cnntributiou  to  oar  knowledge.  In  I8tJ5  the  Rev. 
T.  West  published  as  on  appendix  to  o  work  entitled  'Ten 
Years  in  South-Central  Polynesia,'  a  Tongan  Gramniar, 
which  appears,  in  some  respects,  to  lock   occuracy.      Bai 
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in  the  Grammar,  also,  I  hope  Mr.  Moulton  will  be  able  to  do 
for  the  Tongan  language  what  has  already  been  done  for  the 
Uaori,  Hawaiian  and  some  others.  Mariner's  Grammar  and 
Dietionary,  while  exceedingly  good,  oousidering  the  circum- 
fitaucee  under  which  the  materials  were  collected,  are,  of 
course,  behind  our  present  knowledge  of  the  language. 

**  A  Grammar  and  a  Dictionarj'  of  the  TahUUtn  language 
were  publiahed  in  Tahiti  ia  1851.  These  were  prepared  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  Loudon  Missionaiy  Society,  but 
published  anonj-mously.  Both  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
are  very  good,  but  may  with  advantage  be  revised  and  en- 
larged. The  Ilev.  J.  L.  Green  of  Tahiti  is  now  engaged  ia 
aacb  a  revision  and  enlargement  for  my  Comparative  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary.  Gaussin's  Grammar  of  the  Tahitian, 
etc.,  I  have  already  mentioned  among  the  general  works. 
Seo  also  the  work  by  Buschmann  and  Baron  William  von 
Humboldt  below,  under  the  Marquesaii  language. 

"Of  the  HeiTci/  /stands  dialects  no  dictionary  has  ever 
been  published.  There  are  considerable  variations  in  the 
language  of  the  group,  which  may  be  spoken  of  Eta  con- 
taining two  or  three  dialects.  The  Earotongan  is  the 
principal  of  these,  and  a  brief  grammar  of  this  in  parallel 
columns  —  Eugb'sh  and  Rarolougau  —  by  the  Rev.  A.. 
Buzacott,  was  published  in  the  island  in  1854.  This  is  but 
an  imperfect  Grammar,  but  it  is  the  only  help  we  at  preoent 
possess  in  studying  the  language,  except  the  Bible  und  other 
books  which  have  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  natives 
But,  at  my  request,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  B.A.,  is  at  work 
at  a  Dictionary  which  will  give  the  dialectic  differences  in 
the  words  found  in  the  group.  This  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  Comparative  Dictionary. 

"  M.  Gauasin's  Grammar  already  mentioned  treats  of  the 
language  of  the  Mnrquems  Islands.  I  have  also  in  my 
poeaession  an  ^Dssai  do  Grammairo  do  la  Langue  des  Ilea 
Uarquisos,'  the  title-page  of  which  is  gone,  and  which  is 
consequently  without  name  or  date.  This  gives  a  Ikir 
account  of  the  Grammar.  The  'Aper^u  de  la  languo  des 
Ilea  Marquises,  et  de  la  langue  Ta'iticnne,'  par  J.  Ch.  £d. 
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Buschmann  (Berlin,  1843),  contains,  besides  Boscbmann's 
£s8tty,  B  Tory  sliort  French- Marquesas  Vocabulary,  and 
some  Marquesan  and  Tabitian  texts  with  interlinear  French 
translations.  To  these  are  appended  a  Qrammar  of  Marque- 
san  and  Tahitian  and  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Tahitian  by  Baron 
William  Vou  Humboldt,  which  will  still  be  found  ui*eful  to 
the  student  of  these  languages.  A  Marquesan  Dictionary,  by 
I'Abb^  Boniface  Mosblcch,  wos  published  in  Paris  in  1S43, 
under  the  title  '  Vocabulaire  Oceanien-fran^ais  et  fran9ai9- 
Oc^anien  des  dialectea  paries  aux  iles  Marquises,  Saudwioh, 
Gambicr,  etc'  This  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  work,  bat  ia 
at  present  our  only  published  Di^:tioiiary  of  the  Marquesan. 
I  hflTP,  however,  secured  the  8er\-ices  of  M.  Pinard,  who  bos 
resided  some  time  in  those  islands,  to  supplemen  t  this 
dictionary,  and  he  is  contributing  niat^rial  from  two  dialects 
found  in  the  Marquesas  to  ray  Comparative  Dictionary. 

"M.  Pinard  is  also  contributing  material  in  the  Rnpanui 
and  Gatnhier  Jgiande  langiuiges  for  the  Comparative  Diction- 
ary. Up  to  the  present  time  scarcely  anything  has  been 
made  known  respecting  these  branches  of  the  Malayt^ 
Polynesian.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  Tuamotu  (or  Low) 
Archipelago  are  now  spciiking  the  Tahitian  language,  and 
M.  Pinard's  contribution  in  the  Gambier  Islands'  dialect  ia 
likely  to  be  all  we  shall  obtain  from  that  widely  scattered 
cluster  of  small  islands. 

"A  manuscript  Grammar  of  the  language  of  N^ini  (or 
Savage  Island)  by  the  Bcv.  "W.  G.  Lawcs,  who  was  many 
years  a  missionary  there,  is  in  my  possession  for  incorponUion 
in  the  proposed  Comparative  Grammar.  Mr.  Lawes  is  also 
preparing  material  for  a  Dictionary  of  this  language  to  bo 
used  in  the  Comparative  Dictionary.  He  has  also  made 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  some  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  prepared  other  books  in  the 
Nine  language  for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  the  island. 

"  The  languages  of  the  Tokelan  (or  Union),  and  of  the 
Ellice  Isfandji,  are  very  near  to  the  Samoan.  Yet  thoy  use 
more  sounds  than  are  found  in  most  of  the  other  Molayu- 
Polynesian  languages.    Snmoan  books  have  been  introduced 
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in  both  of  these  groups,  and  most  of  the  people  now  use 
th&t  language.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  known  of  the 
Tokelau  and  EIHce  Islands  dialects  is  that  which  is  given  by 
Hale.  But  before  I  left  the  Paci6c  I  secured  a  moderately 
full  vocabulary  of  them  both  for  my  Comparative  Dictionary. 
'*A8  is  well  known,  there  are  many  Malayo-Polyncaioa 
woErds  mixed  with  the  Fi/i  lanjfuago,  which  belongs  to  the 
Negrito- Polynesian  (or  Mclanesian)  family.  In  Rotuma  also 
there  is  a  mixture,  the  language  containing  a  fen-  Malayo- 
Polyneaian  elements.  There  is  also  a  Mai ayo- Polynesian 
dialect  spoken  by  part  of  the  people  on  Uvmt  one  of  the 
Loyalty  Islands.  And  in  the  New  Ilobrides  at  Fotuna^  Anitca, 
Mel  and  Fit  (the  two  latter  places  belonging  to  the  island  of 
Efate)  brown  Polynesian  colonies  are  found  who  speak  dialects 
of  the  Malayc-Pol^-nesian.  Except  of  the  Fiji,  and  Ifr.  Hale's 
brief  account  of  the  Hotuma,  no  grammars  or  dictionaries  of 
any  of  these  languages  have  been  published.  I  have,  how- 
ever, hope  of  obtaining  more  or  leas  material  from  all  of  these 
places  for  use  in  the  (Comparative  Grammar  and  Dictionary. 
This  completes  our  survey  of  the  Malayo-Polynoaian. 


XL— JtftcrOHCffiVin. 

"The  sounds  in  these  languages  come  near  to  those  used  in 
the  Halayo-Polyncsian.  The  ch,  <^',  sh,  sounds  diifer  rather  in 
degre«  than  in  kind  from  ^falayo-Polynesian  sounds.  Closed 
syllables  are  by  no  means  rare.  Occasionally  doubled  con- 
sonants are  used,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  slight 
vowel-sound  between  them.  Most  words  take  the  accent  on, 
the  penult.  In  some  languages  there  appears  to  be  no 
article.  Of  Ponapo  Dr.  Gulick  says,  '  It  is  very  question- 
able  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  languago  deserving  the 
name  of  article.  If  there  be  one,  it  is  postpositive.*  In  the 
Gilbert  Islands  language  the  Malay o- Polynesian  form  te  ta 
used  in  place  of  both  the  indefinite  and  the  dtjAnite  article. 
Gender  is  sexual  only.  Number  in  the  noun  is  either 
gathered  from  the  requirement  of  the  sense,  or  is  markod  by 
proDominal  words    or  numerals.      Case  is  known  by  the 
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position  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence,  or  bv  prepositions.  Tn 
the  Ebon  language  nouns  of  a  certain  class  take  a  pro- 
nominal  postfix  exactly  as  in  tho  Negrito  -  Polynesian 
languages,  and  thus  thctic  have  tho  appcaranco  of  inflections. 
The  nouns  which  take  this  postfix  are  those  of  0I060  relation- 
ship, as  of  a  father  to  a  son.  or  the  members  of  the  body. 
I  have  not  discovered  whether  this  peculiarity  is  found  in 
any  other  Microncaian  langoingc.  Many  words  mar  bo  in- 
discriminately  used  as  nouns,  adjectirea,  or  verbs,  without  any 
change  of  form.  In  some  languages  the  personal  pronouns 
are  singular,  dual,  and  plural.  In  others  there  are  no 
special  dual  forius,  but  the  numeral  for  ttco  is  used  to  exprees 
the  dual.  In  the  Ebon  language  there  are  special  incluaiT© 
and  exclusive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  do  not  occur  in  the  other  Mioronceian 
languages.  The  verbs  usually  have  no  inflections  to  express 
relations  of  voice,  mood,  tense,  number  or  porson,  such  dis- 
tinctions being  indicated  by  particles.  The  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane 
tells  us,  however,  that  in  Ebon  the  tenses  are  distinctly 
marked ;  but  oven  there  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  la 
frequently  given.  These  languages  all  possess  oausative,  fl 
intensive,  and  reciprocal  forms  of  the  verb.  They  also  have 
verbal  directive  particles.  Tn  Ponape  many  words  of 
ceremony  are  used  only  to  chiefs,  as  in  Samoa.  Other  words 
are  used  only  by  priests  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
The  costom  of  tabooing  words  which  occur  in  the  names  of  ^ 
high  chiefs  is  also  found  there.  H 

"  "We  still  know  comparatively  little  of  this  family  of  lan- 
guages. External  and  crauiological  characteristics  indicate 
that  the  people  arc  a  very  mixed  race.  And  the  languages 
indicate  the  same.  Mr.  Hale  published  a  brief  vocabulary 
of  the  dialect  spoken  on  Tobi,  or  Lord  North's  Island.  He  ^ 
also  published  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  Milk,  V 
an  island  in  the  Radack  chain  of  the  Marshall  Archipelago. 
Of  the  Gilhcrt  IsJauds  language  he  published  outlines  of  a 
Grammar  aud  also  a  Vocabulary.  Up  to  the  present  time^ 
believe  these  are  all  the  materials  for  a  study  of  these  lan- 
guages which  hare  been  published,  except  portions  of  the 
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New  Testament,  and  some  elementary  books  prepared  by  the 
miwionaries  for  the  natives.  A  brief  manuscript  Grammar 
and  a  Dictionary  of  the  Gilbert  Iskuds  language  are,  how- 
ever, in  existence,  and  the  author  of  them,  who  has  been 
many  years  a  miaaionary  in  the  group,  has  promised  to 
fumirih  mc  with  copies  of  both. 

"  Of  the  Inngaiage  of  Poiinpe,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands, 
we  have  more  material  than  of  any  other  Mclanesian 
language.  In  1858  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Gulick,  M.D.,  published 
a  small  Grammar  of  the  Ponape  language.  In  1872  a  re- 
vised edition  of  this,  together  with  a  Ponape-Engliah  and 
English-FoDapo  Vocabulary,  was  published  in  the  'Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society*  (vol.  x.).  Tliis  gives  ua  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  I'ouapo  lauguugo.  In  1860  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  Doane,  a  missionary  residing  on  Ei>on,  or  Strong's 
lehind,  one  of  the  Marshall  gnmp,  published  in  'The  Friend' 
at  Honolulu  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Ebon  language.  This  he 
compared  with  the  Ponape  language,  and  ciimo  to  the  con- 
clusioQ  that  they  are  '  twin,  sisters.'  Other  islands  in  the 
Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands  are  occupied  by  American 
misaionariea,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  given  to  the 
world  any  more  material  for  a  study  of  the  languages  of  the 
people  among  whom  thpy  labour,  I  very  much  wish  one 
of  their  number  in  Micronesia,  or  some  gentleman  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  whence  the  Mioroncsian  mission  is  worked, 
would  collect  together  nil  the  mutter  available  for  the  com- 
pilatioQ  of  a  comparative  grammar  and  dictionary  of  tho 
Micronesian  languages. 

"  Papers  on  some  of  the  languages  of  Micronesia  have  re- 
cently been  published  in  tho  'Journal  des  Museum  Godeffroy,' 
in  Hamburg.  Uelt  i.  of  that  generally  valuable  serial  (1873) 
contains  a  brief  German  and  £!Ih>ii  Vocabulary  by  J.  Kubary, 
a  natural  history  collector  in  tho  emploj-ment  of  Messi-a. 
Qodefiroy.  Heft  ii.  (1873)  contains  a  comparative  Vocabu- 
lary of  German,  Ebon  and  Yap  (of  tho  Caroline  Islands) 
languages.  In  this  the  Ebon  words  are  from  the  American 
missionaries,  and  two  seriee  of  Yap  words  are  by  J.  T.  Blohn 
and  Alf.  Tetens  respectively. 
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"  Tbeso  langoagefi  u3e  coDsonanU  much  more  freely  tlian 
the  Malayo- Polynesian.  They  bare  some  consonantal  sounds 
which  are  not  found  in  the  latter.  Some  of  these  &re  difficult 
to  represent  by  Homan  letters.  Many  of  the  sylUbloo  are 
closed.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  the 
definite  and  the  indefinite  article,  except,  perhaps,  in  Fiji. 
la  these  languages  nouns  ore  curiously  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  takes  a  pronominal  postfix  with  an 
article,  the  other  which  never  lakes  such  a  postfix.  The 
principle  of  division  appears  to  be  a  near  or  more  remote 
connexion  between  the  possessor  and  that  possessed.  Those 
closely  connected  with  a  person,  as  parts  of  his  body,  etc., 
take  the  pronominal  postfix.  A  thing  posseesed  merely  for 
use  would  not  take  this  postfix.  (This  peculiarity  is  found 
in  one — the  Ebon — language  of  Micronesia.)  Gender  is 
only  sexual.  Many  words  are  indiscriminately  used  as 
noune,  adjectives,  or  vcrbs^  without  change,  but  sometimes 
a  noun  is  indicated  by  its  termination.  In  most  of  the  lan- 
guages there  are  no  changes  In  uouns  tu  form  tlie  plural,  but 
a  numeral,  or  some  other  prefix,  indicates  number.  Case  is 
shown  by  particles  which  precede  the  nouns.  Adjectives 
follow  their  substantives.  Mr.  Codrington  says  there  are  fow 
adjectives  in  Mota,  but  that  the  qualification  of  a  substantiTs 
is  mostly  by  a  verb.  The  pronouns  are  numerous,  and  the 
personal  pronouns  include  four  numbers  —  siugnlur,  dual, 
trinal,  and  plural;  also  inclusive  and  cxcluave.  Almost  any 
word  may  be  made  into  a  verb  by  using  with  it  the  rerbul 
particles,  ^tr.  Codrington  says,  'The  iToinmon  characteristic 
of  all  Mclancsian  tongues  to  mark  tense  and  mood  (in  soos 
others,  but  not  in  Mota,  number  and  person)  is  by  particles 
coming  before  the  verb.  In  nothing  is  the  variable  character 
of  the  Melaueeian  speech  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
variation  in  the  several  dialects  of  these  particles,  with  tha 
universal  employment  of  them.'  These  languages  have  a 
caiuative,  an  intensive  or  frequentative,  and  a  reciprocal, 
very  much  like  the  Malay o-PoIyneeian. 
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"  Tho  work  first  ia  importuucc  on  these  languages  ia  '  Die 
Melaneflischcn  Sprachcn  nach  ihren  Grammatist^hen  Bau  und 
ibrer  Verwaadtschart  unter  sich  und  mit  den  Malaiisch- 
Polyneawchen  Spraohen,'  Ton  H.  C.  von  dor  OabelenU. 
(Part  i.  Leipzig,  1800 ;  part  ii.  Leipzig,  1873.)  In  tho  two 
parts  of  this  work  most  of  the  material  available  for  studying 
the  Melaneaian  languages  has  been  worked  up.  Part  i. 
contains  the  Bau  of  Fiji;  the  Annafom  (or,  as  the  mission- 
aries now  writ©  the  name,  the  Aneityum)^  Erromango^  Tana, 
and  MaUikoh  of  the  New  Hebrides ;  the  ATare  and  Li/u  of 
the  Loyalty  Islands ;  the  Duauni  dialect  of  New  Caledonia ; 
the  Bnnro,  and  Guadelcanar^  or  Cctw,  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 
Part  ii.  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  late  Bishop  Pattcaon'a 
Vocabulariee  noticed  below.  It  contains  more  or  less  infor- 
mation on  the  languages  of  FttU,  Apt\  Pama,  Amlm/niy  and 
Vitttniarama  (north  end  of  Whitsuntide  Island)  in  tho  New 
Hebrides ;  the  Lifu  and  Uea  (now  written  Uvai)  of  the 
Loyalty  Islands ;  the  Yehcn,  or  Yengtn,  of  New  Caledonia ; 
the  Batiroy  Ulaua,  Mam  }ffi-f:iki,  Anwiha,  3faAagij,  and  Eddy- 
stone  Island^  of  the  Solomon  Archipelago. 

"  Of  tbe  Fiji  Mr.  Hale  published  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
in  his  great  work  already  mentioned.  There  ia  also  a  very 
good  Grammar  and  Dictionary  by  the  lato  Rev.  D.  Hazle- 
wood  (2nd  edition,  edited  by  tho  Rev.  J.  Calvert ;  without 
date).  Both  of  these  works  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Bau  dialect.  Of  other  dialects  spoken  in  the  Fiji  group,  and 
especially  of  those  spoken  by  tlie  mountain  tribes,  wo  know 
little.  The  Bau  has  been  adopted  by  the  misaionaries,  and 
into  this  portions  of  tho  Scnptures  have  been  translated. 

"The  languages  of  the  Loyaify  Inlands  hove  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  missionaries  resident  there.  Portions  of  the 
Bible  have  been  translated  into  them,  and  other  books  have 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  But,  unfortunately, 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  information  has  been  published 
for  the  use  of  others.  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  of 
importance  has  been  done  by  the  French  in  New  Cahlonia 
towards  writing  grammars  und  dictionaries  of  the  dialects 
used  in  that  island.     All  I  know  from  there  is  what  is  given 
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by  Von  der  Gabelentz  in  the  work  mentioned  above,  and  the 
brief  vocabulary  collected  by  the  late  Bishop  PattesoD  men- 
tioned  below. 

"  rresbyterian  missionaries  occupy  part  of  the  islands  ia 
the  Ifeir  Hebndfjt,  and  they  have  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  several  of  the  Melanesian  languages  there  spoken.  But, 
I  bcb'eve,  little  of  the  valuable  information  they  posaesa  has 
hitherto  been  made  acce-ssible  to  scholars  elsewhere.  This  it, 
probably,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  many  different 
dialects  ore  spoken  in  the  islands  of  the  Melanesian  area. 
In  eucb  places  aa  Hawaii  and  Samoa,  in  the  Mulayo-Poly- 
oesian  area,  where  one  language  prevails  throughout  an 
entire  group  of  islands,  several  mifeionaries  oro  associated  in 
the  study  of  that  language,  and  in  preparing  books  in  it. 
Where  such  is  the  case,  there  is  more  inducement  to  prepare 
grammars  and  dictionaries  than  in  islands  where  two  or 
three  missionaries  rarely  use  the  same  dialect.  Wtoro  a 
man.  has  a  language  to  himself,  he  finds  little  time,  and  hu 
little  inducement,  to  prepare  such  works.  Brief  vocabularies 
of  some  of  the  languages  of  the  New  Hebrides  were  coUeoted 
by  the  late  Bishop  Patteson  and  are  noticed  below.  Other 
material  is  found  in  the  work  of  Von  der  Gabelentz.  And 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society  for  ISri2  |j>p. 
58-63)  ia  a  paper  on  the  Personal  Pronouns  of  tlie  MuUictibi 
and  Erromango  Languages,  by  the  Hev.  Q.  J.  Abraham, 
together  with  some  remarks  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham. 

"The  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrington,  M.A.,  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission,  has  given  ns  a  useful  little  Grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Mota,  one  of  the  Bank's  Islands  (London,  1877). 
He  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  has  also  been  published  in  that 
language.  I  have  obtained  a  little  information  rettpecting 
some  other  Iktclanesian  languages  from  correspondence  with 
missionaries.  But  there  is  still  a  very  large  field  for  re- 
search, and  I  believe  much  ^niluable  material  might  be 
obtained  from  the  \-arious  missionaries  by  a  person  who  could 
devote  time  and  labour  to  its  collection. 

"By  the  kindness  of  Professor  F.  Max  MiiUer,  I  hav* 
been  able  to  consult  the  Vocabularies  collected  by  the  late 
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Biebop  Patteaon.  These  are,  for  Ibe  most  jtart,  fragmentary; 
but  ia  most  instaaoes  tbey  constitute  all  wc  know  of  the 
languages  of  which  they  form  parts.  Besides  the  short 
vocabulary  of  Yehcn  m  the  northern  part  of  New  Caledonia, 
which  lins  already  been  mentioned,  the  collection  comprises 
the  following : — Of  the  New  Ilebridt.'A,  Svsake,  Vauniarama 
(north  end  of  "NVTiitsuntide  Ishind),  Amhrym,  and  two  dialects 
of  Apee  or  Api.  From  the  Solomon  Islands,  two  vocabu- 
laries of  Mahaga  (Ysabel  Island),  two  of  San  Chriilocai,  one 
of  Anmlha  (Florida),  one  of  Mara  Ma-siki  {south-east  part  of 
Malanta  Island),  and  another  of  Ulatta  (ContrarietA  Island). 
A  few  copies  only  of  these  Vocabularies  wero  printed,  and 
they  are  not  generally  accessible. 

"  I  have  not  mentioned  under  the  Malayo-Polyneeion  and 
Mtcronesian  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham's  notices  of  these  languages 
in  bia  'Elements  of  Comparative  Philology*  (London,  1862). 
To  thcflc  he  devotes  only  three  or  four  pagee  each.  But 
he  gives  a  fuller  notice  of  the  Melauesian  languages, 
pp.  329-319. 

"Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley,  F.R.S.,  has  given  tb©  numerals  and  a 
few  words  of  the  language  of  the  AdmiraHij  Is/amiers  ia  his 
very  valuable  paper  on  that  people,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  for  May,  1877.  These,  I 
believe,  constitute  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage. The  Zeitachrift  fur  Ethnologie  (Achter  Band,  1876) 
contains  a  short  conipanitive  vocabulary  of  seven  languages 
belonging  to  jVVir  Guinea,  New  Ilanoicr,  New  Jreloiid,  New 
Britain^  and  the  So/omon  Islands,  by  Gapt.  H.  Straucb. 
Probably  there  are  other  works  published  on  the  continent 
which,  owing  to  my  recent  return  to  Europe,  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  not  made  a  speciality  of  the  Alelanesian  lon- 
guagee,  have  not  at  present  come  under  my  notice.  But  the 
above  are  all  I  have  met  witb." 


Qdichca. 

Our  third  contribution  is  rather  an  essay  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  old  Peru^'ians  than  a  linguistic  report,  which  I 
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aaked  M.  von  Boeck  to  furnish  us  with,  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Gemcnts  Markham.  Mr.  Markham  baa  much  iacroaaod  its 
value  by  adding  Bomc  critical  notca  of  his  own,  in  which,  aa 
will  bo  seen,  he  questions  many  of  von  Boeck's  conclaaions. 
The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  which  may,  perhape,  interest 
some  of  oar  members  more  than  a  strictly  linguistic  dis- 
quisition. 

["  Herr  Eugene  von  Boeck,  who  has  resided  at  Cochabamha 
in  Bolivia  since  1869,  has  nearly  completed  a  new  dictionary 
of  Quichun,  the  language  of  the  Yncos  of  Peru.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  Sweet,  he  has  prepared  the  following  essay  on 
that  languao;e,  in  which  he  displays  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  principal  object  of  the  essay  is  to  show 
the  sort  of  civilization  possessed  by  the  Peruvian  Indiana, 
and  the  knowlodge  they  had  of  natural  science,  as  well  is 
their  ideas  of  religion,  by  an  investigation  of  the  Quichuoa 
vocabulary.  He  also  fumiRhcfl  some  interesting  information 
respecting  the  grammatical  structoro  of  the  language.  I 
propose  to  submit  some  remarks  on  Mr.  von  Boeck's  paper 
after  it  baa  been  read,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  necessity 
for  studying  separately  and  comparatively  the  different 
languages  which  helped  to  form  that  of  the  Yncas."  — /»j/ro- 
dudory  Noie  by  Clet/ienis  R.  Mtirkftam.'] 

"The  most  important  problem  that  modern  philology  is 
called   upon   to  solve,    does  not  cDnsist   in   the  anah'ticol 
examinotion  or  tho  material  construction  of  languages  with, 
the  mere  object  of  discovering  their  common  origin  or  mor^ 
or  less  remote  affinity,  but  in  the  study  of  their  constituent 
elements,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  by  which  we  may  b^ 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  developmea^ 
and  pTogreas  of  the  nations  or  tribes  by  which  langoag^^ 

are  spoken.     If  it  has  been  possible,  by  the  exertions  of  ot j 

classical  subolars,  to  draw  a  lively  and  minute  picture  of  tl^H 
political,  domestic,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  ancient  Groc  I 
and  Ilomans  hundreds  of  years  after  they  had  disappeai"  n 
from  tho  eortb,  why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  obtaic^^  i 
similar  result  in  regard  to  other  nations  which,  although  ^tziot 
BO  far  advanced  in  science  and  civilization,  hod  neverlhe^csf 
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arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  improTemetit  and  progress 
which  deaervee  the  attention  of  posterity  P 

"  All  the  writers  on  American  history,  from  Garcilasso  de 
la  Y^a  down  to  Proscotf,  and  mmi  of  the  scientific  travellers 
in  Sonth  America  such  as  Markharo,  Tschudi,  and  several 
others,  agree  in  afiirmiDg  that  the  Quichua  (more  accurately 
Khechua)  Indians,  during  the  dynast^'  of  the  Yncas,  had 
JQst  claims  to  bo  counted  amongst  ono  of  the  moat  civilized 
nations  in  the  trans -Atlantic  continent. 

"Tho  language  they  spoke  mar  be  considered  as  the 
mother  language  of  the  Guarani,  Araucanian  and  Patagonian 
idioms,  at  least  we  hold  it  to  bo  the  richest,  most  flexible, 
and  most  melodious  of  all  of  them,  and  from  history  wo  know 
that,  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  it  was  spoken  by  a  large 
population  spread  over  an  immense  region  extending  along 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  Though  it  is  generally  known 
and  admitted,  by  all  historians,  that  there  exist  no  written 
documents,  not  even  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  in  time 
might  be  expected  to  be  deciphered  (for  the  science  of  the 
kippm  or  knot-writing  became  extinct  with  tho  last  kippti- 
eam^f/ok  or  interpreter  of  knots),  there  is  still  a  traditional 
literature,  and  moreover  the  language  is  still  spoken  by  more 
than  two  millions  of  Indians  and  Creoles. 

"  He  who  Yvsita  the  highland  plains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
will  bo  surprised  to  hear  this  language  not  only  in  the 
mouths  of  the  pure  Indians  bat  even  in  that  of  the  lower 
and  middle  claasea  of  Spanish  origin. 

"A  language  that,  during  three  centuries,  has  not  only 
teaisted  the  joint  efforts  made  by  the  Catliolic  priesthood  and 
political  authorities,  who  have  tried  every  means  to  root  it 
out,  but  has  even  obliged  the  invaders  lo  adopt  it.  must 
poawMfl  some  powerful  elements  of  existence,  attractiveness, 
and  convenience  :  for  it  has  made  the  language  of  the 
conquerors  nearly  superfluous. 

"A  good  many  grammars  ond  dictionaries  have  been  written 
from  the  first  years  of  ihe  conquest  to  our  times.  There 
have  oIm  been  published  several  specimens  of  literature, 
numerous  collections  of  prayers  and  hj-mns  composed  mosUj 
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by  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  most  important  piece  of  KKechoa 
literature  is  no  doubt  the  diuiua  of  Ollauta,  pubb'shed  by 
YoQ  Tschudi,  Markham,  Barrancas,  and  ^odal.  There  has 
been  hardly  any  traveller  in  those  countries  who  has  not 
picked  up  some  poetical  compositiooa.  Still  there  is  one  large 
gap  to  bo  filled  up — formed  by  the  want  of  a  philosophical 
examination  of  the  language  in  order  to  prove  the  dtute  of 
civilisation  of  the  Khcchua  Indians. 

"  The  object  of  the  following  remarks  is  to  point  out  the 
way  in  which  such  an  examination  might  bo  conducted  by 
some  more  skilful  and  learued  scholar. 

"  Refiffions  Ideas. — ^The  Maker  of  Uie  "World  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Pachacamak,  or  Pac/iarnivk,  whose  father 
was  Con,  or  the  Tfif/an-i/nti,  '  father  Sun.'  Besides  thwe 
principal  gods  they  adored  the  Cohojmu,  a,  kind  of  divinities 
like  the  Komim  Lares  and  Penates ;  the  IluacaSy  a  peculiar 
class  of  deities  in  the  form  of  graves,  stones,  and  so  forth. 
The  moon,  stars,  as  well  as  several  natural  phenomena  such 
as  earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  were  likewise  personified, 
and  prayers  were  directed  to  them,  as  wo  Hnd  it  stated  by 
Boianyra  in  bis  'Guide  to  Confession,'  1685.  Near  the 
river  Hinmc  was  the  must  celebrated  oracle. 

"  The  word  to  adore,  inucha,  means  literally  to  kiss,  and  It 
was  adopted  by  the  Christian  priests  in  all  their  rituals  and 
prayer-books.  We  find  the  same  word  in  the  South  of  Chile, 
in  the  provinces  of  Valdivia  and  Chilo^,  used  by  the  ITuilli- 
ches  Indians,  a  southerly  tribe  of  Araucanimis,  as  a  form  of 
salutation,  Muchay'muchay, 

"  The  goddess  of  the  woods  was  the  nmaru^  a  large  snake, 
probably  a  boa. 

"There  exist  two  expressions  for  blessing — d  d  o^asi  and 
kespiila  eaehun  caman  »m,  literally  'that  luck  may  be  with 
thee.' 

"  Persons  who  keep  up  communications  between  this  world 
and  the  invisible  one  are  the  nillca,  knycahcmpik,  caiichukt  or 
umucumt,  which  words  mean  several  classes  of  sorcerers. 

""We  find  mention  also  of  several  different  kinds  of  ghosts, 
spootrcs,  or  phantasms,  such  as  tiunu  a  good  spirit^  and  mpa^f 
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the  evil  one,  a  term  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Cutholio 
priests  for  tVio  devil. 

"  There  ia  a  word  iehiri  which  means  eonfess,  and  the 
confessor  is  called  ichirichuk^  for  which  the  Spanish  prieats 
Bubstituted  con/emeu,  Nearly  every  act  of  pubb'c  and 
domeetio  life  was  accompanied  by  religious  rites  and  prayers, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use  among  the  Indiana. 

"Thus,  for  instance,  before  harvesting,  the  following  prayer 
was  addrossod  to  the  gods  of  fruits :  S  huaea-cuna,  uUlea- 
cuna,  sarai/ok,  micuimyok,  cay  sarallayfa  yachacfirhi  j>usi 
amatnk  huakUifitMncachH.  *0h  thou!  Gods  and  Lords  of 
the  maize  and  of  food,  make  this  inaixe  grow,  and  do  not 
allow  it  to  bi^come  damaged.' 

'*  Jnlelkcfnal  Ideas. — If  we  may  infer  from  the  abundanoo 
of  words  for  the  many  deities  and  holy  rites  that  the 
Khechua  Indians  were  not  only  a  very  religious  but  oven 
B  very  su|>or8titiou8  people,  we  shall  also  feel  much  inclined 
to  form  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  their  intellectual 
faculties,  if  we  inquire  into  the  construction  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

"There  are  few  languages  which  con  show  an  equal  degree 
of  s}'mmetrical  conatnlction,  and  etymological  flexibility,  even 
much  greater  than  in  the  ancient  Greek. 

**  As  there  is  no  definite  article,  just  as  in  Xjatin  the  oases 
must  be  formed  by  terminations,  and  we  6nd  that  this  is 
effected  by  the  addition  of  certain  particles,  which  in  other 
languages  are  cuUed  prepositions,  but  in  this  case  are  more 
correctly  postpositions.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  some  plnlologistii  that  there  is  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  prepositions. 

"  Though  some  ancient  authors  of  Khechua  grammara,  aa 
Holguin  (pp.  08-64),  and  Mossi  (p.  10  et  seg.),  tried  to  prove 
that  there  exists  a  grammatical  gender,  we  cannot  find  any 
proof  of  difference  of  gender  in  the  words  signifjnng  lifeless 
things  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  neuters.  For  human 
beings  ccart  (man)  is  prcQxcd  to  the  mole,  huarmi  to  the 
female.  For  animals  they  have  urco  (male)  and  china 
(female).     Another  analogy  with  the  English  grammar  \5> 
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that  the  adjectives  always  precede  the  substantives,  and 
admit  of  no  declension  and  no  gcudcr. 

"  There  are  six  different  forma  of  the  plwral  nnraber.  1. 
By  thti  addition  of  the  syUablo  cuna,  which  is  the  usual 
plural  form.  2.  By  postfixing  pura  or  pumntiHy  which 
oxpreasea  a  certain  reciprocity :  for  example,  anea-purantia^ 

*  the  soldiers  amongst  thomsolves/  3.  Placing  before  the 
word  the  particles  putap,  purapnin,  or  parapniniint  a  kind  of 
dual  as  in  Greek — e.g.  purap-rincri  '  both  ears.*  4.  Some 
adjectives  admit  the  addition  of  the  syllable  chekrn  or 
chahnn^  which  plural  always  gives  the  meaning  of  a  super- 
lative, as  »nchi  'strong/  siiic/ti'C/uiken  *the  strongest  ones.* 
5.  By  reduplication  or  repetition  of  the  same  word,  which 
very  often  expresses  collective  nouns,  as  ruita  *  man,*  ntiia- 
ntna  'a  crowd':  havha  'tree/  hacfm-hacha  *a  wood/  In  the 
same  manner  the  plural  of  some  pronouns  may  be  formed, 
as,  for  instance,  pai/  '  he,'  puij-pay  '  they' ;  chay  *  this/  cAay- 
ehay  'these.'  6,  By  adding  the  particle  nttn,  signifying 
that  two  things  belong,  or  are  together :  caxa  *  the  husband/ 
comntin  'husband  and  wife/  To  the  numerals  this  particle 
gives  the  idea  of  distribution,  as  chunca   'ten/  chuHcaalxH 

*  from  ten  to  ten/ 

"  The  fifth  form  of  the  Kkechua  plural  number  is  common 
to  civilized  writers  in  the  popular  style.  Thus  we  say  in 
Euglish  '  many  many  years  ago/  instead  of  '  a  great  many 
years  ago/ 

"tiuch  a  variety  of  plural  formations  seems  to  prove  that 
the  Indiana  bad  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of 
plurality ;  therefore,  if  any  numeral  expressing  more  than 
unity  precedes  a  noun,  the  plural  particle  cuna  is  omitted  as 
nnnocesaary :  for  example,  yscay  hnarmi  *  two  women/ 
From  nearly  every  substantive  or  adjective  they  could  form 
an  ubstraet  noun  by  adding  the  infinite  cay,  'to  bo/  corre- 
sponding to  the  derivative  ayllablo  «fM  in.  English.  Thus 
aliin  is  '  good/  aUin-caij  '  goodness,' 

"  The  use  of  the  iaiinitive  mood  as  a  substantive  is  very 
logical,  and  common  to  a  great  many  idioms  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  iamily. 
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"The  formation  of  compoand  nouna  is  exactly  tbo  same  as 
in  English,  German,  ondi  Greek,  the  modii'ying  word  being 
put  before  the  moditied  one,  a  logical  coaaequeuce  of  putting 
the  adjective  invariably  before  the  substantire;  thus  hufwi~ 
funcH  *  house  door,*  in  contradistinction  Ui  hingua^ea  of 
Latin  origin,  such  as  French  and  Spanish,  irhere  ve  say  *la 
porto  de  la  maison,*  or  *  pnerta  de  casa.' 

"  In  English  we  add  to  verbs  the  syllable  er  in  order  to 
express  the  performer  of  an  action,  or  the  word  '  maker '  to 
some  nouns.  In  Khechua  the  word  camayok  is  used  for 
maker  or  master,  and  in  some  cases  only  the  letter  k.  Unuia^ 
eamaffok  is  a  shoemaker.  liimn  '  to  speak,^  rimM  the 
*  speaker.'  This  letter  k  is  likewise)  the  limitation  of  the 
present  participle  which  in  Latin  ends  in  a/is  or  ens.  Orienta- 
lists admire  the  richness  of  the  Arabic  language  in  having 
some  ten  forms  of  conjugation  for  every  verb,  but  what  will 
they  think  of  the  Ehechua  in  which,  by  moans  of  post- 
particles,  there  may  be  formed  more  thau  fifteen  conjugations, 
besides  four  others  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb  ca  'to  be*? 
Besides  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  morxis,  we  have  on 
optative  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  all  the  participial  forma 
belonging  to  that  classic  language.  TVe,  therefore,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  logical  or  thinking  facultiea  of  the 
Shochua  nation  were  not  only  not  inferior,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  superior  to  those  of  our  European  ancestors,  whose 
idioms,  some  1500  years  ago,  were  a  good  deal  more  imper- 
fect and  far  less  regular  and  logicaL  ' 

''From  the  present  state  of  the  now  existing  Indian  race 
we  cannot  argue  that  their  forefathers  oouM  not  have  been 
superior  in  civilization,  or  else  it  would  be  allowable  to  assert 
that  because  the  present  Arabian  tribes  in  North  Africa  are 
nearly  savages,  there  never  existed  the  glorious  historical 
epoch  of  the  Ommayads  and  the  Abussides. 

"The  boundless  egotism  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  in 
order  to  justify  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Peraviun  Indians, 
found  it  convenient  to  represent  them  as  the  most  vicious  and 
demoralized  people;  though  this  was  disproved  by  their  wise 
and  well-regulated  legislation  relating  to  agiiculture  and 
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taxation^  and  by  the  astonishing  grandenr  of  their  archi- 
tectural moDumonts.  Evory  nation,  liko  the  individuals  of 
which  it  in  composed,  finds  itself  subject  to  the  same  psycho- 
logical principles  and  kws,  and  in  order  to  educate  or 
instmct  it  we  must  observe  the  same  system  by  which  we 
try  to  bring  up  children.  If  we  treat  them  in  a  depreciative 
way,  if  we  punish  them  too  indiscreetly,  or  try  to  crash  their 
self-respect,  we  may  intimidate  and  humiliate  them,  but  they 
will  then  moat  surely  acij^uire  all  the  vices  which,  unjustly 
perhaps,  wo  ha^o  supposed  to  bo  inherent  in  them.  History 
proves  that  the  Spaniards,  in  all  the  South  American  countneSf 
and  even  some  of  the  existing  Hcpublican  Goverumeuts, 
follow  :t  wrong  system  of  education  in  their  policy  towards 
the  aboriginal  tribesj  trying  rather  to  destroy  than  to  civilise 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  Indians  who,  by 
their  traditions,  know  themselves  to  have  been  the  sovereign 
lords  of  the  land,  shotild  still  nourish  a  profound  hatred 
against  the  invaders  and  their  institutions,  though  they  are 
forced  externally  to  submit  to  their  heavy  and  t}-raimical 
yoke. 

'*  If  in  the  preceding  lines  we  made  some  comparison  of  the 
Khechua  grammar  with  certain  analogies  in  English,  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  hint  at  any  degree  of  kindred,  for 
whenever  some  affinities  of  sound,  some  similarity  in  forms 
of  construction  or  etymological  derivations  are  discovered 
only  in  a  spoi-adic  way,  wc  never  dare  to  assert  a  real  affinity 
or  common  origin.  This  would  be  as  substantial  an  error  as 
to  assert  the  principle  that  all  the  American  animals  and 
plants,  which  in  their  qualities  and  forms  have  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Europe,  must  descend  from  tho  some 
parents,  having  one  common  origin. 

"  Wc  rather  think  that  tho  same  causes,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  must  produce  like  effects,  so  that  the  families  of 
languages,  as  well  as  the  species  of  animals  and  plants,  which 
grew  and  developed  themselves  under  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions,  must  also  have  some  likeness  in  their  forms 
and  structure. 

"  Domestic  L\fe  and  Indmiiy. — ^The  Peruvian  Indiana  knew 
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the  art  of  spinning  perfectly  well,  puchm ;  of  weaving,  afiua ; 
of  dyeing,  (ul/jiu ;  o!"  tanning,  cam;  of  turning,  mni/u  muj/u 
Itekih ;  of  atone-cutting,  ehoca\  of  melting  motals,  hicha;  of 
washing  thorn,  afjii.  Thoy  knrw  gold,  rritri ;  silver,  colfki; 
cuppor,  anta.  They  understood  huw  to  make  an  alloy  of 
copper  nod  gold,  anUi-ccuri ;  and  they  dug  lead,  tifi.  Their 
tools  were  the  h:Lmnier,  (acaua  ;  giniluts,  hulruna :  spider, 
Amtp'a;  ploughs  of  diflipreiit  kindfi,  sucli  as  f/npiina,  iti/m, 
taclh.  The  language  is  very  rich  in  expresbioua  for  the 
vnrions  cliissefl  of  corn  or  maize,  a«  regards  shape,  colour,  and 
aizo,  all  these  words  being  uscsi  even  now  by  the  country 
people.  They  distinguished  three  classes  of  coca  (Etyt/toj-t/iou 
coca);  the  coreitnon  one,  coca;  the  best  sortj  Inpn-roc/t ;  and 
the  one  with  long  leaves,  rumpu.  For  the  act  of  chewing  it 
our  vocabuliuT  contains  nearly  a  dozen  wordx,  which  exprees 
Q8  many  ways  of  doing  it.  Actii/i  'to  chew' ;  acuUaj/i* to 
chew  conltuuaDy  ' ;  nrnUichi  '  to  allow  some  ono  to  chew  * ; 
acuUit'i  *  to  chew  »gaiu ' ;  ncuflit/cn  '  to  chew  in  »  hidden 
place  in  order  to  get  intoxicated.* 

"The  kitchen  furniture  consisted  of  pots  of  several  shapes 
and  sizes.  The  largest  is  chnitchi.  The  smaller  ones  are 
ehamiUeu^  manya,  and  paylh.  Another,  with  a  big  belly, 
is  cu/itiir-manni ;  a  large  tank  for  water,  fupnc  mtnnn ;  and 
several  kinds  of  jugs  and  pitchers,  such  as  macnia,  urpu; 
and  with  a  long  mouth,  humi  hue,  cAmma ;  with  a  large 
broad  mouth,  titchi.  All  this  earthenware  was  made  by  the 
potter,  scFiat/-cania;/ok. 

"Though  we  find  no  substantive  word  for  milk,  neither  in 
Ehechua,  nor  in  Aymani,  nnr  in  Araucanian,  wc  know  that 
the  Kheuhua  Indians  milked  their  UamaR,  and  called  this 
openition  rhahun^  and  rhahunnt  was  a  milk-giving  animal, 
and  imcim  \s  tho  expression  for  the  milk-paiL  By  metaphor 
it  is  used  for  milk,  though  this  has  only  been  done  at  a  later 
period.  The  national  twvenige  was  the  akka  {Spanish  chicfM), 
a  kind  of  maize  beer,  and  there  ia  a  numerous  collection  of 
words  expressing  its  different  qualities,  and  the  rather  com- 
plicated operation  of  brewing. 

"Judging  by  the  dull  and  melancholy  turn  of  character 
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which  distinguishes  the  present  Indians  of  Peru  and  Boliria, 
ve  should  hardly  helieve  that  this  people,  in  the  prime  of 
their  national  life,  were  rather  gay,  and  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  fl 
Bat  their  lanjiiniage  abounds  in  words  for  laughter  and  merri- 
mcnt.  For  instance,  Aftk-tnttii  means  a  man  with  laughing 
eyes.  Their  buffoons  were  called  Anehi-^tamayoc-  'a  man 
who  makes  to  laugh.' 

"  Their  tailors,  tirca-aitnayor^  made  aereral  kinds  of  clothing. 
For  women's  dresses  we  have  different  expressions:  such  as 
acm,  a  gown  full  of  fold-t ;  cut/M,  a  long  dreas ;  xiiyru,  a  short 
drast.  Kich  drcsse«  interwoven  with  gold  were  cumpi,  madft 
of  ctMri-cajftn,  or  gold  tbread.  They  also  wore  shirts,  mikv  ;^| 
pantaloons,  Aimro.  There  was  a  special  feast  on  the  day 
when  a  youth  first  wore  the  hutira,  colled  hunnichicuy. 
Though  the  common  people  generally  went  bare-footed,  y«(] 
they  sometimes  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  called  wtuta, 

"  We  find  also  that,  in  the  olden  times,  the  nation  was 
Tery  fond  of  music  and  dancing.  Their  principal  musical 
instmroentjt  were  different  kinds  of  flutes.  The  eAnyiia  was 
m  large  flute  made  of  reed  or  cane.  The  pinndlH  wfts  ft 
amaller  kind  of  flute.  Tbo/fMw/u  was  made  of  bones.  Tluy 
had  a  trumpet,  kepa ;  and  drums,  4Mir««jr.  Their  stringed 
instrument  was  the  ilnt/a,  a  kind  of  guitar,  by  which  they 
accompanied  their  singing,  iakiy. 

*'  They  had  difierent  ways  of  dancing,  for  which  the  gonefal 
word  is  /uMy.     In  one  dance  called  efvchu<t'*mmpamum^,  tbey 
held  each  other  by  the  hands.     When  there  was  ocily  *  man  ^ 
and  a  woman  they  called  it  hmaymiraeiiy,  and  the  religioos-H 
dsnoe  performed  at  great  feasts  in  honour  of  the  Son  God 
waa  the  rmfim.    It  took  place  in  the  month  of  December  at  ^ 
the  summer  solstice,  H 

"Their  oommercial  transactions,  from  want  of  money, 
most  hare  been  ver^-  ample,  consisting  in  exchange  of  goods. 
Still  there  was  a  market-place,  nr/N,  in  nearly  every  riU^e. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  expression  for  a  dollar  is  dot  tbo 
aame  as  ibr  maize,  asm,  which  points  to  lh«  fact  that  com 
was  the  standard  of  Talue  in  bartering  arciolea,  and  ant 
animals,  as  in  the  <^Ud  World  {pmmim  fnm  pfan)^ 
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"  It  ia  knovrn  that  several  monarclis  of  tho  Tnca  dynasty 
were  celebrated  warriora  and  eonquerora.  It  ia,  therefore, 
not  siirpHMng  tliat  wo  should  6nd  a  sort  of  military  organi- 
zatioD,  and  many  words  for  dillurent  kiudtt  of  weapons.  The 
com mnnder-in -chief  or  geacra)  was  called  Aucn-otnap  apu^ 
or  '  chief  of  soldiers,'  and  under  him  eorved  the  different 
offioei-s.  Tho  word  Am-ak,  a  soldier,  is  also  found  in  the 
Araucanian  language,  where  it  means  a  hero,  and  is  the  root 
of  the  word  Araucanian.  The  Yncas  bad  many  weapons  of 
war.  Buch  as  clubs,  »i»u,  tnacana,  champi;  slings  or  /utaraeti; 
daggers  or  tucnina ;  large  knives,  cudnma.  They  carried 
abielda,  huaflcanca ;  wore  helmets,  umachitru,  kelhy-vhunt ; 
breast -plates,  kelhif-  nucu.  They  had  bowa,  pecia ;  and 
arrows,  hnnchi.  Forts  were  frequent,  called  piicttra,  and 
there  still  exist  immense  ruins  of  them.  Their  troops  hod 
colours,  nnanchny,  and  Iheir  strategy  consisted  chiefly  in 
taking  the  enemy  by  aurpriae,  aa  we  aee  iu  the  drama  of 
OUanto. 

"Wo  have  been  particuliir  in  enumerating  the  words  re- 
lating to  domestic  and  social  lifo,  iu  ordur  thai  iftudeuts  of 
Oriental  languages  might  have  an  ample  store  of  wordd  and 
facts  to  compare  with  Oriental  etymology  and  luanuers:  bo 
that  they  might  tiud  out  if  there  really  exists  any  relation 
between  the  American  and  tho  Ar)-an  races.  For,  as  at 
present  informed,  wo  cannot  admit  the  argument  of  Vicente 
Lopoj!  in  his  work,  'IjCs  Races  Aryennee,'  which  we  only 
know  through  on  artii:le  published  iu  J/mv/fiV/w/i't  Magazine 
(March,  1873),  and  in  which,  if  tho  citations  ore  correctly 
quoted,  several  essential  errors  may  he  pointed  out.  For 
instance,  there  exiata  no  a  pnrati'cuiu  in  £hechua,  neither 
is  the  future  tense  forme<l  in  k,  but  in  Jtak,  and  besides, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  imagination  to  find  any  like- 
ness between  the  Greek  prepositiouB  and  tho  affixed  letters 
or  particles  for  the  formation  of  tho  oaaea  in  Khechua, 
which  are  in  tho  genitive  c  or  pt  iu  the  dative  puc,  accusa- 
tive ta. 

"  Worii»  and  Idem  of  Natural  HUtory.'—li  it  ia  quite  im- 
possible to  aacerlain  the  nature  of  tho  ideas  held  by  tho 
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learned  class  or  Amautm  concerning  the  orig^m  of  the  world, 
and  touching  physical  scienco,  it  is  stiU  interesting  to  find 
that  thoy  were  good  observers  of  astronomical  phtiDomena. 
Thus  they  knew  two  classes  of  comets,  the  one  with  a  tail 
that  is  liirge  to  the  north,  acoy-chinchay^  and  another  the 
tail  of  which  docs  not  get  wider,  ehoke-chinchay.  Both  of 
them  may  be  takia  royilui;  which  means  a  ittar  of  bad 
omen.  There  are  different  names  for  the  morning  star, 
ehawa  coy/lur ;  evening  star,  mac/iti  coyiiur,  or  old  star, 
coyUur  being  the  general  name  for  stars.  They  observed 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  called  them  yutip 
kaautty  'death  of  the  sun,*  and  ii//ap  lumiiuy  'death  of  the 
moon.'  They  called  the  halo  both  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon  chimpii. 

"They  only  knew  three  seasons,  the  spring  called  pauear^ 
hmrmj,  chirftit-jiaclia,  or  prnic/ihr  tndu ;  the  summer,  cJitrki- 
pachn  (dry  season),  supny-pacita  (hot  or  hunting  season) ;  and 
the  winter,  cojuiy  pacha  (freezing  season),  riti-pfK-ha  (snow 
season),  (impuy-mifa  (time  for  preparing  the  fields).  It  ia 
not  surprising  that  they  had  no  name  for  autumn,  as  this 
aeaaon  is  not  very  pronounrcd  in  the  tropical  regions,  and 
the  time  for  hurvcsliug  was  rather  in  winter,  the  mouths  of 
June  and  July. 

"January  /mchuy  poccoy,  mouth  of  little  ripening,  or  mouth 
of  few  fruita. 

"  Februarj'  //rt/w/i  porcoy,  month  of  great  ripeness. 

"  March  panear  huaniiy,  month  of  the  dying  morning,  or 
shorter  days. 

"  April  ayrihtmy-ayrihiaqui^  when  the  grains  of  com  bud 
all  at  once. 

"  May  ayt/ttiray,  when  the  corn  is  laid  up  in  the  granariea. 

"  June  yiiti  raytt»\  '  feast  of  the  sun,*  on  account  of  the 
vinter  solstice. 

"  July  ania  siiua,  when  the  sun  shines  like  brilliant  copper. 

"  August  ccapac  siiua,  strong  suushino. 

"  October  nyamnrca,  when  the  sun  comes  into  a  southern 
direction,  where  Aucamarca,  a  province  south  of  Cuzco,  is 
situated. 
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NovemT)er  cmpar  rai/mi,  prinnipal  turn  of  thfi  sun. 

*'  December  raymi,  great  feast  of  the  summer  solstice.* 

"  As  yet  I  have  not  found  any  namn  for  September  men- 
tioned  in  any  of  the  Khechua  vocabularies  or  other  printed 
works, 

"The  Peruvian  Indians  only  had  a  very  few  species  of 
domestic  animals,  which  were  kept  only  for  thoir  fleeces,  such 
as  the  Ihma  and  alpaca,  whilst  the  vicuna  and  huanaco  roamed 
over  the  immense  table  lands,  and  funned  now  and  then  the 
objects  of  tlie  royal  hunting  B^wrt  or  chacu.  They  bad  dogs, 
a/fco,  and  distinguished  them  from  the  fox,  aiok.  The  natural 
astuteness  of  the  latter  must  have  been  observed  by  them,  ua 
tbey  call  a  thief  atok-iiwiy  a  cunning  or  sly  roan  atok-hinOt 
and  cunning  ntok-mij.  Though  they  hud  no  idea  of  the 
science  of  natural  history,  tboy  gave  convenient  names  to 
several  species  of  wild  animals.  For  instance,  they  called  a 
moukey  cimllu,  *  the  happy  or  funny  one.'  The  word 
otoruiwti  means  a  panther.  But  it  would  be  writing  a  dic- 
tionary wore  we  to  give  all  the  names  for  the  different 
claaaes  of  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  trees,  flowers,  and  herbs 
known  and  named  by  the  Indians,  who  were  eiact,  if  not 
scientific,  observers  of  nature,  the  productions  of  which  they 
applied  not  only  to  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  but 
also  to  the  medical  art,  in  which  some  of  the  Indians  had 
groat  skill.  They  understood  also  how  to  uae  poisons,  mm, 
extracted  from  several  plants  and  animals. 

"  Without  quoting  the  Spanish  historians,  only  by  refer- 
ence to  the  abundance  of  expressions  and  still  existing  words, 
we  might  give  a  very  detailed  account  of  Peruvian  civiliza- 
tion in  the  times  of  the  Yncas,  and  could  provo  that  this  nation 
was  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace,  as  well  as 
of  war,  and  that  their- moral  character  was  at  least  aa  high 
or  even  higher  than  that  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Germaniaj 
which  Tacitus  has  described,  not  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view." 


'  Tlita  lirt  of  mnnths  is  tha  eane  »  lliat  given  liy  Rivero  f^ntiq,  ttrj, 
diffen  from  tboM  In  Uolina  (MS.)  and  V«la»co.— C.  E.  H. 
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Rrmark*  oh  Mr.  r<m  Bocek's  Pajter  on  the  Qnichua  Lanfftiag^ 
by  Clem^nU  B.  Markhatn. — "  The  foUowiog  remarks  havo 
occurred  to  me,  after  reading  Mr.  von  Bocck'a  paper.  Iq 
stodring  sacb  a  language  us  Q.iuchua,  with  the  object  of 
jadging,  by  its  means,  of  the  intcllectutil  progress  of  the 
people  who  spoke  it,  the  peculiar  circumstaQces  cooQected. 
with  it  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  in  view. 

"  "When  the  Spaniards  discovered  Pern,  the  Tnoas  bad  ea- 
tablished  a  vast  empire,  which  included  several  distinct 
sationalitica  speaking  different  languages;  aud  their  poU^ 
was  to  introduce  their  own  btnguage  into  all  tho  conquered 
proTinces.  The  consoqueuces  were  twofold.  The  langoages 
of  the  conquered  peoples  were  more  or  less  obliterated,  and 
many  of  the  words  belonging  to  them  inevitably  ff^uml  their 
way  into  the  so-called  Quichua,  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors. 

"  iienee,  in  order  to  arrive  at  useful  and  reliable  results,  it 
is  necessnr)'  to  study  not  only  Quichua,  but  what  is  left  to  us 
of  all  the  other  langungeti  within  the  limits  of  Tnca  conquests, 
and  to  institute  a  searching  comparative  investigation.  If 
this  is  not  done,  ideas  and  words  will  be  attributed  to  tlie 
Tncas,  which  really  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  conquered 
nations,  and  the  result  will  be  a  confusion  which  will  prevent 
any  real  advance  in  knowledge. 

"The  Empire  of  the  Yncas  consisted  of  five  clearly  defined 
tribal  divisions,  four  following  the  line  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
the  fifth  on  the  sea-coast.  The  first  Included  the  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  the  seoond  (called  by  the  Yncas  Chinch'^ tj-nuym) 
embraces  Xortheru  Peru ;  the  third  is  the  cradle  uf  the  Toes 
rare,  with  Cuzco  in  its  centre;  the  fourth  comprises  the  basin 
of  Lake  Tltieaca,  inhabited  by  the  Collas  (orroneoosly  called 
Ajmaras) ;  and  the  fifth  is  the  coast  region.  The  languages 
in  the  four  mountain  divisions  were  closely  allied,  and  had 
the  same  grmmmaiioat  construction,  though  their  vocabnlariea 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  different.  But  on  the  coast  there 
was  a  civilized  people  pre^nons  to  the  Ynca  conquest,  with  aa 
entirely  distinct  language,  which  Is  now  nearly  lost  There 
is  one  aacioit  'Arte '  or  grammar  of  it,  a  short  voeabulorv. 
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and  words  may  be  gathered  here  and  there  from  the  notices 
of  old  writers. 

"It  will  thus  be  ae>en  that  great  care  must  bo  taken,  in 
atudying  Ynca  civilization  by  the  light  of  language,  to 
eliminuto  the  foreign  ciL-menta  which  had  crept  into  it. 
Thia  is  no  eaay  task,  and  only  very  alight  progress  has  aa  yet 
been  made  in  its  execution. 

"As  an  example  of  the  necessity  for  this  care,  I  may  refer 
to  ilr.  von  Boeck's  linguistic  account  of  Peruvian  religious 
ideas.  He  tcUa  us  that  Puchacamnc,  the  Peruvian  '  Maker 
of  tho  'World,'  had  a  father  named  'Con.'  This  is  a  complete 
misconception.  The  religion  of  the  Yncas  was  the  worship 
of  tho  elenionta,  of  ancestors,  and  of  the  idcala  or  souls  of 
natural  objects.  They  had  ancestral  gods  called  Tfna}uteaitri, 
a^ud  Aftcsi-  Uinicoc/ia,  to  which  such  attrihutea  as  pac/ta-camac 
(creator  of  the  world)  and  pacha-t/nchachic  (teacher  of  the 
earth)  were  given  in  their  prayers.  But  there  was  no  Ynca 
god  Paehacamac. 

"  When  the  Yncas  conquered  the  valleys  on  the  sea-coust, 
they  found  a  highly  revered  temple  dedicated  to  the  chief 
god  of  the  coast  people,  and  they  gave  tho  place  the  name  of 
Paehacamac,  as  the  abode  of  the  creator  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  tho  religious  belief  of  the  conquered  race.  But 
tho  word  Con  is  not  in  the  Qnichua  language.  It  belongs  to 
the  language  of  the  eoant.  This  rout  Con  is  the  term  for  the 
deity,  or  for  anything  sacred,  in  the  languajic  of  the  coast,  ita 
derivatives  being  Cotitnit/a  and  Conopa,  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Quichuan  language.  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
the  woid  Htiaca  mentioned  by  Mr.  von  Boeok  is  strictly 
Quichuan,  tind  mcauN  a  god  or  sacred  thing. 

"I  have  mentioned  those  words  rcprttaenling  religious  ideas 
to  show  the  great  care  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion, 
and  that  successful  progress  can  only  be  made  by  a  parallel 
study  of  tho  different  languages  which  existed  within  the 
empire  of  the  Yncaa.  Similar  instances  of  confusion  might 
be  adduced  as  regards  the  words  belonging  to  the  Colla 
(improperly  called  Aymara)  language,  which  have  crept  into 
Qoidiua  dictionaries,  and  vies  versa.     The  subject  is  indeed  a 
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large  and  rery  interesting  one,  which  ooald  not  be  adequately 
diiKUS^ed  in  a  few  desultory  sentences. 

"I  will,  therefore  conclude  llies©  brief  notes  by  expressing 
art  opiniou  thut  Mr.  von  Bueck  bus  illustrated,  iu  a  very 
interesting  manner,  the  way  in  which  a  complete  social 
hiatoryof  a  peoplemaybe  derived  from  a  careful  examination 
of  their  vocabulary.  Ity  this  means,  the  author  of  the  \yaper 
has  given  uh  a  good  general  idea  of  the  advance  which  the 
Peruvians  had  made  towards  civilization,  in  the  same  way  as 
Mr.  A[ax  Miiller  has,  by  collecting  the  various  allusions 
oontaincd  in  the  hyiiins  of  the  Rig- Veda,  dra\vn  us  n  vivid 
picture  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  curly  Aryan 
tribe«  of  India." 

The  number  of  reports  this  year  bfing  so  much  less  than 
usual  calls  for  some  explanation.  The  reports  of  post  year* 
exhausted  so  much  nf  the  scanty  funds  of  the  Society  as 
rather  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  original 
papers,  which  must  always  be  the  main  object  of  a  learned 
society.  It  became  uecessurv,  therefore,  to  keep  them  within 
definite  limits.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, two  of  the  scholars  on  whom  I  relied  were  unable  to 
carry  out  their  engagements,  so  that  the  reports,  which  I 
calculated  would  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space  allotted  to 
this  Address,  shrank  to  their  pre«ient  narrow  limits.  It  moit, 
however,  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Cousins*  paper  on  Jfahgaty, 
which  apjjctirs  in  the  same  volume  of  Transnrtion:i!  as  these  re- 
ports {niiti;  pp.  283-315),  itself  fulriU  the  requirements  of  ft 
report  in  a  very  admirable  manner,  besides  its  other  merits, 
I  most  regret  the  absence  of  Dr.  Kotbing's  Teutonic  report, 
but  he  has  promised  us  one  for  the  next  Annual  Address, 
covering  the  three  years  that  will  have  elapsed  since  his  last 
one.' 


1  T  UV«  this  opjMirtiniitY  nf  addinjE:  )>j  nay  of  po«bicript  tbat  I  lur«  ODdtr- 
fekki'D  U}  edit  the  l>M  KnglUh  UroAiu  fmtn  the  liiihrrlo  inafccmihle  I^uilerdiilft 
WS..  whii'li  wii*  oipiKil  •ome  ynini  npn  nml  jwrtly  n-visiii  by  mv.  I  am  wian 
{irajpnriii;  a  collevtivf  rditiao  ai  Ibo  hietore  Alln-d  renuitu  of  our  1ui(;:ium(B, 
9bjirt«n.  KloBUuietf  tint  frnnriK^nta  nf  all  kiinl--^,  i^nii|H.-il  rh running ical I j  Mvord- 
Ing  to  diUMU,  logvltiflr  with  gmntiutioal  intriuliK^oiu  rati  pntri. 
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I  muiit  now  offer  my  best  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
scholars  who  Lave  so  disinterestedly  oome  forward  with  the 
reeults  of  thoir  own  special  knowledge,  both  for  myself  and 
also  ill  the  iiuiiie  of  tho  Society.  Also  to  those  mciubeni  of 
the  Society  for  whose  advice  and  assistance  I  am  especially 
indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this  Address.  Among  these 
I  must  3})cciuliy  lueution  our  adiuirublc  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr. 
Furuivall,  uud  Mr.  Oust,  us,  indeed,  1  bad  occasion  to  do 
lost  year  as  well. 

I  lastly  have  to  thauk  the  Council  and  ^lembera  of  the 
Society,  both  individually  and  collectively,  for  tho  uniform 
support  and  indtilgeuce  ihey  have  shown  me  during  the 
last  two  years.  1  have,  unfortunately,  not  been  ablo  to 
fill  this  Chair  so  often  as  I  could  have  wished,  but  t  have 
the  twofold  consolation  of  knowing  that  my  place  was  taken 
by  others  who  wore  in  many  respects  much  bettor  qualified 
to  preside  at  our  meetings  tlian  I  am,  and  that  I  mytwlf, 
although  ubeeut,  was  still  working  for  the  Society. 


so 
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Vlir.— SOUNDS  AND  FORMS  ok  SPOKEN  SWEDISH. 
By  Hbnky  Sweet,  Esq. 


RELATION    BETWEEN    SPOKEN    AND    WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE. 

Ik  Swedish,  as  in  all  civilized  languages,  we  must  dia- 
tuiguish  between  tho  writim  or  literary  and  the  spoken  or 
colloqaial  language.  The  divergence  between  the  two  is 
due  to  the  reteuliou  of  forms  in  writing  after  they  have 
either  been  1o6t  or  else  changed  in  speech.  This  retention 
of  older  forms  in  writing  ts  only  partial  and  does  not  extend 
ver}'  far  back,  for  otherwise  tho  written  and  spoken  forms 
would  diverge  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  two  distinct 
and  mutually  unintelligible  languages,  nut  vurieliee  of  the 
same  one.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  written  language  muat 
always  bo  based  on  the  spoken  language  of  aome  period  or 
other,  except  in  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  purely 
artificial  literary  forms  gain  currency.  Specially  literary 
forms  are,  therefore,  coUoqvia!  (irehiiimta — they  are  extinct 
eoHuquiuIisms  urtliiciully  preserved  in  writing,  and  if  em* 
.ployed  in  ordinary  speech  they  are  at  once  felt  to  be  what 
they  really  are,  anachroniaim. 

It  ie  evident,  therefore,  that  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
the  only  rational  way  of  treating  a  living  language  is  by 
basing  the  investigation  on  the  spoken  forms>  and  that  the 
same  principle  should  be  udopl«d  as  much  aa  possible  in 
the  study  of  its  earlier  periods.  Thus  the  prDseut  (Swedish 
orthography  represents  the  sounds,  not  of  the  ninetocxith, 
but  of  the  seventeenth  century  spoken  language,  and  most 
of  those  grammatical  funos  which  now  occur  in  the  written 
language  only,  were  in  common  use  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  seventeenth  century.  If,  therefore,  we  have 
grammars  of  the  spoken  languages  of  these  two  periods,  the 
literary  forms  of  the  nineteenth  century  language  will  be 
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explained  at  once,  whereas  if  our  study  of  the  present  period 
18  hased  exclusively  (aa  is  often  the  case)  on  the  literary 
language,  we  misa  entirely  those  spoken  forms  which  do 
not  happen  to  bo  represented  in  writing,  while  many  of 
the  literary  foriiiH  appear  aa  isolated  archaisms,  instead  of 
in  their  natural  surroundings. 

The  divergence  between  the  written  and  spoken  language^ 
is  of  different  kinds,  the  most  important  of  which  aro  1] 
phonetic,  S)  formal  (chiefly  inflectional),  and  3)  lexical. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  most  marketl  and  constant,  aai 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  all  the  literal 
Teutonic  languages  retain  the  spellings  of  the  first  few 
oenturies  after  the  invention  of  printing — at  least  in  their 
eesential  features.  The  divergence  between  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  a  living  language  depends,  therefore, 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  cluiuge  its  sounds  have  nnder^ 
since  that  period.  In  English,  for  instance,  such  a  word 
(wain)  is  atill  written  frmi?  because  the  original  pronuncia- 
tion (wiin),  which  the  spelling  vine  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent, was  preserved  long  after  the  introduction  of  printing 
and  the  consequent  fixing  of  tlie  orthography.  In  Gorman, 
on  the  other  hand,  original  long  (i)  was  already  diphtfaonf 
ized  when  the  orthography  began  to  settle  down  into  its 
present  form,  and  conaequoDtly  the  present  spelling  wan 
really  harmonizes  to  some  extent  with  the  actual  sound.  la 
Swedish,  lastly,  the  vowel  has  remained  unchanged  to  tha 
present  day,  so  that  the  unchanged  spelling  tin  agrees  entirely 
with  the  pronunciation.  The  comparison  of  the  preaeot 
spoken  sounds  of  Swwlish  with  their  spelling  is,  therefore,  to 
a  certain  extent,  equivalent  to  a  comparison  of  the  spoken 
Bounds  of  the  nineteenth  with  those  of,  say,  the  sixteenih 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Thus  original  initial  hr  and  hi 
in  such  words  aa  hring  (ring)  and  Amt  (what)  appear  in  the 
present  spoken  language  as  simple  (r)  and  (v),  the  (h)  being 
entirely  lost,  but  in  the  written  language  the  h  is  atill  pre* 
Berved  before  r,  although  lost  before  r  (as  also  before  I 
and  ii),  the  two  words  just  cited  being  written  ring  and 
hfod.     This  shows  clearly  that  sixtoeuth  and  seventeenth 
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century  Swedish  was  in  the  same  stage  of  development  as 
the  present  Eng-lish  as  regards  these  soundB,  for  ring  and 
head  correspond  exactly  to  the  English  (nq)  and  (whot). 

Formal  and  lexical  divergences  are,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  generally  much  less  marked  and  constant.  Thus 
£nglish,  wboae  written  and  spoken  languages  diverge  from 
each  other  more  than  any  others  in  Europe  as  regards  the 
Bonnds,  shows  very  slight  divergences  in  inflection.  In 
Swedish  these  relations  are  reversed,  the  divergence  between 
sound  and  s^mibol  being  in  most  cases  slight  as  coin])are<l 
with  that  in  English,  while  the  inflections  of  the  spoken  and 
literary  language  often  differ  widely. 

Ijexical  divergences,  by  which  different  words  are  employed 
in  literature  from  those  which  occur  iu  popular  speech,  are 
common  to  all  languages,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impo«siblo  to 
conceive  poetry  without  its  special  vocabulary,  whose  words 
convey  associations  of  their  own. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these  divergences  fall  under  two 
classes :  1)  necessary,  or,  at  least,  natural,  and  2)  superfluous. 
Diflereiicca  of  style  and  vocabulary  dependent  on  ditfcrcnee 
of  subject  and  treatment  belong  to  the  former,  the  divergence 
between  pronunciation  and  spelling  to  the  latter  class. 
Between  these  extremes  there  are  a  largo  number  of  diver- 
gences which  are  difHcult  to  classify,  e>^pLH.-iiilly  among  the 
inflections.  The  clif&culty  is  that  many  forms,  which  other- 
wise have  nothing  to  commend  them,  acquire  a  certain 
a»lhetic  expressiveness  from  being  associated  with  certain 
forms  of  expression,  especiiilly  poetical  and  liturgical.  In 
ordinary  prose  the  only  sound  principle  is  tu  abandon  all 
specifically  literary  forms  which  do  not  add  to  the  clearness 
or  expressiveness  of  the  language.  Tlius,  in  the  English  of 
the  last  century  the  form  *  hath  '  for  '  has  *  was  atill  kept  up 
in  such  phrases  as  '  the  author  hath  .  .  .  .  '  long  after  the 
/A-inflectiou  had  been  otherwise  abandoned,  but  as  it  is  not 
in  any  way  more  distinct  or  convenient  than  the  spoken 
'has,'  it  has  been  rightly  given  up  in  the  present  literary 
prose  language,  altlioiigli  still  preserved  in  poetry.  In 
Swedish,  however,  there  ore  a  largo  number  of  forms  and 
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oonBtmctions  which,  although  extinct  in  the  epoken  language, 
are  unirersally  kept  up,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  also  in 
ordinary  prose — in  the  latter  case  generally  without  any 
apparent  advuiitage. 

In  treating  of  an  actual  living  language  wc  ore  confronted 
by  tho  troublesome  question,  which  form  of  it  shall  we  bosa 
our  study  on?  This  difficulty  is  not  raised  as  long  aa  vo 
confine  our  attention  to  the  written  language,  in  which  tbo 
extremest  divergences  of  pronunciation  are  concealed  under 
a  delusive  uniformity  of  symbolization.  But  when  we  come 
to  investigate  tho  facts  which  underlie  that  symbolization* 
we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  local 
divergence.  Even  when  we  have  narrowed  our  6eld  as  much 
08  poBsiblc,  by  excluding  the  speecb  of  the  uneducated  in  the 
shape  of  '  vulgarisms  *  and  '  dialects/  there  still  remains  the 
fact  that  tho  speech  of  the  educated  themselves  varies  con- 
siderably in  difiercnt  parts  of  the  country.  Even  in  highly 
centralized  England  and  France,  northern  and  southern 
speakers  really  have  different  dialects :  an  Edinburgher'a 
sounds  and,  to  a  \&ts  extent,  his  grammar  and  Tocabulary, 
dilfer  from  those  of  a  Londoner,  however  much  the  difference 
may  have  been  toned  down  by  education,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  Parisian  as  contrasted  with  a  Marscllais.  la 
Sweden  these  distinctions  are  much  more  marked,  owing  to 
the  great  influence  of  the  popular  dialects,  the  extent  of  the 
couiitr}',  and  the  defectiveness  of  its  communicatione.  The 
Swedes  themselves  often  say  that  they  have  no  (Viksspraok) 
or  standard  language,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  much  lees 
uniformity  among  educated  $wedea  than  there  is  among  edu- 
cated Englishmen  (excepting  Scotchmen).  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  mere  fact  of  educated  Swedee  from  the  most  remote 
provinces  being  able  to  communicate  with  one  another,  while 
the  peasants  of  the  same  provinces  would  not  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  understand  a  word  of  each  other's  speech,  proves  that 
there  must  be  some  common  standard  at  which  all  educated 
speakers  aim,  and  the  fact  that  their  pronunciation  still 
retains  enough  dialectal  peculiarities  to  betray  their  locah'ty 
merely  shows  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  attempt 
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The  onl^  way  to  answer  the  question,  what  is  this  common 
ataudard  ?  would  be  to  compare  the  speech  of  educated  peoplo 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  iiiid,  alXer  determining  the 
influence  of  the  local  dialects,  to  eliminate  those  elements 
which  are  common  to  educatt^  speech  everjTrhere.  Till  this 
is  done,  the  simplest  principle  is  to  take  the  educated 
language  of  the  capital  as  the  approximate  standard,  although, 
08  regards  Swedish,  the  want  of  centralisation  makes  it 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  so  strictly  as  in  the  case  of  Gnglisli 
and  French,  for  the  dialects  of  the  large  towns  in  Sweden 
have  much  less  assimilative  power,  so  that  couutr^'-born 
speakers  mure  easily  retain  their  original  peculiarities.  The 
principle  I  follow  here  is  simply  to  give  what  I  have  observed 
myself,  and  I  need  only  add  that  the  pronunciations  I  know 
beet  are  those  of  Upland,  Stockholm,  and  Sodcrmanlaod 
(soermlan),  Upland  being  the  province  immediately  nortb, 
and  Sodcnuaulaud  immediately  south,  of  Stockholm.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  dialect  of  Sodermanland  is  that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  ideal  lilerarj'  language. 

The  main  diWsion  of  the  Swedish  dialecl«  is  into  '  upper ' 
(upsva-nsk),  including  those  just  mentioned,  and  '  south ' 
(syydsviensk).  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  very 
marked  even  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  educated. 

SOUNDS. 
DesoriptioD. 

VOWKLS. 

In  writing  Swedish  phonetically  I  employ  my  Broad  Roraic 
notation,^  and  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  elementary 
vowel'souuds  in  the  following  order :  a ;  o ;  i,  e,  «e,  (ae) ; 
n,  o,  0,  (ao) ;  y,  a,  m,  (oe).'  Each  long  vowel  follows  im- 
mediately after  its  short.  To  each  of  theao  Broad  Romic 
symbols  wilt  be  added  the  more  precise  Narrow  Homio '  one, 


>  S«e  my  JlmJAook  of  PSmntitt  (CUreodon  rran.  Oxfeid.  1877.) 
'  Tlio  (••)  «rbi«h  folium  ImmMlulolT  afhj-  US  tnd  thai  whieb  foUom  (y)  v* 
two  diltcreDl  *ouidi  ■>  Ncrrow  Kouic  («ti)  uia  (»)  nrpectiTelT. 
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together  with  the  doscription  of  the  sound  in  ^fr.  Bell's 
terminology,  as  modified  in  my  Handbook.  Whenever  Narrow 
Homic  symbols  are  employed  elsewbore,  they  are  enclosed  in 
[  ],  whenever  neceasai-y  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  Broad 
Romic  ones,  which  are  enclosed  in  (  ). 

a  {a:  mid-back- wide) :  man  (man)  '  man,'  fast  ffast)  '  firm,' 
batt  (bat)  '  hat.'  This  is  the  usual  English  vowel  in  '  father ' 
(faadho),  only  short.  The  unaccented  vowel,  as  in  e/tka 
('Belska)'  More,'  seems  generally  to  have  a  thinner  sound, 
like  the  forward  Danish  (^a) :  this  is  clearly  marked  in  the 
Sddcrm.  pronunciation,  where  the  unaccented  (a)  often  seems 
almost  as  front  as  the  English  («-}  in  '  man.' 

The  Norwegian  (a)  is  distinctly  low,  =  (a),  like  the  Sw.  (aa). 

aa  (fta  :  low-back-wide)  :  staf  (stiutv)  '  staff,' titga  ('taaga) 
*  take,'  sak  (sank)  '  affair.'  This  sound  varies  in  both  direc- 
tions, approximating  sometimes  to  the  mid  [a],  soitictimes  to 
the  narrow  [v).  I  have  very  rarely  heard  this  deeper  pro- 
nunciation, but  most  Norwegians  agree  in  considering  the 
Swedish  (aa)  to  be  deeper  than  their  own,  which  is  certainly 
(/w).  The  Banes  are  generally  unable  to  pronounce  the 
Swedish  (aa),  substituting  tlieir  own  (^aa),  wliieh  is  nearly 
((wp) — the  long  of  the  English  vowel  in  *  man/ 

B  (eh  :  mid-tiiixed- narrow) :  hattre  ('bffitra)  '  better,*  sakei 
('saaksr]  'aitairs.'  The  regular  unaccented  vowel  in  all  the 
Teutonic  languages  except  Icelandic  and  English. 

i  (i :  high-frout-narrow) :  ilia  ('ilia)  '  ill,'  fisk  (fiak)  '  fish/ 
dricka  (drikka)  'drink,'  mitt  (mit)  'mine'  neuter.  This 
sound  is  unquestiomibly  narrow  in  the  Soderml.  pronuncia- 
tion^ which  seems  also  to  bo  the  general  Upper  Swedish  one. 
13ut  the  wide  (i)  certainly  occurs  lu  educated  speech,  and 
many  of  the  dialects  have  both  (i)  and  (J)  in  different  words, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant,  as  in 


_  1  The  Bcconla  f)  uii)  0  before  polprllabic  words  denote  tlie  otunpouiMl  aai 
ittnplfr  tooet  resportiTo)j[,  w  dcwribetl  below.     AU  monosjiliblw  hATe  f),  vfakfc 
don  not,  therefore,  m^uirv  to  be  written  before  them.    The  |>ouit,  w  id  ?«■ 
indicfttM  ttrGM  bn^'nnuig-  nn  the  pT^cmding  muikI.     Soroiidar5  secent  ii  UK  . . 
br  (0,  M  in  (iiTidanttaiip).  wriMt-n  (iuidaat:iiafr}  tho  (•)  beinjf  omittod  whn 
onial  itraM  f&Ua  dq  the  tint  EjUable  of  a  word.     (■)  tt/art  m  imti,  ' 
Mnteitca^treM,  or  rai]tha«w,  u  in  {gtM  '|»o). 
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T)iinish,  which  almost  alwaya  has  (i)  before  nasaU,  and  ia 
other  ctt8e«  as  well.' 

ii  (ii);*  vi  (vii)  *  we,*  is  (iis)  'ice,*  rite  ('riita)  'draw.* 
This  Towel  ia  often  formed  with  Buch  strong  compreasion  as 
to  amount  really  to  a  buzzed  consonant,  which  is  especially 
noticeable  between  stops,  as  in  tid  (tiid)  *time.'  It  some- 
limes  ends  in  a  breath-glide,  as  in  r  (iiii)  *iii,'  the  glottis 
being  opened  at  the  moment  of  relaxing  the  position ;  but 
this  is  only  occasional,  not  constant  as  in  Icelandic. 

e  (e:  mid-front-uarrow) :  begiir  (bej'aer)  'desire,'  eld  (eld) 
'fire,*  hvem  (vera)  'who.'  skepp  (shep)  'ship.'  This  sound 
has  the  strict  mid  position,  and  is  never  raised  towards  (i),  as 
in  French,  and  still  more  in  Danish.  In  the  Stockholm  pro- 
nunciation there  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate  (e)  altogether,  (i) 
or  (fie)  being  substituted  for  it,  so  that  (shcp)  becomes  (ship) 
or  (shjcp),  and  (eld)  becomes  (ild)  or  (il). 

ee  (ee):  tre  (tree)  'three,'  mer  (meor)  *more,'  sten  (stoen) 
'atone.'  In  the  Stockholm  and  Upland  pronunciation  (ee) 
opproximatc-8  rather  to  (ac),  probably  by  partial  widening. 

ee  (a;:  low-front-narrow} :  varre  ( va^rra)  '  woi-se,'  farsk 
(f!e«k),  sjelf  (ahielv)  '  self,'  beat  (luest)  '  best.'  Before  (r)  thia 
vowel  is  specially  low  und  broad,  and  before  the  inverted 
consonants,  as  in  (fao^k),  it  seems  to  be  formed  with  a  simul- 
taneous partial  anticipation  of  the  position  uf  the  following 
inverted,  the  point  of  the  tongue  being  turned  upwards  and 
backwards  towards  tho  (4.r)  position.  This  effect  is  still  moro 
noticeable  in  the  long  (ae).* 

ae  {assa) :  bar  {hoor)  *  here,'  jem  (jaen)  '  iron,*  vard,  vorld 
(vaerf)  'worth/  'world.'  (tDte)  oocura  only  before  (r}  and 
the  inverteds. 

ae  (« :  mid-front* wide) :  val  (vael)  *  well/  grds  (graea) 
*  grass/  tjena  ('caena) '  serve.*    In  the  Stockholm  and  ITplond 

1  In  tli«  Handbook  of  Fbottiti«  I  Iuts  oHiiiDed  (i)  nnd  (v)  a*  tb«  mraul 
•oand*.  on  thv  aUvatrtlL  at  im  indiTithial  pronimdftUou,  >Ubtiugh  ereu  iu  this  odb 
I  *e«ni«d  occuthDiuIlT  U>  hrar  Our  narrow  uoods  tdao.  It  mtul  be  remembered 
th*!  tbere  ore  Yohoiu  degrcM  of  narrowing  poutble. 

*  TtiF  di«fnpt;gtu  uf  tlio  i>liurt  ik^ply  nUu  U>  Uiu  loog  Towrb,  uu]e«  tlui  Utter 
are  meciaUj  (IwcribiMl. 

'  1  tuiTe  hntrd  this  retrACtivA  lutHliflcAtiQD  in  the  AlleinpU  of  Swede*  to  pro* 
noanue  the  £. '  air'  etc. 
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pronunciation  this  Bound  is  completely  levelled  under  (ee). 
but  the  distinction  is  strictly  preserved  in  Soderml.  and  in 
South  Swedish  generally. 

u  {u,:  partially  rounded  high-back-narrow) :  ung  (uq) 
*  young/  Icnng  (kaq)  'king,'  full  (ful)  'full.'  hustru  ('huslru)' 
'wife/  bubbia  ('bubla)  'bubble/  This  vowel  was  wrongly 
analysed  by  me  in  my  Handbook/  and  it  was  not  till  I  bod 
been  some  time  in  Sweden  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  ordinary  European  [u]  with  the  inner  (cheek-) 
rounding  retained,  but  with  the  lips  more  open,  seemingly  in 
the  low-round  jjosiliou  of  the  English  vowel  in  '  fall.'  That 
the  position  is  really  the  high-back  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Swedes  have  no  great  difficulty  in  acquiring 
the  normal  [u],  which  differs  from  their  (u)  only  in  being 
formed  with  narrower  lips.  The  Norwegians,  on  the  other 
band,  whoso  (u)  is  the  bigh-mixed  [uh],  differing  from  their 
(uu)  only  in  quantity,  and  not  a  back  vowel,  have  no  idea 
of  the  high-back  position,  and  consequently  have  great 
difficulty  in  imitating  the  general  European  [u],  subati- 
tnting  their  own  close  [o']  for  it.  To  an  English  ear  (u,) 
sounds  intermediate  to  the  (u)  of  '  full '  and  the  (o)  of  '  but.' 

The  South  Swedish  dialects  preaerve  European  [u]. 

This  Swedish  (u)  is  of  great  interest  to  English  phone- 
ticians, as  it  probably  represents  the  intermediate  stage 
between  the  present  mid-baek-narrow  (b)  in  '  come  '  and  the 
older  [u].  This  a-priori  probability  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  seventeenth  century  phonetician 
WaUis  (EUis,  Early  English  Pronunciation,  p.  173).  Mr. 
Ellis  sums  up  his  statements  as  follows :  ^  "  Wallis  nil 
the  aperture  of  the  lingual  passage  grow  smaller  at  ihi 
back  for  d  (as  in  Jail) ^  e  femtHinfy  II  (as  in  eotti*)^  the  first 
being  (oo)  with  the  greatest  depression,  and  he  baa  an  action 
of  the  lips  for  li.    This  ought  to  gtTB  (m,  «,  u)  for  the  three 

1  BelhTflvdiL 

■  Tfcwwgt  mj  tlhinptiBg  to  WmtifT  it  ^A  ^  Iwg  i— d.     I  lud  st  ■ 

•stEirMnod  (no  tlw  ttnara  vf  a  tbtt  nmefT^wiM  W  the  Swedish  mi „_. 

dNb^OlT  IdMtUtd  il  «&  (ih)— that  k.  di*lM«%w«dfah  («q)  idhf 

Sw  WT  g-twy  rfafm  S^mmd^  j  ».  I  han (ivm ^ Mocet  dMBsntin  ^ 
lbs  4  Jditiowd  y^im  t*  lh«  HraAovk. 

•  J  labrtitQlt  U][  ova  Us  Hr.  EIltt*a  ipabohL 
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sotindfi.  But  this  cannot  be  right  for  il,  because  Wallia 
dUUnguiahed  it  from  (u).  HoDce  wo  must  di§rcgard  tho 
lip  action  of  the  last,  and  write  (aa,  b,  v).  This,  however, 
is  scarcely  probable."  liy  the  assumption  thai  Wallis  waa 
describing  the  Swedish  [uj)  we  escape  completely  from  the 
dilemina.     The  following  eeem  to  have  beeu  the  stages  ; 

kum,  ku,ni,  kvni,  knm. 
That  is,  (u)  was  first  partially,  then  completely  unrounded, 
the   resulting   high -back -narrow  being  afterwards   lowered 
to  its  pre^nt  mid  position. 

uu  (uuh  :  high-mixed-narrow- round) ;  nu  (nuu)  'now,' 
fal  (fuul)  *ugly,'  bus  (huua)  'house,'  ut  (uut)'  *out,'  nthoa 
fuuthuus)  'out-house.'  Often  bu^.zed,  and  tinaUy={uuH). 
The  Swedish  (uu)  is  not  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  (yy), 
ft!  in  French  'lune.'  The  Norwegian  (uu)  sounds  muoh 
more  more  like  the  back  [uu],  and  is  probably  really  inter- 
mediate to  it  and  (yy)  in  position,  the  Swedish  sound  being 
the  advancod  [.uuh].  I  have  beard  the  Korsc  sound  from  a 
native  of  Xorrland. 

o  (o':  mid -back-narrow  with  high  rounding)  :  orm  (orm) 
'  serpent,'  blomma  ("blomma)  '  flower,'  oxe  ('oksa)  ' 01/ 
kort  (ko^)  '  card.*  The  Swedish  (0)  scorns  to  be  identical 
with  the  Banish  and  Nurse  one.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tongue  may  be  sometimes  raised  towards  the  high  position, 
bat  this  is  not  essential,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
sound  being  its  combination  of  the  normal  mid  position 
with  high  instead  of  mid  rounding — that  is,  with  the  round- 
ing of  the  normal  Euroj>ean  [u],  which  latter  it  resembles 
more  than  it  does  the  normal  (o)  of  German  and  Italian. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  normal  mid-rounded  (o)  is  common 
in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  roiv  ['vooro)  *tbey  were,' 
where  the  first  (0)  has  high,  tho  second  mid  rounding, 
taror  ('raaror)  'wares.''  In  loud  declamation  or  shouting, 
in  which  the  mouth  is  naturally  opened  widclicr,  the  same 
change  from  high  to  mid  rounding  odea  seems  to  take  place. 


'  Thu  «ru»  flntt  pointed  out  to  mc  hy  Prof,  Slonn.  The  Swede*  thetnMWi» 
do  not  tenia  to  ba  Awan  of  it,  becAiu«  of  tlmir  univeml  nufpronuocintiou  and 
owmmnwit  ignoranoe  at  the  Dorioal  (0)  in  ullior  lanpugH. 
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Hence  the  interesting  pronunciation  of  the  exclamatioa 
(hall'oo)  with  mid-rounded  (o),  even  when  pronouaced  in 
an  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  It  is  the  only  instance  of  normal 
(o)  in  an  accented  syllable. 

OO  (oo') :  bro  (broo) '  bridge,'  stol  (stool)  '  chair,'  bok  (book) 
'  book,'  kom  (kooN)  '  barley.*  Sometimes  buzzed,  and  some- 
times finally  (oou). 

O  (i)' :  low -back- wide  with  mid  rounding) :  torr  (tor)  'dry/ 
OSS  {o«)  'us,'  sommar  ('sammar)  'summer,'  kort  (kot)  'short,' 
topp  (top)  '  top.'  This  Towel  seems  to  be  opener  than  the 
North-Gorman  in  *  volk,'  which  is  certainly  the  normal  mid- 
back- wide-round.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  open  in 
sound  than  the  normal  [9]  with  low  rounding,  as  in  tho  £)• 

*  top,'  when  pronounced  distinctly.  When,  however,  the  K. 
vowel  is  formed  in  a  more  slovenly  and  muffled  way,  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  iho  Swedish  one.  On  the 
strength  of  theso  facts,  together  with  the  analogy  of  the  (oo), 
I  think  it  probable  that  the  Swedish  (a)  differs  from  the  E. 
only  iu  being  formed  with  mid  instead  of  low  rounding. 

ao  (os' :  low- back-narrow  with  mid  rounding) :  g&  (gao) 
'go,'  h&l  (h&oi)  'hole,'  blfist  (blaost)  'blast.'  grita  CgracM) 

*  weep,'  g&rd  (gaorf)  '  court'  This  vowel  clearly  lies  in  sound 
between  tho  normal  E.  [00]  in  *  haul/  and  the  normal  (00), 
as  in  German  '  hohl,'  which  lattor  the  Swedes  imitate  with 
their  abuonoal  (baol).  The  Norse  sound  is  identical  with 
the  Swedish,  but  the  Danish  one  is  (as  I  learu  from  Prof. 
Storm)  opener,  and  therefore  nearer  the  E.  (ao). 

y  (y:  bigh-frunt-narrow- round) :  styrka  (styrka)  'stretigth,' 
l3rfta  ('lyfta)    'lift,'  grym   (grym)   'cruel,'  flydde  ('flydda) 

*  fled,'  prrt.  What  has  been  said  about  tho  narrowness  of  (i) 
applies  also  to  (y).  "When  the  Swedish  (y)  is  compared  with 
the  French  «,  it  is  heard  to  approximate  to  (i),  which  Menu 
to  be  the  result  of  under- rounding.^ 

yy  (y>')  '•  sky  (shyy)  'cloud,'  frysa  Cfryysa),  blyg  (blyyg) 
'  shy,'  drypa  ('di^'j'pa)  '  drip.'  Often  buzzed,  (yy)  final 
becoming  (yyH).     The  approximatioD  of  (yy)  to  (ii)  and  of 


*  2Iotietd  aim  b;  Pnt  Outoa  Puu,  wbn  si  UpiftU  in  September,  1677. 
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[uuh]  to(yj')  iaan  xntorcsting  example  of  that  'verschiebung* 
which  is  80  common  in  vowel-sorics.  We  may  aafely  predict 
thai  the  next  changes  will  be  that  (yy)  passes  over  entirely 
to  (ii),  and  [uuh]  to  (yy).  At  present  [uuh]  and  (yy)  ore 
kept  apart  almost  as  much  hy  the  different  degrees  of  their 
rounding  as  by  the  diilerencc  in  position. 

0  {s :  mid -front- wide- round) :  foil  (fsl)  •  fell,*  moaa  (mas) 
*mice,'  dnska  ('anska)  'wish,'  hogst  (hakst)  'higheat.'  The 
wideness  of  this  sound  is  doubtful,  and  it  may  be  really  half 
narrow. 

ed  (99  :  raid- front- narrow- round) :  sjo  (shM)  '  sea,*  ol  (oal) 
'beer,'  dov  (daav)  'deaf/  soka  ("sooka)  'seek/  not  (nwt) 
'nuL'     Narrowness  often  doublfuL 

OS  (oo:  low-front-narrow- round) :  dorr  (dojr)  *door/  tiirst 
(iaxi)  *  thirst,'  dorren  (doen)  '  the  door,'  storta  ('stee^a)  '  fall.' 
Only  before  (r)  and  inverteds.  All  that  has  been  said  of  (fe) 
imder  the  same  circumstances  applies  also  here. 

oe  (oe) :  6ra  ('oera)  'ear/  bjdrn  (bjoe/i)  'boar/  shord 
(shoerf)  '  harvest.' 

The  diphthongs  are  (fei),  (oi),  and  (ai)  in  native,  together 
with  (ai),  fau)  and  (ecu)  in  foreign  words.  All  have  the 
etrosa  on  the  firat  element,  Tlie  glide  from  the  first  to  the 
second  clement  is  long  in  those  diphthongs  which  have 
the  first  element  short.  As  regards  tho  second  elements, 
the  (i)  is  very  close,  being  oft«n  buzzed,  sometimes  even 
ending  in  (h),  so  as  to  be  really  a  consonant,  and  there  is 
never  any  stopping  at  a  lower  position,  as  in  Kngli&h  and 
German. 

aji  (aji):  nej  (niei)  'no,'  siiga  ('saeia)  'say/  frajd  (fneid) 
*  fume.' 

oi  (oH) :  stoj  (stoi)  'noise,*  poike  ('paika)  'boy.' 

ei  (ai)':  droj  (drai)  'stay I'  nojo  {'naie)  'pleasure,'  hojd 
(baid)  '  height.' 

at  (ai) :  Mai  (mai)  'May/  svaja  ('araia)  '  flutter.* 

au  (au,)':  Augusti  (uug'usti)  'August.' 

e«u  (ceU|) :  Europa  (eeur'oopa)  *  Europe.' 

'  Or  («). 

*  1  KnwtUDea  tlioagbt  that  tlie  second  el«m«nt  •oundMl  man  Uk*  [oh]. 
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CONUKAMTI. 

h:  han  (ban)  'he/  hit  (hiit)  'hither,'  hota  ('hooUl" 
'  tlireaten.'  Often  stroogur  thim  iu  English.  Mr.  Lundell 
told  roe  that  his  (h)  was  formed  entirely  by  throat-friction, 
and  that  there  was  no  anticipation  of  the  position  of  the 
following  vowel,  aa  in  English,  where  (hii)  is  practically  a 
very  weak  (jhii). 

j:  ja  (jaa)  'yes,'  gifva  Cjiiva,  jee)  'give/  Ijua  (juua) 
'light/  varg  (varj)  '  wolf/  skoljs  {shaljs)  'is  washed/  Very 
close,  and  when  initial  often  pronounced  with  slight  front 
contact  at  the  beginning,  so  that  (jaa)  becomes  almost  (ojaa). 

r  (point-trill) :  rad  (raad)  '  row/  darra  {'darra)  '  tremble,' 
fara  ('faara)  'go,'  arr  (ler)  'sear,'  bar  (haer)  'here,'  verk 
(vrork)  'work/  (r)+con»onant  does  not  occur  after  a  long 
Towel,  a«  m,  etc.,  represent  single  inverteds.  (r)  ia  moat 
strongly  trilled  initially,  though  even  here  much  more  weakly 
than  in  Scotch,  French,  eto.,  least  so  when  final  after  a  long 
TOweL  ]t[edtid  (r)  not  followed  by  a  consonant  ia  necessarily 
doubled  after  a.  lihort  vowel,  which  brings  out  the  trill  more 
forcibly  than  in  the  final  (r)  of  drr. 

In  Upper  Swedish  (r),  followed  by  the  points  (1,  n,  d,  t) 
and  the  blade  (s),  draws  them  back  to  the  inverted  posiUoD, 
aAd  then  is  itwlf  dropped,  pr  rather,  aa  stated  under  (se)  and 
(ao),  partially  incorporated  into  the  preceding  vowel,  so  that 
the  comhinfttions  (rl),  (m),  (rd),  (rd),  (rs)  become  (I4.,  n+, 
d+,  14^,  84.),  or,  as  1  write  them  here  for  convenience,  (/,  n, 
dt  tf  «).  In  the  formation  of  these  consonants  iho  main 
element  is  the  shifting  back  of  the  position  to  the  nra  of 
the  palatal  arch,  the  inversion  not  being  apparently  very 
marked,  as  is  the  case  when  the  point  of  the  tongue  comes 
tatfiin  the  palatal  arch  with  its  lower  blade  striking  against 
the  teeth-roota.  However  the  Swedish  (t/),  etc.,  seem  to  be 
oi^n  distinctly  formed  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  The  (t),  of  course,  retains  at  the  some  time^ 
partially  at  least — its  original  blade  position,  although  the 
fact  of  the  tip  being  directed  so  much  upwards  and  back- 
wards naturally  tends  to  approximate  its  posilioa  to  the 
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point  one,  the  resnlt  being  that  (<}  closely  resomblea  t}ie 
blade-point  conaonant  (ah). 

Examples  of  the  five  inverteds  Are:  Karl  {kaa^  'Charlea,' 
bam  (baan)  'child,'  herde  ('hee^d}  'shepberd,'  svart  (sva/) 
'black,'  kors  (ko«)  'cross.' 

T\\e  stages  of  the  change  were  evidently  the  following: 
1)  untriUing  of  the  (r),  2)  ita  retraction  and  inversion, 
3)  chango  of  the  following  consonants,  and  4)  lo»9  of  the 
(r^.).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  normal  position  for 
(r)  is  fui'tber  back  than  that  of  (1),  etc.  It  was,  then, 
natural  enough  when  (r)  had  lost  its  trill  before  (1),  etc.,  to 
compensate  this  losa  by  exaggerating  ita  retraction. 

It  has  boon  already  remarked  under  (ae)  that  the  re- 
traction is  often  anticipated  hy  the  preceding  vowel.  It  i« 
this  which  makes  many  people  fancy  they  hear  a  distinct  (r) 
before  tho  i  in  (sva<),  etc. 

The  change  of  (rl)  to  (1)  seems  to  be  later  than  with  the 
other  combinations,  not  being  so  completely  can-ied  oat. 
Thus  hfrrlig  (magnificent)  may  be  pronounced  either  ('hsBrli) 
or  ('hae/i).  karkk  (love)  ia  now  pronounced  ('cae/eek)  or 
('coe/ek),  but  Weste's  dictionary  (1807)  gives  expressly 
t'cffirleek). 

These  examples  also  iUustratQ  the  tendency  of  these  in- 
verteds  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel.  This  lengthening 
is  in  many  cases  evidently  of  very  recent  dale,  for  Weste 
still  gives  a  short  vowel  in  such  words  as  ('heerfa),  only 
giving  longvowela  in  such  words  as  (baaji),  (koo»),  where  tho 
lengthening  is  old,  occurring  in  Danish  also. 

The  influence  of  (r)  extends  through  any  number  of  con- 
sonants in  immediate  contact,  not  ouly  in  the  same  word,  as 
in  (8hva^}=;the  German  name  '  Schwartz,'  banulig  ('baa/i«A) 
'  childish,'  but  also  in  different  ones,  as  in  hor  du  ('hWu) 
'hear  thou,'  with  shortening  of  the  original  (oe),  rdrt  ilonta 
bartt  (vao^  4/ax/a  baa?*)  'our  biggest  child.' 

(r)  does  not  exercise  any  influence  on  the  blade-point  (sh), 
because  (sh)  is  always  more  retracted  than  (s),  being  in  fact 
intermediate  to  the  blade  (s)  and  the  point  (r),  and  still  more 
because  (sh)  in  Swedish  is  generally  even  more  retracted  than 
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in,  other  languages  (see  below),  but  seems  to  be  someiimH 
dropped  itaelf,  as  in  marsch  (mash)  *  marchc' 

(r)  is  also  dropped  in  careless  speech  before  (c),  as  in/br^'ert't 
(FcBD'aena)  '  deserve,'  evidently  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  transition. 

In  South  Swedish  (r)  becomes  a  back  trill,  which  is  often 
weakened  almost  to  ft  vuwel,  and  the  iuverteds  are  un- 
known. 

1:  lo  (leo)  *  smile/  all  (al)  'all/  ilia  ('ilia)  'ill.*  Some- 
times  dental,  but  as  often  formed  on  the  gums  just  above  the 
teeth.  The  middle  of  the  tongue  is  less  hollow  and  nearer 
the  palate  than  tn  English,  so  that  it  has  the  same  (i)  quality 
as  in  French,  etc.  The  Swedes  are  apt  to  imitate  our  deeper 
toned  (1)  by  their  (/). 

In  the  Upper  Swedish  dialects  (1)  and  the  combination  n/ 
often  pass  into  a  peculiar  sound  intermediate  to  (1)  and  (r), 
called  the  '  thick  *  ^,  as  in  such  words  as  Upitain,  Jlicka,  gdrd. 
This  sound,  which  I  have  described  in  my  Handbook  (p.  24) 
as  (r+),  finished  off  with  a  single  strong  trill  or  flap  of  the 
tongue-tip  against  the  rim  of  the  palatal  arch,  is  sometimes 
exprcMed  by  such  spellings  as  herregdhi  for  /tenvgdrden 
('hEerragaor/sn)  'the  manor-house.*  In  the  literary  i^l 
(if'jool)  '  last  year,'  from  older  ifjord,  the  thick  has  pojased 
into  an  oi-dinary  (I). 

14-:  Kurl  (kaa/)  'Charles/  sadeeiirla  ('soedasoe/a)  *wag- 
taU.' 

sh:  ftohal,  sjal  (Rhaal)  'shawl/  sked  (sheed)  *  spoon/ sky 
(shyy)  *  cloud, '  usch  (ush)  *  fie  1 '  nisch  (nish)  '  niche.' 
Tends  often  to  retraction/  though  as  often  indistinguishable 
from  the  English  (ah).  From  many  Upland  and  Stockholm 
speakers  I  have,  however,  heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  labial' 
ized  (sh) — (shw).  According  to  one  Swedish  phouetieian,' 
some  affected  speakers  substitute  (s)  for  (sh),  making  (shaal) 
into  (wal).  In  South  Sweden  (from  Stnfiland  downwards) 
(sh)  passes  into  a  very  peculiar  sound,  in  whose  formation 

'  When  I  flret  cum?  to  Svedeiu  I  oftSB  Meiaad  ta  Iinr  in  (r)  before  fiiud  (ib), 
(niA),  luT  iiuuiicc,  su^soRting:  n/iA,  jut  u  (ku)  nggMtcJ  Aor«. 
'  J.  A.  A.,  Bidnig  ul  Sv«tij>ku  Sjudlara,  p.  20. 
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the  point  of  the  tongue  has  no  share.  I  have  of^en  imitated 
it  successfully,  but  am  not  so  familiar  with  it  aa  to  speak 
with  confidence  about  its  formation.  Its  main  feature  acorns 
to  ho  inner-  or  cheek-rounding,  the  cheek-passage  heing 
contracted  laterally  along  its  whole  length  and  the  lipa 
pouted,  without,  however,  being  specially  narrowed,  aa  in 
the  English  (wh).  The  tongue  ia,  at  the  same  time,  raised 
towards  the  inner  (jh)  position,  which,  supplier  tho  hiss- 
element  in  the  sound,  whose  pitch  is  between  that  of  the 
English  (sh)  and  (wh). 

b:  sex  (seoks)  'six/  lasa  flaesa)  'read.' 

a-)-:  iarsk  (fse^k)  'fresh,'  fui*st&  (fcefl/'ao)  'understand,' kors 
(ko«)  'cross.' 

V  (lip-tceth-Toice) :  tIss  (via)  'certain,*  lefva  ('leova)  'live,' 
sjelf  (shmlv)  '  self.' 

f:  fisk  (fiek)  'fish/  golf  (golf)  'gulf/  skaffa  ('skaflu) 
'  procure.' 

q  (back-nasal-Toioe) :  sftng  (soq)  *eong,'  sjuuga  ('shuqa) 
'sing,'  HJunku  ('ahuqka)  'sink.' 

H:  namu  (uumn)  'name,'  hrinna  (brinna)  'bum,'  kant 
(kant)  'edge.'    Position  as  with  {!). 

n4 :  herrn  (heen)  *  the  gentleman,'  stjema  ('shacrta)  'star,' 
barn  (biia«)  'child.' 

m :  min  (min)  '  mine,'  sam  (sam)  '  swam,'  uamn  (namn) 
'  name.' 

g:  gS  (gno)  'go.'  gitarr  (git-ar),  taga  Ctaaga)  'take,' 
Bgg  (a>g)  'egg,'  sSg  (saog)  'saw,'  bragd  (bragd)  'exploit/ 
Swedish  preserves  final  voiced  stops,  but  they  seem  to  be 
shorter  tliun  in  English,  and  to  have  a  stronger  breath  off- 
glide,  80  that  their  vocaUty  is  often  not  so  marked.  Some 
Swedish  phoneticians  (especially  licfHer)  consider  that  voice 
is  not  essentiHl  to  these  consonants  in  Swedish,  but  this 
view  is  not  shared  by  most  of  the  others. 

k:  kail  (kal)  '  cold,'  kisse  ('kisae) '  puss,'  skall  (skal)  *  shall/ 
tacka  ('takka)  'thank,'  tak  (tuuk)  '  rt>of,'  sagt  {sakt)  'said.' 
The  initial  voiceless  stops  havo  a  stronger  explosion  than  in 
English,  the  pressure  during  the  stop  itself  being  greater, 
as  in.  many  forms  of  North  Germau  prouunciatioiL     There 
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is,  however,  no  independent  etresa  on  the  breath-glide,  and 
conaoqacntly  no  true  aspiration,  such  as  nay  be  heard  in 
Danish,  Irish,  or  the  Indian  languages,  (a)  diminishes  the 
force  of  the  brealb-glide  after  the  following  consonant  (sk, 
Bt,  sp).  Compare  Danish  (tHaor),  (staox),  etc.,  ^  Swedish 
i&  (tao)  'toe,'  8t&  (atao)  'sUtnd.' 

0  (rjh,  jh,  tjh) :  kenna  ('ccenna)  *  know,'  kold  (oeld)  '  cold,' 
kyss  (cys)  'kiss,'  tjugu  ('cuugn)  'twenty.'  Many  Swedish 
phoneticians  {especially  Norren)  regard  this  as  a  simple 
sounds  (jh),  as  in  German  ic/i,  I  seemed,  however,  generally 
to  hear  a  stop- at  the  bpginning,  altliough  often  very  slight, 
aa  in  (ujoa)  for  (jaa),  described  under  (j),  and  I  found  that 
several  who  objected  to  my  epithet  *  compound '  were  quits 
ready  to  admit  the  pronunciation  (rjh),  with  stop  and  sibilaot 
formed  in  the  same  plaoe:  they  understood  'compound'  to 
imply  that  they  were  formed  in  different  places,  as  in  the 
English  (tflh).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  South 
Swedish  sound  is  comiwund  in  this  last  sense  as  well.  My 
repeated  hearing  of  the  prouunciution  of  Mr.  LundcU  and 
his  own  careful  analysis  of  the  sound  lead  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  South  Swedish  (c)  begins  with  the  blade- 
stop,  that  is,  a  stop  formed  in  the  (B)-po6ition,  not  merely 
with  the  tip,  followed  by  an  advanced  (jh),  which  is  a 
perfectly  easy  and  natural  combination.  The  e^ct  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  English  (tsh)  in  '  church.' ' 

d:  dal  (daal)  'valley,'  biidd  (bad)  'bed,'  leda  ('leeda)  'lead.' 
For  position,  as  also  for  that  of  (t),  see  under  (1). 

d4. :  hSrd  (haorf)  *  hard,'  vard  (vaerf)  *  worth.' 

t:  tam  (taam) ' tame,'  lott  (lot)  'lot,'  hitta  ('hitta)  '6nd.* 

tj.:  Bvart  (sva/)  'black,'  svSrt  (svao^  'difficult'  »«rf., 
kort  (koO  'short.* 

b :  bofc  (book) '  book,'  rubba  ('rubba)  *  diaturb,'  snibb  (anib) 
'comer.' 

p :  pS  (poo)  *  on,'  gripa  ('griipa)  '  seize,'  topp  (tap)  *  top.' 


'  8inc«  thfl  Aoxt  wm  written  T  hnxp  Itonrd  n  mnst  mnriced  (TJh)  from  a 
Sonih  8ire<le— Dr.  Wulff  nl  Liiml.  who  i*  a  natiTC  of  Goteborp.  Dr.  Wnlff 
cntirdjr  repodiuw  tbt  umpla  (jh)  proDunuatian,  wliicti  ho  coiuidBn  exdonrdj 
KofM. 
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Bepresentation. 

Instead  of  stibordinatiDg  the  symbol  (■o  the  sonnd,  &s  hus 
jusl  been  done  in  de]M:ribiiig  the  elemeutHry  fiouudfi  of  the 
lauffuage,  the  opposite  course  of  starting  from  the  letters — 
which,  118  already  remarked,  represent  the  sounds  of  au 
earlier  period — will  now  be  followed.  Tho  letters  will  be 
arranf^d  aa  fur  ae  possible  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
sounds  they  originally  represented  in  the  liStin  alphalwt, 
in  agreement  with  the  order  fallowed  in  the  preceding 
section. 

AVhen  the  correapondenco  between  symbol  and  sound  is 
perfectly  uniform  and  regular,  no  examples  will  be  given. 
Examples  will  be  given  in  those  cases  where  the  pronunciation 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  spelling,  such  as  «=(e)  instead 
of  the  usual  (ro),  or  (oe)  instead  of  (ce),  etc. :  in  such  caseo 
I  have  given  the  most  impurtant  and  common  of  the  6X> 
coptional  words. 

The  upeliing  I  give  is  that  still  generally  in  i^se,  not  the 
more  phonetic  one  now  being  introduced,  in  which  fjena  is 
written  tjaHa,  and  Nerike  is  written  Nterke,  etc.  These  in- 
novntions  will,  of  course,  offftr  no  difficulty  to  those  who  are 
ac([uainled  with  the  actual  pronunciation  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

As  rpgard»  quantity,  it  ina^*  auflice  at  present  to  state  thai 
vowels  followed  by  single  couijonants  are  long,  before  double 
consonants  or  consonant-groups  short,  double  written  conson- 
ants being  pronounced  double,  as  in  Italian,  when  preceded 
and  followed  by  vowels.  Note  that  the  doubling  of  a  and  m 
is  sometimes  neglected  in  the  written  language.  The  pro- 
nunciations given  immediately  after  each  letter  are  the 
regular  ones. 

Towti*. 

a :  (a),  (aa)  :  a/  (aav)  'of  is  often  (aov), 
i :  (t),  (ii) :  Unaccented  (i)  dropped  in  the  proper  name 
Kttrike  (nterks). 

6:  {«:),  (ee).     Some  have  (e);  belgon  ('helgon)  'saint,'  eld 
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(eld)  'fire;'  ledsen  ( lessan)  'annoyed;'  en  (en)  'one;'  bom 
(hem)  'home/  hrem  (vein)  'who;'  Teckft  ('vdckji)  'week,' 
t«ken  {'telclcan) 'sign;*  bredd  (bred) ' breadth ; '  hetta('hetta} 
'heat,'  HpeCfl  (spets)  'point;'  skepp  (shep)  'ship.'  Others Tary 
between  (e)  and  (ae),  such  &a  emr/kn  (etn''ellan)  'among-,*  enkel 
('eqk9l}  'simple.'  There  are  also  mnny  inBeotional  forma,  such 
BS  aeli  (set)  '  seen '  from  (see),  berctUl  (ber'ed)  *  prepared '  from 
(ber'eoda).  Observe  that  (ee)  never  occurs  before  (m),  being 
always  shortened  to  (e).  Some  have  (ae) :  der  (dacr) '  there/ 
c«rW  (vaei/)  '  world  ;*  (/>>/(•«/(  jaevulj 'devil ;'  (/Vwa  ('caena) 
'  serve ;'  tO'ekne  ( jaeknaj  *  scholar  ;'  mcil  (maed)  '  with  ;*  drl 
(daet)  *  it.'  Among  foreign  words  may  be  noticed  the  origi- 
nally Dutch  proper  name  dfi  Geer  (de  j"aer),  efer  (svaer) 
'sphere;*  pjea  'piece;'  c/ifl/ (shacf ) ;  Bremen  ('braeroan); 
the  proper  name  Edla  ('aedla,  ee) ;  ehenhoix  (aebduhjlts,  ee) 
'ebony.'  e  is  (ii)  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  de  (dii) 
'  they,'  and  sometimes  in  in-  (trii,  tree) '  three.'  Comparexi  / 
(aii)  *  see ! '  and  aiate  ('siiare)  '  aeer '  from  w  (see)  '  see.* 

a :  (to),  (ae), 

U:  (u),  (uu).  (yy)  in  ?/w/ (oyyv)  'thief/  V/«/-  (atyyr) 
'  stept mother).*  The  French  unaccented  u  and  ou  tn  wperb, 
(littpiifeiti,  iotip^  (sup'ee;  is  sometimes  (a),  somotimea  (y). 
digpui  is  always  (disp-yyt). 

o:  (o),  (oo).  The  following  ai-c  some  of  those  that  have 
(o);  orw 'snake,' /(jt/ 'quick  '  ((ot);  Aos  ' by/  osl  'cheese;* 
hon  'she/  oiid  'bad;'  fom  'empty/  bhmma  'flower/  tockfn 
('sokkon)  'parish/  oxe  'ox;'  godn  Cgots)  'estate/  Also 
Inflections  such  as  trodde  '  believed '  from  tro.  dotlrr 
*  daughter'  is  generally  ('dottor),  but  also  has  (oo) — C'doolw). 
TTeete  gives  also  (o)  for  kong  '  king  '  and  hlom^ier  (  blomatsr) 
'flower/  which  now  only  have(o).  (oo)  before  (m)  is  always 
shortened,  as  in  hma  ('lomma)  '  sneak.'  The  following  hare 
(ao) ;  kora  '  choose/  boreti  *  born/  sori  '  murmur  '  (aao/;;  koi 
'  coal,'  moltt  *  cloud,'  dofJc  pret.  '  hid ; '  o/rviM  '  above/  h^f 
'court/  hfta  'promise/  to/ca  'sleep/  do/' 'dull;'  iton  'aon/ 
koHung  *  king ; '  fogfl  ( faogol)  *  bird.'  Foreign  words :  eorp* 
(kaor),  f/owi^/y*(flaor6ens);  6nwA  (braoah) ;  atrqf  {%inf3S)i 
logiik  (laogisk);   noM  (naobal;  'generoua/     Others  have 
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(oo),snc)i as:  Jloiti  ('QooTs), sffott'a  (glooria);  komisk  (Tcoomisk); 
ewiex  (Icoodaiks).  honom  (him)  is  generally  (h3DnonO,  but 
also  (boonom).  honing^  -ttng  (boney)  ia  generally  ("hanniq), 
but  also  C'haonuq,  -iq).  In  the  dialects  the  o  of  AW,  etc.,  is 
generally  some  variety  of  tUe  low -mixed- wide- round,  a 
sound  between  (o)  and  {as),  and  is  thtis  distinct  from  the 
;/  of  kdl  'cabbage.'  In,  the  literary  language  the  two 
words  are  identic^,  although  the  grammars  still  assert  the 
distinction^ 

y:  (}')•  (yy)'  («•)  before  (r)  in  ktjrka  ('cwrka)  *  church,' 
Jyrtio  ('foD^i)  'forty.'  Final  y  in  foreign  names,  such  as 
Jmnyy  is  Bometimos  (y),  but  generally  (i) — (jseani) ;  toddy 
is  ('taddo). 

b :  (e),  (ce),  (aa),  (oe).  The  names  of  the  provinces  Oder-, 
VMter-gdllaiid,  are  often  pronounced  (-jyllau)  instead  of 
(-J9atlan(d) ).  w  in  Greek  and  Latin  names  is  (ee) :  Pkahan 
ph(euiciiikr={'(Qeh\x»),  {feu'iisisk).  (u)  m/urstiiga  ('fas^u)  'ante* 
room.'  In  the  present  Upper  Swedish  the  distinction  between 
short  (o)  and  (a>)  depends  entirely  on  whether  or  not  the 
vowel  is  followed  by  (r),  but  Weste  diatinguishes  strictly  be- 
tween the  close  and  open  vowels  before  other  oonaonants  as  well. 
He  always  gives  (as)  in  the  diphthong  iij  and  before  (r),  before 
nasals  in  ftyn  ;  rotm,  /om,'  njon  Mho  sea,'  att  "konjtt, /msUr, 
sondag,  soiuler ;  «i>/nn,  lomak,  before  other  Bounds  in  mjoik, 
toip ;  ntofvel.  In  all  other  words  (o).  Aa  regards  the  long 
vowel,  ho  makes  it  always  (.aa)  when  final,  and  generally 
before  (r),  although  the  following  have  (oa) :  ett  ora,  dt  ore, 
att  bora,  skor,  «kdrbjugg,  for  {=' vigorous,'  but  (<e)  in /6> 
'  for,'  etc.),  ntt  fora^  mur,  aft  kora,  att  bora  (befit).^  To  all 
the  others  he  gives  (oo)  except  the  following :  injijl  (aa,  oe) ; 
gro/re  (comparative) ;  ati  rona,  €kdn,  s'oncr  (plural),  groti,  ati 
krona,  en  kronika,  koii^  ;  grot. 

The  diphthongs  show  some  irregularities  in  foreign  words. 
Thus  August  (august),  Augmtus  (aug'ustus).  have  both  (au) 
and  (ao),  the  name  of  the  month  Aagtufi  (aug'usti)  having 


I  Both  wonda. 

*  But  r«  ior  (boer). 

'  Tbv  wonl  «(oiM  dous  oot  occur  ia  Westti't  tUctioaarj. 
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oa\j  (an) ;  aulotnografi  is  (afkobtagraTu).  Snubrly  m  «|/M 
(s!Tfra'u),  Zetu  («efs),  jaeudth-  (aevdo-). 

The  pronaticiAtion  of  e  and  o  in  end  and  deriTattre  syDaUaa 
requires  spcciu.1  notice.  Wo  will  begin  with  the  long  «  and  « 
in  the  accented  srllables  of  foreign  words.  The  foUoiwii^ 
wordft  have  the  regular  close  vowels  :  officer  (3ffi«*eer), 
k^pien  (kapt'een),  diet  (diee't),  pririUginm  (pnTil-eegjnm), 
tonor  (teo'oor),  kaioUk  (kat-ooUk),  idiot  (idioo't),  patriotitk 
(patrioo'tiak),  m^iod  (tnet'ood),  and  many  othera. 

(ae)  is,  however,  most  a«ual  before  (r),  aa  in  AtnM^tr 
(atmaaf-aer;,  yalar  (gal'aer),  karakter  (karaktacr) ;  mynUr 
(myat'aer)  baa  also  (ee) ;  (ae)  before  (m)  ia  system  (syst'mn). 

The  (aojs  are  much  more  numerous  : 

r:  ailegoriak  (alleg'aorisk),  korndor  (kdrrid'aor),  metafor 
(mctaf'aor).    The  paroxytonc  ttfntor  ('stasataor)  has  also  (oo). 

1 :  gonrlol,  hyperbol  (hypaerb'aol),  idol,  symbol 

▼  :  alkov. 

f:  filoeof  (filas'aof),  katastrof. 

m :  arom,  atom,  diplom,  aymptom. 

k :  epok  (ep*aok). 

g :  analog,  filolog  (fibl'aog). 

t :  aoekdot  (anekd'aot),  despot  (deep'aotj. 

d :  antipod,  episod,  both  having  also  (oo). 

p  :  metropolis  (met'raopolis),  mteroskop,  teleskop. 

Many  other  words  follow  the  analogy  of  thes&  Note 
especially  that  -ohg  is  always  (al*aog). 

We  will  DOW  consider  the  pronunciation  of  e  and  o  in 
QDoccented  8}'llables. 

«  in  the  prefixes  »•,  ge-,  be;  etc.,  ia  (e),  as  in  /tnwt  (em'oot) 
'  against/  geiar  (jevacr)  '  gun.'  When  it  follows  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  it  is  the  mixed  (a),  as  in  etuii  (ffinde)  *  end,' 
han^ke  Cbanska)  'glove/  papper  fpappor)  'paper,'  and  all 
inflections. 

0  is  (o)  when  final,  as  in  togo  ("toogo)  'they  took/  whence 
also  in  the  paaaive  iogot,  and  before  (g)  in  a/roff  (^aavog) 
'averse,'  idog  ('iidog)  'persevering,'  ymnog  ("ymnog)  'abun- 
dant.' Before  (r),  as  in  varor  ('vaaror)  '  wares/  annorlunda 
'otherwise/    doktcr    ('doktor),    humor    ('haumor),    martnor 
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(*marmor),  the  mid  rounding  is  very  marked,  and  perhaps 
(a)  may  also  bo  hoard.'  In  ar/voJe  ("arvooda)  'salary,' 
diakog  (ajlakoog)  Move,'  the  (oo)  seems  to  be  generally 
long.  In  all  othojr  caacs  o  ia  (a):  ogon  ('aagan)  *  oyes,' 
tionde  ('tiiondo)  'tenth,'  la^om  ('Iftagomj  'enough,'  udgoi 
('naogot)  'something,*  bishop  fbiskap). 

In  foreign  words  the  tendency  is  to  pronounce  medial  e 
as  (e),  the  final  c  bocomiug  the  mixed  (d).  (e)  occurs  not 
only  before  single  consonants,  as  in  eiemenl  (olem'SODt), 
^ekf  (ef  aekt),  but  also  before  compound  ones,  as  in  imjenior 
(inshoQ'joor)  'engineer,'  despot  (desp'aot),  tckle*i(utik  (ek- 
lesiast'iik),  indiskrelhn  (indiskret'ahoon),  rexpekt  (rea'poekt), 
wkreterare  (sekret'eerara),  and  even  in  such  words  as  etcetera 
(ets'eetora),  anekdot  (anckd'aot),  JUgmatUk  (flegmoatisk), 
where  the  consonants  must  necessarily  be  divided  between 
the  two  syllables.  The  last  word  has  also  (te).  a  and  the 
French  ai  are  also  (e)  in  prahende  (preb'tende),  satHon 
(aes'oq).  <  before  a  final  consonant  is  often  (te)  instead  of 
(d)  in  foreign  words,  us  in  Arimtoielea  (arist'^ootsLras),  Daniel, 
JeruMlem,  Moses. 

0*  00  the  contrary,  is  very  frequently  represented,  by  (o), 
even  before  sioglu  consonants,  OHpecially  in  more  familiar 
words,  and  in  rapid  speech. 

Among  those  that  take  (o)  may  be  noted  all  in  -ologi,  suoh 
88  geologi  (jeabg'ii),  and  many  with  o  before  nasals,  as  ia 
ekotiomi  (okonamii),  motwioni  (monaton'ii),  komedi  (kamed'ii). 
Other  examples  are  kolosml  (koloss'ual),  filosof  (tibs'auf),* 
offentUg  (of-ncntli)  '  public,*  koketteri  (kokffittor'ii),  hotel 
(hoticl),  motion  (mat'slioon). 

The  following  are  examples  of  those  that  keep  (o) :  morai 
(moraal),  decent  (dos'sent),  o/anilig  (of'antii),  professor  (prof- 
^aassor),  botanik  fbotan*iik),_/ft/ro/  (fod'raal),  kopia  (kop'iia). 
hombaH  (bombast)  follows  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
native  words*  in  (-om),  suoh  as  torn. 

There  is,  however,  much  flucLuution. 

(o)  generally  appears  before  a  final  consonant,  as  in  Jakob 
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Cjaakob),  kao^  (koaos).     Sahtmn  is,  however,  ('saalomon), 
ftlthough  ('saalomou)  is  given  by  Weato. 


CoKIOXAXTI. 

h*  Dropped  (or  rather  assimilated)  afUtr  (k)  in  some 
words,  such  ns  Stockhohn  ('Btokkolm),  bokhdUare  ('bokkallard), 
'  bookkeeper.' 

hj  :  (j).     hjclm  (jffilm)  'helmet,*  hjul  (juul)  'wheel.' 

hv:  (v).     hvad  (voad)  'what,'  hvem  (vem)  'who.' 

j.  Jul  (juul)  'Christmiw.'  njuta  (ojuuta)  'enjoy.'  fsh) 
iu  many  French  words :  boujour  (boqsh'uur)  '  frock*oo&t,* 
journal  (shurraol),  Julio  ('shyli), 

r. 

1.  Dropped  in  knH  (kaar)  'man'  and  eerid  (vaof/)  'world.' 
The  name  Kari  is  (kaa/). 

IJ :  (j).  Only  occurs  before  u:  Ijus  (jnus)  'light,'  Ijnm 
(jam)  'lukewarm.' 

8. 

^]  (si,  fliij) :  (sh).  sjiil  (shael)  'soul.'  sjuk  (shuuk)  'sick*; 
iiKJa  ('iBshsha)  '  forge,'  vyssja  ('Tysfaaha)  'hush.'  So  also  in 
the  combination  (»)ti  when  the  i  =  (j),  generally  in  foreign 
vorda,  such  aa  mmeti  (ash's}!)  '  plate,'  and  eapocially  in 
fiuch  words  as  dintion  (divbh'oon),  paamon  (paah'ooo). 
Ilenee  also  in  A'=(k8J),  as  in  Wexii  ('Tsekshw),  r^/tAnM 
(nflnkili-ooa). 

ak:  (sk).  (sh).  (sk)  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ftfUr  aU 
iTowels,  and  initially  before  buck  vowek:  eakar  faaakar) 
'things';  skal  'shall.*  (sh)  initially  before  front  voweU: 
skina  ('shiiua)  'shine,*  skepp  (a^vp)  *shipw*  sky  (shyy) 
'elood,*  sjo  (shM)  *sea.'  Irr^«hr(sh)  in  wfiiirfo  ('nueo- 
nidui)  *  human  bejng,'  and  in  the  forogn  tkwrhkom  fahar- 
hftkan)  'soaHst,'  mmnkmlk  fmarshalk)  'stowud,'  ariiJndta 
r«<d)akka)'artiehok«u'  Imgular  (ak)  in  iUWtfr  C kanaka) 
*glDT0.'  and  the  foraign  atea  (skite)  ■afcotefa.'  2fote  also 
k^t^itkfrm  (k^fisk-ecra). 

a^:  (ah).    «^iil^(ahaata),*8boot,'aitr«^r«bote) 
«^ :  (sh).    sctjenia  CshneHa)  <  star,'  etjab  (^dnela) 
a(N|^  ia  pmMMDead  (styyr-)  and  oftsM  written  fi^f-  (see 
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under  u).  tti  in  ChrixUan  Ckrishshan).  sig,  where  (7=(j), 
in  Vfstffole  f  yicahahdota)  *  Westgoth,'  OatgbU  ('ashshMta) 
*  Eastgotb/  gditgifvnrtgdrd  ( jocslisbivargatK/)  '  inn/ 

The  foreign  8Ch  =  (Bh),  as  in  nchal,  iiuirjicJi,  piinach,  and  also 
in  natiTe  inturjectiona  such  as  itHeh,  k/aUch.  ao  =  (s)  iu 
««»,  scepter  ('sfflptar),  discipel  (die'ippalj.'  =(8b)  in  crescendo 
(kresh-'iendo),  koiirakscent,  /asm;  Tvminiseens. 

Z  :  (b).  zigzag  (siksak),  Berzelius  (bois'eeljus).  =(U)  in 
xkiaz  (skitsj,  in/errwxzo,  Nizsa,  and  others,  together  with  the 
proper  name  JIazelim  (hat'seeljus). 

v=(f}  in  ton,  as  in  Carl  con  Linui  (kaa^  fon  linn'ee),  and 
sometimes  in  tiol  (fioo-1,  vioo'l)  '  Tiolot.* 

f :  (f),  (v)=(f)  initially,  (v)  after  vowel  or  (r),  (1):  graf 
fgraav)  '  grave,'  aflas  ('aevlos)  *  strive  ' ;  arf  (arv)  *  heritage,' 
half  (hulv)  '  half.'  Irregular  (f  J  in  foreign  words,  such  as 
Adolf  f'aadolf),  Afi-ika  ('aafrika),  nymf,  golf  (golf)  '  gulf.' 
Also  in  the  native  name  Olof  ('oolof ),  in  which  Weate  still 
gives  (v).  The  foreign  Qiuttm  is  still  ('gustavj.  Initial 
^  is  (st)  in  afer  (svaer),  sjinx  (sviqks),  and  sometimes 
medially,  as  in  almosfer,  which  is,  however,  generally  (at- 
mosf'oer). 

fv^(T),  as  in  sofm  ("saova)  '  sleep.' 

ff=(ff),  as  iu  itoffit  ("sofik). 

n,  Dropped  in  the  combination  fgnt),  as  in  Ittgnt  (lu^t^) 
'quiet'  (neuter),  n  in  French  words  is  generally  (q):  brons 
(broqs],  charmant  (sharm'aqt),  elegant  (elog'aqt),  girland 
(girl'aqd),  interessant  (intnpas'aqt),  vagabond  (vagab'oqd), 
vigilaiis  (vishll'aqs).  Substantives  in  -ftit  drop  the  t  and 
are  often  written  phonetically,  as  in  homplimangt  tnlang. 
So  also  ^fbljeiong.  Some  vary  between  (q)  and  (n),  as  in 
itonr«iffrts  =  (kaqvan"aqs)  or  fkonvan'aqs),  w/jh/ajw  =  (aq-) 
or  (flon-tusia'sm),  jH«rnafli=(guvffim"aqt)  or  (guvaarn'ant). 
galantnri  (gal'nntorii)  and  sergeant  (stersh'aut)  generally  have 
(n).  The  word  genre  inserts  an  (a)  after  its  (q),  giving 
the  pronunciation  (  shaqor),  in  the  definite  form  (shaqdn). 

Ilg :  (q).     When  the  n  and  g  belong  to  soparato  syllables, 
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they  keep  their  sounds,  as  ia  anrfd  ('angno)  'concern.' 
The  name  Angelilm  ia  generally  (anj'eelikfl),  BOmctimea 
(aqg'eelika).  «?=(qg)  also  in  adjuugtrra^  etc. ;  Oanges, 
which  is,  however,  also  ('gaqda).  In  jutigfrii  *  virgin/  the 
(q)  is  labializod  by  the  following  (f),  giving  ('jumfru). 

nk:  (qk).  In  separate  8yUablee=(nk),  but  such  wonis 
as  konkur*  *  bankruptcy/  seem  sometimes  to  be  (knqk'us). 

m-    jemka  'adjust  '  =  (  ja-qka)  by  place- assimilation. 

g:  (g)»(j);  (q).  Initially  (jj  before  front  vowels:  gifva 
CjiivB,  jee)  '  give,'  sigill  fsij'ilj  *  aeai/  gevar  f  jevaer)  *  gim,' 
gora  ( joero)  '  do.'  Also  ia  the  combinntiona  rg,  ig,  in  the 
same  syllable:  varg  (varj)  'wolf,'  aorg  (sorj)  'eorroir.' 
Exceptions  are  gargUi  ('gurglo)  'gurgle/  'quarrel/  helga 
('helga)  'conaecrate/  helgon  ('helgon)  'saint/  helg  (helj) 
'festival/  being  regular,  smergcl  'emery/  varies  betweeQ 
('smajrgal)  and  ('sinaerjal).  Weste  gives  sarga  'lacerate  '  as 
fsarga),  but  it  now  has  (j).  (g)  occurs  before  front  vowels 
in  many  foreign  words :  agent,  Belgian  ('brolgion),  Diogenes 
(diao'goncea),  gcuealog  f  gnneol'aog),  girland  (girl'aqd),  gitarr 
(git'ar),  kollogium  (koU*ocgjum),  legitim  (logitnim),  legion 
(leegioo'n),  logik  (bgiik),  plagiat  (plaagiaat),  privilegium 
(privil'ccgjuinj,  region  (reegioo'n),  regimeute  (reegiiu'EEntdJ, 
vegotera  (veget'eera),  vigilera  (vigil'eera)  or  ('vigga)  'bor- 
row.* '  Also  in  the  tennination  -gera  (-g'eera)  :  extravagera, 
konjngora,  korrigera,  fingera  (fiqgeeraj,  fungera.  Of  the 
above  agent,  gitarr^  korrigei-a,  and  logik  also  admit  (j).  -cgi 
also  varies  between  (-og'iij  and  (oj'U),  as  in  geohyi  (jecolog'ii). 
rg  is  (i^)  in  m-gument,  drmiutturg,  margiita/,  organ.  Geory 
and  Humburg  are  regular — (jeeorj),  (hamburj).  The  fol  lov- 
ing have  the  regular  (j)  before  a  front  vowel :  general 
(jenoraal),  geograti,  geologi,  germaniak,  degenorera,  Kgyp- 
Icn  (ejyptan),  magister,  original  (orijin'aalj,  regera,  register, 
religion  (rolijoon).  Of  these  original  also  admits  (g). 
religiOit  varies  between  (relij'aas)  and  (relish'oas). 

g  after  front  vowels  is  weakened  into  a  diphthongic  (i) : 
dageltg  ("daeilig)  'beautiful*  (also  written  dy'lig),  helbregda 
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('hfolbneida)  'healthy/  lega  ('Inoia)  *hire/  neglika  ('nffiilika) 
*  pink  '  (alao  written  nrjlika).  Occuttiooolly  in  bldoijd,  etc., — 
(blaoaid)  or  ("bluoaogd)  'blue*«yed.'  j?=(k)  in  zigzag  (sikaak). 
|7n=(qB] :  vagn  (vaqn)  *  carriage,'  effna  (Vqna)  'apply.' 
vagnar  ('vsDqnar)  'wttys'  (odvurbial),  viUni^na  (vaels'iqoa) 
'blew.'  So  also  in  foroigTi  words:  iokognito  (iuk'dqnito), 
niahogaiu  (mab'oi^ni).  /i/si'ognomi  is  gouerally  pronouiicwl 
(fyaion:>m'ti).  Whun  tlie  cumbination  gn  is  simply  the 
result  of  tho  loss  of  a  towc1>  tbo  two  consouanta  prefiorve 
their  original  soundA,  as  in  cyna  {'eegna)  from  egen  ('eegan) 
'own,'  moyna  (  nioogua)  'to  ripen'  from  mogen  ('nioogdn). 
In  «^ff(i=*  apply '  and  mgimr  the  shortening  of  the  Towel 
has  caused  the  original  derivation  from  fgrn  and  riig  (vaeg) 
to  bo  forgotten,  g  is  dropped  in  morgoft  (.'morron)  '  morn- 
ing,' helgdag  (holda)  *  holiday,'  and  together  with  tho 
following  vowel  in  batUtuga  ("bastu)  *  bath-room,'  for«tuga 
(Ya*tu)  'ante-room,'  and  often  in  ijitgn  'twenty'  when 
foUoved  by  another  numeral,  aa  in  ijng^feni  (cuuf-aim). 
The  French  soft  ^=(zh)  is  pronounced  (sh) :  diligens 
(diliBh*aqB),  enorgi  (ensrsh-ii),  gcJ^  <shel"ee),  geni  (sben'ii), 
genre  (sbaqar),  geat  (sbocst),  ingcnior  (insheDJ'oer),  logo 
(Iftoah),  passagerare  (paasash'eerara),  sergeant  (sscrsh'ant^, 
tragodi  (trasbsd  li)  ;  arrangera  (arraqsheera),  logera 
(losh'cera),  etc. ;  bagage  (bag'aash),  fastage  '  dish,'  etc. 
Altui  in  Aiger  (alsh'eer)  *  Algiers,'  and  the  English  jockey 
(shakai). 

gj  :  (j)«  gjorde  ('jootfe)  '  did,'  gjuta  (junta)  *  pour.' 
k:  (k),  (c).  InitlaUy  (c]  before  front  vowels  :  kind  (cind) 
'cheek,'  kejsaro  (ctcisard)  'emperor.'  k  before  inflrclionul 
vowels  remains,  as  iu  rike.  ("riika)  'empire.'  Initial  (k)  in 
1ii$M  ('kissa)  '  puss.'  Also  in  some  foreign  wonts :  anarki 
(anark'ii),  asketisk  (ask'cetisk),  markis  (mark'ii«),  orkester 
(ork'matar).  Some  seem  to  vary  between  (k)  and  (c),  such  as 
arkitektuft  arkic,  and  others  have  only  (o),  such  as  kateke^ 
(katsc'eesj  or  (kac'ees),  kemi  (cem'ii^,  karub  (coruub),  Kina 
(ciiua),  kirurg  (ciruTJ).  k  is  often  dropped  in  upektakei 
(apetaakdl),  and,  together  with  the  following  vowel,  iu 
kyrkogdrd  (caTguu</)  'churchyard.' 
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^ :  (o).  Only  in  kjot  (raol)  'pettico&t'  and  kjuaa  f  ean«a) 
•dclL' 

qv:  Oct). 

X :  (ki).  Initial  x=(»)  in  foreign  words  :  Xerxes 
CaaerksM).     For  ri  see  under  (sk). 

0 '  (■)>  Now  written  onlv  before  front  vowels  in  foreign 
words,  except  in  proper  namos  sucb  as  Carolina  (karol''iina), 
and  occuisioually  in  a  few  other  foreign  words.  £xamples  of 
e  before  front  vowels  are  •  acoent  (aks'sont),  Ceylon  ('sfoilon), 
ooeaa  (oecoa'n),  cigarr  (stg'ar),  societet  (souat'ee(t) ),  specie 
fflpeeaio). 

Ok:  (kk). 

ch :  (kX  (sh).  The  only  native  word  to  which  cA  ocean 
is  och  *  and,'  which  in  the  spoken  language  is  always  (a)  or 
(ao)r  although  it  is  pronounced  (ok)  in  artificiul  declamation, 
being  thus  identified  with  ork  (ak)  ^also.'  The  spelling  ck 
was  probably  meant  to  indicate  that  the  consonant  was  silent. 
In  foreigTi  words  rA=C8h) :  char  (shaar)  '  chariot,*  Charlotta 
riha/''3ltu),  chef  (shaef),  choklad  (sbok'laa),  broche  (braoeh).' 

^:  ti  It  very  often  dropped  in  colloquial  speech.     FinaU/^ 
in  such  words  as  6iad  (bloa)  *  leaf/  ffod  (goo)  *  good/  frrotf! 
(brao)  *  bread/  rodrm  ('roeviin)   *  claret/  and  especially  in 
familiar  phrases,  fiuch  as  rar  ad  god  (vas  g'oo)  *  be  so  kind/ 
Final  d  after  n  ia  very  generally  dropped,  as  in  rind  '  wind/ 
Lnnd,  Bud  often  also  after  /,  as  in  r/d  *  fire  '=(«!).  (il)  or  (lel). 
d  after  r  is  always  preserved  in  the  form  of  (d^.).     Moflisl 
d  is  preserved  after  (1)  and  (d).     Sucb  words  as  (*uphi>uniq} 
'  Uplander '  are,  however,  often  written  Upiawimg,  etc.    4 
is  dropped  together  witb  a  following  final  vowel  in  httiidA^ 
('iHtti)  *early/.rorX/tttie  (fcerklae)  'apron/  and  together  witb^ 
a  following  medial  vowel  in  tadugdrd  ( 'laagaotf )  *  fiuinyard,'  i 
and  often  in  mdnader  f  maonar) '  months,'  mnnndrm  ( 'maonui) 
'the  month/  trddm  (traon)  '  the  thread/  (blaan)=A£n/ni  (at 
the  literary  hlad  (leaves),  ('blaana)=6AwAnM  for  the  literary' 
hiadm  *  the  leaves.*     With  further  contraction  in  Sodermam* 
hftd  ('stprmland).  and  in   the  now   almost   obeoleCe   fmekt* 
ChukU)  or  ('hvkUX  for  hufrndklddf  *  headdoth.* 

d  is  frequently  dropped  before  other  consonants,  e^ccaaQ^ 
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(s),  preceding  long-  vowels  being  generally  shortened : 
badstuga  ('bostuj  'bath-room/  br^ska  ('brosfen)  *hurry,' 
gardcfig^rd  (jse«gaoof)  'fence,'  ledsam  ('leasam)  'tiresome,' 
tnidftOTiimnr  ('missoramar)  'midsummer,*  redskap  ('reskap) 
*  tool/  studsu  ('stusaii)  *  hesitate,'  vSrdsliia  ('vo*feas)  '  careless,' 
T&rdsbtu  ^vavihuus)  'inn/  Also  before  (n) :  kladniog 
(*kla?nniq)  'dress,'  midnat  ("minnat)  'midnight/  ordning 
(*ao«iq)  'order/  viindning  {'vmnniq)  'turn.'  Before  other 
consonants  in  0(^0  (ajss)  'adieu/  sadla  ('saala)  'saddle/ 

\n/jerdedeU  ('QaeHrfoels)  'quarter/  r/ becomes  (n). 

dt :  (tt).  Not  only  in  inflections,  such  aa  godt  (got) 
'  good '  neuter,  but  also  in  root-syllables,  as  in  kndtman 
'countryman,'  glddtig  'cheerful/ 

^j  =  (J)'  djefvul  Cjuevul)  'devil/  djup  (juup)  'deep/ 
Some  attempt  to  introduce  the  point  (d),  especially  ia 
declamation. 

t:  dropped  before  (s)  and  (sb)  in  beUel  (beasol)  'bit/ 
bdUman  {'basraan)  'boatman/ /rtZ/jfAdr  (faelshaer),  'surgeon/ 
nmttack  ('massoek)  'provisions/  Hkjut«  (shus)  'poet/  kaiekes 
'catechism'  is  gcnemlly  pronounced  (kacees).  Ayor^c/ ' petti- 
coat' is  now  generally  written  kjol,  and  pronounced  (cool). 

/  is  generally  added  after  (s)  in  e(jea  (*EclJ9st) 'otherwise,' 
and  »tr(ix  (strakst) '  at  once/ 

tj  :  (c).  tjeiia  ('caena)  'serve,*  tjock  (eok)  '  thiclc'  kaUkes 
probably  passed  through  the  stage  uf  (kat'jees). 

ti  in  foreign  words  is  pronounced  (tsh)  in  the  termination 
•iion^  aa  in  mifion  (iiat-shoon),  the  (t)  being  dropped  if  a 
consonant  precedes,  aa  :n  direktion  (dinBksh'oou)  rrjlexion 
(reflt£ksh'oon),  and,  apparently,  sometimea  after  a  vowel  as 
well,  as  in  tudiskrethn  (indiakresh-oon).  In  other  cases  ti  is 
(tsi),  as  in  egyptier  (ej'yptsior),  ittifiafip  (initaiat'iiv),  patient 
(patsiEB'nt),  terlio  ('ta;/«io).  After  cousononta  the  (t)  ia 
dropped,  os  in  nklie  ('aksie)  'share/  an'jilakrali  is  either 
(arist'jkrat'ii)  or  (-s'ii). 

th:  (t).    Thomas  ( toomas).    th  is  generally  changed  to  t. 

b. 

p.  Dropped  in  psalm,  pwudo-  (acovdo-),  but  kept  in  ptyko' 
iogi  (psyk^log'ii),  etc. 


EDS  AXD  TtMitS  OF  STOUPC 


Voeality  ^  OMUoaaBtft. 


Fuul  Toioed  atop*  proMrre  their  rocali^.  u  in  Eagltdi, 
altboagb  xhej  aeem  often  to  be  shorter  than  the  Foi^ish 
ooes,  «t  n»f  be  aeeu  by  comparing  th«  Svediifa,  owU  (soob), 
yr^^  (grog),  with  their  English  originals. 

Toioad  stops  and  eibilaats  (v),  when  IbUoved  hy  m.  Toioe- 
IsBi  sibilant  {•)  in  the  same  srllabl^  keep  their  vocaHty  if 
pneeded  by  a  long  vovel,  lose  it  if  preceded  by  a  sbott  one. 
Thas  dagi,  in  m  daga  arbtie  (en  daags  'aibeeto)  '  a  day's 
woc^'  keeps  its  (g)  tmcfaanged,  while  in  hunt  doga  f  hnon 
daks)  '  what  time? *  it  becomes  (k).  So  also  in  gwd*  (guts) 
■  Ood\'  akpUJinff  f shytsliq)  '  piot^'  and  li/Md  fUftliia) 
'lifetime.'  ka^s  f  boisyyta)  '  itaxtitte  of  tike  sea,*  oofttnslel 
with  the  nnoompoonded  genitives  eU  lift  (liirs),  tit  hm* 
(hsATs). 

If  the  two  consonants  belong  to  difiereot  syllables,  the  fint 
pwaer »!■  its  voeality  even  aftera  short  rowsl,  as  in  sisgrrw 
(9baserT*eera). 

Before  Toioeleos  stops  there  is  always  derocaliiatioa,  as  in 
trjffst  {tryki)  'secare'  (neat.),  which  is  identical  with  irjfdU 
*printed,*  ri^  (rikt)  *  weight.'  riyt  (viikt)  'aetiTe'  (neat), 
ir^/T  (krsaft)  '  demanded.' 

QUANTITY. 

Written  doable  consonants  are  pnxunooed  really  doable 
when  medial,  the  first  bdng  leogtheoed,  so  that  mlia  is  really 
('a'U-ba)f  where  (11)  represents  a  long  (1).  The  oomfaiaatiaa 
of  medial  diori  vowel+singie  consonant  does  not  oooor  in 
Swedish,  there  being  notliing  corresponding  to  the  English 
(shiliq^),  etc:  either  the  consonant  most  be  doubled  or  the 
-rowel  lengtbeoed.  When  a  short  rowd  is  followed  by  (q) 
or  an  inverted,  the  doubling  is  impossiUe,  ss  these  consonants 
cannot  b^in  a  syllable.  In  such  a  word  as  (''riiaqa)  the  (q) 
seems  to  be  simply  lengthened,  as  in  the  imperstiTe  (shoq). 
la  sn^  a  word  ss  ttoria  ('st£B/a)  the  glide  jrom  the  (ce)  to 
the  (<)  aeeais  to  be  felt  as  a  separate  cottsooant,  and  it  i% 
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perhaps,  somewhat  longthened.  Final  consonanU  after  ahort 
Towols  are  lon^,  after  long  vowels  shorty  as  in  English,  » 
that  the  double  //  in  kail  *  cold  *  indicates  not  only  the  short- 
ness of  the  vowel,  but  also  the  length  of  the  consonant.  In 
kal  (kaal)  '  bald,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  Towel  is  long  and 
the  consonant  short.  Aa  the  quiintity  of  the  consonant  is 
always  implied  by  that  of  the  Towel,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mark  it  in  (kal)  =^  (kail). 

The  consonants  which  have  most  influence  in  shortening 
the  preceding  vowels  are  the  nasals  (o)  and  (m),  especially 
the  latter.  Hence,  and  probably  from  reasons  of  graphical 
coQveuience  as  well,  single  n  and  m  are  generally  written 
finally  after  short  vowels,  as  in  luin  (han)  '  he,'  ran  (vren) 
'friend,*  spanmdl  ('spanmaol)  'com,'  kam  (kam)  *comb,' 
madttm  (mad'am),  the  consonants  being  doubled  when  a 
syllable  is  added,  as  in  tanner  ('vfennar)  'friends,*  kammen 
(kanimonj  '  the  comb.' 

In  some  caaes  h  and  m  are  written  for  (an)  and  (mra) 
between  vowels  as  well : 

n;  honom  ('honnora)  'ho/'  honung  {'honniq)  'honey/ 
Veneni  (vaennaii). 

m :  buxbomen  ('buksbomman)  '  the  box'trce,'  bomull 
('bommul)  'cotton,'  domen  ('domman)  'the  judgment,'  domare 
('domraare)  'judge/  diima  ("damma)  'judge/  loina  ('lomma) 
'slink/  Homa  (.romma),  romare,  romersk  ('rorama*kJ. 

Also  the  foreign  amen  ('ammfeu)  '  Amen/  Observe  that 
(e),  (u),  (o),  (y),  and  (o),  never  occur  long  before  (ra). 

Doubling  is  sometimes  neglected  in  the  case  of  medial 
stops : 

k :  skakel  ('skakkel)  '  shaft/  (hjol)eker  ('jaulekkor) 
' spoke,*  oken  (ekkan)  ' desert,'  artikel  (a/'ikkel). 

d:  hade  fhaddo)  'had,*  dadel  (dadddl)  'date/  tadel 
('taddel)  'blame/ 

t:  vetenskap  (Vettnskaap)  'science/  veterligen  Ovettar- 
ligen)  'consciously,'  heter  (hettor)  'is  called,*  hvetebrdd 
('vottobraad)   'wheatcn  bread,' ^  Peter  ('pettar),  Pet(tJersoQ 

>  A1k>  Cfaootum). 

'  in  thiM  t«ro,  m  iq  ■orenl  oUicn,  the  ahortoning  u  only  occuiooal. 


lOCKDS  AKD   POEUa  OP  SFOKEK  SWEDISH. 

rpettania),  PHeraborg  ('petta«bariJ,  nlpeter  (nip'ettar).' 
Lmlier  (latter).*  kapitcl  (kapit)!,  titel  C^itl),  grunmatikii, 
-Uk  (grani'attika,  -tsk). 

b:  sboire  ('abbarra)  'pike'  (fish). 

p :  gopen  ( jdppan)  *  open  liand/  discipel  (dis'ippl),  Jupiter 
(jnppiwr). 

The  doubling  of  /  is  oft«n  omitted  in  foreigii  words,  both 
fiaallr  aod  mcdiallr  : 

April  (ap'ril),  parasol  ('paaras'ol),  nationela  (Dat6bon'iella)| 
parallelogram  (paraU'sellogram),  roleu  (rolldu)  '  the  port ' 
from  rol  (ral). 

Towels  are  kept  short  before  kH  in  foreign  words,  aa  if  it 
were  a  compound  consonant : 

affiacb  (af'iab)  *  placard,'  nisch  (nish)  'niche.' 

Among  other  cases  may  be  mentioned  the  occasional 
fhavfud)  for  ('huuvud)  fm/rud  'head,'  and  the  rariation 
between  ujtel  and  ««<?/  ("uusol),  ('Ussdl)  'wretched'  both  in 
spelling  and  pronunciation.  The  foreign  tehijritf  varies 
between  (ua)  and  (a) ;  ttrrtt  'napkin  '  generally  shortens  its 
vowel  (tterv'et) ;  Mozart  is  (moasa/) ;  Joh  is  (job). 

m  (en)  *one/  'a/  min  (min)  'mine,'  'my/  din,  etc.,  are 
always  short,  even  when  emphatic,  but  lengthen  their  voveU 
in  the  inflected  forms,  eua  (eena)  'some/  mina  ('miina). 

sedan  ('seedan)  'since*  is  contracted  into  (seen),  whence 
the  colloquial  (sten). 

Besides  all  these  cases  of  shortening  before  a  single  con- 
Bonaut,  there  are  others  in  which  a  word  ending  iu  u  vowel 
shortens  it  before  an  inflectional  consonant. 

The  ending  (t)  of  the  neuter  singular  of  adjectives  and  the 
past  participle  of  verbs  always  shortens  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  in  bidti  (blot)  from  bid  (blao)  *  blue,'  6eH  (set)  from  ae  (see) 
'  see.'  The  preterite  ending  (-da)  also  shortens  the  preceding 
vowel,  the  (d)  being  doubled,  as  in  (roJde  ('troddo)  from  tn 
(troo)  *  believe.'  Shortenings  before  the  (a)  of  the  genitive 
and  passive  (middle),  aa  in  til  ^  (tii  sbas)  '  to  sea,'  att  tlu 


'  Bnl  Pelnw  ('iwctnis). 

'  This  u  aUo  Uw  Gvmuui  pronunmtioD. 
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(aloe)  '  fight/  and  the  (n)  of  the  definite  as  in  a/on  (shen) 
'  the  sea,*  are  exceptional. 

Vowels  are  frequently  shortened,  or  In  some  cases, 
preserrod  from  lengthening,  before  two  consouanU.  The 
following  are  th»  most  important  cases,  arranged  according 
to  the  second  consonant,  whose  character  often  determines 
the  quantity  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

j  :  family  (fara'iljj,  Fritfyof  ('fritjof),  kasfntye  (kast'anje), 
o^a  (olja).  Sometimes  also  in  ked/a  ('cedja)  '  chain.'  Long 
Towel  in  iinie  (^liinja),  mu(;a  ('miidja)  'waist.* 

1:  beeiu/ia  ' aoi\,' riiplittg  ("viepUq)  'trefoil,'  mit'ny  ('ualiq) 
or  ('uusliqj  '  wretch.'  mogftg  *  mouldy  '  has  sometimee  (e), 
sometimes  (ed).     upptujh  *  instigate '  has  always  (ii). 

S:  vigset  (viksal)  'consecration,'  and  all  others  in  (-9»l). 
itehdffsen  ('tveehokson)  '  irresolute,'  Itaitentk  (itaaliie'nsk), 
Pokk  (polsk),  Rhensk  (rensk),  SjHtnsk.  Otherwise  long  vowel 
before  (sk),  as  in  Intinnk  (lat'iinsk),  metUcitisk.  hfdi{ska 
('broeka)  'hurry.'  Thorsten  ('tot/en).  »tiidte  'always'  has 
(ae).  Hans  has  often  long  vowel,  as  also  plofsHg  'sudden.' 
Shortening  before  inflectional  (s)  occurs  in  the  genitive, 
aa  in  gtuit  (guts)  'God's,'  slags  (sloks)  *kind,'  especially 
in  composition,  for  which  see  below.  Also  in  the  passive, 
as  in  (ed»  (lea)  = /w/aa  'weary  of,'  hehofn  (beh'afs)  'ueeda,' 
iorg  (tce«)  'dares.'  So  also  in  htvan  (beva*)  =  6erare  on 
*  preserve  us ! '  The  superlative  fumdiiiKt  (fcememst)  from 
(fooR'aem)  *  of  rank.' 

V :  3c(icig  ( htcdvig),  Ludcig  ( ludvig). 

SI :  «oti»a  '  sweetness.' 

g:  tmlya  'compel,'  vi'edga  'irritate.' 

Ik:  bfiiika  ('blitka)  'soothe/  idka  ('itka)  'practice.' 

t :  Inflectional  in  some  neuters,  buch  aa  /iogt  (hokt)  from 
h^  'high.'  Generally,  however,  inflectional  (t)  does  not 
•horten,  as  in  skoai  (sheant)  '  beautiful,"  tjrut  (caent^  '  served.' 

There  are  other  shortenings  in  foreign  words,  snch 
aa  Lusbeih  (lisbtet),  polykknink  (polyt'ekniskj,  trapezium 
(trap'etfiium).' 


1  Wcste  girM  trapac  wiU)  n  long  (m). 


4S8 
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Shortening  in  composition  ia  very  frequent.  The  (bnowing 
liata  are  alphabetical,  the  addition  of  double  vowels  indicating 
a  parullet  long  pronunciation  : 

bolistaf  ('bol(6taav,  ou)  'letter,'^  Iwakap  ('boslcap)  'cattle/ 
brudgum  ('bruggum,  bruudgum)  'bridegroom/  bSlverk 
('bolvnjrk)  'bulwark/  farfar  (farfar)  'grandfather/*  frukoAt 
('frukkost)  'breakfast/  fanrik  ('fajnrik)  'ensign/  fursiugo 
(Tajftu)  '  nnte-rooni ' ;  hugavula  (huks'vaala)  *  console/  lius- 
bonde  ('husbondo)  'master/  hustni  ('hustru) '  wife/  hcrberge 
('litDrbaBrja)  'quarters/  hogtid  ('hakliid)  'festival';  kraslig 
(*krasli)  'feeble';  lauslol  ('Ircostool)  'arm-chair/  matuior 
('matmoor,  as)  'mistress/  middag  (midda)  'noon/  midnat 
{'minnat,  niiidnat)  'midnight/  morbror  ('m^rbror)  'uncle/* 
mSndag  {'mondo)  'Monday/  redskap  ('reskap)  Mool/  rotgel 
(*rotgfel)  'robin;*  sjuklig,  sjukdom  ('ahuk-li,  dom.  uu)  'ill/ 
'illnees/  skorstcn  ("skoj/ecn)  'chimney/ smorg&s  ('smoergnM) 
'bread  and  butter/ svarfar  ('sviBrfar)  '  father-in-law/ *  ayuftl 
('aytmaol)  'needle'  tragArd  ('trooggaorf)  'garden/  Note 
Jutland  (juutland). 

Shortening  is  still  more  frequent  when  the  first  word  is  in 
the  genitive.  la  the  following  list  only  one  typical  word  is 
given  in  those  cases  in  which  the  same  genitive  enters  into 
a  number  of  compounds  and  retains  its  short  vowel. 

Mtsman  ('bosman)  'boatman/  brakspatroon  ('brukspotiroon) 

*  mannfacturer/  etc. ;  dagsverke  ('dakBva}rka)  '  day's  work,' 
etc. ;  dodsstund  ('ddt«9tund}  '  dying  hour ' ;  gudstjcast 
CgutAcamst)    *  divine    service/    etc.  ;     hafsyta    (hafsyyta) 

*  surface  of  the  sea ' ;  krigsman  ('kriksman)  'warrior/  etc; 
kokspiga    ('cakspiiga)    'cook-maid/   etc.;   lifstid  ('lifstiid) 

*  lifetime/  etc. ;  lansman  ('lEuusmau)  '  bailiiT/  rikssprik 
f  riksspraok)  *  national  language/  etc.  ;  skogsdange 
('skoksduqa)  'grove,'  etc.,  slagsmSl  (^slaksmaol)  'fight,* 
etc.;  spiSrsm&l  ('apoccmaol)  'question/  stadsr&d  ('alnsniod, 
stantsraod)  *  town-councillor/  stridsraan  ('stnlsmao)  *  war- 


'  (oo)  in  tbe  otlwr  caapoaiMla,  ntch  u  Uktrjftluri. 

■  Ana  the  <ith«r  ocnpomidB  of  (fu)  detotiag  HlatioiMlup. 

■  Anil  U>«  oUi(r  nmpavids  dtnotiiif  ralatioMli^ 
*  And  the  «tiun  m  wHr- 
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nor';  tidsande  (^titsanda)  'spirit  of  the  times,*  verldsmau 
('vte^4man)  '  man  of  the  world,'  v3rdslds  ('vos/dds,  vaodslooi) 
'carelesa/  viirdshua  ('vEwhuus)  *inn.* 

Unaccented  rowels  tend  to  BHorteuiug.  Even  when  a 
Towcl  bos  a  secondary  stress,  as  in  the  second  syllable  of 
('aa'vl;aiiga)  *  take  off,*  it  is  perceptibly  shortened,  and  when 
the  secondary  stress  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  accent,  the 
Towel  becomes  quite  short,  as  in  oli'ka  (oolika)  *  diilerent/ 
kanske  ('kanshe,  -9)  '  perhaps/  compared  with  the  simple 
('liika),  faliec).  Many  other  originally  long  vowels  are 
shortened  in  rapid  speech.  Thus  aUi'i  '  always  '  is  generally 
('altid),  and  the  derivative  syllables  (beet),  (-leek)  are  often 
shortened,  kdrM:{en)  ('oae/bck(an)  )  '  love,'  for  instance, 
becoming  (*cae/ek(9n) ).  So  also  ^fordel  (TcK/ei)  'advantage.' 
In  9ddat%a  '  such '  and  hurwfana '  of  what  kind '  ('sao-,  *buara- 
dana),  the  shortness  of  the  (a)  may  be  due  to  the  intiiience  of 
the  (n),  as  in  the  uninfleeted  (-dan).  These  shortenings  of 
unaccented  vowels  are  not  accompanied  by  any  compensatory 
doubling  uf  the  following  consonant. 

The  shortening  of  the  vowels  of  unaccented  words  in  a 
sentence  follows  the  same  laws  as  in  other  languages. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  combinali'ous  which 
favour  length.  Before  the  inverteds  short  vowels  are,  as 
remarked  above  (p.  469),  often  lengthened,  and  consequently 
long  vowels  often  preserve  their  quantity  before  them,  especi- 
ally (h)  and  {(/).  Examples  are,  in  addition  to  the  words 
quotedabove  (p.  400),  sardeks  (^saetfeelds)  'specially,'  barlast 
(^bao/ast)  'ballast' and  the  foreign  absurd  (abs'uurf),  kotum 
(kot'uun).  Otherwise  r  -J-  conBonunt  does  not  preserve  length, 
as  may  bo  seen  from  the  examples  given  below  under  com> 
position. 

Consonant-f-''  has  a  decidedly  lengthening  influence : 

Afrika  ('aafrika),  allegro  (all'cegro),  Fredrik  (freedrik), 
Henrik  (heenrik),  belagra  'besiege,'  vidrig  'repugnant/ 
vagra  *  refuse,'  ofrig  '  remaining.' 

So  also  (st) : 

best  (beest)  'beast,'  blSst  (blaost)  'blosU'  pust  (puuat)  'puff.' 
Also  in  moat  comparatives,  such  as  liigst  (loegst)  '  lowest.' 

13 
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The  substantive  httjeni  (becaent)  'servant'  always  keeps 
tbe  lon^  vowel  of  tjefui. 

The  Ibreign  (ch)  and  (sch)  in  echo  ("ecko),  pa»cha  Cpaasha) 
act  like  simple  consonants.  Compare,  however,  hwc A  =  (nish) 
etc.  (p.  486). 

STRESS.^ 


Tn  tho  Scandinavian  lang:uagc8  unaccented  prefixes  were 
originally  almost  unknown,  so  that  the  stress  was  regularly 
on  the  tirst  syllable.  Ucnce  the  tendency  in  Swedish  to 
throw  the  accent  back  on  to  an  originally  unaccented  first 
syllable,  which  is  generally  a  foreign  (German)  one. 

The  following  are  the  only  regularly  unaccented  prefixes 
in  Swedish : 

e-  in  native  words:  eh\iru  (eh'uuru)  'however/  erinneriig 
(evinne/i)  'eternal,'  etc.  The  foreign  eldnde  'misery'  is 
('eolsBndo). 

fent-  in  the  single  Qcrman  word  eiitUdiga  (sentl'eediga) 
'  dismiss.* 

be-  in  German  words,  such  as  beklaga  (bek'laaga)  'de- 
plore,' 

je-=:Gennan  </#-,  as  in  gehor  (jeh'oer)  'hearing.* 

fo9r-  =  German  rer-,  as  in  for/dng  (fterfoq)  'detriment,' 
/orUtg  (fa>/*aag)  ' publication,* /6r«/(i  (foes'/ao)  'understand,' 
Jorttrt  (ftic/'reet)  '  annoyance ; '  and  in  some  native  words 
where  it  has  the  stronger  German  meaning  (destruction, 
excess,  etc.),  such  as  formaien  (fa)rm*aet»n)  '  audacious,' 
foF9dt  (fcMBot)  *  ambush.'  (foer)  =  '  too '  is  sometimea  written 
M  one  word  with  the  foUon'ing  adjective,  which  has  thi 
Btnu,  as  in/ormgckett  (fa*ru''ykkan)  'too  much.' 

(Ta^r)  in  the  sense  of  'for'  or  'before,'  or  when  derit 
ftom  the  Gorman  rof,  takes  the  stress : 

/brimd  (foerbuud)  '  forerunner,*^ /ordi^m  (fon/om)  'preju- 
dMti*  /or/adiT  (foerfaeder),  (pa)  JbrJumd  (foerhand)  'before- 
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hand,'  /of/df  (foe/ftot)  '  curtain/ ^  ./orwrfw  (foemnoon)  'ad- 
vantage,* /tf'wrf  (foerow/)  •  intorcession,'  'preface,'  f6r»prdttg 
(foe«proq)  *  start/ /or«(«ya  {foei/uuga,  fas/u)  'ante-room.* 

Irregularly  m/onetcn  ('foerveel^n)  'inquisitive/ 

Tlie  following  irregularly  accent  the  root-syllable  lutitead 
of  the  preBx : 

fdriHj/nrfiJtv  (fcerni'ynHara)  'guardian/  fornam  (ftrn-aem) 
'distinguished/  /on-dd  (fcerr'aod)  'stores/  fnrnhifj  (fa».s7aag) 
'  proposal,*  /oraorff  (fccj<'arj)  *  core,'  forgt/n  (foM'yyn)  '  provi- 
Acitcc,' /onifdr/jf  (ftoncidrar)  'parents/  fortrafftig  (fce^'rtefli) 
'  excellent/  foUowa  the  Gennan  accentuation. 

When  (be-)  and  (foer-)  are  aeparated  from  the  root- 
syllable  by  an  intermediate  unaccented  one,  they  drav  the 
full  stress  over  to  themselves,  as  in  baarbeta  {beearb;eeta):= 
German  bearbmien^  beledmga  (beeleds;aaga)  '  aceompany/ 
foranhda  {foeranl;eedaJ  'cause/  fororsaka  (foeroos:aaka) 
'cause/  Hence  also  (foerb'ii)  and  (fccruu*t)  throw  back 
their  streaa  on  to  the  first  syllable  in  composition,  as  m/orbigd 
(fcerbigrao)  'pass  by,' /drntse  (foeruutfi:ee)  'foresee.' 

All  the  other  prefixes  take  the  stress.  Among  them  must 
be  fipecially  noticed  (aer-)=.German  fr-,  as  in  er/tira  (aer- 
faara)  'experience/  iTinra  (aerinra)  'remember/ 

One  consequence  of  this  general  accenting  of  prefizee  is 
that  such  distiuctiuns  as  the  German  one  between  ii-bcrgetzen 
and  uiters'etzen  are  levelled  in  the  Swedish  o/armUn  (wvo- 
*ffitta). 

Isolated  exceptions  are  viU^igna  (vaels'igna)  '  bless,*  and 
occasionally  ralkommei\  {vaDlk.-amman),  (vaelk'omman).  Tho 
exclamations  itnfdkfa !  (anf'ai-kta),  aunamvnt !  (ann'arama), 
also  accent  the  root-syllable.  In  their  other  forms  these 
two  verbs  have  the  regular  accent,  as  in  the  substantive 
anfiikfelse  *  tribulution/  and  the  verb  annamma  *  receive/ 
ungejiirs  which  is  the  only  word  compounded  with  the 
German  mm-,  is  (unjef'aer). 

The  tendency  to  throw  back  the  stress  is  sometimes 
counterbalanced  by  the  opposite  one  by  which  the  suffixes 
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(ig)  and  (-lig)  tend  to  attract  it  to  the  syllable  which 
immediately  precedes  them.  The  following  aro  the  moel 
important  of  these  words,  those  which  admit  also  of  the 
regalar  accent  on  the  first  syllable  being  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  stroke : 

ig:  fortidig  (foe/iidi)  'precocious/ — eiaadiff  'wretched,* 
lyckmlig  'happy,'  mdngfaldig  'manifold,'  noflcdndig  'neces- 
sary/ rattfdnUg  '  righteous,*  underddntg  '  humble.'  * 

lig:  egentfig  (ej'amtli)  'proper,'  enkannerlig  (enk'annafi) 
'  special,'  j*«irf//j*^  (fise'ntli)  'hostile,*  gudomlig  (gud'omli) 
'  divine,'  offenUig  (of-aintli)  *  public,'  —  allrarlig  (al  vaa/i) 
'  BeriouB,*  fttiikomlig  '  perfect/  fdfdngUg  '  vain/  fbljakiligen 
'  consequently,' /ormrfji/iV?  'adTantageous^'Aofr'iiy/i't;  (hokt'iidli) 
'solemn,'  o/atifh'g  (ofantli)  'immense/  otiisfandlig  'circum- 
stantial,' wnojlig  'impossible/  odiuiUg  'endless.'* 

The  suffix  (-baar)  attracts  the  stress  to  itself  in  tho  words 
medelbariigen  (meodlb'aa^gon),  omedefbar  (oomeedlb'aar)  'im* 
mediate,'  omedelbar/ig  (oomeedlb'aa/i),  uppenbarlig  (uppan- 
b*aa/i)  or  (u'pponb).      Some  of  these  may  bo  due  to  the  -Rg. 

Altogether  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  tho  ar- 
oentuation  of  these  words,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
strength  of  the  secondary  stress  in  Swedish.  The  prinoipls 
of  accenting  the  first  syllable  has,  however,  evidently  gained 
much  ground  in  the  present  language,  for  in  AV^este'a  dic- 
tionary many  words  which  now  accent  tho  first  syllable  are 
marked  with  the  accent  on  some  other. 

The  following  aro  examples  of  this  older  accentuation,  two 
(*)'8  in  a  word  indicating  optional  accentuation : 

1)  -Iff:  alUm'iiktig,  uud'iiktig,  (o)an9'tandig,  (o)barmh'er- 
tig,  enf'aldig,  gudfruktig,  markvardig,  oma'tindighet, 
tree'nighet,  uppr*iktig;  f-6rdela'ktig,ofbrdel;i'ktig,  guda'ktig. 

2)  llg:  (o)ans-enlig,  (o)ant-aglig,  bokstaflig,  (o)er8'aUlig, 
(o)jamf'drlig,medb'orgerIig,om6*tandlig,p&t'aglig,(o)tillr'ack- 
lig,    (o)um-barlig,    urs-prunglig,    utt*rycklig,   vetens'kaplig. 

3)  bar:    (o)medd'elbar,  u'ppenb'ar.      4)  isk:    uppr'onsk. 

t  /orriftif  '  oiatioiM,'  u  r^inlAr.  fbrt-Hf/Kig  tui*  been  Dodced  abora  (p.  491). 
■  Also  tke  regnlnr  /orimHif  {ffrj-raa/i}  *  toleimble,'  together  with  Mmdy 

{Idt'ssnHJ  'boduj*,'  from  (lek-'aamon). 
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Adjectives  in  'l!g  (most  of  them  dissyllables)  often  keep  the 
accent  on  the  root-syllablo  when  o-  is  prefixed :  ob'otllg, 
odTiiglig,  oh'jelplig-,  ol'ycklig,  ora'ojlig,  otTolig,  ovanlig. 
Of  these  OTfi'djlig,  and  probably  some  of  the  olhers,  may  a(iU 
be  heard  occasionally.  Adjectirea  in  -ig  always  accent  the 
0-:  o-artig,  o'fardig,  o-tAlig,  etc.  Note,  howevor,  that  he 
giTes  b'otfdi'iiig,  cgennytdg,  f-uHdumlig^  but  obotfardig, 
oegennyitig,  qftilU'Uimlig.  The  same  throwing  forward  of 
the  oooent  takes  place  in  compounds  of  o-  with  present  and 
past  participles  :  ok'opandes,  oofverenss'tammande ;  ouklad, 
oerh"nrd,  oregelb'unden.  Also  in  oangeiram,  contrasting 
with  o'heqciim.  When  a  triasyllable  is  lengthened,  he  often 
throws  the  accent  forward,  as  in  ikilj-nktighc(  from  6k'i{j'iKfig, 
obefi'rdgligficf,  from  o'lwimg/ig,  nf-rukth-arhrt  from  o-fntkifMr. 

It  may  be  observed  that  "Weste  himself  characterizes  the 
accentuation,  especially  of  the  longer  words,  as  fluctuating 
and  uncertain. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  other  instanced  of 
Waste's  accentuation  of  some  other  than  the  first  syllable 
against  the  present  usage  may  be  quoted  :  ang'&ende,  eltinde, 
eri'ndra,  erfaronhot  (orfara),  iue'lfvor,  invSnare,  niirva- 
rande,  vidsk  cpelso,  il'h-orare. 

When  a  preposition  and  its  substantive  coalesce  into  an 
adverb,  as  in  aldfnstund  (aldtens'tund)  'since,'  f/terhnnd 
(nftdrh'aud)  'gradually,'  omkuU  (omk'ul)  'down,'  otmider 
(oma-'iidor)  'at  last/  dltnimtone  {aotm"'instono)  *  at  least/  the 
compound  retains  the  natural  stress  and  accent  of  the  separ- 
ate elements.  So  also  in  em^Uertid  (emelW'iid)  'meanwhile/ 
tiiUka  (till'iika),  tUiiuimmantt  (tils'' am  mans)  *  together,* 
^/Vwvns  (davdrens)  in  homma  qfreivNS  '  agree,'  and  tn  such 
infinitive  combinations  as  kanhanda  (kanh'^acnda)  'perhaps,' 
tillkdnna  (lilc'fcnna)  in  gifra  tUlkdnnn  'make  known;'  but 
kaiuke  ("kansho)  '  perhaps.'  The  compound  prepositions  often 
accent  the  second  clement,  as  in  igenom  (ij'ecnom)  'through/ 
inunder  (inu'nd^r)  'under,*  uii  (uutii*)  'in,'  utom  (uuta'm) 
tig  'beside  oneself/  bredvid  (breviid)  or  (brevee)  'alongside/ 
Others  vary,  such  as  bnkom  ('baakam),  (baako'm),  hakejter 
'after/     In  the  words  churu  (eh*'uuni)  'although,'  emcllan 
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(em-'ellan)  '  between/  emtdan  (em-'eedsn)  '  since/  the  secoDd 
elemeuta  are  treated  as  an  independent  word,  retaining  their 
cumpcmiid  tone. 

In  compounds  of  tier  and  htar  with  prepositions  the  stress 
varies,  as  in  derpd  *  thereupon/  which  inuy  be  either  (d'aerpo) 
or  (dffirp'ao). 

^ote  also  the  following  cases  of  accentuation  of  some  other 
than  the  first  element : 

atiewt  (alee''na)  '  alone/  allihop  (alih'oop)  *  altogether ' 
(plnral),  aUsammam  (alts' ammans)  '  altogether '  (neuter), 
farrdl  (fanr-ael)  'farewell/  ^M^AAefo/ (gushel'aof )  'praise  be 
to  God ! '  gunaof  (guu'aos)  'God  have  mercy  on  us! '  Aurun'da 
(huuruv-'iidn}  'how  far'  (conjanotion)>  imtner/ort  (immerf'o/) 
'continually/ 

It  is  remarkable  that  compounds  of  a  preposition  +  a  sub- 
atantive  or  pronoun,  followed  by  a  verb,  throw  hack  the  ac- 
cent on  to  the  preposition,  as  in  afsigkomrnvH  ('ouvsteikommaa) 
'degenerated/  ddagaldgga  ('aodaagalsDgga)  'display/ (i«K/osd/ta 
('aofiiidosa;tta)  *  lay  aside,*  /oniggd  ('ftc^tKigao)  '  happen/ 
iahttaga  ('ti'akttaaga)  '  observe/  In  the  same  way  the 
ftdverbial  collocation,  iiUock  »ietl  'even,'  is  pronounced  as  ooe 
word,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  (t'ilomao)/ 

Among  the  genuine  compound  words  there  are  several 
instances  of  accentuation  of  the  second  element :  1)  in  names 
of  towns,  etc.,  such  as  Goieborg  (jootdborj),  Kopenhamn 
(caaponh'amn),  Wenerhorg  (v^nnarVorj),  Orehro  (oerab'TOo), 
2)  in  sydost  (syydo'st)  'south-cast/  etc.,  and  3)  in  various 
other  words,  auch  as  skomakare  '  shoemaker,*  which  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  more  frequently  pronounced  ('akooinoakara). 
Also  in  the  originally  compound  Ukamen  (lek*'aauidn)  '  body/ 
which  is  now  spelt  as  a  simple  word. 

I'roper  names,  such  as  Liune,  derive  their  accent  from 
the  Latin  forms,  Litnwus,  etc.  So  also,  probably,  Teyiiir 
(taHjneer),  etc. 

Foreign  words  often  throw  back  the  stress.  Thus  kreatur 
'  beast '  '  cattle/  rusiin  '  raisin,'  Ifjon  '  lion,'  imekt,  paradit; 


>  Wevttp  gives  tlte  anent  on  tb«  Meond  •Innent  iu  iJofa/d^ya,  etc 
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and  even  such  words  as  rc/atir,  singularis,  etc.,  arc  accented 
on  the  firHt  «yllable.  Note  the  distinction  between  ett  qmrter 
('kvaa/dr)  *  pint '  and  en  /rmWw  (kvu^eer)  'lodging.'  Also 
grammaiik  (grammat'iik)  ag&iast  the  German  [gram'utik). 

Sentence* stress  has  as  little  been  investigated  in  Swedish 
as  in  other  languages,  nor  can  the  subject  be  more  than 
allnded  to  hero.  It  may  he  noted  that  sen t<*nce- stress  in 
Swedish  is  less  level  than  in  English,  the  finite  verbs  of  a 
sentence,  especially,  being  generally  hurried  over,  especially 
when  an  adverb  follows,  as  in  ^et  gar  an  (doj  igaor  "an) 
'that'll  do,*  where  the  (gaor)  is  almost  as  stressless  as  the 
(dm),  the  vowel  being  also  shortened  almost  to  (o).  The 
same  tendency  to  throw  the  stress  forward  is  shown  in  sucb 
appositions  as  ett  fjht»  valten  {et  gltias  vuttn],  as  compared 
with  the  English  (e  'gloas  »v  'waoto)  with  its  equal  stress  on 
the  two  substuntives.  Observe  also  the  imporlunt  distinction 
between  fieha  pd  migon  (htclsa  po  naogan),  'bow  to  some-one/ 
and  (ha'Isa  *pao  naogon)  '  call  on  some-one,'  pd  being  a  pre- 
position in  the  first  cose,  an  adverb  in  the  second,  the  object 
being  governed  by  the  verb  and  adverb  together.  So  also 
in  »Id  I  eti  glag  tin  (slao  'ii  et  glaas  'viiu)  '  pour  out  u  glass 
of  wino/ 

I  Ab  I  have  treated  of  this  subject  at  length  in  my  forth- 
I  coming  "Comparative  Studies,"  I  will  here  confine  myself 
to  a  atatcmcut  of  the  most  necessary  facta. 

In  Swedish  every  word  has  either  the  simple  or  the  com- 
pouud  tone.  The  simple  tune  is  a  rising  modulation,  as  in 
asking  a  question  in  Knglish,  the  compound  consists  of  a 
falling  tone  (as  in  answering  a  question]  on  the  stress- syllable 
with  an  upward  leap  of  the  voice  together  with  a  slight 
secondary  etrces  oo  a  succeeding  syllable.  The  latter  occurs, 
therefore,  only  in  polysyllables.  The  simple  tone  is  the 
regular  one  iu  inunosyllablcs.  It  is  indicated  by  (')  before 
the  stress- syllable,  the  compound  tone  by  ('),  but  it  is  never 
neces!»ary  to  murk    mouusyUablcs,  and   polysyllables   only 
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require  to  be  marked  when  they  have  the  simple  tone,  the 
compound  one  being  C)therwi6e  implied.  Thua  (daag^)  implies 
('dftag)  and  (daagar)  implies  ('daagar]. 

The  most  general  class  of  polysyllables  which  have  (')  are 
those  which  have  the  stress  on  some  other  than  the  fint 
syllable,  such  as  {stud'sent),  begdra  (bej'aera)  'demand/ 
nearly  all  of  which  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  foreign 
origin.  There  are,  however,  several  exceptions,  especially 
words  in  (-or),  such  as  (prof'tcssor),  which,  however,  have 
the  rognlar  simple  tone  in  the  plural,  the  strees  being  also 
shifted  forward:   (profass''oorar). 

There  are  also  many  dissyllables  ending  in  unaccented 
(-or,  -el,  -on)  which  have  ('):  I)  verbal  inflections  in  (-ot), 
such  as  (cQonndr,  'saovor);  2)  mutation  plurals  iu  (-or),  such 
as  (fottor)  ;  3)  words  of  foreign  origin,  such  as  ('duqksl) 
' dark,*  (fraakan)  ' young  lady ' ;  4)  native  words  which  were 
originally  monosyllabic,  such  as  ('faogol)  *  bird '  =  Icelandic 
ML' 

The  dissyllabic  comparatives  ('btetro),  etc.,  and  the 
parativcs  in  (-at),  such  as  (yppd^Or  o'^o  have  the  simple  tone,( 
also  the  few  dissyllables  in  (-sst),  such  as  ('oqsst)  'anxiety,'  and 
some  adjectives  in  (-i^k),  such  as  sjelftish  ('shu^lvlsk)  *selfi:ali.* 

There  are  other  isolated  exceptions,  such  as  (poiko)  '  boy.' 

Foreign  words,  and  many  names  of  places,  have  the  simplfl 
tone :  ( atuudium),  ('nymfor),  pi. ;  Svorigo  ('sva^rjo),  ('london]. 

The  definite  su£5x  does  not  count  as  part  of  the  word,  so 
that  ('daag-dn)  retains  the  simple  tone  of  (daag). 

Compounds  take  the  compound  tone,  the  secondary  stron 
on  the  second  syllable  of  such  a  word  as  (Uantman)  landlmoM 
*  peasant,'  being  ijicreascd  nearly  to  an  equality  with  the 
stress  on  the  first  syllable.  TThen  the  first  element  of  tha 
compound  consists  of  a  dlsAyllable  with  unaccentM  second 
syllable,  as  in  npckelhdt  ('nykkelh:aol)  '  key-hole,'  the  intona- 
tion of  tho  first  word  is  modified  in  a  peculiar  way.  The 
secondary  stress,  which  in  the  isolated  {'nykkal)  falls  on  the 
(kol),  is  in  the  compound  transferred  to  the  (haol).     At  the 


'  The  plurals  alread]-  mentioned  vem  alao  monosrllabie :  IciUaiSoyUiy. 
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same  time  the  donnward  ^\n\e  i&  distributed  over  the  two 
syllables  (nykkcl),  iostoad  of  bciug  contined  to  the  first,  the 
hig-h  tone  beginning  on  tho  accented  (haol).  So>  also,  in 
many  doriYatives,  such  as  ('oolaks:am)  'unthankful,'  especi- 
ally when  the  second  syllable  is  aaturally  leas  prominent 
than  the  one  which  follows  it,  as  in  ('oppdnh:eet)  'openness.' 

Several  compounds  (mostly  words  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence) take  tbo  simple  tone,  capccially  the  names  of  the  week 
mdndaff  (manda),  etc.  When  the  first  element  is  a  genitive, 
it  often  retains  tho  simple  tone,  as  in  landsman  (lansman) 
'  countryman,'  especially  if  tt  is  a  simple-toned  dissyllable, 
as  in  (aadd'lsmaii)  'noble'  from  ('oadol).  Compound-toned 
dissyllables  retain  their  tone,  as  in  ('nykkolhaol).  AV^ords 
with  tho  accent  not  on  tho  first  syllable  generally  retain  their 
tone  when  they  form  tho  first  member  of  a  compound. 

In  connected  speech  the  compound  tone  is  of^n  leas 
marked  tbau  iu  individual  words,  especially  in  the  subordi- 
nate members  of  a  sentence,  and  is  often  merged  almost 
entirely  in  the  simple  tone. 


INFLECTIONS. 
SnbttantiTea. 

In  the  grammars  and  the  written  language  the  original 
threefold  distinction  of  niasculiuo,  feminine,  and  ncutur  is 
still  imperfectly  maintained ;  but  in  the  spoken  language 
the  general  tendency  is  to  employ  only  two  grammatical 
genders— the  common,  which  includes  both  mascntine  and 
fominiuo,  and  the  neuter.  The  reason  is  simply  that  tbo 
odjectiTefl  and  pronouns  in  agreement  with  substantivea  are 
unable  to  distinguish  between  masculine  and  feminine,  the 
neuter  singular,  on  the  other  hand,  being  sharply  defined 
by  tho  ending  (t),  Tho  only  words  by  which  grammatical 
gender  can  be  denoted  are  the  pronouns  *he,'  *  she,'  and  '  it,' 
and  tho  two  first  are  often  exprosaod  by  tbo  common  den 
(dten)  Hhat  one^  in  speaking  of  inanimate  objects,  and  evon 
when  han  (han)  and  Hon  (hon)  are  employed  iu  the  samo 
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way,  they  are  often  employed  inaccurately,  the  masculine 
(han),  for  instance,  being  employed  in  speaking  of  the 
feminine  AVorAa  (klokka)  '  clock,'  etc. 

Caul 

In  Swedish  sabstantives  we  can  only  distinguish  two 
cases,  the  common  or  base-case,  answering  to  the  nominative 
and  oblique  (accusative  and  dative)  of  the  personal  proDouiu 
and  the  genitive,  which  is  formed  by  adding  (e)  to  the 
singular  or  plural  forms,  as  in  gosise-B  (gossoa)  *  boy's,'  fftwan 
(goesEw)  'boys'/ 

When  the  word  ends  in  (s)  the  genitive  is  either  formed 
in  (ds),  or  else  there  is  no  change.  Thus  IIan9,- prim,  form 
their  genitives  (haansas),  (pHnsas),  or  else  (haans),  (prins). 
Wheu  the  final  syllable  is  uQacoented,  the  latter  is  alwayi 
employed,  as  in  the  name  A/zfifius  (afs'ecljus). 

In  writing  these  names  in  -tus  take  the  genitive  iV,  one  of 
the  ts  being  generally  dropped  in  pronunciation.  This  fonn 
is  coUoquinl  in  the  name  of  a  square  in  Stockholm,  Berzela 
park  (\KKii'oe\{  park). 

Irregular  shortening  of  the  vowel  tokos  place  in  GvA 
(got*)  from  Gud  (guud)  '  God,'  and  in  several  adverbial 
coUocatiuos,  such  as  iU  s/oh  {til  'shds]  *  to  sea,'  /i7  ffiif/s  (til 
dats)  'to  death,'  fiuru  dugs  (huuru  daks)  'what  time?*  tidi 
Hog  {tits  noog)  *  time  enough.'  So  also  in  ti/freds  *  cott- 
teuted'  (tilfrcte)  or  (tilf'rcs).  In  tmi'idags  {'mondaka),  ate, 
the  shortening  is  partly  due  to  want  of  stress,  mdndag  itself 
being  pronounced  ('raonda). 

DsFmn  Sornx. 

Where  other  languages  employ  the  definite  article,  Swedish 
has  special  endings,  which  are  added  to  the  singular  or 
plural  forms,  thus  (gsssa)  has  in  the  definite  singular  gos^f-n 
(gosfion)  *  the  boy,'  and  the  plural  (gossar)  has  its  definite 
gossarnn  (gossawa).  Those  definitca  have  genitives  in  («)— 
(gossaua)  '  the  boy's,'  {gossaJtaa).  AVhen  an  adjective  pre- 
cedes, the  article  den  (daso)  is  placed  before  it,  the  dedaitti 
suffix  being  also  retained — (dsen  gooda  gossan). 
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The  singular  suffix  is  for  the  oommon  gender  (an),  for  the 
neuter  (at),  whose  (t)  is  often  dropped,  the  voweU  of  both 
being  dropped  after  other  vowels,  in  which  case  the  (t)  of  the 
neuter  is  not  dropped  :  dal-en  ( daaldn)  *  the  valley,'  tkepp-ei 
('sheppdt,  aheppo)  '  the  ship  ' ;  kdlh-n  {ca;llan)  '  the  spring/ 
armi-en  (arm'een),  oga-t  (aogat)  *  the  eye,'  ho-pt  (boot)  '  the 
neat.'  The  dropped  (t)  always  reappears  in  the  genitive — 
Csheppets). 

The  word  ^  (siiao)  *  sea'  shortcoa  ita  vowel  in  the  definite 
»pn  (shen).^ 

After  r,  en  generally  drops  its  vowel,  the  two  consonants 
coalescing  into  («),  as  in  dorr-en  (doon)  'the  door,'  herm 
(hflc/j)  'the  gentleman,*  peppar-en  (peppa«)  '  the  popjwr/ 
Koto  thot  the  second  word  drops  the  e  in  writing  as  well. 
In  (•nan),  (-dan),  (-tan),  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  drop  the 
(o)  in  rapid  speech.  The  foreign  koncert'tn  is  pronounced 
both  (kaqs'ffi^ii)  and  (kaqs'ae/t)* 

In  the  combination  (-qnan)  the  first  (n)  is  often  dropped,  as 
in  mjn-en  ('uqan)  *  the  stove,'  vfign-en  ('vaqan)  *  the  carriage.' 

Unaccented  -enen,  -fitipt,  become  (-nan),  (nat),  as  in  hoUn-en 
(totnon)  from  bottctt  'bottom,*  rattn-et  (vattnat)  or  fvattue) 
from  mtf^n  *  water.'  Unaccented  -ertn^  ^f<Un,  become  (»«) 
and  (ain),  as  in  fader-n  (faadati)  'the  father,'  and  -ertt  be- 
comes  (rat),  as  in  dutidr-et  (dtmdrat)  '  the  thunder.' 

Unaccented  -(ir^-m becomes  (-aii),  as  in ^skaren  (fiskafj)  'the 
fisher'  trom /inkore. 

The  plural  endings  in  the  written  language  are  masculine 
•*te,  feminine  -na,  while  neuters  with  unchanged  plurals  take 
-en,  those  with  plural  in  -n  add  a  to  it.  Those  few  masculines 
and  feminines  which  form  tbeir  plural  bv  vowel  change  only, 
without  any  ending,  also  take  -«/)*  The  following  examples 
will  serve  to  contrast  the  written  and  spoken  forms: 


fttmc,  dag 
/gin.  nfil 
neut,  bus 
ke 


n 


/em,    giia 


'day.' 
'  needle,* 
•house,' 
'kingdom, 

'gooac,' 


dngar-no 
nAIar-na 
huft-ea 
riken-a 

gtiss-on 


(daagana). 
(naolana). 


uuAsna 


('h 
(rilkana). 

CJEcasoua). 


'  i  'juQpat  thvn  tuuiuni  'riinr." 
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The  apokcQ  language  abandons  the  icnpracticable  distinctioD 
between  moficuline  and  fominine  by  making  (a)  the  repre- 
sentative inflectional  vowel,  in  accordance  with  the  geuenl 
tendency  of  the  language,  and  levels  the  ambiguous  ('QaJ, 
which  is  also  the  common  singular  suffix,  under  (-ana),  thus 
making  (-ua)  and  (na)  the  sole  endings. 

Even  in  the  written  language  -nt?  and  na  are  constantly 
oonfused,  and  the  artificial  reaction  against  -na  often  leads  to 
the  uso  of  -ne  in  the  feminine,  as  in  bcgtdmningarnt. 

Some  words  do  not  take  the  definite  suf&x  from  purely 
formal  reasons,  such  as  the  abstracta  in  -an,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  n  (-anen).  Thus  horjan  (boeijan)  is  both 
'  beginning  *  and  '  the  beginning.'  So  also  the  foreign  exam$n 
(£cks''aaman).  The  neuter  prottomcn  (pron'oomon)  also 
remains  unchanged.'  hotten  remains  unchanged  in  nedra 
botten  (needra  *bottn)  'ground  floor,'  although  bot inert  by  itaelf 
is  used ;  museum  has  both  (mus'eeum)  and  (mus'eeat)  in  th« 
definite ;  {ft/nmanium  is  unchanged,  aa  in  '  g&  p&  g/  (gao  {lo 
jymn-aasjum)  '  go  to  school/ 

There  is  a  certain  effort  involved  in  suffixing  foreign  word& 
Honce  the  de6nite  suffix  is  always  omitted  in  such  phrases  u 
en  artikel  i  Times  (en  a^ikkdl  i  taims). 

Plural. 

There  are  five  ways  of  forming  the  plural,  constituting  u 
many  declensions : 

I.  (or)-pInral8, 

Sff.  Com.  Higa(8aaga)'  soga-n  (saagan) 

Gtn.  8aga-8  (saagas)  eogan-s  (saagans) 

PI.  Com.  sag-or  (eaagor)  sagor-na  (ssagofia) 

Om,  sagor-s  (saagof)  sagoma-s  (saagOKu) 

Many  speakers  level  this   declension    under    III.,  pro* 
nouociug  (saagar),  etc. 
Other  examples  of  this  declension  are  blomma  (blomms) 


'  Weat«  gires  pronominet. 


ttory. 
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'flowcr//tfra  (faara)  'danger,'  futtgit  (tuqa)  'tongue.'  Several 
often  (originally  always)  have  -e  in  the  written  language, 
such  an  hkugge  (skugga)  '  shadow/  Mge  (laoga)  '  flaino.'  Borne 
words  have  dropped  the  (a)  in  the  singular,  such  as  rdg 
'wave,'  ros  *rose,'  plural  (vaogor),  (roosor).  (flagga)  some- 
times bccomca  ,/7^(yf/  in  the  litorary  language. 

hiffon'a  (hist'ooria)  has  -ten,  -icr  in  the  definite  and 
plural. 

The  (o)  of  nartaro  (naervaaro)  'presence*'  and  fr^ntaro 
(fraonvaaro)  *  absence '  was  originally  the  ending  of  the 
oblique  case,  but  theae  words  are  now  indeclinable  in  the 
singular,  and  are  not  used  in  the  plural.  All  the  words  of 
this  declension  are  common,  those  ending  in  ~a  in  the  literary 
language  being  originally  feminine. 


II.  (ftr)-plural9. 


89.  Com.  diil(daal)' 
Oen.  dal-8  (daala) 

JPl.  Com.  dal-ar  (dmilar) 
Oen.  dalur-a  (duahw) 


dal-on  ('dualan) 
dalen-s  ('daalans) 
dular-iio  (daalana) 
dulamc-a  (duala/ios) 


So  also  sky  (shyy)  'cloud/  timme  (timmo)  *hour,*  0  Cm) 
'  island.* 

The  worda  in  -e  aoractimca  take  -a  instead,  mane  (maona) 
'moon'  being  sometimes  writt«n  mdna.  So  also  droppa 
(drop),  galla  (gall),  omtanka  (consideration). 

a/lon  (aftan)  'evening/  i^V/rw/  (jaevul)  'devil/  moryon 
(morgon,  morron)  'morning,'  Hommar  (aoinraar)  'summer,' 
contract  in  the  pluml  like  the  words  in  -(sr,  etc. :  a/tnar^ 
4jeji(ir  (jaevlar),  morgnar  (maowar),  Bomrar, 

iloitfif  (dattar)  '  daughter,'  motfer  (moodar,  moor)  '  mother/ 
form  their  plurals  dottrar  (datrar),  miklrar  (mBodrar). 

Many  monosyllables  ending  in  vowels  throw  out  the  vowel 
of  the  plural  ending,  although  several  of  those  which  drop  it 
in  the  spoken  keep  it  in  the  written  language. 
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Sg.  Com.  sko  (skoo) 

Gm.  sko-B  (flkoos) 

/*/.  Com.  sko-r  (ekoor) 

Gm.  skor-s  (ekoiM) 


sko-n  (skoon) 
Bkon-B  (skoons) 
flkor-na  ('akoona) 
ekonin-B  ('akooDas) 


The  definite  plural  (skoona)  instead  of  (skoona)  is  dac.to 
the  analogy  of  the  corresponding  neuter  forms  of  the  fourth 
declension. 

So  also  'ho  in  StockAohtnbonr  (stakkolmaboor)  '  inhabitants 
of  Stockholm,'  btv-ar  (broor)  '  bridges,'  ko-r  (koor)  '  cows,' 
klo-r  (kloor)  '  claws,*  vrtt-{fi)r  (vraor)  'comers,'  and  in 
the  compouuda  jun<ifrU'r  (jumfruur)  *Tirgius,'  hiisint-r 
(hustraur)  *  wives,*  fUstmn-ar  (fjcstmaar)  'fiancees.'  The 
mniple  (fruu)  uud  (lued)  form  their  plurals  in  (-ar),  although 
the  latter  scarcely  occurs  in  tbo  spoken  language. 

Mo«t  titled  ending  in  -e,  drop  it  before  a  proper  name: 
m  herre  (hrerro)  '  gentlenmn,'  but  (htor  haoglondj.     So 
fttrgle  and /urs/,  etc. 

III.  (9r)- plurals. 


bild-en  (lildon) 

hiMf-n-s  ("hildans) 
bild-cr  (bildar) 
bildcr-na  (bUdeMa) 

rost   (rost)    'voice,' 


Sg.  Com.  bild  (bild) ' 

(tm.  bild-K  (bildd) 
jTI.  Com.  bUder  (hildar) 

Gm.  bildor-8  (bildot) 

So  alao  {/ii/it  (j'lest)  'guest,'  roat  (rest)  'voico,'  natm 
(natslroon)  'nation.' 

Some  have  vowel-change  in  the  plural,  such  as  tton  (saon) 
'son/  pL  sbner  ('sMnor),  and  gonorally  with  shortening  also, 
OS  in  fot  (foot),  /otter  ('fattor).  Others  have  the  Towel 
already  short  In  the  singular,  suck  as  natt  (nat)  '  night,' 
n^ter  ('naettar),  while  olhora  shorten  a  long  vowel  without 
otherwise  changing  it,  as  in  not  (naat)  '  nut,'  miter  ('nattar). 
Observe  that  all  these  plurals  have  the  simple  tone. 

Besides  the  above  common  words,  there  are  several  foreign 
neuters  which  follow  this  declension,  especially  those  in  •vri, 
such  ojd  tryckeri-et  (trykkorii't)  *the  printing-office,*  pi 
tryckericr  (trykkarii'ar). 

*  *  picture.' 
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IV.  (ii).plurals. 
All  the  words  of  tliis  doolension  are  neuter. 

Sff.  Com.  rike '  (riiko)  riko-t  (riikdt,  riiko) 

Oen.  riko-s  (riiko-s)  rikot-9  (riikots) 

J*l.  Com.  rike-n  (riikan)  riken-a  (riikona) 

6en.  riken-s  (riikam)  rikena-s  (riikonas) 

So  also  the  other  neutcre  in  (•&),  such  aa  dremie  (aeronds) 
'  errand/  bdlte  (btolto)  '  belt.' 


Sg.  Com.  bo  (boo)' 

Gen.  bo-s  (booft) 

PI.   Com,  bo-n  (boon) 

Ofn.  bon-9  (boons) 


Jief. 

bo-et  (boot) 
boet-s  (boota) 
bon-fl  Cboonn) 
bona-s  ('boonas) 


So  also  vowel-endiDg  mono^Uablea,  such  as  bi  (bii)  'bee,' 
kna  (knae)  (knee). 

The  de6oito  plural  lona  baa  suppluated  the  older  bo-en 
(which  is  still  given  in  somo  of  the  grammars)  oven  in  the 
written  language.  The  reason  evidently  is  that  boen  would 
be  pronounced  (boon)  and  thus  be  indistinguishable  from  the 
iudctinite  plural. 

There  is  a  small  class  of  neuters  in  (-a)  which  inflect  thus : 

Sff.  Com.  (iga  (aagn) '  oga-t  (oagst,  aoga) 

Gen.  6ga-8  (oagss)  ogat-s  (aegats) 

JPi,  Com.  iig-on  (Mgm)  ogoD-«fa  (eegona) 

Gen.  ogon-s  (aegoas)  ogo&en-i  (eegonas) 

So  also  ora  (oera)  *  ear,'  ^'erta  (jfc/a)  '  heart* 

V.  "So  ohasge. 
Neut«rs : 

TmAf.  Dff. 

Sy.  Com.  namn  (namn)  namn-ct  ('nnmnot,  naniiio) 

Gm.  namn-e  (naninB)  Damoct-a  ('namudts) 

Pt.  Com.  namn  (Damn)  namn-cn  ('mirnQOoa) 

6tn.  nunn-s  (nanuu)  Duiuiicn>8  ('nanuidiifls) 

So  also  (f/itr  (jnur)  'animal,'  fffas  (glaaa)  'glasSj*  ord  (ood) 


'kingdom.' 


'  'dwelliug.' 
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b)  Indefinite: 

OmwMM.  Jfmttr. 

Sy.  en  (en)              ott  (et) 
V , . 

PL  ena  (eona) 

Differs  from  the  numeral  m  *  one  *  only  in  being  un- 
accented. The  plural  (eeua)=*  some  '  is  u»ed  to  express 
contempt  or  surprise,  as  in  dei  tar  ena  obegripliga  mennukor 
de  hdr!  (dae  va  eena  oobegriipli^  meennishor  di-h'aer) 
'  this  is  an  incomprehensible  lot  of  people  ! ' 

A4jeotiTO8. 

Adjectives  (including  the  so-callod  pronominal  adjectives^ 
have  no  cases,  their  only  inflections  being  gender,  number, 
declension  (strong  and  weak  forms),  and  oomponson. 

If,  however,  an  adjective  is  used  as  a  substantive,  it  takes 
the  (s)  of  the  genitive,  as  in  de  godaa  belonning  (di  goodas 
bel'anniq)  'the  recompense  of  the  good/  en  ctjnsirtnigs  sittia 
tanke  (on  vQausinuis  atata  tuqka)  '  a  madman's  last  thought/ 
but  de  goda  menninkornm  (muiunishonas)  beBnning,  etc,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  language  to 
inflect  only  the  end  of  groups  of  words  :  compare  kang 
KarU  slotl  (kuq  kaoJs  slot),  and  the  English  '  king  Charles's 
castle.'  So  also  with  the  demonstratives  :  dfunax  hua  (dam- 
nas  huus)  *  tbis-maa'a  house/  but  dentin  man*  hm. 

DscLKKStOX. 

a)  Strong. 

Otmmon.  Jfemtfr. 

8g.  ung  (uq)  '         nng-t  (nqt) 

V 

PI.    img-a  (uqa) 

b)  "VTeak. 


pf  j  i'ng-»  (nqa) 


Observe  that  the  strong  plural  and  the  weak  endings  are 
identical. 

1  'yvon^.' 
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Superlatirea  and  past  participlea  in  -atf,  flucli  aa  akkad 
'beloved,'  take  -e  instead  of  -a:  strong  plural  and  weak 
tfockraate  (Takraate)  '  most  beautiful,'  (aUkada). 

In  the  written  language  tho  form  unge  for  unga  is  often 
employed  in  the  mascniine  both  in  tho  weak  singular  and 
plural  and  the  Btrong'  plural,  especially  in  the  vocative,  as  la 
store  6ttd!  (stoora  guud)  'groat  God!*  while  the  spoken 
language  has  such  forms  aa  (gooa  vcon)  *  good  friend ! ' 
=the  writtan  god«  van.  Those  adjectives  which  take  (-9) 
in  the  spoken  language  (dbk/td,  etc.)  take  it  abo  in  the 
written  language  for  all  genders.  The  distinction  between 
-e  and  -a  as  masculine  endings  on  tho  one  hand,  and  neuter 
and  feminine  on  tho  other,  is  in  every  way  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  tho  language,  which  otherwise  separates  tho  neuter 
entirely  from  the  nuisculiue  and  femiuiue,  if  it  makes  any 
distinction  at  all. 

Adjectives  ending  in  (ao)  generally  throw  off  the  in- 
flectional vowel,  as  in  giyi{a)  hdr  (grao  haor)  '  gray  haii*a.' 
fi  '  few,'  and  tim  '  little,'  are  always  contracted. 

Those  in  (-or,  -al,  -ol,  -on)  drop  those  vowels  when  tho 
inflectional  ono  is  added,  as  in  tapper  {'tapper)  '  brave,' 
tappra^  gamma!  (gammal)  'old,*  gitmfa.  -nrWM-  becomes  -»/»-, 
even  in  the  written  language,  as  in  rtintia  {from  vunnen) 
Hgrara  frojd  (vunna  seegraa  fi-ojidj  'tho  joy  of  won  victoriee.* 

The  neuter  ending  (-t)  produces  various  modifications : 

1}  final  long  vowela  are  shortened :  fri  (fni)  '  free/  neut. 
fritt  (frit);  ny  'new,*  nyti.  (ao)  becomes  (o) :  bfd  (blao), 
blitt  (bbt). 

2)  the  inflectional  (t)  is  dropped  after  (t)  or  (d),  changing 
the  latter  into  (t) :  fait  '  firm,'  neuter /fw/ ;  ond  '  bod,'  neuter 
ondi  (ont).  Preceding  long  vowels  are  shortened  :  /let  (heet) 
'hot,'  neuter  fteti  (het)  ;  vdt  (vaot)  'wot,'  edtt  {vol)— gfad 
(glaad)  '  glad,'  gf/idt  (gUt) ;  vid  (viid)  '  wide,*  ridt  (vit) ;  bred 
(breed)  'broad,'  bredi  (bret),  crirf  (raed)  '  r©d,'  rodt  (rst). 
god  (good)  '  good '  has  neuter  gofif  (got).  Length  is  preserved 
before  {I),  as  in  rard  (vac//)  'worthy,*  neuter  vdrdt  (vne/). 
There  aeema  to  be  a  dislike  to  forming  a  neuter  to  adjectives 
ending  in  (d)  or  (t)  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  for  several  of 
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tbeni,  raoii  00  vrtd  *  angry,'  flat  '  flat,*  lot  '  lazy,'  have  oo 
neuter. 

3)  hog  (hoog)  '  high  *  shortens  its  vowel  in  the  neuter  Aofft 
(h^kt). 

4)  final  (sk)  drops  ita  (k)  before  the  inflectional  (t) :  ^fritt 
•ftesh,' neuter /WM-f  (frist),  Hfvtutk  (svajusk)  'Swedish,'  armkt 
(ivffinst). 

5)  polysyllables  in  (-on)  drop  the  (n)  before  the  neuter  (t), 
as  in  froget  (troog-it)  from  trogen  *  faithful.*  So  alro  in  the 
poasessires,  mitt  (miO  from  min  (inin)  *inine,'  etc. 

la  other  cases  no  changes  take  place  except  the  neoesaory 
ones:  kaJl  (kal)  'cold,'  kaUt  (kalt) ;  rw«  'certain,*  ew/; 
it/ck/ig  (lykli)  'happy,'  fi/c/cHgi  (lyklit) ;  fiei  (heel)  'whole,' 
Mi  (heelt) ;  afor  (atoor)  '  big,'  utort  (stoo^) ;  arag  (sraag) 
'weak,'  gtagl  (avaakt). 

iiten  *  little '  is  declined  thus : 

a)  Strong. 

Cbirmwi.  JftuUr. 

8^.  Mtan  (liiton)    litcl  (liitat,  liit^) 


PL 


b)  Weak. 


SID&  (smao) 


mk  (liJla) 

This  is  the  only  adjective  which   distinguishea   between 
strong  plural  and  weak  singular  and  plural. 
Many  adjectives  arc  indeclinable : 

1)  By  form :  those  ending  in  (a),  (a),  (sa),  such  as  Wrt  'like,' 
ode  'desert,'  giingfe  (jitn^sa)  'cun-eul.'  Heuce  alao  present 
participles:  ett  leende  barn  (et  leeanda  baa»]  *  a  smiling  child.  * 

2)  Adverbs  used  a&  adjectives  :  frdn  fjtrran  land  (fraoa 
fjxrran  land)  "from  a  distant  land,'  ivbordei  krtg  (inboerfM 
kriig)  'internal  (civil)  war/r/)(yf«an/r/e9*jq/>(mtc6ac(/oelosn9i3] 
'  with  especial  pleasure,'  all  three  substantivea  Iwing  neuter. 

3)  Superlatives  used  predicatively  with  the  definite  article: 
deMa  blomtnor  dro  xaehrasi  ^  '  these  flowers  are  the  most 
beautiful ;  *  with  the  article  de  mchvste. 

'  In  tLp  ftpoken  lauguiige  tbia  untutco  (taken  from  the  grunnun)  wosU 
become  {di  huer  blomniunR  ae  vvkrstt). 
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4)  Various  others  :  bra  (braa)  *  good  ; '  id^l  Bnd  iititer 
'mere '  =  German  lat4(er,  as  in  han  gor  mig  idel  forargelwr 
(han  joer  moei  iidal  fajra'i'jolsar)  '  he  causes  me  nothing  but 
aiiuoyauc:e(e),'  (let  ar  httter  omnning  (dae  eb  luttar  ooaanniq) 
'it's  downright  falsehood;'  qcar  (kvaar)  'quiet/  'stationary/ 
u  in  gianiia  qmr  '  stay  /  some  in  -ig  in  special  combinntions, 
OS  in  min  &alig  far  (min  saali  faar]  *  my  deceased  father/ 
kttngiiy  imije&tat  (kut^U  maja^t'aot)  '  his  majesty/ 

CoitPAuaon. 

The  regular  endings  are  -ore  and  -mt,  aa  in  itiUa  '  still ' 
(stillar^),  (stillast),  ddel  ('aedal)  '  noble/  ad/are  (aedlara),  etc. 

Some  compare  with  vowel-chauge,  and  the  terminations 
•re  and  -tit :  Idiig  (IsqJ  'long/  idtigre  (Isoqra),  IdntjHt  (Iteqsfr) ; 
dor  (atoor)  'big/  stoire  ('atflerrg),  gtorst  {tftaett)  ;  ung  (uq) 
'young/  t/ngre  (yqra),  J/ngst  (yqst).  hog  (high)  has  hogre 
("haogra),  hiigjit  (haksl),  smdnt  (smaerro)  and  xmiirsi  (sraawt) 
are  formed  from  the  plural  umd  of  Htet%  '  little/  as  also  /drre 
ffaerra)  from/rt  '  few/  Several  have  a  different  word  for  the 
positive  :  god  (good)  *  good/  bdttre  fbaotro),  biixt  (baat) ; 
gamntal'o\A,*  dldre  (ojldra),  dUUt  (aJst);  liten  (liitan)  'little/ 
mindrc  ('mindra)  min»t ;  mdngen  (moqan)  '  many/  JUre 
('fleera),^yi/tf  (flicsto).  Others  have  only  an  adverb  for  the 
positive:  nt  (uut)  'out,'  gttre  (ytra),  yit^rst  (yttaai).  Note 
that  all  (-ra)s  and  (-st)a  have  the  simple  tone,  whether  mono- 
or  polysyllabic. 

Some  of  the  above  class  also  admit  the  regular  comparison 
in  the  spoken  language,  sometimes  with  a  change  of  meaning. 
Thus  (goodara)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  better  to  eat»*  'better 
in  taste/  etc. 

The  comparative  is  always  weak  and  always  keeps  it«  -e : 
it  is  therefore  indeclinable.  The  dissyllabic  ones  in  -re, 
however,  seem  ot\en  to  have  (a)  in  the  spoken  language, 
especially  ('fccrra)  and  ('floora)  ^  in  the  sense  of  '  (tho) 
former,'  'seveml.'  The  superlative  -mf  takes  (-a),  while  (-st) 
takes  (a)  in  the  spoken  languages,  -e  (muse.)  and  -a  (fem. 
and  neut.)  in  the  written  language. 

1  I  un  not  cwtain  About  tbo  intoofttioii  in  tltCM  cases. 
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^^H              Many  adjectives  do 

not  admit  of  coinparisoQ,  especially       1 

^^H          the  iudocKaublcs,  and 

many  polysyllables,  especially  thoee       | 

^^H          in  (-isk),  sucb 

as  /itViM' 

(niitisk)  ' zeolous 

'  comparative  mera       1 

^^H          nitiak^  and  all 

participles^  Buch  ae  dhkad,  diskande,                       M 

numerals. 

^M 

^^^^^H                  Cardinal. 

OkDCCAIm                               ^^^H 

^^^H 

ot 

Jbnta,  -» 

foetfti            ^^H 

^^r                    ta 

tvao,  tan 

androj  •« 

andra           ^^^| 

^^^H          3  trn 

tree,  trii 

trfdjt 

tre«dj3          ^^B 

^^^H             Ma 

fyym 

fjttrde 

fjaei/fl            ^^^B 

^^^f                     &  /ttH 

fern 

femU 

^^1 

^^H                           f AT 

lueks 

^€tU 

shstta           ^^^1 

^^^1 

siniu 

|rmi» 

sliundo         ^^^1 

^^M 

otte 

ittfmdt 

attouda          ^^^| 

^^^M 

Qua 

niande 

niioDda         ^^^1 

^H 

tiia 

tionde 

tiionds          ^^H 

^H               11  elfi'a 

lelva 

ff/ie 

lulfta              ^H 

^H               12 

talv 

tol/te 

tslfta              S 

^H               U  treitm 

trsBttjn 

trettondt 

tnettsnd? 

^^^m               I'i  j[/ort<M 

fjo^^n 

J^ortond* 

fjo^oode 

^^^M               15  femton 

fsemton 

fmiontU 

fcmtandB 

^^1              16  ntr/m 

Bffikfltaa 

ttxtondt 

siBkatando 

^H                     a;Wfofl 

shntton 

tjuttonde 

shuttsnda 

^^H              IB  aierUm 

oudd^an 

aderhnde 

aadit^tnda 

^^H                   fii'^^ 

uitton 

nUiond^ 

nittondj 

^^^L^               ^/w^u 

cuugo 

fjugonde 

cuugonds 

^^^^1               tjugu  ttt 

CUUgO-C'l 

tJugoHd^f^Jbrsta   cttu(g»}-f'cBi<R       | 

^^^r             22  tjtigu  tvd 

cuii((5o)- 

;*vao          tfugondc ' 

andra   cuugd-a'odn 

^^M               so  ;r<TM/() 

Irtetti 

tretlionde 

tra^ttisnds 

^^H               40  fyr^ajtio 

twti 

fyrtionde 

ffB/iands 

^^H               60  //mttio 

fffimti 

/nntionde 

fiemtijadd 

^^K              60  «Ar<K) 

Bieksti 

afxtt'ondf 

KBkstijnd^ 

^^H                70  afuttio 

flhutli 

9Juttiond€ 

Bhuttianda 

^^M         60  mfatjio 

otti 

dttionde 

sttijnda 

^^H                               NllVtO 

nitti 

nitliottde 

nitti  :)Dda 

^^H                     Aufufr-tf 

liuodni 

hundradc 

liundnida 

^^^^    lUUO  tuUH 

'tuuadti 

tusend* 

'tuusonda 
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M,  etl  differs  from  the  indcfinito  article  ouly  la  having  fall 
stress. 

(tuu)  for  (tvao)  is  only  used  in  certain  ooUocationa,  such  as 
klockan  tu  (or  tvd)  (Ulokkan  tuu)  '  two  o^clock,'  skdra  itu 
(sbaera  it'uu)  'cut  in  two/  de  uugn  tu  (di  uqa  tuu)  'the young 
couple/  For  ivd  and  tre  the  litoraiy  language  often  uaea 
icenne  (tvaenne)  and  trenne  (tnonna). 

Mda  (baoda)  and  begge  (bsegga)  aro  employed  without 
distinction  to  signify  'both.'  Thoy  are  indeclinable  as  ad- 
jectives,  but  take  the  (e)  of  the  genitive  when  used  as 
substantives. 

For  femiic  tvd,  etc.,  tfd  och  (and)  fcmli  (tvao  o  &}mti)  ii 
Bometimca  used,  as  in  English. 

In  compound  ordinals  the  spoken  language  gives  the 
ordinal  inflection  only  to  the  last,  while  the  written  language 
inflects  the  preceding  tens  as  well,  but  not  generally  the 
hundreds  and  higher  numbers  :  fcmtionde  tref(/e  (fajmti 
treedjo),  hundra(de)  femtionde  tre^je  dret  ('hundra  fsemti 
treedjo  'aorat). 

Fronooiu. 
Pbbsovjil. 

The  personal  (substantival)  pronouns  have,  like  the  sub- 
atantivca,  two  coses,  which  are,  however,  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  substantives  both  in  form  and  meaning.  The 
common  case  of  tbo  substantives  is  iu  the  pronouns  separated 
into  a  nominative  and  an  oblique  cose,  which  is  in  meaning 
both  accusative  and  dative.  The  genitive  is  only  pre«erved 
as  a  possessive  (adjective)  pronoun. 


1) 

First  Pcreon. 

2)  Second  Person 

Bg.  Nom. 

jag  (jaa) 

dn  (dun) 

Obi. 

mig  (m«i) 

dig  (diei) 

Fl.  Mm. 

vi  (vii) 

ni  (nii) 

Obi. 

OSS  (os) 

tder,  er  (our) 

Hi 
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8)  Third  Person. 


JTOM. 

Norn,  han,  den  (han,  dsn) 

^.  f  honom,  den  j 

'  \  (honnom,  -en,  dnen)  j 


hon,  den  (hon,  den) 
i  bonne,  den  | 

t  (bicuna,  -ua,dffltt)  | 


det  (dao) 
det  (dne) 


Pi.  xVom. 
Oil. 


de  (dii,  dam) 
dem  (dxm,  dam) 


4)  Befldxive.  obi.  9ff.  and  pi. :  aig  (ami). 

All  long  vowels  are  ahortoncd  when  unaccented,  that  of 
(daii)  changing  its  quality  at  the  same  time. 

(dae),  (dii),  and  (deem)  are  also  demoustratives.  (dtea)  is 
only  U8e<1  of  animals  and  things;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the 
cominuu  gender. 

The  oblique  plural  (dam)  is  oonimoD  in  the  Stockholm 
dialect,  and  is  often  used,  in  the  nominative  as  welL 

The  forms  {•oa),  (-na),  and  (-ot)  ^  are  enclitic  accusatives, 
as  in  tng  fait  honom  (taa  fat-n)  'take  hold  of  him,'  sdg  tlu 
henne f  (saog-du-na)  'did  you  see  herP'^o^  iycker  om  dei 
( ja  tykkor  om-ot)  '  I  like  it/  gif  hii  dei  ( jee  hiit-at)  *  give 
it  here.' 

(han)  is  sometimes  shortened  onclitically  in  the  same  way, 
as  sade  han  (sna-n)  '  said  he.' 

An  old  genitive  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  «n<  emellan 
(sins  em-'ellan)  '  among  themselves.* 


a)  Declinable. 

min  'mine/  mt'i;  mina  (min,  mit;  miina). 
So  also  rfw)  'thine,'  et'n  {roflexivo=hi&,  her,  its,  their). 
€dr  'our/  vdrf ;  ram  {vaor,  vaoi ;  vaora). 
eder,  er  '  your,'  edert,  eri ;  edra,  era  (eer,  eet ;  cera). 
An  older  inflootion  in  ers  majestdt  '  your  majesty,'  er«  ndi 
*  your  grace.' 

'  The  fine  two  &re  the  old  wxwatiTvs  kann  and  Anim, 
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b)  IndecIiDable : 

JTmp. 


F4M. 


Kmt. 


8$.  bans,  dera  (bans,  Ha:*)    honnos,  dew  (btennos.  d»i)    dees  (dses) 

* , ' 

PI.  deras  (doeras) 

The  maactiline  and  feminine  (dtee)  is  applied  only  to 
animala  and  things. 

cgei\  (eegon),  e/jety  pi.  egtvi  (eegna)  *  own,'  ia  always  strong : 
hoM  9get  hus  *  his  own  bouse.' 

DsHOIffrBATITB. 

den  (daan)  'that'  and  d<nma  (deenna)  'tliia'  are  used  both 
as  mbatantives  and  adjectives.  In  the  former  cose  they  are 
simply  personal  pronouns  with  a  B{>ecial  demonstratiTe  force. 

a)  Substantiyul : 

^^^  ComHMn,  2f*itttr. 

^^V  8g.  Cfym.  don  (dscn)  det  (dae) 

^^H^K  OfH.  deni^  (<la'nH)  dcss  (d««) 

r         The 


PI.  Com. 


do  (dii,  dam) 
deriLs  (deoras) 

The  gonitire  singular  [deens)  is  literary,  and  occurs  only 
in  a  detenninative  sense  with  a  following  relative  sentence, 
as  in  pd  (ten*  sida  st/i,  nom  har  diit  ord  farsrara  md  (po  dicns 
siida  atao,  som  hoe  dii  oot/  foM'vaara  mao)  'stand  on  his 
(that-one^s)  side  who  can  defend  thy  word  (cause)  here.'  In 
all  other  cases  the  genitive  is  equivalent  to  a  poeae!<aivu  pro- 
noun and  takes  (du)s)  in  the  common  gender  as  well  as  the 
neuter* 

CbmmoM.  yeiUr. 

8ff.  Com.  denne,  dcnuii  (da?nna)  detta  (dffitta) 

0€H.  dcanes,  deniius  (d&-nnns)       dettos  (dEottos) 


PL  Com. 

OfH. 


deese,  dvssa  [diGsea) 
desses,  dt-ssus  (dtcssas) 

The  genitive  occurs  practically  only  oa  a  possessive  used 
absolutely,  dei  ar  denueJt  (dae  m  diennas)  *  it  is  this-man's,' 
for  instance,  being  entirely  parallel  to  det  or  mitt  *  it  is  mine.' 
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b)  Adjectival: 

Common. 

iCMte-. 

Sff.  den  {(bea) 

dot  (due) 

pi.                      de  (dii,  dam) 

Sff.  denne,  -a  (dsBnna) 

dettu  (dietta) 
, / 

J*i.                        desae-a  (dajBBa) 

The  possessive  demon  strati  ves  (Aim),  (deeras),  (dffinnu), 
(daeesaa),  may  be  regarded  as  indeclinable  adjectives. 

The  old  demonstrutive  hin  sun'ives  only  in  Am  Onde  (tin 
oodd)  'the  Evil  One/  ahortencd  into  Hin  (hiin). 

TNTSBlUHSATrve. 

vem  (vem)  'who,'  is  both  nominative  and  aocusativc;  nent. 
hvad  (raa).  The  written  language  sometimes  has  an  arohaio 
nominative  ho  (hoc).  The  [waseBsive  adjective  is  Atv/ra  ia 
the  written,  (hvems)  in  the  spoken  language,  (vem)  does 
Dot  seem  to  be  used  in  the  plural,  which  is  expressed  br 
various  oirciimlocutions. 

hvilken  (vilkau),  hvilket  (vilkat,  vilko),  htiika  (vilka) 
'  which,'  is  both  a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  taking  ths 
(s)  of  the  genitive  in  the  former  cose.  In  the  spoken 
language  the  forms  ('hokkan,  'okken)  also  occnr. 

hunuiatt,  -t  (huurud'au,  -t),  hurudaua  (huurud'anna),  as 
in  hurttdan  dr  /tan ?  {huurudan  ae  ban)  '  what  is  he  like ^ ' 
(what  is  his  character  P)  is  only  an  adjective. 

BiLXTtva. 

rilken,  with  possessive  vilkens  or  hran  (vas)  is  both  sub- 
stantive and  objective,  som  (som)  is  substantive  and  in* 
declinable.     Kelatives  are  not  much  used  iu  speech. 

iKDBFDflTB. 

annan,  annai ;  andra  'other.' 

mdngen  (maqan),  mdnget  (moqat,  tnoqs) ;  mSnga  'mooj.*' 
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ndffot  (naogot,  naot,  naoge) 


ndgon  (naogcn,  naon,  D3o), 
ndgra  (naogra,  naora)  *  some.' 

ingen  (iqan),  inlet  {int^t,  iqa) ;  inga  (iqa)  'none.* 

The  spoken  neuter  (iqa)  stands  for  tnget.  (intat)  never 
drops  its  (t),  for  it  would  otherwise  bn  confused  with  (inta) 
=  'not,'  which  in  the  written  language  appears  as  icke  or  ej. 
The  substantival  intei  of  the  written  language  is  generally 
represented  by  (iqsntiq)  in  spooch,  and  ruiffot  becomea 
(uaogontiq^  naontiq,  nontiq)  in  the  same  way. 

9d(ian,-t,mdana  (saodana)  'such,'  and  dylik,  -t,-a  (dyyVika) 
'such,'  are  partly  demonsi rati ve.  In  the  spoken  language 
the  latter  sometimes  appears  in  the  form  of  ( tokkan),  like 
Chokken)  for  hci/ken.^ 

^'§Ur  (sbmlv),  ^/elfft) ,  tj>(fra  *  self/  is  added  to  a  aubstantiye 
in  the  strong,  and  prefixed  in  the  weak  form,  in  the  latter 
casehavinga  more  inteositive  meaning:  /i/i/i  4;)!>//{han  shiclv) 
*he  himself,' {/Vf/rd  kiiiigcn  (sboelva  kuqdu)  =  'eTen  the  king,' 
{  ^'ei/va  terket  (i  sluclva  vtorks)  *  actually.'  A  superlative 
Sorm  is  sometimes  used  in  the  latter  case  :  ye/frajite  kungen. 

hmr  (vaar),  hvart  (v&t)  'each'  has  no  plural.  An  old 
genitive  is  preserved  in  the  phrase  «  /icars  matts  mun  (i  vos 
mans  mun)  '  in  every  man's  mouth.* 

The  substantival  hrarandrti  (vara*'ndra,  var'an)  'one-,  each- 
other,'  has  a  gen.,  but  is  otherwise  indeclinable.  It  is  both 
dual  and  plural  in  meaning. 

The  following  are  also  indeclinable  except  in  the  genitive : 

mda  (endu)  'single.' 

hvaije  (varja)  'each.' 

%tMf  -a  (samma)  'same.' 
te  (emso)  *  various '  plur. 

There  are  many  other  pronouns  formed  by  running  two 
simple  ones  together,  the  last  only  being  inflected.  Thus 
hcarenda  (vBre""nda)  'every  single  one,'  'every  one,'  has  gen. 
hvarenda*^  Its  neuter  is  hvarUnda.  So  also  hvarannan 
(var8**nnan)  '  every  other  (day),'  gen.  hvarannam^  neut. 
hcartannat. 


■  Tbe  tnltial  (t]  oofTwpondt  to  tlie  oM  Swnlish  >  (Jrolkis). 
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The  combiimtiona  hvar  ain,  hvrtr  sina,  etc.,  are  regarded 
OS  siDgle  words,  aad  take  a  prepositioa  before  them»  as  in 
herrartie  bjodo  armen  dt  hvar  s»i  dam  (b»rra«a  bjaed  'armaa 
uot  vaa  «in  daam),  literally  'the  gentloiuen  otfered  their  arms 
to  each-his-Iady.* 

The  use  of  -dera  tie  an.  stfEx  \o  various  kiuds  of  pronouns 
deservea  notice,  dera  waa  originally  the  genitive  plural  of 
den,  but  is  now  only  addod  to  pronouns  to  give  thom  a  more 
definite  sense.  Thus  the  simple  hmr  (vaar)  '  eaoh  *  may 
apply  to  an  indefinite  number  of  objects,  but  heardera,  neut. 
ftparfdera,  literally  'e-ach-of-them/  both  generally  pronounced 
(Yadeera.),  implies  certain  definitely  known  objocts,  as  in  fum 
bjod  ftetine  och  fiennes  moder  hvardera  anuen  (han  bj*>d  hECond 
ok  hiennas  mnor  va/Zeera  arman)  *  he  olfered  (to)  her  and  her 
mother  (to)  each  (of  them)  his  arm.'  Although  those  oom- 
pounds  may  also  refer  to  three  or  more  definite  objecta,  as  in. 
hvarf^ei'd  <{f  de  ire  (varfeora  av  di  tree)  '  each  of  the  three 
(things  mentioned  above),'  they  generally  refer  to  two  only, 
as  in  the  first  example.  In  fact,  such  forma  as  htUkrHtiera 
(vilkondoera)  and  ingendcra  (iqdndeoru)  may  oflen  be  con- 
sidered as  duals  to  the  singulars  (vilkan),  (iqon),  and  the 
plurals  (vilka),  (iqa).  (endeera),  (etdeera)  'one  (of  them)' 
is,  of  course,  necessarily  singular. 

These  compouuds  were  originally  employed  only  as  sub- 
stantives, in  which  case  they  mtiy  have  a  genitive  in  (s),  but 
they  now  occur  as  adjectires,  as  in  himrd«ra  damm  (vatteera 
'daamon)  'each  lady.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  elements  are  declined  as  inde- 
pendent adjectives. 

Even  hHda^  begje  'both*  may  take  the  affix  (-deera), 
although  perfectly  definite  in  themselves.  A  curious  pleon- 
astic  form  is  beggedera  dflante,  literally  *  both -of- the- two 
parts,'  as  xnjag  formodar  alt  ni  har  en  jUdfir  eller  en  modtr  i 
li/cet,  kamke  htggedera  delarne  (ja  fcenn'oodar  at  ni  haar  on 
faar  idlar  en  moor  i  liivat,  kunsho  bccggodcora  de«lsna)  *  I 
suppose  you  have  a  father  or  mother  alive,  perhaps  both.' 
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Verbs. 


The  verbal  inflections  are  ^('w*^',  mood,  I'oiVv,  and  noun-/orm», 
which  latter  are  either  substantival  or  afljcctival.  In  the 
written  language  they  alao  diatiugtiisb  number  and  person. 
The  tenses  are  present  and  pmt.  The  moods  are  indicatice, 
mtbjunctice,  and  imperative.  The  subjunctive  is  nearly  extinct 
in  the  apuken  language,  being  generally  levelled  under  the  in- 
dicative. The  voices  arc  active  and  passive,  the  latter  being 
often  equivalent  to  the  Greek  middle  voice.  The  substantival 
noun-forms  are  the  infinitive;  the  adjectival,  the  present  par* 
ticiph  active  and  the  past  participle  pansive.  The  third  noun- 
form,  the  sitpine,  ia  a  special  form  of  the  neuter  of  the 
past  participle  only  used  in  combination  with  the  auxiliary 
Aa/ca  'have*  in  an  active  aenae ;  it  is  neither  substantival 
nor  adjectival^  having  no  meaning  by  iteelf.  In  cH  J'dn'jadi 
djtir  (et  foqat  juur)  'a  caught  wild  beast '  (foqat)  is  a  parti- 
ciple, in  htm  har  j'dnyal  ett  dj'ur  (ban  haar  foqat  et  juur)  it  ia 
supine.  Here  there  is  no  distinction  beyond  the  artiBcial 
written  one,  but  in  the  strong  verba  there  is,  gripet  (griipat) 
'  grasped/  neuter  participle,  being  dintiuct  from  the  supine 
gripit  (griipit). 

The  fallowing  are  the  regular  eudiuga  : 

a)  Written  language : 


Indicative. 


Sulijunctive. 


AHMMl. 


iV.    I. 


-a 


-en 


Patt. 


S3- 

ri.  1.  -de 

2.  -den 

3.  -de 


Wiak.      StroMff. 

-de»        — 


•ea 


-de  •« 

-de  -• 

•den  -en 

-de  •« 


>  Abo  ff,  etc 
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Tmptntitt. 

Sff.  2.      — 

n.   1.    -om 

2.     -en 

Jfotm  Form: 

THjtniiive  -a 
Tartie.  Prewnt     -ande 

„      Pa»t         -d  (-t),  on  (strong) 
Svftim      -t,  it  (fttrong) 

From  these  active  endings  the  pasaire  ones  are  formed  by 
adding  «,  belbro  whicli  r  is  dropped.  Tlie  past  participle  is, 
of  course,  already  passive. 

b)  Spokeu  language : 

Active.  PaBsivn. 


•r 


iVMMt. 


Fatt. 


^9  (-to)  — 

Impfrativt. 

—  (2  pers.  Bg.  pi.) 

JTowit  Fitrmi. 

Infinitive  -a 
Partie.  Prea^nt     -onda 
„      Pait  h3  (-t) 

Supine      -t,  -it 


WMk. 
-das  (-tas) 


-as 


-ts,  -its 


The  present  subjunctive  ia  never  used  in  the  Rpnlcen 
language^  except  in  a  few  traditional  formultc,  such  oa  U-/vt 
kungen  !  (leovd  'kuqon)  'long  live  the  Icing!'  If  it  had 
been  pre«erved  generuUy,  it  would  probably  have  ended  in 
(-a)  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  language, 
and  it  is  possible  that  such  a  subjunctive  may  be  preaerved 
in  the  phraae,  koUa  hrad  aom  AeUt  mdste  Jag  ihaffa  mtg  vimhet 
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(koeta  vaa  som  boolst,  mastd  ja  skaffa  tnfci  vishoct)  'cost  wliat 
it  may,  I  must  get  certain  information,'  although  tho  (kasta) 
may  also  be  an  infinitive.  In  the  past  the  distinction  can 
only  be  exprosaed  in  the  strong  verbs»  as  in  rar  (vaar)  '  was,' 
vore  (voore)  '  were,'  /tck  (6k)  *  got,'  ftige  (fiqa),  and  many 
speakers  keep  up  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly in  these  formfl ;  others,  again,  never  employ  such 
forms  as  (fiqa)  at  all,  substituting  (fik). 

The  (t)  of  the  supine  is  often  dropped  after  an  unaccented 
vowel,  elikaf  '  loved,*  bunfiit  '  bound,'  becoming  (oclska), 
(bundi). 

The  form  (-ts,  -its)  only  occurs  in  a  middle  sense  in  the 
spoken  language,  as  in  fian  hade  hlygU  (ban  hadda  blyykts) 
'  ho  had  been -ashamed,'  although  the  written  language  em- 
ploys it  occasionally  as  a  passive,  as  in  han  hade  ^drnU  *  he 
had  been  wounded,'  where  the  spoken  form  would  be  (han 
badda  bliivit  saorad).  The  plural  passive  imperatives  such 
08  kaUoniH  '  let  us  be  tailed,'  hiflem  '  be  ye  called/  very 
seldom  ooour  except  in  grammars,  and  the  spoken  passive 
imperative  occurs  only  in  a  middle  sense,  as  in  glada  f 
(glaeds)  '  rejoice  ! ' 

The  passive  (e)  sometimes  shortens  the  preceding  vowel. 
H8  in  tlds  (sloa)  'to  fight'  (middle),  tore  (tcea)  'dares,' 
(pres.),  infin.  toriui  (toeroa). 


I)  B-dass. 


Prewnt 
Patt 

Imp&rative 
Infiniiive 


WlAK   CONTUOATIOV. 


Aeliv*. 


kallar' 
kalluda,  kolla 
kalla 
kalla 


Psrtie.  iV«.  kallande 

„      Pret.  kallad  {neut,  kallat) 
Supine  koUat 


Pauipt, 

kallas 
kaUados 
(kallas) 
kallas 


(kallats) 


'calk.- 
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The  groat  majoriLy  of  verba  follow  tins  claas.  Obaerre 
that  as  the  (t)  of  the  supine  is  often  dropped,  the  only 
necessarily  distinctive  active  forms  are  (kalla,  kallar,  kail' 
anda). 

2)  d9-clas8. 

PrtsMt  'brsimor '  broens 

FaH  bncndd  brcDDdos 

Imperatim      brtoo  (brans) 

InfimitiM        brfftnna  bncimas 
Forth.  Pref.  bnennanda  — 

,,      Fret,  bnpnd  {tifut.  brffint)  — 

Supiiw  bnent  (braents) 

Aflter  voiceless  consouauts  the  (-da)  of  the  past  becomes 
{-ta),  88  in  (laasto),  (6E>3kta),  from  Ima  'loosen/  aoka  'seek.' 
Exceptionally  ulao  iu  u  fow  others:  (bej'yuts,  kradntd,  raanU, 
sj'yntas,  foorm*aelta),  from  begynna  'begin,'  krona  'crown,' 
rona  'experience,'  «ynm  * 9eetn,' /ormdla  'mention.' 

(o)  is  retained  iii  the  passive  after  [s]  as  in  ('laasas),  the 
written  languages  generally  preserving  e  after  other  con- 
sonants as  well,  as  in  breFntwH  (bnennns). 

The  (-or)  of  the  present  is  dropped  after  (r)  and  (I) 
preceded  by  long  vowels  as  in  (ban  boer,  ban  taol)  from 
hora  •  bear,'  tdh  '  endure.'  (d)  is  droppod  medially  in  (ban 
klaer)  from  kfai/a  '  clothe/  and  several  others. 

The  long  vowel  of  verba  in  (d)  or  (t)  is  shortened  before 
inflectional  (d)a  or  (t)a,  as  in  tbe  pasts  (pryddo,  nistia)  aud 
the  supines  (prj't,  met)  from  prifda  '  adorn  *  and  mota  *  meet.' 
(d)  and  (t],  preceded  by  consonants,  take  no  additional  (d) 
or  (t) :  (ssondo,  8a?nt)  from  sfindn  '  send,'  {lyfto,  lyft)  from 
Ijlfta  'lift.'  nemna  'name,'  drops  its  (n)  before  (d)  aud 
(t)  ;  nemnde  (nEcrado),  ncmut,  (nftrnt). 

The  following  in  (j)  have  vowcl-obaDgo  in  the  past  forma, 
together  with  loss  of  the  (j)  and  varj-ing  quantity ; 


I  'bum*'  (tnuia.). 


^^Bi 

H 

■Jj^^^^H 

BY 
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Iiyln. 

Put. 

SupiM,       PrtUHt,         Jmftarmtitm.              ^^^H 

gliLdja(glaedja) 'gladden'  gladdo 

gladt    gliidor          glad                     ^^| 

(gladda) 

(a)       ('glaed»r)     (glaed)              ^^M 

valja  (raeljo)  'chooae' 

Talde 

rait      TiiljiT           valj                      ^^^| 

(raaldo) 

(aa)      ('vecljor]      (va>lj)               ^H 

salja  (sffilja)  'bcU' 

e&ldo 

Blllt      ealjer           salj                     ^^H 

(Bolda) 

Ca)        ('.ffiljer)       (..elj)               ^H 

Tinja  (vaenja)  'acctuton: 

i'  vande 

Taat     Tsinjer          vanj                     ^^^| 

(raaadd) 

(aa)      (Vaenjar)    (Taenj)             ^^^| 

dblja  (dalja)  'hido' 

doldc 

dolt       doljer           dolj                      ^^^| 

(dauld*>) 

(ao)       C'ddl  jor)        (d.il  j )                 ^H 

smuTJa  (smcDrja)  'smear 

*  itiQurdo 

smort   smurJLT        emdrj                   ^^^| 

^Kmoo^o) 

(oo)       (fttnoer)        (smierj)             ^^^B 

LUce  ff^affjn  also  sidtfja  (staedja)  '  arrange/  like  td^a  aUo          ^^^ 

dea{;fts  *  dwell,'  qtdlja 

'  torment,* 

ta(/'a  '  count.'     The  writtea          ^^H 

L      rodja  'clear  owfiy,'  ro 

ide  appears 

in  the  spoken  language  as           ^^H 

1     (roeia),  being  thtm  con 

founded  with  roja  '  betray/                                ^^^| 

1         The  foUovv'iug  have  no  (j) : 

H 

^^b 

Pait. 

Supiiu.       Pfttmt.       Imptntirt.                    ^| 

^»mja  (taema)  ' tamo ' 

tarado 

famt       tamjor         tiimj                           H 

(tAamdd) 

(aa)         ('tiiemdr)      (taem)                     H 

Uggs  (lagga)  •  lay ' 

lado 

lagt        laggar           liifrg 

(laa) 

(lakt)     C'lfflggor)       (ifflg) 

uga  (teeia) '  say ' 

aade 

sagt       sager           siig 

(Ma) 

(ankt)     ('sffiiar)         (uei) 

aiitta  (estta)  '  place ' 

satto 

salt        Hitler            siitt 

(ealta) 

(sat)       ('uettdr)       (sat) 

bora  (boera)  *  ought ' 

horde 

bort       hor                  — 

(bo<M/d) 

(boo/)     (boar) 

gora  (joarn)  '  do ' 

gjonle 

gjort       g«r               gJir 

(joorfe) 

(joo<)     (joer)           (joer) 

*— 

torde 

—       tor '                   — 

(tooii;)) 

(toer) 

toraa  (toenw)  '  dare ' 

tonlos 

torts       tort               tors 

{toorfad) 

(tooi*)    (tmi)             (tOBi) 

hringa  'bring,'  bragU  (braktd),  bragt  (bnikt),  is  altogether 

irregular. 

Some  middle  rerbs  throv  out 

the  vowel  of  the  infinitive 

and  present,  such  as 

ft/as  (lys)  ' 

listen/  *  which  is  both  iu- 

C'ODtracWa  from  tittat. 

^^ 

^ 

u 
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finitive  (ftt  lys)  and  present  (ban  lys),  the  preterite  beuig 
(lyddas).     So  also  lerh  (les),  l€</ileH  *to  be  weary.' 

Some  verbs,  which  in  the  written  language  are  of  the 
preceding  conjugation,  often  follow  this  one  in  the  spoken 
language.  Such  verba  are  fnht  '  speak,'  spe/a  *  play  ; '  Idna 
*  borrow,'  nierut  'mean,'  vim  '  sKow,'  ropa  'call,'  the  spoken 
preterites  being  (taalto,  speelts,  laonto,  raeenta,  viisto,  roopta). 

Some  have  only  the  supine  (pant  participle)  according  to  the 
n-claas.  Such  are  fc/ra  '  live/  present  ie/irr  (leevor),  supine 
le/cftf,  an^(iH(jn '  avail,'  dugde  (duugda) — ^but  also  duffode — diigat. 

3)  dda-class. 

Monosyllables  ending  in  long  vowels,  to  which  the  ending? 

are  added  without  any  intermediate  vowel,  except  in  the 

present  puiliciplt;,  the   [a]  of  the  infinitive  being  dropped, 

and  which  are  shortened  in  the  past  forms,  whose  medial  (d) 

is  doubled. 

Activt.  Ruiirt. 

Present  troor '  troos 

2'iut  trodds  troddas 

Iiapfi-at  ire      troo  ( traoe) 

Infim'tice         troo  troos 
Fartic.  Prti.  trooando  — 

„      J*rei.  trod  {netU.  trot)  — 

SttpiM  trot  (trota) 

The  present  subjunctive  of  these  verbs  is  disused  even  in 
the  grammars.  So  also  ske  (shee)  '  happen/  aXedde,  ikctt,  Ao 
'  dwell/  nd  '  reach '  past  ndddfi  (nsdda). 

STS.OMQ   COKJUOATIOX. 

The  fallowing  paradigm  will  show  the  endings  of  the 
spoken  language  : 


jtetive, 

Prtunt  Tiindar 

pMt  buud 

Imprrfttiffi      bind 
InftHttite         binda 
Partie.  Pre*,  hiudando 

„      Prtt.  bnndan,  -o(t) 
Supine  bQndi(t) 


bin(d)B 
baii(d}8 

(biD(d)«) 
bindoa 


(bandits) 
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Id  the  written  languago  the  past  has  pi.  hnml-o,  -en,  -o 
and  aubj.  ag.  humle^  pi.  bm\d-e,  -en,  e;  the  other  writtea  formH 
according  to  the  paradigm  p.  517. 

The  final  [i)  of  the  neut.  past  partic.  and  of  the  supine  is 
often  dropped. 

Verbs  in  (r)  and  (1)  after  a  long  vowel  drop  the  (-ar)  of  the 
present,  as  in  far  (faar)  *  goes,'  bar  (hiier)  *  bears,'  sfy'd/  (ehael) 
'  steals  '  from  fam^  biira,  djala. 

There  is  great  fluctuation  between  strong  aud  weak  forms^ 
the  latter  generally  predominating  in  speech .  Strong  pwt 
participles  are  often  preaeircd  as  adjcctlrea,  us  in  the  case  of 
vitxen  (vuksdn)  '  grown  up '  contrasting  with  the  verb  fom, 
'te,  -/. 

In  the  grammars  the  strong  verba  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  1)  those  which  change  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive 
only  in  the  past,  aud  2)  those  which  change  it  in  the  post 
participle  as  well. 

I.  Oass. 


bita  (biita)  '  bite ' 
hlifra  (blii)  '  become ' 
«kiua  (shiina)  '  shine ' 

So  many  others. 


1)  il-  ea-vorbs. 


PMt  Sff. 

bet  (beot) 
blaf  (bleov) 
ekeu  (shuen) 


piut  n. 

beto 
blefvu 

akeuo 


Snpiiu. 
bitut  (biitit) 
blifvit  (bliivit) 
skiuit  (shiiiiit) 


(blii)  has  present  blifrer  (bliir).     Uga 


'  be  silent'  has  supine  teyat. 

2)  aa-  OO-vcrbs. 


draga  (ilraa)  '  dmw 
fara  (^ra)  '  go ' 
taga  (tiui)  '  tuku  * 


Supitu. 
drogit  (droagit) 
farit  (biarit) 
tagit  (toagit) 


I'att  Sf.  rtt4l  i'l, 

drog  (droog)  drogo 

for  (foor)  ton 

tog  (toog)  togo 

The  presents  are  (draar,  faar,  taar),  in  tho  written  language 
drager,/ar,  (ager. 

In  this  group  are  also  included : 

lt\/in.  Patt  Sg.  Fait  fi.  Svpint, 

laUa  (fuUa)  '  luU '  foU  {UX)  foUo       fullit  (faUit) 

liaUa  (hoUa)  '  hold '         hiiU  (hel)  boUo      hSUit  (hallit) 
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S)  UU-vorb9. 

^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^P                                            Jt^^^m 

Piut  Sg.             Fast  Ft. 

^^^^1 

^^^M         }>ju(k.  (bjuuda)  'offer' 

bjod  (bjaod)      bjiido 

bjudit  (bjuudit)         V 

^^^1         liu^R  (hug^)  *  hew  * 

hogg  Ch3g)        hoggo 

hnggit  (buggit)          fl 

^^^ft^^  tjuta  (cuuta)  'hon-l' 

tjiit  (ca9t)          tjoto 
4)  UisccllnnftoaB. 

tjutit  (cuutit)      ^^H 

^^^^^^P                  In/bt. 

Fni  Sf.             Fut  Fi. 

Supiitt.                ^^^^H 

^^V          ligf^  (ligga) 

iftg(i«og)       lago 

legat  (leegat)             ^M 

^^H          gifva  (jee) 

grf  (gaav)         gftfvo 

gifrit  (jet)          ^^H 

^^^H          badja  (bee) 

bad  (baad)        b&do 

bedit  (bet)          ^^H 

^^^H          ata  (aeta) 

ht  (aot)             &to 

iitit  (aotit)            ^^M 

^^^^          lionima  (kanima) 

kom  (ksra)        kommo 

kommit  (kommit)       fl 

H              \  8of^  (saora) 

6of  (saov)           nofvQ 

Aofrit  (saovit)             H 

^^^L          grtta  (graota) 

grit  (graet)       grato 

gr&tit  (gmotit)            H 

^^H          l&ta  (laota) 

lat  (laet)            lato 

Utit  (kotit)         ^^B 

^^^^^^       Note  the  preaonU  (jeer)  and  (beer),  writteu  yifcer^  b^er.  ^^^^ 

II.  Class. 

■ 

1)  i-class. 

■ 

^^^^^^V                    Jtt/Di. 

^M  8f,               Fait  Fi. 

Svpiiw.               ^^^^M 

^^^V         bindu  (^iada)  'bind' 

bond  (band)      bundo 

bundit  (bundit)         V 

^^^1          drivka  (drikku)  'drink' 

'  druck  (drak)      drucko 

druckit  (dnikkit)       ■ 

^^^B            So  also  in  many  ol 

Lhora.     sitia  has  supine-  setal  as  well  u      ^ 

^^H 

■ 

^^^H               In  careleHB   speech 

the  supines  (bindtt) 

,  (eittit),  may  be      ■ 

^^^B         heard,  with  the  vowel  of  the  infinitivo. 

J 

2)  aO-cloaa. 

^m 

^^^^^^^ 

Pait  Sg.             fatt  FI. 

Sfpine.                  ^^^^^1 

^^^1         bera  (baeru)  ' bear* 

bar  (baar)          buro 

burit  (buurit)           H 

^^^H           skai-a  (ahacrn)  '  cut ' 

skar  (skaiii)       skuro 

ekuiit  (sknorit)         H 

^^^H           sUiija  (ahacla)  'steal' 

stal  (stoat)         stulo 
3)  yy-Tcrbs. 

stulit  (stmilit)           ^M 

^^^^V                    tmjtm. 

FatI  Sg.               Fatt  Ft. 

SvpiMt.              ^^^^H 

^^^H         bryta  (bryyta)  '  break ' 

briit  (braat)       briito 

brntit  (bruQtit)         H 

^^^1         {rysa  (f ryysa)  '  freeze ' 

fros  (fraas)        froso 

frnsit  (fnituit)           H 
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So  many  others. 

In  careless  speech  the  supines  (bryytit),  etc.,  occur. 
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4)  UisccIIaneous. 

IH/iM. 

PmHSf. 

J>kttpl. 

Supinr, 

f&(fao)  'get* 

fick  (fik) 

flugo 

att  (tat) 

g»  (ga«) '  go  • 

giok  (jik) 

gingo 

gStt  (got) 

le  (lee)  'Biiiile* 

log  (loog) 

logo 

lott  (l«t] 

«l&(slao)  'strike' 

slog  (rioog) 

slogD 

Blagit  (slaagit) 

do  (daa)  '  die ' 

dog  (doog) 

dogo 

dott  (ddt) 

Si&  (stfto)  '  stand' 

sted  (stoud, 

rtoog] 

stodo 

1 

fit^tt  (fitot) 

srirjft  (svaera)  '  swcw 

'  sTor  (svoor) 

BToro 

svurit  (evuuritl 

80  (see)  '  see ' 

B&g  («aog) 

t^o 

Bott  (set) 

vara  'be': 

UT*  (ae),  rar  (vaar,  va) ;  rar/  (vnar) ;  rara  (vaara),  •ande, 
'ii.  The  written  language  has  present  plural  aro,  -en,  -o, 
preterit  plural  rcro,  etc.,  preterit  subjunctive  vore,  etc. 
(voor^)  seems  also  to  be  comnion  in  the  spoken  language. 

tytn/a  '  become '  : 

Occurs  in  speech  only  in  the  past  mrdt  (va/). 

ha/ta  '  have,'  belongs  to  the  second  weak  class,  but  is  made 
irregular  by  contraction : 

^qfctr,  har  (haar),  hade  (liadde)  ;  haf !  (haa)  ;  h(\fca  (baa), 
hafvande  (huavando)^  hafi  (huft). 

shil  (ska)  'shall,'  shiUf:  (skull a) ;  infinitive  skola  (skoola). 
The  last  form  is  also  plural  present  in  the  written  lan- 
guage. 

tnd  (mao)  'may/  mdtte  (motta). 

tndetc  (mtiato)  *  must,'  past  mdate  (raosto),  supine  md»i 
(mast,  msstat).  The  spoken  language  also  has  an  infinitive 
(mosta). 

kan  (kan)  *  can,'  htnde  (kunda) ;  infinitive  kututn,  snpioe 
kunnaf.  Written  present  plural  AH/»fw.  riV  (vil)  'will/  vitle; 
pif/Ut  velat  (veelat).     Written  present  plural  rUja. 
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SYNTAX. 


Til©  object  of  the  following  brief  notee  is  not  only  to  in- 
dicate some  of  tlie  diver^eucea  betweeu  the  spokeu  and  vrntteli 
laDgaagc,  but  idso  to  call  attention  to  some  features  of  the 
language  common  to  both  of  tliera,  but  which  have  not  been 
treated  of  in  tho  ordinary  grammars,  or  else  are  of  excep- 
tional iuteresl  to  students  of  English. 

In  the  numerals  we  must  note  the  colloquial  addition  of 
(atykken)  '  pieces '  to  the  numeruls  when  used  absolutely, 
even  in  speaking  of  persons,  as  in  m  i-orofcm,  tex  sti/ckett  (vi 
vooro  fsera,  sitex  stykkaii)  '  there  were  five  or  six  of  us.* 

In  the  pronouns  we  need  only  mention  the  strictly  re- 
flexive use  of  sin  and  tiff,  exactly  as  in  Latin,  but  lost  in 
Danish.  Even  in  Swedish  some  speakers  are  less  accurate 
than  others  in  distinguish  in  g  between  stjt  and  ham  (suus, 
ejus),  sig  and  dem,  etc.  The  difierent  modes  of  address,  ou 
the  other  hand,  require  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  pronouns  of  the  second  person  are  (duu)  and  (nii), 
which  latter  has  entirely  superseded  tho  older  (ii)  in  the 
epoken  luuguage,  and  is  employed  in  oddressiug  a  single 
person  as  well  as  several.  But  in  polite  society  the  address 
in  the  third  person  has  alwaj-s  been  preferred.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Swedish  is  that  it  docs  not  take  the  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,'  but  always  employs  some  Aufisiantire,  oither  a 
general  or  special  title,  a  proper  oame,  or  a  combtnution  of 
title  and  name. 

The  more  geueral  addresses  are  (hic»)),  a  shortened  form  of 
{hterra-n)  for  gentlemen,  {fhmtimrat)  for  ladies  generally, 
(fruun)  for  married  ladies,  ('fraskan)  =  (fraakon-an)  for  un- 
married ladies  of  nobk  birth,  and  (mams'ECil)  for  the  same 
when  not  noble,  all  in  the  definite  form,  *  the  gentleman,'  etc 
All  these  titles  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  last) 
originally  implied  nobility,  but  they  gradually  became  so 
vulgarized  by  constant  and  indiscriminate  use,  that,  with  the 


I 


'  (Itan)  and  ftiuu)  wuro,  haweror,  formerly  employed  u  fmifluir  iildwii 
towftrda  ui  inferior. 
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exception  of  (fradkan),  they  lost  all  distiDctiveneas,  and  ore 
now  almoet  entirely  disused  among  the  upper  olossee.  Thirty 
years  ago,  however,  they  were  in  geueral  use,  the  distinction 
between  ( frookon)  and  (luams'tcl)  being  alill  strictly  kept  up. 
Now,  however,  the  latter  is  considered  derogatory,  the  title 
C&odkon)  being  extended  indiKcriuiinutuly  to  uU  classes, 
(mams'tcl)  being  thus  entirely  discarded.'  The  'pronouns' 
(hfen),  (fruutimrot)  and  (fruun)  are  only  employed  by  in- 
feriors in  addressing  their  superiors ;  also  by  shopkeepers 
to  their  customers.  The  following  examples,  taken  fi-om 
Blanche's  '  Berattelser,'  will  show  the  older  usage :  ae  hwn 
gaalon  ?  '  are  you  mad  ? '  fruun  motto  haa  bnia  starka  'tajndor 
foo  «iina  aor  '  you  seem  to  have  very  good  teeth  for  your  age,' 
fruu  lagga,  saa  hair  haasol  'til  niici  haeroms'istdns,  ja  oc^ 
nykkd  na>id  mco  fruuns  soon  *  Mrs.  L.,  said  Mr.  II.  to  me 
lately,  I  am  much  satisfied  with  your  son.' 

In  the  upper  classes  special  titles  are  now  employed  as 
addresses,  a  count,  for  instance,  being  addressed  as  (greeran), 
a  prufessor  aa  (pFof''[e89o»),  a  couateas  as  (greev'iunau),  etc. 
When  there  is  no  convenient  title,  the  name  is  employed 
with  (bror)  or  (fruu)  prefixed :  (vil  haer  haoglund . . . )  (vil  fruu 
h99glund  . . . ).  Unmarried  ladies  can  be,  and  generally  are, 
addressed  simply  as  (Traokan)  without  the  necessity  of  adding 
the  name,  this  title  not  having  entirely  lost  its  original  compli- 
mentary meaning.  M'hen  both  name  and  title  are  unknown, 
the  direct  address  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  often  by 
considerable  circumlocutions,  except,  of  course,  when  ('fraakon) 
can  be  employed,  and  in  the  last  extremity  recourse  is  had  to 
(hEBH),  (fruntimrat)  or  (fruun). 

Inferiors  are  addressed  by  (nil),  which  is  the  main  reason 
of  this  word  not  being  considered  polite  to  an  equal.  The 
owner  of  an  estate  or  factory  often  addresses  his  workmen 
with  (duu)  instead  of  (uit)-  Tho  king  also  addresses  bis 
subjects  with  (duu). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  these  cnmbrooB 


>  It  ii,  hoverer,  itiU  preserred  on  risiting  cftrds,  but  in  Uu  more  dignifkd 
form  of  mMtttw»iMUr, 


^ 
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formulfc,  and  to  introduce  the  convenient  and  unambiguotu 
(nii)  into  society  aa  woU  as  into  noreis  and  playa,  where  it  is 
now  univenuilly  employed,  having,  indeed,  tilwuys  been  the 
regiilar  form  on  the  stage.  Although  the  refnrm  has  only 
been  partially  carried  through,  it  has  won  many  adherentfi, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  prevnil  in  the  end.' 
The  present  forms  are  certainly  a  strange  anachronism  in  a 
country  where  political  and  social  freedom  has  made  such 
advances,  and  where  tho  barriers  between  the  different  classes 
of  society  are  so  slight. 

The  use  of  (duu)  iu  Swedish  is  much  the  same  as  in 
German,  Children,  however,  sometimes  address  their  parento 
in  the  third  person  with  (pappa)  and  (mamma),  and  parents 
sometimes  address  their  children  by  their  Christian  name  in* 
stead  of  with  (duu),  and  even  brothers  and  sisters  sometimes 
address  one  another  in  the  same  way  :  (vil  puppa  haa  .  . .), 
(vil  aadolf  haa  .  .  .)  'will  you  have  .  .  .P*  Children  are 
addressed  by  adults  either  by  their  Christian  name  or  with 
(duu).  Intimate  fnoods  employ  (duu),  and  this  address  is 
ofWn  adopted  even  on  a  very  slight  acquoinUnce,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  truablesome  title  forms. 

^Tien  several  persona  are  addressed,  (nii)  is  employed  as  the 
plural  both  of  (duu)  and  of  itself,  or  (hserraMa),  (daamoM), 
eto.,  are  used.  The  collective  neuter  (hte^kaapet)  is  used  to 
include  both  sexes,  not  only  towards  superiors,  but  also  among 
equals.  Kxamples  are :  (hfcrrana  too^a  vaara  gooa  o  stitga 
unr)  '  please  alight  gentlemen,'  (huur  nioqn  pats'ooner  ae 
himkaiipat  P)  '  how  many  are  you  ? ' 

The  substantives  employed  instead  of  pronouns  are  gene- 
rally not  repeated  more  than  once  in  a  sentence,  but  ore 
replaced  by  the  reflexive  pronoun  of  tho  third  person :  (har 
hten  stot  Bici  ?)  'did  you  hurt  yourself?*  (har  Traokan  stet 
saei),  (goo(d)a  pappa,  luqna  socl)  '  dear  father,  calm  yourself.' 
Formerly,  however,  the  substantive  was  sometimes  repeated, 
as  in  (guud  fa>/  aota  pat-roon  patroona  ayndor)  *  master,  may 
God  forgive  your  sins ! ' 

*  It  mn^  he  DoM  that  tHe  oblique  {eer)  ii  mors  poIit«  thui  Uio  aomiiutiT* 
(nii),  etpeci&ily  whno  written  out  la  full  £der. 
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In  tho  spoken  language  the  doiOQDStratiTe  dertM  (and  kin) 
is  very  seldom  uBed,  the  English  'this'  and  'that'  being 
expressed  by  (dcon  haer)  and  (dcoa  daer)  respectively, 
literally  '  the-one  her©,'  '  the-one  there  * ;  {daen  hoer  bookon) 
*  tliia  book,'  (dien  daer  'booken)  '  that  book ' ;  det  Hdr  hlifcer 
aldelei  Qdrdgiigt  (dto  h'aer  bliir  aldeclaa  oodraeglit)  '  this  is 
getting  quite  intolerable.'  Tho  eame  use  of  (haer)  and 
(daer)  occurs  with  other  demonstratives,  not  only  pronouns, 
such  as  sddan  {saodau,  saoti)  '  such,'  as  in  (at  ms  nn  sHppa 
fiera  *dd/ftia  der  uamtreck  {laot  os  nu  slippa  fleora  saona  dae 
na«/rok)  '  let  us  have  no  more  of  Buch  tricks,'  but  also  tbe 
adverb  ^d  (sao)  *  so,'  (so-h'ocr)  cspccioUy  being  always  used 
in  speech  instead  of  the  lit«rary  sd/iinda :  (han  taala  «a 
h"oer)=:literary /i«n  talar  9d/uitda,  'he  speaks  iu  this  way'; 
(dn  foor  inta  joera  so  d'aer)  '  you  mustn't  do  that  (so).* 

Iu  the  verba  the  use  of  the  preterite  for  tho  English 
present  in  such  exclamations  as  *  that's  true ! '  is  noteworthy. 
The  Swedes  always  say  dH  pot  mnt !  ('daa  va  sant),  det 
tar  iu^tigt  ('dec  va  lustit)  '  that's  a  good  joke ! '  although  there 
is  no  idea  of  tho  statement  applying  to  the  past  only. 
Indeed,  a  Swede  will  answer  such  an  exclamation  as  {'d» 
va  bcsynna/tt)  '  that's  strange ! '  with  (ua^i,  dm  at  into 
bes'ynna/it)  'no,  it  m  not  strange.' 

The  Sweditih  prepositions  offer  many  very  remarkable 
features.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  make  compounds 
of  the  simple  prepositions,  especially  In  speech,  (ii)  *  in  ' 
being  replaced  by  u(i  (uutii')  'out-in,*  (aav)  'of  by  (uutaa'f, 
uutao'v)  '  out-of,'  without  any  change  of  meaning  or  apptica- 
tioUf  as  in  (en  uutaov  os)  *  one  of  ua.'  Others,  such  as 
(uuta>-"ftor)  '  along,' =  ' out-after,'  have  special  meanings. 
'up*  and  'down'  are  expressed  by  uppfor  (upfa»r)^*up- 
before*  and  nlfor  (uutfoer)  = 'out-hefore,'  as  in  (upfoer  en. 
bakko)  '  up  a  hill,'  (han  jik  uutfo)  /rappona)  '  he  went 
down-stairs/  In  the  latter  word  the  idea  of  'deeceut*  is 
implied  in  that  of  '  forwards.' 

One  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  command  of  the 
Swedish  prepositions  lies  in  their  peculiar  vpeciafiaaiion  of 
those  various  abstract  relations  which  in  English,  French 
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and  German  are  all  generally  expressed  by  ono  preposition, 
*  of/  '  de '  or  *  von,'  or,  in  English  and  Crerman,  by  the 
genitive.  Thus  the  English  '  widow  of  .  .  '  is  expressed  in 
Swedish  by  '  widow  after  .  .  ,'  *  inhabitants  of  .  .  '  by 
'inhabitanta  in  .  ,  /  etc.,  the  general  English  abstraction 
being  split  up  into  a  number  of  more  special  and  concrete 
expressions  fur  each  relation.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
phrases  the  genitive  is  expressed  by  a  temporal^  in  the  second 
by  a  heal  proposition. 

The  following  are  examples  :  * 

hon  tar  ciikii  cnka  e/ler  en  prcgf  (hon  var  eoqka  roflar  en 
prsBst)  '  she  was  a  clergyman's  widow,'  gpdr  e/ter  kuhr  (apaor 
eeftor  fcuulor)  '  bullet-marks,'  effenshajtema  has  en  print 
(eeganskaapo^m  hos  en  prins)  '  the  qualities  of  a  prince,'  hon 
damade  med  khfulUieien  hos  en  hatlunge  (hon  dansado  nue 
leckfullieetu  boa  en  katuqa)  '  she  danced  with  the  play- 
fulness of  a  kitten,'  invanarnc  i  staden  (invaonaria  i  ataan) 
'  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,'  rarden  i  huset  {'va&fn  i  'huasst) 
'  the  master  of  the  house,'  drmvu  pd  e»  rock  ('oorman  pa  en 
rok)  '  the  sleeve  of  a  coat,'  j'fig  hade  rdkai  i  hand^-na  pa  eti 
r<ift^rehfiiid  (ja  hadda  rnokat  i  hccndafia  po  et  rMvarband) 
'I  had  fallen  into  the  Iiuiids  of  a  band  of  robbers,'  8on  tiU  ,  . 
(saon  till  .  .  )  •  son  of  .  .  ,'  tkdkt  tiU  .  .  ("shaelot  til  .  .  } 
'  the  reason  of  .  .  ,'  en  hylla  med  bikker  (eu  bylla  mffi 
'bakkor)  'a  book-shelf,' /«//  imd  .  .  {full  moj .  .  )  'full  of . .  / 
m  masaa  med  folk  (en  massa  ravi  folk)  '  a  lot  of  people.''  (aaf) 
may,  however,  be  also  used  in  many  cases :  (saou  aav  .  .  ), 
(en  massa  aav  .  .  )?  The  same  specializing  tendency  in 
other  cases  where  the  genitive  is  not  oraployetl  iu  other 
languages,  as  is  a{t  do  i  eti  njttkdoni  (at  doo  i  en  shukdom)  *to 
die  of  an  illness,'  att  samittfo  t  olika  dtnnen  (at  samiaala  i 
oolika  a>mnan)  '  to  converse  on  various  topics.' 

A  peculiar  feature  of  colloquial  (and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  literary)  Swedish  is  its  frequent  use  of  adverbs  aa  con- 
junctions.     Thus  (btFet)  'best,'   (baara)  'only/  (daa  foM/a) 


'  JTolo  rtnt  (hos)  -  French  '  cbes,'  (pan)  = '  oa,' '  opon,'  (ms)  =s  •  witiu' 
'  ALto  nisp]}'  (en  moasa  faUc). 
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'the  first/  arc  conjunctions  in  the  following  sentences:  bast 
jag  gprduff,  horde  Jag  eit  rop  hakom  mig  (bsest  ja  aprjq,  hoef/e 
ja  et  roop  baako'm  mtei)  '  as  I  ran  (as  I  best  could),  I  heard 
a  cry  behind  mo,'  niaitn  gdr  tdl  an,  bara  man  viste  head  man 
dt  ('mnatn  gaor  vael  -an,  ba^ira  man  vista  vaa  man  aot) 
*  the  food  is  good  enough,  if  one  only  knew  what  one  ate/ 
jag,  mm  tappade  bort  ^Jelfkilnihin,  bara  han  visade  nig  i  dorren  / 
(jaa  earn  tappad->  bo^  shtclvcicnslan,  baara  han  viisadi)  saii  i 
dicn)  *  I,  who  lost  my  self-confidence,  only  because  (us  soon 
as)  ho  appeared  at  the  door ! '  (/*•/  J'orsta  han  kommer  hem, 
skal  han  kora  Er  pd  dorren  (da  fcwt^a  han  'kammar  'hem,  ska 
han  eoera  eer  po  dwn)  '  as  soon  as  he  comes  home,  he'll  turn 
you  out  of  doors.'  So  also  (hacUt)  '  especially  '  comes  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  because,'  and  (sao)  '  so  '  in  that  of  '  bo 
that,'  which  is  also  expressed  by  the  full  (soo  at). 

The  conversion  of  prepositions  into  conjunctions  is  eepcci- 
uUy  iutcrcsttng,  as  illustrating  the  origin  of  such  conjunctions 
as  the  Knglish  /or  from  the  O.E.  /or  '&dm  {*«}.  So  also  in 
Swedish  the  full  (fee  -rfae  at),  literary  der/bre  atl,  is  shortened 
first  into  {(m'd&e)  and  then  (in  certain  cases)  into  (f<er)  :  Jag 
/orebrddde  henne  /or  del  (att)  hon  /orHort  bdde  sin  och  mm 
iycka  (ja  foerabrodda  h*enna  fa>-rf"ao  hon  faw/"oe^  baodo  sin  a 
min  lykka)  '  I  reproached  her  for  having  destroyed  both  her 
own  and  my  huppiness/  han  rar  ute  hos  om,  /or  nam  Jaff 
haudlar  i  boden,  sd  hade  Jag  hjudit  honom  ut  (hau  var  uuto  hos 
OS,  feu  fom  ja  handlar  i  'boodon,  ss  hudda  ja  bjuudit  hnuncim. 
uut)  '  he  wan  out  (in  the  country)  at  our  house,  for  as  I  deal 
at  his  shop,  I  had  invited  biin  out.'  In  this  lost  cose  the 
literary  form  would  be  tfj.  So  also  pd  det  att  (pao  -dae  at) 
'  in  order  that,'  and  (uudd  'f/ae  at)  '  during,'  arc  shortened 
by  omitting  the  (at). 


SPECIMENS. 

The  following  phonetically- written  tests  will,  it  is  hoped, 
afibrd  sufficient  Illustration  of  the  phonetic  structure  of  the 
language,  and  also  of  some  of  its  more  important  structural 
peculiaritioe — as  far  as  thoy  have  boon  touched  on  in  the 
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precedinj^  sketch.  Want  of  apace  has  prevented  me  from 
adding  the  ordinary  spelling  to  nil  the  texts,  but  I  hare 
throughout  given  the  spelling  of  those  words  that  seemed  to 
require  it  in  the  notes. 

A.   Colloquial  Sentences. 


In  the  following  sentences  I  have  tried  to  mark  the  stress 
with  some  niinuteneas.  (-)  before  a  word  indicates  want  of 
stress,  {')  extra  stress — on  the  accented  syllable,  if  the  word 
is  polysyllabic,  as  in  (•bevaara),  whore  the  second  syllable  is 
supposed  to  have  more  atresa  thiin  in  the  normal  (bevaara). 
(-)  before  a  word  containing  a  (*)  reduces  the  latter  to  half- 
stress  (written  (:)  in  the  middle  of  a  word),  as  iu  (-ij'eeuam). 
A  prelimiuary  study  of  the  slreHS-marks  of  tho  English 
translation  will  make  all  this  clear. 


-va  atoor  'piio  f    iijontriq. 

-hon  -IE  -h^t  -ifTami  Vakknr. 
-ila)  -fE  Imui  Icsaamt^  -at  -tan  into 
-kau  ksmtna  im- urr^u.' 

-ja  luppofl  -ni  -maor  fcraa 
ia*mn.  -v'ua  -to  klokkuiL  ? 
klakkan-ee  inykko.  -Iiuuiu  dnx 
-Van  -ni  ksmma  im*'orn>n  ?  -ja 
-kftu  into  k^imina  -focr  -sen 
kl^kkan-h-alvsfEx.  -ve'-vatiid 
-g  ftD  7aog9(t)  ?  pres-iis  -tTee 
kni  -p3  tun.  -vi  -va(r)  -p.i 
*PQ(k)t-aak]s(t)  •£  tiiwlax  fjotjn 
dtA*  fiea.'  -Ja  -har  into  set 
-haiuiDin  -pa  Imqo.  -vi  -har 
goo  tiid  -po  -OS.  vaa  -se  -daj 
-fce^aatum  id*an(g)?  -hu  iipqa 
'draia  -dts  -iiinau  -vi  liiDnar 
*frani? 

-ja  -ska  -vaara  -i  staan*  -ot 
-p*Bar  vckkor.  -va  -a:  -dm  -fear 
folk  -som  boor-i  'nuuma(t)  nitst 
-intil  mit?  -vaarboor-HftrvaRn? 
•lum    boor   •to   dniimi(|g:auljiu, 


-wb'tits  -dbdmoito?    nsthiq. 

-shiiz  fna  -irsm  priti. 
-its  veri  taiasara  -dhot  -ii 
kaut  kom  t3m*oto. 

-fii  horp  -yaoe  'wel 
t^u-ait?  -wh'ot  -a  klok  -iz  -il? 
-its     leit.  -ot     whot    t^m 

•kon  -yu  kam  tdm-oro  ?  -li 
kant  kom  -befuoo  luf 
-piirt  ffliv.  whon  -daz  -dhfl 
■truin  gou  ?  kwaoto  -ta  ton 
pris'aieli.  -wii  -war  -at  -dha 
thtatar  -on  tjuuxdi  faotitait. 
-ai  -h'seviit  tnia  -im  -fo  loq. 
-wiiv  plenti  -ov  tain,  -whota 
-dUe  doi  -ov  -dha  month?  bau 
loq  -1  -it  bii  -bif'aoo  -wii  get 
-dhuoa  ? 

-ai  -shol  -bii  -in  -dha  taun  -a 
f^-nu  wiix.  bun  -9  -dhd  piipl 
-iiun  liv  -in  -dho  rum  next 
main  f  whao  -daz  -yaoa  frcnd 
liv  ?  -liii  live  -at  nambor  il'ovn 


'  ledsamtw 


*  imorgoiL 

*  MhIkb. 


>  fid. 
*  stad*«a. 
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-aot 


•BfCl. 


^9illBai(t)  'nttmro   eclva,    -t-rao 
tnippor  ap  (up). 

-n'a  -ni  -vaarit  uuta  -a  pit? 
flytta,  -€e  fiito  -aot  siidan; 
-]a  -har  into  -rum  noog.  -til 
kUkkan  tolv  '-li-inndr  -\i  vaol 
•fram.  nua -e -vi  ftamms  !  -ja 
-slia  gao  -pa  -et  kaf've  -focr  -at 
laesa  tiiduiqaiia :  -vil  ni  folja 
•mne  ?  -t'na  'hiit  -et  -g'laas 
vattn.  TaarfcD  *pr3q  -du  -din 
raeg  ?  -huu  -us  liD^bjuudo 
ia*"fton. 

-ja  trcH)  -das  knakkar  -p:^ 
dopii  ' :  stiig  'in  !  -han  fal 
•uut  -jeenjin  'fan9trj(t). 

-han  'stUga  /iidit  'Up  -am 
maoHaiu.*  -han  raoka(da)  -at 
£aUA  -amk'ul  -po  pmCun. 

slao  -ii  -et  -g'laae  rjin 
•h'toiuio. 

-han  bnot  'beeiio{t)  hot' 
alia  'fdustor  'j'tk  ''sonddr. 

-tUc  riq.-)  nnog^n  -pa  klokkan  : 
•8'eo  -ffiftar  vem  -diD  ao, 

-ja  -m'aor  inta  braa  :  -ja  -har 
hD.uvndv:a;rk.  -te  into -oer  heea- 
heet  'bietra  id*aa(g)  ?  niei,  -d»ii 
-e  'fliemra. 

-ja  -hfldda  roet  roolit  -pa 
'baabn.  -ja  tykla  -du)  -ra 
tmokit. 

£aor  -ja  Ititd  br39[d) !  £ior 
•ja  bee  -oer  -at  netta  'mit 
uuttoal? 

-hiin  'MBii>r'  alt  -som  'fallor 
-h:>nnO'ni  'in.  mins  -ni  va 
•asm  haindo  -os  -i  l;}nd:m  ? 
-ja  'kdmmor  into  ih'iioj; 
-at.  -ja  'ci)BnD.'>r  -bannom  -til 
'namn3(t).iiBo(g)ra-av-hati8fcol 
-se  sfto  paotuu(g;)ligu  -at  -nion 
intn  -kan  -vaara  blind  -fco  -rfora.* 

faor  -ja  tiuJa  -vo  -eer  -et 
oogonblik?  tania  inta  "om  -T*a 
•ni    nun    hoo^  !         taala    -ni 


kwiinsttiit,    -OQ    -dhd    sekand 

flttOS. 

-h»T  -yu  -b'iin  aut  -far  -a 
waok?  rauuv-olitl-on  wanaaid; 
-ai  -h'ffivnt  mm  -in*af.  -ai 
B<)p-ou2  -vii  -aliol  get  -dhaca  -bai 
twelv.  'hiia  -wi  aa !  -aim 
guuiq  -tu  -e  ka>foi  -ts  riid 
-dhs  peipBz  :  -nil  yau  kom 
tun  ?  briq  -mi  -a  glas  -av 
waoto.  whai  -did  -yu  -ran 
owci  ?  -hiiz  invoited  "aut  -f* 
tan 'ait. 

-ai  thiqk  -dhaz  semwan  nokiq 
-ot  -dhn  daoa  :  kom  inl  -hii  fei 
-ou't  -ov  wincZo. 

-hii  gets  op  ooli  -OT  -o 
maoniq.  -hii  hicpnd  -ta  £bo1 
daun  -in  -dha  striit. 

paoar  out  -a  glas  -av  vain 
-for  -a. 

-hii  bronk  -iz  le^. 
ttol  -dho  wiudoz  -WB  broukn. 

wmwon  -z  riqiq  -ot  -dho  be! : 
sii  -h'uu  -it  iz. 

-aim  not  wal  :  -aiv  got 
-0     hedeik.  iz    -nt    -yaoo 

haosnia  beta   ted'ei  ?    nou,  -ita 
woos. 

-ai  inj'oid  -raaiH'olf  -veri  wol 
-dt   -dha   baoL        -ui   tlmut   -it 

filoD. 

giv  -mi  -aam  bred!  -m'ei 
•ai  ask  -yn  -to  kor-ekt  -mai 
pran:onBiei'^9n  ? 

-hii  8CZ  ■e%'re-thiq  -dhot 
kamz  -i*nta  -ir.  hod.  -d  -y  tin 
rim'umb^  -wh*ot  hucpnd  -tu  -os 
-inlaadon?  -ai  donntrim-cmbar 
-it.  -ai  nou  -im  -]>ai  iicim. 
-som  -ov  -iz  folta  -a  sou  evidant 
-dhat  -ynu  kant  -bi  blaind  ~td 
-dliom. 

-k  (cn  -ai  spiik  -ta  -yu  -far  -a 
moutaint?  dount  rip-iit -wh'ot 
-yuuv  jast  hood,      -dyn  spiik 


1   dtiTT-fiO. 

«  tagvt. 


'  moripir-iie, 
*  dnB. 


■  if: 


fiSi 
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■nsoska  ?  luykks  liito  ;  -mma 
•ja  Sati'ao  -H*aer  amlra  -t'niiln. 
•1  allft  *fal  Icainmar  -ja  tilb''aiikii, 
-3  'lisior  -oer  bund,  -ja  -bar  tot 
voetfl.  -t  -ar  -min  broor.'  vist* 
-ni  into  duo  ?     -joo  beva» ! 

-T-aar  goo  -3  shynda  liita:  -vi 
-har  bratloin.' 

•die  'hoc  ttaoT  -man  iota  lieqro 
uut  -roro ! 

-ni  -f  "ao  /flov  -at  -vnara  ftE/ikti 
•n"ae  -ni  'aoks  ffkriskor.'  faor 
-ja  see  ?      nmi,  -du  fuor  tnt^ ! 

-ui  buer  -et-r  mykko  dnmt  aot. 

-ni  'bcommir  jiiftt  laaf!:3ni. 
flkaffa  -mxi  •vn  Cffip  -sam  -te 
laagam  l-X). 

-min  r.ik  beh-oevor  laa^us. 
-vi  -bar  -hiift  maqa  oolykkor, 
-moon  -diB  -b'Jii  *  noog  'btetra 
-miD '  'tiidu. 

dhyl  -eoi-  shielv!  shyl  int«  -pa 
mtei  1  -vi  no^na  int^  bounii 
•bieiiDO. 

iiiu:sekta,  -jBlommor-aBtoer! 
ftlft  into,  -ja  -fc  net  glaud  -at 
-f'tto  »oe  -eer.  nuu  faor  -ja  gao, 
onftkar  -eer  •en 
boilsu  -S3  mykko 


a(d)ja9.      -ja 
goo(d)  reesa- 
-til  ee«  tystor. 


Bwiidish  ?  veri    UU  ;    -bat 

-fli  end-ifitirnd-wlH-n  odbozspiik. 
-ItL  'cui  keis  -ail  kain  b»k 
-•in  let  -3ra  noa.  -ai  bfud 
-it  -fram  -mai  bntdhs.  •didnt 
•yu  noil  dhKt  ?    yo»,  -ov  kaowt 

pliiz  meik  -hoist:  -wiar  -iii 
-9  hori. 

-wnn  kaAnt  stand  dhia  -eoi 
loqga! 

-yuw  -in3a(t)  •bi  kaeafl  -whrs 
•Tu  gou  aut  skcitiq.  mcl  -ai 
Bii  ?     nou,  -yu  -mei  not ! 

-jru  beh'WT  veri  fuulishU. 

-yn  kern  jwit  -ot  -dha  rait  taim. 
get  -mi  -d  atik  -or  -dha  rait 
leqth. 

•mai  kout  woii(t)9  mendiq. 
-wiiv  -h'ffid  meni  misf'aoconz, 
-bot  -wii  houp  -fa  beU 
taimz. 

bleim  yas'olf !  donnt  bletm 
mii !    -wii  dount  latk  -t»  skoold 

-B. 

-aim  ofrcid  -aimdist^abiq  -jn. 
not  -a  'taol.  -aim  veri  gind  -t^ 
Mi  -yn.  -ai  mos(t)  *gou  nta. 
gud  bat.  •&]  wish  -jn  •«  plecDt 
jioni.  rim'embo  -mii  -ta  -yaM 
flisto. 


B.   ProBe. 


As  it  is  as  impoasible  in  Swedish  as  in  otber  litcratarca  to 
find  a  connected  piece  of  prose  written  in  purely  colloquial 
lang^uoge,  I  have  simply  chosen  the  most  Huitable  of  tbr 
toxtii  I  have  by  me  written  out  phonetically,  and  have 
cautiously  substituted  the  coUuquiul  for  the  literary  forms, 
either  in  the  text  itsnlf  or  the  notes — perfect  consistency 
in  this  reHpect  would  be  difficult  for  a  native,  and  is  impos- 
siblu  fur  a  foreigner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  reading 
aloud  oven  such  a  prose  piece  as  this,  a  Swede  would  pro- 


•  brodpT. 

*  blifrer. 


'  br&Jtom. 
*  tned. 


>  ekridrfur. 
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nounce  raoat  of  the  consonants  liore  omitted,  such  as  the  (d) 
of  (moed),  the  (t)  of  (duktikt),  although  he  would  always  be 
lifthlo  to  fall  into  the  colloquial  elisions. 

I  have  also  given  the  ordinary  spelling,  adding  occasionally 
the  Btriot  literary  forms,  some  of  which,  however,  such  as 
hafeer  for  Aar,  are  never  written.  The  notes  to  both  texts 
wlU,  therefore,  exhibit  the  two  extremes  of  colloquialism  and 
archaism.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  uttor  want  of 
consistency  in  the  dialogue,  the  genuine  spoken  forms  being 
only  occasionally  introduced  to  give  a  colloquial  fluvuur,  just 
06  Scotticisms  are  in  Burns's  poems  and  Scott's  novels.  Com- 
pare the  colloquial  tdnhcf  ni  with  the  literary /d//eH,  etc. 


Ofverste  Vegasack  var  under 
fintuka  kriprnt  IH()9  aufiiraro 
for  CD  lif-butuljuu,  houi  utgjunk'S 
af  Dalle  arlar. 

En     ling    skotlo    ban    mpd 

den  intnga  en  skans,  och 
tilUflliwlo  bitt  folk  pil  dct  raska 
och  liiliptv  siitt,  eom  ei  felar 
att  uppohU  ctt  de^iutom  af 
niilorcu  tappcrt  mannkap. 
Palkarlnmo  jn'orde  anfallot  med 
fttomta  tapptrhet.  iiien  motto  ctt 
likii  krafligt  nmtstSnd  onh  blofvo 
med  forlust  tillbiikakastadu. 
Vc-gosack  somlniie  Ster  eitt  folk 
och  ti!ltftlado  dem  salunda: 

"Hur"-  pil,  gossiir!  Vi  ha' 
miswlyrkat*  drnna  *  g&ng,  men 
icke  liir  iii  *  vilja  lata  pisku 
er*  of  ryssnme  i  dag!  Utan, 
tanker  ni*  som  jug,  nti  okola  vi 
DU  dugtigt  tukta  dem  fiir  dct' 
do  velat  tukta  oss.  Vtiljen  mig! 
L&t  oss'  gripa  os»  an,  och  jag 
srarar  er  lor  att  vi  inotu 
en  timme  ha*  skans  och  kanontr 


-(WT3»/a  "freisak  -va(r)  •ondor 
finska  'kriiga(t;,  aad.i/an  "hnndrn 
niio,  Hnftwniro  -foer  -en  liiv- 
bata]]:oon  -nam  uutjooi(/ds  -av 
daalknarar. 

-en  dao(g)  -sknllo  -han  -mie 
daju  intaa(ga)  -en  skans,  -.> 
tiltaiilfl(d.3)  -Hit  fi)lk  -po  -da;  nuka 
-.1  liivHga  sojt  -9jm  -rej- '  fadar 
-at  upelda  -ot  da>3uutom  -uv 
Diit'uun  'titppd^  manskaap. 
daaJkiuirana  joorf.i  imlViU.>(t)  -mO! 
»toe*/atap|K)rheut,-mapnm'»tta-©t 
liika  kraftit  mootstond,  o  -bl'sev 
-miB  fa'^-ust  tilb-'aakakastado. 
'firisak  samlajdo)  'aold  -«t  folk, 
-a  tiltaala(d3)  -d»m'  saolunda*: 

"  -h®r  ■pBo,  gotsar.  -vi  -har 
mialykkatA  da^non  gar}/  -ma?D 
intj  lay  -ni  -vilja  -1-aota  pinka 
-otr  -av  lyssantt  id  ua.  -uu-tau 
'tasflkd  nil  -K>m  jaa,  -mio  -ska  -vi 
-nu  duktit  tukta  diem,  -fm  dao 
-di  -veoJat  tukta  os.  folj  -mtBi, 
-I'aot  -38  griipft  -38  "an,  -o  -ja 
svaurar  -cct  -focr  -at  -vi  -inam 
-en  timme  -ha  vkans  -o  kaa'oonar 


•  faBfra. 

'  dpnne. 

•  lafwn  i. 

•  eder. 


*  tenVni  i. 

'  for  dot  ttt. 

*  litem. 

*  ba^ra. 


»   (Uai). 
'  (-W  hiw). 
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i   yAn  baador.  Frum^t, 

manch ! " 

Mod  iDgon  man  i  bcla 
tronpen  riinlo  sig. 

Ofvereten  cftg  sig  om  med 
Btrangu  blickar.  "  Ja  «>&," 
Bade  lian  ISngwumt,  "jag  ser 
hur  (loL  iir.  Men  ju^  skid  siiga 
er  hur '  dot  blir.'  Annu 
on  g^ng  kommondomr  jag 
&amS.t,  och  den  forAte,  earn 
visar  teckeu  till  olj'duad  — 
ekjntor  jn^  ner.'  I  kiiiinen 
aim  er  pUict,  ocK  jag  kumer 
min.     Fnini^t,  marsch ! 

Iten  troppen  rcirda  sig  icko. 

Ofvcnteu  fattadc  sin  pistol, 
Mgtade  p^  en  man  t  iurntn 
ledot  ocli  skiit.  Dt'une  ncdloU 
dod. 

Anna  on  g^g  kommcndcrade 
ofTorst^n  "  t'raraSt,  morsoh !  " 
Alia  fiiljdc. 

AnfoUct,  9oni  skedde  mud  en 
Btonuondc  haftighet,  kruutos 
med     framg^g.  Skanson 

eriifradcs  mod  alia  kauunur, 
och  fJngar  gjordc-a  till  ett  ston-e 
aiiLoI  an  d«  aiifallaudes  vuro. 
Segeni  var  fiillkoiulig. 

Men  i  Dalkarlnmea  trotsiga 
och  likngsinta  ejtilur  groddc 
bittorhot  och  hamndloBt  mot 
den,  twm  hade  dudat  denis 
raska  kamrat,  och  som  med 
Tdld  hudu  fort  dem  i  kampcu. 

Dq  talado  mcUan  sig  um  att 
hamnaa,  om  att  doda  dcras ' 
strunga  anfiirarc.  Hon  bk-f 
nmlarmttail  dorom,  kallado 
tillsamninnn  nitt  folk  och 
lilltaladc  dem  sfi : 

"Jog  hor  att  ni  liir  Tara 
Doda   p&   niig  fur  det  att  jog 

t  bam. 

*  Wiirer. 
^aeder. 

•  irrtjfular/or  un. 


•i  -raora  liicnddr.  *fraroao% 
•marsh !  " 

-main  iqda  man  -i  heela 
'trsppen  roMo  -aaei. 

oav&stsn  saog  •saai  *3tn  -mie 
stneqa  bUkkar.  **-ja  aao.'* 
8aa(dd)  -han  loqflamt,  "  -ja  seer 
-hun-dm  ae;  •mron  -j'a-skaseia 
-eer  -huu  -dfe  bliir.  -ajn  nuo 
-on  -g'iwi  koininondoerar  -ja 
-framao't,  -o  -dsen  IcMtA  -sam 
vii»a  Vckkoa  -til  *  oolTydnad 
'f;l1un^tr  -ja  ne«r.  -ni  cfennw 
alia  -eor  pUkt,  -o  joa  'cennsr 
lain,     -framao-t,  'manhl 

•niKii  'tnpiKm  roo^  •ssi  ikks. 

ddvsf^n  fatta^do]  -sin  pist'ool, 
Mkta(do)  -pa  -an  man  -i  fcairfa 
'l<;edt>(l),  -0  shodt.  (henna  needfjl 
•do.Ki. 

-a^nnna  en-g-oqkommoud'ee- 
ra(do)  o-!>VkMi!on  *framao% 
■marsh!     alia  faljdd. 

unfull9(t),  -s3uishodda-mn-ai 
stormondo  h[e{tigh*oct,  krMntM 
•ma3     {]-amgorj.  'skasMS 

aur^divradjs  •uic  uUa  kan'ooniir, 
■a  f.injir  iooJaa  -til  -et  'steam 
autaal  -ffin  -di  luifallandM  -TDora. 
'seegaa  -va[r)  fidk  omli. 

-msen  -i  daalkaaranaa  trot«in 
-ok  loqsinta  ehaelar  grodda 
hittorhicet  -a  hairadlust  -moot 
du.-u  -SJm  -hadda  daadat  -d'eenu 
raska  kam'roat,  -a  -8*am  •ma 
Tol(d) -haddii  foel^H^a>m-i'kainpen. 

-di  taala(dj)  -rn'ollan  -siei  -oot 
-athaQmnaa,-om-atdooda-d'eeru 
Btncqa  anfocraro.  -han  -blver 
unilemcttad  daora'm,*  kalla(dd) 
tils''ammaiis  -sit  folk,  -i 
tiltaala(do)  -da;m  aao ' : 

-ja  hopT  -at  -ni  -l-aer  -Taara 
ouda  -pa  -moei  -fra  dae  (-at)  -ja 
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skjutit  en  af  odru  kamrater, 
Dcb  att  ni  tiinker  pA  att  hamnas. 
yS  viil,  111  akola'  (&  tillfiille 
dortill. 

Ni  vot  att  dct  vunli^a  stflr 
trenne  pnstcr  vtrl  mitt  tS!t, 
I  afton  afskt-ilar  jag  <Iem,  och 
i  fjorton  (lagar  solVcr  jng  <ler 
om  nikttorna,  enaam,  QtaD 
pouter.  Men  p5  bonlot  rid  min 
Bang  skolu  li^K*^  tvS  IiuIiIikIu 
pistoler.  nvfm  af  pr,  nam 
hur '  lust  att  komma  och  sI&b^s) 
mod  mi}!;,  iir — Talkommen." 

Dulkarlamc  lyssnaclc  till 
dotta  tul,  niijika  i  h^cu,  och 
tego. 

I  fjorton  ndttor  pof  iifvowton 
cberakad,  midt  ibluoil  nin 
uppruri»ku       tn>pp.  Inguu 

stordc  hftUB  siimii. 

Kitcr  dctto  prof  foljde 
honom  liana  tnauelcap  hvnrt 
him  Ttllo  och  viir  honom 
tillgifrot  in  i  diiilen. 

)  i  ^nlfm. 
«  halver. 


ahautit  en  •av  -oera  kamr-aiUor, 
•:)  -at  •oi  'tGB4]kdr  -p  3  -at  hn^mnfiH. 
•n9  Tool:  -ui  -ska  -Ho  lilt'iella 
dfli^^il.' 

-ci  veet  -at  -dsB  vaimlijr-in  stao 
^BRnn,-*  p-iBtJr  -vc  -mit  Itch, 
-i  ufton  aavBlioodar  -ja  -d  lem.  -a 
•i  Ijo/on  daur  'saovor  -ja  ducr 
-am  'ntrttnna  cfnttam  -iiu'tan 
p:i((tJ>r.  -niipn  -p.i  %i*ody^^t)  -to 
•min  sicq  -ekali^ga  trau  laildad^ 
piflt'oolor,  Tom  -av*  -eo  '»-om 
-hu  Inst  -at  kamma  -o  aba  •mn 
-m-ipi  -a?  vftclkjmm.>n." 

doalkaarana  lyma(di.>)  -til 
-dionm  taulj  luuurka  -i  luiogdn, 
-a  teoR. 

-i  fju/on  'nicttor  saov  oovorton 
ooberaukad  rait  •ib'Ian(d)  -sin 
uproorifika  tr>p.  iiiou  itoedo 
-bans  aamn. 

-icfta  -ff'nitta  proov  faljd.? 
-honnom  -bans  manskanp  vat 
-ban  rilln,  -a  -T'a  -bannam 
tiljiivit  in  -i  'dsadan. 

>  (til  -at)  or  (to  .at). 
■  w  (uotao-r). 


C.   Poetry. 

Tho  difttinctneaB  and  rhythm  of  poetry  gives  it  an  esj>6rial 
value  to  the  phonetic  student.  I  have  Ihereforo  added  the 
following  pieces,  although  they  do  not,  strictly  spenking. 
belong  to  the  spoken  language.  I  give  the  most  diatiuet 
pronunciation  possible,  oven  adding  the  r  of  ham,  etc.,  as 
many  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  sounded  io  poetry. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  specimens  are  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  three  most  prominent  Swedish  poct«.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  Tegn^r'a  Fhden  \n  original  in  form 
only,  being  mainly  an  adaptation  from  a  poem  of  Gothe. 
I  have  chosen  it  partly  because  I  had  it  written  out,  partly 
because  it  is  oa  good  a  specimen  as  any  of  Tegn^r'a  harmony 
and  command  of  language. 
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'floodan  (ttpqn'cer).' 


Viil  SndiAiifl  kallu  sitter  ja^och  stilla 
WtnikUr  hiniliilMruet,  uyfodt  dvr. 
I  fjiiUeii.1  vagga  hvilAr  iji  den  lUla, 
ocli  (liar  niDlnet,  bori  deaa  moder  ar. 

UfrD  M  i  sVofTon  -i^er  ndaMnm, 
oc\i  ilrutnmur  ninn  amom\n(UT*\arm. 
Uaii   gtinjCiU-  ftnlvn   ocli    buu  ^itigiu 

IIlAll«!Il, 

mtA  oTifT  but^^toi)  J  fiin  nn^  harm. 

Men    ick(!    trifH    ban    under    furriu 

l^enar, 
«j  mvllnu  bn-getu  trlti^  ragjtiir  mrr. 
Hur    rr    hiin     jugax    ottur     dolL-iu 

Hknitrt 
Hur   vi](l   hiin    happv   ifrfia   klippaii 

nerl 

Som  med!    Kom  med!    S&  till  krer 

bftok  bui  tolar, 
bu   bniui«r    nivn,    drickcr    suodni 

fr! 
I  brflder,  kmnm^n!    Qeaom  fHU  ovli 

dxlv 
jog  f&r  BT  alia  till  Tirt  ursprunK  cer. 

Oeh  r*iiiirtjt  snBfr  hilm  (let  ncli  fitlj* 
mtnl  K'lrl  ilrn  iiii|p<  iifri-iitvruni  fit. 
Jjkt  kung«aa  hjtrta  svitller  h{i^  bans 

liiiljii, 
ooh  sko^  ncli  klippa  sti>rtu  I  huitii  tiriit. 

Nu  ner  i)4  sIciUcti  stjger  WKcrhjflli'n, 
mml    morkblA    harm,    bj-Il^id    nl    en, 

Hum  Nndie  tifvar  di-  fiiriininda  riiltt-n, 
Han  dSper  ItDdcr  med  ntt  nanm — och 
far. 

Ocb  ftkaldcnt  siliif^r  till  bans  ttnljiida 
0(-h  skepp  uch  mantior  dra  ttidd  hunfini 

hftD. 
T3I  rast  dp  rika  ulnitit  honnni  bjndu, 
Qcb  blomateniiigiir  futtn  om  buio  knun. 

U«ii  rj  de  bJUla  bonvm  qviir,   lian 
hiistAr 

dp  ^lliir  tom,  !}»•  rika  {rU  filrlii, 

1Kb  uasuir  (>iipphoT[if^.ti]Ii<  ban  kaiftAr 

ng  i  lip  fadom  (van,  ocb  dttr  diTi. 


Tid  'fluodAUH  c«Ua  'sittar  jag  ok  atil 
bvt-rukUr  liiudaliaarMat,  nraAt  dB«r. 
i  'fjullvof  Vfttgi  viilar  na  (ban  lilio. 
ok  diiur  'maoliut,  torn  disa  moodcr  B«r. 

mvn  tM  i  'ikixi^n  'tkx^  nndasaoaaB, 
ilk  'clr.itnni.^T  reetltin  dm  beU'rifttf  j  /am. 
liau    (Tuiiar    'joolan    ak     bao     guqar 

ma  ('nan. 
mud  eovig  Utqtait  i  ain  uqn  bam. 

iiifl>n  ikk'i  triivs  ban  'und^r  'funntia 

preenar. 
an  iniJIuii  'bn-rj.-ins  trjtia  vf^gw  tnMr. 
buiir  jTT  linn  jaagnr  idIIct  'daaWw 

iitM>nar ! 
huur  TiUl  hsa  hsppar  ifraOB  klippao 

n«rl 

kom  -maed  '.  k)ta  -tna^  I  «ao  til  Taar 

biDk  ban  tialar, 
bovr  'bnriitior  'tunlim,  'drikkar  '(ondav 

pit! 
ii  'bryud.>r,  k-minui  I  jmu;)iu  fait  sk 

daoliiT 
jag  lavr  ««■  alk  til  vaoK  aorfpniq  nfcr. 

alt  'ratr|Tiat«  'saannr  hocm  dii-t  »k  blja 
matl  H»iiW  rliitn  (i<|4  iit^v.mtj'jniriii  ■»!. 
li(i)kt  'kuq^TiA  JKTia  'svielUr  b»kt  kaoi 

baija, 
ak  skoog  !>k  klippa  »twrta  t  bniu  ttrvA. 

niiu  necT  pa'diettan'stiigtirMWarjailbai, 
taKil  mtorkblao  'haetm,  hjUad  av  en 

vaar. 
ban*  «ndi>  liirarifcftrrbTwndn'fieltani 
bao  'dupar  'tendar  sued  ait  namn— <t 

faar. 

ok  'HkaldmR  toqav  til  bona  ami  jnnda, 
ok  Hbrp  »k  'mwnnnr  Ava  tuwd  bjaaaia 

ham. 
til  jnst  d«  ritka  'st&»d.'n'  h.inn.'nu  bjunda, 
ok  l>l3iiutt#n>K|ar  fatto  ure  hana  knacn. 

loaMi  tei  de  balla  hjm»m  knar,  ban 

ba«tar 
do  'fvliio  tonrw,  rfr  riika  fn-lt  (nTVii, 
ak  na»tar  ooiipb'ocr/tkt.  til«  hun  kartar 
rig  i  rin  faiul«r«  famn,  ok  doer  dnrii. 


Tegnir. 
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Tttorf  hnA  (niiinoltterj).' 

v&aTt  hnA,  vaorf  /and,  vaor^  fostdrhnd, 
juml  hokt,'  oo  dvyra  oorrf! 
ffii  lyl"U  on  hcpid  moot  himlanB  rand, 
m  saeqks  on  daal,  tei  rhaljs  en  strand, 
meer  telnkad  mi  vaor  bygd  i  noorrf, 
aen  voora  '^odan  joorrf. 

vaort  had  tor  fattikt,  sbal  sao  blii 
fer  (ten,  8001  gMl(d)  bojaor. 
en  frwmliq  fnnr  oe  stolt  foerb-u ; 
mipn  drotta  landtit  islska  vii, 
ffpr  nfl  mied  monar,  fjflel  ok  shaar 
et  gul(d)land  djk  dtet  aer. 

vi  ffileka  vaoni  strsmman  brans 
ak  Taora  btpkkarj  qiroq, 
dieii  mwrka  'skoog-^ns  dyxtrs  mw, 
vaor  nhacrnnniit,*  vaort  wmmarjuas, 
alt,  a]t,  Tad  hacr  nm  syyn,  nm  Boq 
vaor^  ja*r^  roert  eng'sq. 

hacr  ^tridd^fl  vaora  'faodnn  «Mid 
need  taqko,  svaerd  ak  pIcKig, 
haor,  hapr,  i  kla;ir  «m  muiilon  tiid, 
maMi  lykka  haorrf,  micd  lykka  bliid, 
dffit  finska  'folkots  jmria.  sIoor, 
haer  buar«  vaad  duet  fceri'roug. 

Tern  tffljdo  rael  do  Etriiddrir  ^lal, 
■am  dsetta  fjik  be&*tood, 
dao  \rii(r<)i  raat  fratm  dnal  til  <laa], 
duo  'frjstjn  k.]ra  micd  liuqninB  kraal, 
vera  miettv)  alt  da^s  spildu  blood 
ok  alt  dscs  tnolamood  ? 

ok  dffit  vnar  hacr  dent  'bloodot  flo.it, 
jnft  haer  f(cr  as  doct  Tftar, 
ok  da>t  vaar  haer  «!□  frceid  deet  nJDot, 
ok  diet  vaar  haer  xin  atik  doet  jaat. 


KunfiHerg. 


'  Ijud  hilgt. 


■tju-ucnitk 
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dtet  folk  som  vnora  hocrelot  baar 
loqt  i'oera  vaora  daor. 

haer  eer  os  jiinrt,'  hiicr  ner  os  got^ 
haer  aer  ob  alt  hofth'orr^ ; 
hunr  oadot  kn^tar  irn  vnor  /at, 
ct  land,  ot  fostor/and  vi  fat, 
vaad  fins  pa  'joorrfan  meera  raer/ 
at  hollas  dyjrt  ak  caor'  ? ' 

ok  haer  ok  haer  ler  i/eetta  land,       ■ 
vaor^  ooga  seer  t^ECt  bacr ; 
vi  kuaaa  stnckku  uut  ruor  hand 
3k  Tiioa  gist'  poo  ehda  ak  Btrund 
ok  sacga :    sea  dmt  land>at  daor, 
TEOii  fost-dr/and  diet  acr. 

f)k  foerrfos  rii  at  boo  i  glans 

MaTLd  g^uldmunln  i  drot  blao, 

ok  bloev  vaor/  liiv  en  nhaemmdaDn, 

diier  laor  wi  joots,'  daer  mik  loi  fans, 

til  dfetto  arma  land  «nd"ao 

vaor  &Bqtan  sk^dlo  etao. 

00  land,  da  'tuosdn  aboaan  *  /and, 
daer  jroq  nk  troolieet  bykt, 
daer  Viivatfl  haav  js  j«t*  en  atrand, 
vaor  foam^ids  iand,  vaor  framttids  land, 
raar  foor  rfin  fattigdoni  lei  shykt, 
vuur  frit,  vaur  glut,  vaar  /rykt ! 

din  'hlomniq,  nlnuten  sen  i  "kn-ip, 

skol  raoogna  uur  «it  tvoq  ; 

seo,  nur  raor  cacr/eck  skal  goo  op 

dit  jnua,'  din  glans,  din  frceid,  dit  hap, 

sk  'h.:)ogr^  kliqa  ska!  en  goq 

vaor  fostor/en[d)ska  soq. 


'  Ijnft. 


kirt. 


>   giMlt. 

•  gen=gUvit. 
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'nekken  (staqD'eoIjiu).' 

liTiellonfi  giil((1)maflln  fieiftat  krann, 
elTar»H  ps  'sqan  dansa, 
ok  den  blaadbekrasnta  'noekkan 
jiigim  roor  i  sUvarbfekkim. 

liiton  pilt  blaoil  'straodans  piilor 
i  viwlona  oqa  viilar,' 
"klartoD  hoer  frnon  CBDlIniia  'vatt-^n, 
roopor  i  (Ifpn  stilla  'nnttm : 

'  anna  gubba,  vaarfirr  fpeela  ? 
kitn  daet  Binmrioniit  fa>rrf-ecla  ? 
frit  du  skoog  sk  nmrk  mao  liiva, 
skal  guts  *  boom  dLik  aldrig  bliivB  t 

pauraduBots  muoiLtbo(.'iiBn:tcttor, 

'eedane  blamrtorkwonta  sliettar, 
'juDsota  Eeqiur  i  drct  bsoga, 
oldrig  ekaodar  d^m  dit  aaga." 

taorar  gabbons  anloet  eholja, 
need  ban  'dyykor  i  sin  beija 
jiigan  tystnar.    aldrig  'nffkken 
qraelar  near  i  sikorbsekkon. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  seven  month's  study  of 
Svedish  in  Upaala,  for  which  I  was  prepared  by  n  previous 
study  at  home.  The  contrast  was  very  instructive,  and  I  urn 
convinced  that  a  thorough  knowledge  oven  only  of  the 
elementary  sounds  of  a  language  can  never  be  acquired 
without  a  Btay  in  the  country  itaolf.  My  work  at  Swedish 
waa  only  part  of  n  contemplated  practical  study  of  all  the 
living  Teutonic  languages,  as  the  basis  of  a  comparative 
grammar  with  which  I  hoped  to  supplement  Grimm.    I  had, 


Sbigneliiw. 


'  &Bga  btilar. 


>  Undb. 
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however,  bocu  forced  to  abandon  this  ambitious  scheme  long 
before  I  was  in  a  poHJlioii  to  visit  Sweden,  and  when  I  have 
worked  up  the  scraps  I  have  been  able  to  pick  up  during  my 
few  weeks'  stay  iu  Denmark  and  Holland,  together  with  the 
results  of  my  home  study  af  Icelandic,  and  of  my  (compara- 
tively speaking)  tolerably  sound  elemontary  knowledge  of 
German  and  Swedish,  into  a  sketch  uf  the  sound-changes 
which  have  foruiyd  the  living  languages,  I  shall  henceforth 
dovoto  myself  to  English.  Meanwhile,  it  is  as  well  to  puh- 
litth  part  of  the  matoriul  for  the  study  of  living  Swedish. 
collected  with  some  labour,  and  otherwise  quite  unacccssible 
to  non-Swedes,  on  the  chance  of  its  being  useful  to  others, 
especially  English  students,  to  whom  the  Neo-Suandiuaviau 
languages,  practically  representing,  as  they  do,  the  middle 
stage  of  English,  are  of  especial  value. 

Economy  of  space  has  obliged  me  not  only  to  abstain  from 
bU  historical  comment  and  comparisoti  n'ith  the  cognates 
(except  in  a  very  few  instances),  but  has  also  excluded  the 
full  word  lists  which  I  hoped  to  add.  I  have,  however, 
bestowed  all  the  more  care  on  the  choice  of  the  examples, 
and  have  facilitated  their  study  in  every  way  I  could  think 
of,  by  adopting  the  simplest  notation  I  could  contrive,  and 
by  adding  the  noiuiu  spelling  and  English  translation  iu 
nearly  every  cose. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  my  account  of  the  sounds  will  be 
found  useful  even  to  Swedish  phoneticians,  as  it  supplies  what 
has  hitherto  been  wanting — a  detailed  camparison  of  the 
Swedish  with  the  general  European  sounds.  Phonology 
without  comparison  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  being  a  foreigner  aro  partly  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantage  of  being  forced  to  observe  and  systomatixc, 
and  also  of  having  a  special  knowledge  of  individual  sounds. 
It  is  certuio,  for  instance,  that  no  English  observer  would 
ever  have  found  the  English  (wh)  in  any  of  the  Swedish 
dialects,  as  has  actually  been  done  by  some  Swedish  phone- 
ticians. I  have  myself  learnt  much  from  the  obserratioas  of 
foreign  students  on  English  pronunciation.  My  physioln^cal 
analysis  is,  of  course^  basod  oa  my  imitations  of  native  pro- 


nuncialioQ,  and  although  my  attompU  wero  greatly  aided  by 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  such  ocute  obaervera  as  Leffler, 
J.  A.  A.  and  Noreon, — I  was,  for  instance,  ignorant  of  tho 
true  nature  of  tho  invcrteds  till  I  became  acquainted  with 
their  observations, — I  have  always  exorcised  au  indepeudeut 
judgment. 

In  spite  of  the  cure  I  have  takon  to  insuro  accuracy,  I 
cannot  hope  to  have  escaped  without  many  errors,  and  I 
shall  be  very  thankful  for  any  corrections.  I  am,  ou  the 
other  bond,  quite  prepared  lo  find  perfectly  correct  stato- 
ments  of  mine  impuf^ned  occasionally.' 

The  following  are  tho  books  I  have  found  most  useful: 

Wetite ;  Svcnskt  och  Fransyskt  Lexicon,  2  vols.  Stock* 
hulm,  1807.    (Still  the  only  complete  pronouncing  dictionary.) 

Dalin :  Svensk  liuudordbok.  Slockh.  18G8.  (For  ftcuoiul 
purposes.) 

Siind^'u  :  Svensk  SprSkliira,    3deupplugan.    Stockh.,  1875. 

There  is  a  bad  Swedish  grammar  in  English  by  May,  and 
a  bud  Svennk-Eugflifk  Hand-ordbok  hy  Oman.  A  list  of 
j)houetlc  treatises  is  given  in  Noreen'a  FryhjuUtk-indleta 
JjHdhira  (Upsulo,  1877). 

I  have  finnlly  to  cxpn^ss  my  thanks  to  my  many  friends  In 
Sweden  who  helj;ed  me  with  advico  and  information  during 
my  stay  at  TTpsala,  especially  Messrs.  Rrdmann,  Stjernstrom, 
and  Luudell,  together  with  Prof.  Storm,  of  Christiaaio. 


IX.— KirSSTAff  PRONTTNCTATTON.    By  H.  Sweot,  Esq. 

Thb  following  sketch  of  Russian  pronuaciation  is  the  result 
of  a  careful  study  with  a  native  of  Moscow.  Tho  only  oid 
I  have  bad  beyond  the  onlinnry  grammars  is  Boehllingk's 
Beitrage  zurritwiscAen  grammattk  (Melanges  Husses,  ii.  1,  St. 
Petersb.  1851),  which  has  been  a  great  help,  although  the 
St.  Petersburg  pronunciation  he  deecribea  appears  to  differ 

■  I  OD«e  nsi  0.  Swede  who  quite  laughed  it  my  unrtion  Ifaat  N/nn  m  oftaa 
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considerably  from  that  of  Moscow.  It  will  be  seen  that 
many  of  my  observations  aro  also  opposed  to  tlie  statements 
of  tho  grammara  generally,  which  is  probably  due  partly  to 
difiurenee  of  dialect,  partly  to  the  usual  coueorvatism  of 
grammarians. 

I  uiu  rully  conHciona  that  mine  is  a  very  inadequate  atudy 
of  an  oxceptionatly  difficult  sound-system,  but  I  have  been 
able  to  mako  aomo  additions  to  our  knowled^,  and  have,  I 
hope,  stated  with  greater  precision  than  before  what  was 
already  known,  as  well  us  what  is  sell-ovidcnt  to  any  trained 
phonetician.  The  Inngua^  is  bo  interesting  phonetically, 
representing*,  as  it  does,  in  its  extraordinar)*  development  of 
every  kind  of  assimilation  what  was  probably  an  earlier  stage 
of  many  other  Innguage-s  as  well,  that  any  contribution  such 
as  tho  present,  however  imperfect,  cannot  fail  to  bo  of  eome 
value  to  comparative  philologists. 

Vowels. 


I 

I 

c 

a 

c 

I 

i 

1 

Diphthongs:  Jn;  I/;  {«,  [/;  It.^r. 

The  only  Kusaian  vowel  that  offers  any  special  difficulty  is 

the  bi,  first  correctly  identified  by  Bell  as  I.     It  is  still 
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described  by  foreign  pboneticiana  as  a  combination  of  ii-posi- 
tion  of  the  tongue  with  i-posiliou  of  the  lips,  which  wuuld 
give  1,  not  I.^ 

OnNSONANT*. 


— 

E,  C     A,  O 

0i 

e,  e 

8^S 

— 

— 

>.  > 

B 

— 

— 

03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—         L 

— 

t 

— 

7— 

F 

— 

— 

— 

e,  a 

m,  Q 

— 

JD,  D 

— 

0,  0 

— 

— 

Palatalized :  tt)^ ;  s\  S^ ;  >\  >\,     Fv     Qv  Cl^ ;  s\  Da. 

Houuded :  a;  >9,>9.    n,    a»,  o» ;  o»,  D». 

There  ore  other  shadea  of  sound,  doe  to  a««imiliition. 

The  following  key-words  will  eseroplify  the  elunieutary 
sounds,  and  also  show  their  correspondence  with  tlie  Russian 
letters,  and  the  Ilevised  Visible- Speech "  and  Broad  Homic 
aymbolft  I  employ — the  latter  only  occasionally. 

VOWEIA 


3 

a 

OH  a 

she 

3^3 

an'a 

X 

9 

lacbi 

watch 

D2IS-T 

t6ha«*y 

I 

y 

CUB  I 

son 

sTt 

sya 

r 

i 

BM4:h 

sight 

>\tD 

vit 

C 

e 

ea 

hers 

m[m-J 

JPJO 

C 

QC 

9T0 

this 

Co} 

O-'tO 

i 

u 

cvni 

soup 

slo 

sup 

J 

0 

40sn. 

houso 

»Jf 

dom 

]^x 

ai 

J(aA 

give! 

0]£ 

dai 

■  Sm  Stcnn't  Enfceiik  FUolo^,  p.  S4  (Knftiaait.  187B).  Bl-IPb  siicM«riil 
identificatinD  of  tbi«  iwtuid  ix  thr  mttni  nm»AM«  u  Imw  bued  eatirfily  on  I>r. 
J.  A.  H.  Uiutit'i  prooimnntiMj,  arqnired  b]r  r  eunsl  iiNniig  of  ■  RuMian 
whom  he  chaiMM  to  meet  (u  1  learn  from  Dr.  M.  himHlf). 

I  A  fall  Bccoimt  of  tbu  sj-stum  will  bo  gtrra  in  it  future  popor. 
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^H 

^B 

yi 

.(D^pMH 

Rood 

ojDuTr 

dobryi        ^^H 

^H 

V 

pyccKJH 

Rua<iiaa 

(tflsa\Iffi 

rutiktj         ^^^P 

H 

ei 

Dcii 

drink ! 

D\[X 

^^H 

^M 

ui 

?i\6 

chew! 

&lt 

^^H 

H 

oi 

TBOfi 

thy 

o^x 

^^H 

^^H             Note  thnt  c  and  f. 

ore  both 

initially  (or 

after  a  vowel)^^! 

^M            9)[   (0[),   9  b 

eing  fiimplti 

C-    i.  y- 

=n.      6  only 

as  the  second       ■ 

^^1        elemeut 

diphthongs. 

Initial 

D  is  sometimes  nf.     Initial       1 

^^H 

fl>],  ol 

.     e  aomctiincs  =  o}j 

and  then  often  written  t.    ■       1 

^^H 

urtoncd  /ci,  and  to 

a  ahorteaed  ion,  the  U 

uasian  y  being 

^^H^^  a  shortened 

OP  (Greek  oi/). 

^^t 

Consonants. 

^^M 

S^ 

Kor,(a 

when 

a3caJ-3 

kaghd'a 

^^1 

X 

xo'iy 

I  vish 

c3d-21 

xatshu 

^^B 

X 

xy^o 

badly 

Cl©j     ' 

xudo           ^H 

^^1 

J 

a 

I 

<^3 

^1 

^^1 

c 

0{)txn 

nuts 

3w>-[or 

ar'eoi          ^^H 

^^H 

r 

pa^i 

glad 

o]o 

^^H 

^^H 

r(]) 

napb 

empHror 

OS]cDN 

^^H 

^^1 

i 

najKd 

stick 

D]8a3 

pa/ka         ^^H 

^^H 

1 

K.iH9'n. 

kfiv 

Qui  OS 

klulHh        ^^m 

^^1 

zh 

iKfiJc't 

wifo 

eCT] 

zhfi^u'a        ^^B 

^^H 

&h 

4yma 

ROul 

t)i&-3 

duah'a         ^^| 

^^1 

z 

.'lapTpa 

to-raoiTow    s]>a(i)3 

zaftra         ^^M 

^^1 

^(j) 

311  u  a 

winter 

SxfFl 

^^H 

^^1 

a 

II  art 

us 

''Js 

^^H 

^^1 

B(j) 

rycfc 

goose 

a6U\ 

^H 

^^M 

T 

iracii 

you 

>3s 

^^H 

^^1 

v(j) 

nH,ri> 

sight 

>\to 

^H 

^^H 

f 

KpOBl 

roof 

atfl3'> 

^H 

^^1 

f(j) 

KpOHL 

blood 

a(oJ>\ 

^H 

^^m 

N 

DC 

not 

4 

^^H 

^^1 

n 

oat 

he 

^ 

^^H 

^^1 

m 

nam 

U3 

n3P 

nam           ^^H 

^^1 

tiJ(j) 

navH 

by  U3 

i]r^t 

^^H 

^^K 

ff 

Dora 

foot 

=  Sffl. 

naga         ^^H 

Q\ 

6(J) 

canorn 

boots 

s3D3a\f 

sapag'i 

a 

k 

Kasi 

how 

o3a 

kak 

a\ 

K}) 

pVKII 

Imnds 

wlaNf 

ruki 

ffif 

D 

AUa 

uDcle 

fli3ffl] 

Daoa 

a* 

T 

MATb 

moth  or 

f3q 

maT 

IDe 

d 

^a 

yea 

o^O 

da 

t> 

t 

Cparb 

brother 

cx>]d 

brat 

D 

b 

6a{)a 

old  woman 

d3d3 

baba 

D-t 

b(j) 

ofHui 

dinner 

30■^I;0 

ab'ffit 

D 

P 

Ilacxa 

Easter 

DM 

posxa 

D\ 

P(i) 

nwuKT. 

sjind 

D^i;&-ja 

pKS'ok 

The  following  consonant-groups  are  represented  by  single 
letters  in  Rusaian :  m  zot  (sUuh),  H  oe  (tab),  ii  DS  (ts).  « 
and  e  both  =>  (f)'. 

QDAI^TITY. 

Vowel-quantity  is  indistinctive,  accented  vowels  being 
generally  bult-lung,  before  combined  us  well  us  single  con- 
BODanta:  s3»a  (ca.rb)  'garden/  gen.  s]^"],  as]*6oJ  ('laao) 
'often.'  There  seems  to  bo  a  tendency  to  shorten  final 
accented  vowels  in  polysylliibles :  lUJO'to}  (Aoopo)  'well.'  The 
diphthongs  have  their  vowels  short. 

Doublti  consonants  occur,  as  in  the  name  Jtj]  (Auna),  also 
long  consonanta,  as  in  st\[|<i)Os[F  ((*ii  cep,|UC)ii)  '  with  anger.' 
Written  double  consonant^  arc  often  pronounced  single,  as 
D<|'3>  ^(Is}<iJ  (uporcccojiT.),  s1g«}o3  (cyflGora)  'Saturday.' 


STRESS. 

The  stress  may  be  on  any  syllable,  and  is  generally  evener 
than  in  English,  though  it  often  comes  out  very  strongly. 
jStresslesa  vowels  often  change  their  quality  according  to 
fixed  laws,  as  in  the  change  of  J  before  a  stress -syllable  to^J, 
Oe^ejooja  (ko40KOJI)  '  bell,'  having  its  plural  ojeS^S^  I]  (kojo- 
KOJa).  Stressless  3  preceded  by  palatals  (and  palatulizeds) 
or  blade-points  (e,  z)  becomes  mixed,  and  if  precede<l  and 
followed  by  palatals  It  becomes  the  i'rout  [.  These  changes 
are  described  below. 
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INFLUENCE. 

A)  Towel  on  Consonant 

Palatalization. — The  front  vowcla  f,  [,  ([)  communicate 
their  owa  front  articulation  to  most  preceding  consonnnts, 
but  in  various  degreea,  uecordin{^  to  the  nature  of  the  ODn> 
sonant. 

<i),  8,  8,  >,  >,  P,  D,  D  simply  arch  the  tongue  into  tlie  x- 
position  {=:n»),  or,  in  other  wordit,  anticipate  an  X,  but  with- 
out  otherwise  modifying  their  original  articulations.  The 
lip  and  front  movements  being  entirely  independent  of  one 
another,  it  is  easiest  to  begin  with  such  a  combination  as 
Tf^X,  maintaining  the  /-position  throughout.  Then  trj*  r\I, 
by  bringing  the  tongue  into  the  i-position  simultaneously 
with  the  closure  of  the  lips.  Lastly,  F^]  (ms)  and  3P^f» 
obdcrviog  that  they  sound  almost  (mja)  and  (aimi)  to  an 
nnaocnstomcd  ear,  the  fl)-offect  being  due  to  the  palatal  o£f- 
and  on-giide  roapec lively.  If  the  ofT-gltde  in  F\]  were  dwelt 
upon,  we  should  have  full  rxm^  or  rvf],  according  to  the 
degree  of  closeness.  In  the  lip  stops  the  glide  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  audible  palatalization,  the  /-position  in  ovt 
not  being  heard  till  the  lips  are  opeued  to  form  the  vowel 
In  u»,  SA  and  s\  the  palatalization  seems  to  move  the  original 
point  and  blade  positions  somewhat  forward. 

a\,  a>  seem  to  be  the  same  sounds  as  the  older  English  in 
^lit  ffMwn/,=:ai-,  Q*  with  simultuueouM  cs,  Q  (flH,  Q*?),  tho  book 
element  predominatiug. 

c  becomes  full  o  before  front  vowels  (o^P).  As  €  never 
occurs  before  vowels,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  palatalized.  In 
those  dialects  (the  St.  Petersburg  of  Boehtlingk,  for  instanoe) 
which  have  palatal  €,  it  is  probably  buzzed  m*. 

The  palatalization  is  carried  out  most  fully  with  the  point 
nasal  and  stopa>  whose  place  of  stoppage  is  shifted  bock 
entirely  to  the  outer  front  /-position,  both  consonant  and 
vowel  in  ui,  Oiyt,  Q»I  being  apparently  formed  exactly  iu  the 
same  place,  the  point  of  the  tongue  not  being  employed  at 
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CO  docs  not  follow  this  analogy,  and  the  consonant  of  o}!  is, 
in  fact,  identical  with  that  of  Freach  li,  being  aiinply  an 
approjrinuition  to  co\  that  is,  English  point  cc  (only  dental) 
formed  with  a  simultaneous  approach  to  the  puliital  position. 
The  explanation  of  oo  before  palatal  vowels  not  having  de- 
veloped into  full  oo  (Italian  gf)  must  probably  be  sought  in 
the  pronunciation  of  original  Co  before  back  vowels  as  the 
pure  back  b.  It  is  evident  that  the  wide  divergence  between 
e  and  co  made  any  further  differentiation  superfluous.  The 
earlier  distinction  was  probably  03[|,  co\f  (perhaps  even  rol), 
parallel  Xxi  ^3,  hi,  the  palatalization  of  the  one  being  almost 
entirely  dropped  when  the  other  was  exaggerated  to  6  through 
CD(  or  009. 

This  gutturalizing  of  oo  seems  to  be  paralleled  by  a  ten- 
dency to  change  m  into  €i  before  back  vowels.  If  this  ever 
becomes  general,  wo  may  expect  to  see  (i3\f  sinking  to  tuf. 

z  and  s  are  not  palatalized,  even  when  written  so,  as : 
»icC  (PS'"!^)  '  g"".'  P^I'2  (ULimb)  'mouse,'  ^JlO^  (ncib) 
'  night.'  Boehtlingk,  however,  expressly  includes  t\  B\  etc, 
iu  his  list  of  elementary  sounds. 

osC-  is  also  not  palatalized,  as  in  osD(i>c&}>\  (iicpKOSb) 
'church.'  an-  occurs  only  in  foreign  words,  and  is  pro- 
nounced with  t,  08  in  osl'^a  (nan&i)'zinc,'D5ruaplco  (miphyjb) 
'  compasses.' 

The  modifiers  i  and  b  originally  denoted  a  back  and  a 
front  vowel  respectively,  the  former  being  occasionally  ex- 
pressed by  0,  the  latter  by  /;,  which  makes  it  probable  thai; 
they  represented  1  and  t,  which  were  not  dropped  till  the  f 
had  palatalized  its  preceding  consonants,  1  and  X  being  re- 
tained. When  ],  %  }  are  preceded  by  '  soft '  consonants, 
they  are  written  s,  »,  e  ((!).  Conversely,  when  a  'hard' 
consonant  is  followed  by  a  front  vowel,  i  is  placed  between 
them. 

The  following  table  will  exemplify  the  way  in  which  the 
relations  between  the  coasuuauts  and  the  vowels  which  follow 
them  are  expressed : 


pn 

iw 

pa 

py 

po 

i« 

pK) 

pii 

tt\X 

«>\C 

<»3 

»i 

"J 

w\3 

u\l: 

«>3^ 

5fi0 
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in 

je 

Ja 

•»y 

JO 

if 

ilO 

aH 

cof 

coC 

8] 

el 

4 

«3 

ool 

oj 

CH 

ra 

ca 

t7 

CO 

Cfl 

CH) 

C(! 

s-*r 

S^C 

S3 

si 

sj 

s^3 

5^1 

SN} 

BU 

BC 

fia 

BV 

BO 

Bll 

BK) 

Be 

>\I 

>>c 

>] 

>«l 

>*} 

>^3 

>^ 

>4 

Ull 

uo 

tia 

nj 

uo 

iiH 

BIO 

fl(> 

U 

4 

i3 

"Al 

1j* 

a 

Of 

a» 

Mil 

MO 

Ma 

MV 

M(> 

iis 

HK) 

lie 

nr 

i^C 

r3 

FPii 

F5jl 

-^ 

r»lt 

r.Jt 

IIII 

];c 

Ka 

Ky 

KO 

lis 

UN) 

rh 

a\r 

o>i: 

a] 

a»l 

ac^ 

o^] 

a^l 

o>J 

in 

TC 

Ta 

TJ' 

TO 

Tfl 

TIO 

tC 

dX 

Q[ 

0] 

oi 

0} 

°3 

cd 

C4 

□  II 

ne 

na 

CIV 

no 

nil 

nio 

ne 

D\[ 

D\i; 

o3 

w\ 

wj 

D>] 

D\l 

D>J 

Rounding. — ^The  influence  of  rotmded  vowels  od  some  pre- 
ceding cousonanU,  which  aseume  tlio  biick-rouiid  quality  of  a 
weak  K.  tr,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto  noticed. 
It  is  most  marked  with  c,  which  before  tho  two  round  vowels 
becoiuea  a  (=c») :  ci,  cj-  Iii  F«lt»  f^J'  tbe  u-qiiality  is 
distinctly  hoiird  ia  the  consonaDt  itself.  In  afj^,  a»},  oo},  D»3 
only  tike  oiF-glide  is  heard,  which  sounds  like  a  half-suppressed 
3,  80  that  the  unaccustomed  ear  is  apt  to  hear  a^]  alternately 
as  ko  and  kiro.  It  will  be  observed  that  only  back  and  lip 
consonants  arc  rounded  in  this  way.  e  has  itself  so  much  of 
the  K-quality  that  the  difference  between  s}  and  s^J  is  hardly 
porceptiblc. 

The  mixed  T  has  the  ^me  influence  (pointing  to  an  earlier 
f  P),  so  that  xT,  P^Ii,  D»I  have  a  sliglilly  diphthongal  effect — 
to  a  foreign  ear  something  like  mi'. 
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It  will  bo  observed  that  thcao  influences  are  backward 
only ;  while  xn  and  xy  become  of  and  ci\,  ax  and  yx  remain 
fc  and  Ic  (although  the  1  doea  communicate  a  little  of  ita 
rounding  to  the  following  c). 


B)  Consonant  on  Vowel. 
a)  backwards. 

These  influences  were  first  fully  brought  out  by  Bcehtlingk 
(p.  54  foil,  of  hia  essay),  who  haa  shown  that  [  before  a 
palatal  or  pahitalized  is  always  narrowed  tu  [.  Thua  eii^ 
necessarily  =[n  and  eiib,  enH:=[L,  [lI,  In  the  laat  example 
the  final  I  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  narrowing,  but  it  can 
only  do  so  through  the  l.  If  a  front  vowel  fails  to  palatalue 
a  preceding  consonant,  an  [  preceding  that  consonant  remains 
wide,  as  in  a(i>^j;Da^f  (BptnKa)  '  strong '  pi.  (B.  p.  64). 

There  is  no  parallel  change  of  J  to  },  as  might  be  expected, 
the  J  of  }Q'9}l  (orooi.)  'lire,'  for  instance,  bfing  as  wide  as  in 
Jl  'he.'  The  influence  here  seems  to  be  rather  that  of  draw- 
ing the  position  forwards  in  the  direction  of  \,  which  is  still 
clearer  in  the  case  of  ],  oiiil  being  ]>l  f.  So,  also,  apparently 
with  }.  Bochtlingk  also  asserta  that  f  is  modified  by  a 
following  palatal,  which  I  am  unuhle  to  appreciate. 

The  /  of  the  diphthongs  has  the  same  influence  on  its 
vowel,  as  pointed  out  by  Uoehtlingk,  eft  being  neoeasarily  [t, 
aft  being  }»£,  etc. 

b)  forwards. 

Ptthfnlizntion. — A  palatal  consonant  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  forward  tlic  following  vowel,  thus  fa,  cro,  ce  are  gener- 
ally s>3*.  5'\lt,  S>J>,  different  from  the  vowels  of  sj,  sl,  s}. 

The  J]»  varies  but  little,  but  the  other  two  are  very  fluctuat- 
ing. CK)  is  sometimes  almost  pure  s^1,  and  sometimes  the  1 
is  advanced  almost  to  T.  The  }  is  ofl«n  full  1,,  and  sometimea 
becomes  almost  pure  front  {.  After  od  the  full  back  positions 
are  generally  retainyd,  aw  being  full  tul.  The  advance  seems 
to  be  most  marked  in  >>^  (often  >>■£),  a  combination  which 
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only  occurs  in  woMs  of  fomgn  origin,  m  ftnd  fi  nre  the  nearest 
approaches  that  Kassinn  hws  to  the  f  and  {,  {  of  foreign 
languages.  Sue  being  expressed  by  en,  and  Gdt^e  by  rere. 

Unaccented  a  often  weakens  ita  vowel  to  [,  as  in  m(|a»*»J 
(mpo)  'boU/  ct[FZ'DZ-la  (sMaimo.)  'coachman,'  which  [  ia 
narrowed  before  palatals,  as  in  (fi[>\[Q  (a6brti>)  *nin©.* 

Bfa(te-/ioin(s. — e  ftnd  Z-  often  change  a  following  unaccented 
3  into  the  mixed  x.  "s  "ti  oexsl  (lacy)  'watch/  They  modify 
X  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  by  communicating  to  it  something 
of  their  own  blade-point  position,  the  poiut  of  the  toDgns 
being  turned  up  and  slightly  retracted,  which  may  be  ei- 
preaeed  by  writing  zU,  etc.  They  seem,  to  affect  ||  similarly, 
though  not  so  markedly. 

iWm/jsrHi;.— The  (back-)  round  vowela  and  T  are  nasalized 
by  a  preceding  nasal :  Hi,  n^i.  Hi ;  nit,  rJi,  F^It. 

C)  Consonant  on  Consonant  (Palatalization). 

A  palatal  coneonant  oft«u  palntAlizes  a  preceding  one. 
This  influence  is  difficult  to  observe  with  accuracy,  and  is 
not  generally  indicated  in  the  Russian  spelling.  It  is  most 
general  in  the  case  of  Q,  Q,  which  seem  generally  to  palatalise 
a  preceding  $  or  s,  oa  iu  3^(D[s^  (aAteb)  *  here/  ^[s^Q  (uecTb) 
'six/  6  is  oUo  palatalized  before  l  in  SNL|]a  (cntrt)  '  snow/ 
The  weakest  inllueuce  seems  to  be  that  of  a  vowel-like  on  a 
stop  or  sibilant,  but  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  give  any 
reliable  details. 

VOICE. 

VotceU. — Tn  Russian,  as  in  French,  a  high  final  vowel  is 
often  unvoiced  after  a  breath  stop,  as  in  u>lo\I:  (pyna) '  hands/ 
5o3(i)iea»b  (cTapyuiKy)  'old  woman,'  ace 

ComotMuU. — The  vocality  of  initial  consonants  is  very 
marked.  Initial  stops  seem  always  fully  to  voice  the  atop 
itsell*  OS  well  as  the  glide.  The  same  full  vocality  in  initial 
buzzes,  also  when  followed  by  other  consonant^  as  in  >o3>"3 
(B40Ba)  '  widow/ 

Finally  all  buzzes  and  stops  are  unvoioed,  that  the  gen. 
8gs.  nlic3'  >i^^Q3  h&\G  us  uominativos  n)i2  (lc>'^^)  '  husbuid/ 
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(Du>)q  Upyrfc)  *  friend.'  The  stops,  however,  seem  also  to 
admit  the  compromiso  of  whisper — oulop,  and  wheQ  a  stop 
is  preceded  hy  a  buzz,  the  latter  retains  its  voice,  and  the 
former  is  whispered.  Such,  as  least,  is  the  pronuDciatiou  of 
40iK.ib  '  rain ' — oJgQft. 

A  stop  seems  always  to  determine  the  vocality  of  a  pre- 
ceding consonant,  as  in  »}OQ]  (BojKa)  'brandy,'  SNoCeJo 
(ejtaaTb)  'do,'  and  tho  foreign  ck^osoJf  (llorcjavb).  Sibi- 
lants do  not  necesAanly,  »^  in  s>9}t  (cioii)  '  his.*  But  taki  »e 
*  as  '  Is  pronounced  d\at[,  iu  one  word. 

TEE  SOU.VDS  IN  DETAIL. 

]:  jT^'she';    (Up  (|ia.(^)  *glad';   Dsjs  (naci.)  'hour';   oj 
*  yea.'     Unaccented  may  tend  to  ]•. 

3^:   ro]  'I';    F-<|s}  {""CO)   'meat.'     sijoi  (sbuo)  *I 
know';  sJlI  (caua)  'slcdgo/ 
X:  oexS'T  ('lacbi)  'watch.' 

T:  (iiTd»I  (puau)  'tishes';  sTt  (cbini)  'son';  >*T  (bm)  'you'; 
©If  Uuxt,)  'smoke';  oT  (tw)  'thou*;  wis  (Cbuii}  'was.' 
It:  nTiLE(iiMH*) 'now';  F»It  (mm)  *we';  FftLe}  (Mi.iio) 
*  Boap.' 
f :  fool  (lun)  *or*;  >\fo  'Tiew.* 

Ii:   i^tzla  (BOXBKb)   'knife*;   eo&I  (nm)  'cabbage- 
soup.' 
C  :   Co}  ' this • ;   <r)[r  (tsii)  ' I  eat ' ;  e^]  (ateaa)  '  wife ' ;   l[ 

(ae)  'not' 
[:  «[(»•}  'hers';  d]fn[o  (^alIn^)  'memory*;  fflfL  (jCBb)  'day.' 
i:  lasts  (vKcycT.)  'vinegur';   elo  (ajh-b)  'meadow';   colfll 
(jio^a)  •  people ' ;  Dolol  (Cy^y)  *  I  shall  be.' 

h:  (i>\\fq]  (|m>iKa)  'wine-glass';  Qi>\s\  (ryci.)  'gooae.' 
if:  F&ltz  (MyAH.)  'husband.' 
J:  Jt  'he';  s^a  (eojb)  'salt';  eej^ojo  (ropo^T.)  'city*;  3a»jL 
(oronb)  '  fire.' 

}► :  3w>j8  (opfji)  'eagle*;  {i>[;e-oe}  (ome)  '  yet";  s-^ro] 
(ccMra)   '  salmon  ' ;   >\JiliJw  (ycAOpiJ   '  Theodore  * ; 
Djoa]  (TCTRa)  'aunt* 
Jt :  Tji  (uo)  '  but.' 


}*t:  faJ>o  (mcai)  'honey. 
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]n:  ojr  *give!';  ©JfoC  (wiiTc)  *  give  ye!'  The  second 
element  full  higTi-narrow  in  all  the  diphthongs. 

It :  oJooTf  '  good.'  In  some  casea  Tf  becomes  }l,  as  in 
uoHLiii  ro^i  'new  year'  =n3i>&J/  Gsjo.  According  to 
Boehtlingk,  this  is  always  so, 

lo) :  (tflsoxln  'Russian.'  Might  be  written  Ix*;  closely  re- 
sembles the  ordinary  Euglish  I'e  (f*X').  According  to 
Boehtlingk  iil  is  simply  I  long. 

[r:  D\Cx 'drink!' 

If:  eU'chew!';  aillp  (.w&vb)  'inch/ 

Jf :  D>oJx  'thy';  D3a"c}r  (nfntOH)  'room.' 

c :  o]eo -J  '  when  ' ;  efflO  (vaU)  '  where.'  Only  occurs  before 
another  (voiced)  consonant, 

c  :  c]o  zt  •  I  wish ' ;  cm[o  (uiiri)  '  bread ' ;  c»3p  (xpaJTfc) 
'temple';  coj  (kto)  'who.'  Ic  (ux^)  'them';  m\c  (jiyn) 
'  odour.' 

c :  c\m}  '  badly  ' ;  cJo?-[|d  (jeototb)  '  wishes.' 

fl) :  «3  '  I ' ;  m[<')J  *  hers  ' ;  sn[e  {chUi.)  *  ato '  [distinct  from 
S\Cb  {cKn)  'sat']. 

0 :  3t^'"*["f  '  nuts.' 

«i:  «3a  (|ia.n.)  'glad';  caia']  (pvKa)  'hand';  QuJf  (rpo«) 
'  thunder.'  >^OuCl)  (ptrpi)  '  wind.'  Sometimes  ei  after 
back  vowels. 

uo:  so]ci)'^^a  (crapiiia) 'oldman';  (fi^3D  (pa.rB) 'rank'; 
os3<i>\  (uapb)  '  emperor  * ;  (s>^[u}^  (Asepk)  '  door  * ; 
>\[0(i)\  (Hii\pE>)  'whirlwind.' 

8:  oe^ale]  (ii4aKa.ia)  'she  wept';  Qe]s  (rjaai.)  'eye';  pjso] 
'stick';  pB  (ajb)  '!' ;  sols  ftTyJi.)  'chair/  Pure  guttural, 
apparently  without  any  simultaneous  point  contact,  certainly 
not  031.  Does  not  Hound  at  all  like  an  /  to  a  foreign  ear, 
but  rather  like  a  deep  ».     At  first  I  often  heard  it  as  c. 

u>:  oi^  (.iliTo)  'summer';  sj-co  (co.!ii)  'salt/ 

e:  e-M  *  wif«';  c®^  (*.iy)  'I  wait.' 

z:  012-3  'soul*;  2oJ  (mto)  'what';  CD3a3  (mnara)  'sword.* 
t323s  ('laci.)  'hour.'     aozfo  (msn.)  'shield/ 

s:  33>a<D3  '  to-morrow  * ;  a8]s3  (rjaaa)  'eyes/ 

3n:  sxIf-J  'winter';  aijsx]  (Kniaa)  'of  a  kiog'; 
3^fl)[s\  (3,rfeci.)  '  here/ 
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fi:  63o(ca4i) 'garden.'   ^35'U5/  osC«ae}>\(iicpi:oBb) 'church. 

s^  :  s\[(U05E  (Veiuue)  *  heart ' ;  s\1(d3  (ci04a)  *  here.' 
Qftls\  (rytb)  '  goose.*    m[s>Q  (erib)  *  is.' 
>:  >3s  'you';  m>]  Uia) 'two';  cxi)3>'3  (rpasa)  'grass.' 

>\:  >\lo  'sight' 

>o  :  >oJa  (Bort)  '  here  ' ;  m^'f}  (cro)  '  of  him.' 
>;  >3^■3^i'^  (iwniiiiit.)  'lautern';  >Da|Ju»]  (mcpa)  'yoaterday'; 
a<B3>  (lipOBi.)  'roof.' 

>N :  GU)J>\  (hpOBb)  '  blood.* 

>ft :  >6lTD  (♦ynrt)  'pound.* 
u :  lE  '  not ' ;  gi[l  (.lein.)  '  day.' 
n»:  T^P'iu';  ptJ'QJ  (mhoto)  'much';  Ji  'he.'     D^^)3D■^f^a3 

(TponRni;<i)  'path.'     d  does  not  seem  to  occur. 
F  :  Fja}  {Majo)  '  little  ' ;  dJf  •  there.' 

F\:  rild)  (Mipi)  'world';  r^jsj  (iiaco)  'meat';  Tt]^ 
'by  us.'  Does  not  seem  to  occur  finally,  ceMb  'seven* 
being  pronounced  sn^p. 

F»:  Fihe.  (nyafb)  'husband';  Fp}isa  (Mocrb)  'bridge.* 
l3a-3'foot.' 

Q^  :  s3D3a*\r  '  boota ' ;  aA|;(i)*Jr  (repoii)  *  hero.' 

eo:  Q6}«Jo  (ropojit)  'city.' 
Q  :  aja  *  how.' 

a^ :  (dIqxI  '  hands.* 

ao:  a&Jn^oj  (KovHata)  'room.' 
f» :  ffllfflO  •  uncle  ' ;  mfo  3  (^imi)  '  child.' 
& :  q[qI>']  (reruBa)  '  bow-string  ' ;  slo  (cyn)  *  are.' 
0^:033'  yea.' 

t>:  d]r  '  there  ' ;  dw^d  '  brother.' 
O:  0]d3  'old  worn  an.' 

D^  :  ]d*\Cd  '  dinner.* 

DO :  o>}q  (Kon)  '  God,' 
D :  o3sa3  '  stick.' 

da:  DxCsJq  'sand';  Q^l38lo^  (rojj-fib)  'pigeon.' 

w:  dsJd  (tiodL)  'priest.' 
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^^^B                                                                                                                                         ^H 

^^^^^P                                         A)  Sentences.                                    ^^^| 

^^H         Ito  AiueKO  eme  ao  ropoja? 

Are  we  still  far  from  the  town? 

^^H          Xopoma  ju  ^opora?      0<icai> 

Is  tlie  road  good  ?    It  is  very 

^^m 

bad 

^^H         Bi  GOTopoirb  lacy  oOt^aerc  sbi  ? 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  P 

^^H          Bi  «iCTbipc  naca. 

At  fou.r  o'clock. 

^^H         3^opo«bi  jn  Bbi  ?    A  34opoBi.. 

Aro  you  well  ?    I  am  well. 

^^^1           TbT  ^r)U|ibiM  Majbiii. 

You  are  a  good  fellow. 

^^H          loBOpiiTe  JQ   Bbi   no-pyccEH  ? 

Do  you  speak  Russian  ?   Yea, 

^^H              loBopio  ;    a  pyccKifi, 

I  am  a  Ruasian. 

^^H                He  IIHliH)  1I11C3ICIIB. 

I  have  uu  time.                     ^^H 

^^H           Ilo4aii  Mu^  T|)y6Ky. 

Give  me  a  pipe.                    ^^^| 

^^H          DoHtajyAcra,  ae  roBopoTe  ran 

Do  not  apeak  so  fast,  pleai^^^H 

^^H 

■ 

^^H          Jlod^Afi  uo'ih  \     ITpomafiTe! 

Good  night  I                         ^^^1 

^^H              Ll0<JHBU)iTC  CIlObOHUO  ! 

.Sleep  well !                        ^H 

^^H          VcraJD  jn  Bbi?    JI  coRciui.  hc 

Are  you  tired  ?     I  un  not 

^^H             yaaji. 

lired. 

^^H          Bon.  Baui  croii,  cry'-n.,  u  luau- 

There  is  a  table^  a  chair,  and 

^^M                  AAJTh. 

a  candlestielc 

^^H         Il3BBnDTe,  *iTO  JI  nepeCLio  Bainy 

I  beg  pardon  for  interruptiDg 

^^^1 

you. 

^^H          PyccKlc  ;^o<)pbie  jioab. 

The  Kussians  are  a  worthy 

people. 

^^H          CajiiTecb,  r,\i  oaui  yro^no. 

Sit  down  where  you  pleue. 

^^H         floAa^Tc  MDt  nepo  o  ippuBja. 

Give  me  a  pen  and  ink.. 

^^H         Cf^aitTC  Hiih  uii.imTb. 

Do  me  this  favour.               ^^^| 

^^H          Uoja.  40CTaiii.  nHis  jpofliKn. 

Go  and  fetch  me  a  cab.       ^^^| 

^^H          r^ttjiojB?    34'^*bouH,cyAaph. 

Where    are    the    servants  ?    V 

Hero  thoy  are,  Sir.                  H 

^^H        JI  noft.ty  n>  Baun.    no4H  ckm. 

Twill  go  wilhyou.  Come  here.     H 

^^H          lluxajyuie  »iit  pH))i»:y  b(mkh. 

Please  give   me  a  glasa  of    H 

brandy.                                   fl 
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'£0}(IJ3  0)J*ao}(DC  £D2j   ©J^afrJ- 

-ahto    daVoko   j:Bali*Uho    do           ^^H 

^M- 

-gurodu  ?                                         ^^^M 

-c3<d3  ejcofn]  «}*g3'.     J*D2[l 

xarush'a  -li  dar'oga?    otshoN          ^^^| 

-olu  a]. 

dum'a.                                             ^^^1 

->a3  oJntfjFDzx  si]  ON[*o3ffiE°C 

fkat'orom  talios'u  ab'ScdajoTso          ^^^| 

->cr. 

^U 

->az[  dl*i£>\[ozi  s]. 

ftsliict'yne  Ubas'a.                             ^^^H 

-so]  uJ*>flTcof>-&T'.  -m335>]  «>J*>- 

zdur'ovy-li  :vy  ?    -ja  zdar'of.           ^^^^ 

oT  o}*owTj  f3*8Tx. 

t)-  dobryi  roa/yL                               ^^H 

-€i3>3   iJ\f*o[G3f>cTD]  ^l^lsQ^f , 

gavar'tTc-li    :vy   -pa    ruski  P          ^^^^ 

-a]>3  w\l ;  -n]  wlsaxfa 

(j:avar'ju;  -ja  ruskij.                      ^^^| 

-L[r  n{»ml  >u)\[*r\[uf. 

-Ke  im'eju  vremem.                         ^^H 

-d3  o]/FLi;  awloaoh 

pad'ai  -mH3B  trupku.                          ^^H 

.d3  e]'eUso3  -l[q]>3  u\r*Q[ 

puzlra/uUta,   -Na;    gavar'ixas          ^^H 

-o-3a  sasjuj. 

:tak  skoro.                                       ^^^| 

ffl}*Qo]m3  ^}*)D^.  -dw]  zac']tQ[,, 

dobrujanotsh!  prash'tahaiTai  1          ^^^^ 

-opzU  >]cqIso]  Qi]n]^. 

puUliivalTtt}  Hpuk'uiuo.                      ^^^^ 

-1  so3*o)Icof>-ftr.  -(n3s]>  svC*flC1 

os'tali-li  :yj?     -ja  safs'tcm          ^^H 

ao3*8. 

-NiE  us'taA                                      ^^^H 

>i'3*o>>F     so}*8    soi»er23i 

vot  :vam  sto/,  Btu/  •!  sbaod'a/.          ^^^| 

(d3»8. 

^^H 

:fa\>\rL[*Q[aa3{D-3D\[((3\[)  D\(i)l 

tzTiN'tTEe  -shto  :ja  penjub^yju          ^^^^ 

->'3*el  w>E»02. 

:Ta«bu  rrctoh.                                  ^^H 

»l6a\r»C  aJ'owTmC  coVffll. 

ruskijo!  dobryjm  luni.                        ^^^^ 

-s]  Qr*Q[5^  €a)C*>3F^  eeJi^^}.. 

san-nesj  ghnnct  -ram  ng'odno.          ^^^| 

-o3  taJxoCFLtDsC  uJIoeCd)  lUb]. 

pad'aiTHi     -lUNO)     pasro     -1          ^^^| 

tsbicrN'i/a.                                      ^^^| 

sxfflC^GjrofFLC  ^^^BJs^Q. 

zjtxci'aiTa::  -niNto  mi/o8JT.                   ^^^| 

-d3  ffifs]  603*LFL[  QCil3'2a\r. 

pau'i  dastaN  -m^m  droshki.             ^^^| 

eoiC*  «i»«r',    3\o[«s\jtir  d» 

ghxxs  luDi?     zJDCej  -aNi  8U-          ^^^H 

1               -CJjtDY 

^H 

1         :0]0-3x  ti)l5>]»F\r.  -d]  tDfs\l  HJ]. 

:japatd'u  ravami.  paD'isjud'a.          ^^^| 

1      -oj  el*elXD[FLi;  a»\l»FQol  >s3»o 

pazb'a/uiTsc    -mnfo    rjumku          ^^H 

1        -axT. 

votki.                                           ^^H 
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a  Bi-urb  ni>oiity. 
Bon.  Bnnin  i;oKfiuTa. 
EcjH  Tain,  yro^iio  Kory. 

Moll   XOTiUOCE.   6m    DOCMOTpiTb 


Will  you  have  some  bread? 
Tea  please.  Sir. 

Here  is  your  room. 

Please  God ! 

I  should  like  to  see  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  city. 


Bi  IIoTcjairt  CCTii  pyccKaa  uepKOBL  noii  Ha.i3npaHie»n.cTaparo 
pyc4;i!ai-o  ('Oj,iara,  ROTOpbiii  KUHcrii  raub  co  Bjiciioub  najXTBOBauii 
llmicpaTpiuibi  AiiiiM. 

Mbi  iiai'iuy  uoiJii  cbK^Karb  ero.  ^pixjbiH  (TapoKi.  cii,(kn>  aa 
6aihmii\i*  Kpecjaxi,  a  yciMinam,,  'rro  Mbi  FyccKJe,  opoiflnyji  n 
iiaiiT.  pvKH.  II  .tiKiaiaiuHMb  ituocjuib  i-kjumu^.  Ciaaa  Boryl 
Ciaaa  Bory ! 

Oh%  xurkii  rouopDTK  inepBa  tn.  usmh  no-pyccim  :  no  mm  a 
Tpyjom  Mor.in  pa.i^^tTb  .ipyrt  Apyra.     Haub  aajjesKajo  noi- 

TOpHTIi  UOMTII   l<a»i'4O0  (JOHO. 

"  Ilofl.^eMTL'    Bb     HepKORI.     rKHRJlO,    CI»3aJ^    OHX,    H     OOMOJOVllI 

BvbiTi,  xoTi  iiiiiuli  II  iitiri.  iipat.uDii^a." 

Ccp4UC  Moe  iiaaojiifuoi-b  aiaroroirbiiioMi,  Koua  orsopHjacb 
ARepk  Bit  iiP.pKUSb,  rj^li  cmibKO  KpeMeHH  iiapaBvcrt  rjy€oKoe 
MOJ'iaiiio.  e.iba  ue[H.'pbiBacMoe  cjanhiHa  tcuoxauii  ti  Totnu-b 
rojocoui.  MOJNiiuiroi-ri  iTiiptui,  KoTopbiu  no  BOcbpett^iibJiyb 
niDHXCjHTLTyja  'inTaib  cufirfeitinxK)  ujx  iiuurb,  apiiroToBjRKMiiyio 
ero  Ki.  aiaxeuuuK  Bi><iiio<*TH. 


Di.  uepKBii  oi-e  sitcto.  IlepKOBabin  Kiiurn  a  jTsaph  xpaairni 
Bi>  cyn,tyKit.     On.  B{)i>HCiiH  40  Bt^wenH  cntpiKi  ncpcGapaerb 

B.Vb  VU  MOJIITUOtO. 

"  Macro  on.  Bcero  c-«p.iua,  cKa3a.lL  ohi,  roKpyinaiocb  a  o  roirt, 
HTO  110  cMi'inn  Mw'fi,  boTopas  oTb  Meiia  i:oac*iiio  jxe  ne  ^ajero, 
ue  KOMy  Cy.tcn.  cMOTpttb  3ii  ucpicOBbio." 

Ci>  iinj'iara  npor)bui(  mm  bi.  cent  (-aflmeaiiovi.  vkri, 
DpoernjBcb  n  nOHTCHUbiux  (THpRiitiuK  u  iioKejajB  eMV  tnxoi 
t»iepTfl. 
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c3^De[zcoI  ccoC«dJ.   GJ3sln33u»\;     xotahagsh-li  xlsoba P    da  isa- 


darj ;  :ja  rvaa  prasb'u. 
vot  vasha  komnata, 
jtesJi  tak  ug-odno  bogu. 
rniNic  IchaTrtj/osj  -by  pasmat' 

rer  ra;tkosJTi  goroda. 


B. 

(In  ibis  piece  the  quantity  is  only  occasionally  marked.) 

so3wJ>]  w}soo}>3s3e  m3o].  -03  oJ<i>Txef^  >\}od-]fs3>-u\[  j^n 
os3(Dsa>c}>3Llm]fFO\[itf3  D(tf\fosT  ]inl\. 

iFsTn]  s\r8lF3  QQjfsT  soJomO-oJ.  o(i>\3c8Tfsa3  o»ras\r 
fflCe'73o3s  ^f'C  QCD\[ss3c,  -Hs  eT2]>eoJr&Ti'  <Dlsa\ro{;,  :DtD3Q3 
n^GonjF  cu^axf.  -ro(D3  Ejaoef-F  aa}e}s3-Fso3  s3s  :  ss3>3  "Dojart ! 

SS3>3    OjjQffl  ! 

:3ic3  a[;Ba3>]  u\fQSO\Eu  >38ijF\rD3  wisoxf;  -iJiF-cTisowi 
qjJff]    aoDro^sl    f\[q   oula    oula].      :•J3F^3axo[   c3e}o3>o3 

(D\3qd3d£   qI   Q3c533(nC  S83>t3. 

-D3f  fflJraC  >osI;cl>ac£>^  opjet^ml,  -so]  8]b  Ja,  -{03  nJi03rFS\3 

>FA[sxaC,  -C3  q3  LT.L[r  UCO  DUjJSLrQ]. 

8NE«osi;F3m3i3  D*}ELfe3s^3-s3a53o3  >^[L^fflCF,  .a3e  aj33o>3 
uxfaJsA  CJ>^[u)^  >os(;ttGe}>v  fifst  soJoj'Oj}  >(i)\[rv[Lr  os3wiO>ol 

-ffl[OQ8l     D»3a»3n[F38     DZ]i.[fr>[,     -^     >]0>[tS>\[fjX      >3ci[foJkd[ 

sejooTFxf  >3ffl}c3Fxrf  ofofF  o&3-8}s}ff3  CD32023>e}s\3  5d3(*)os3, 
-03  D3ti)TrD3>-3sQ(D>[  s^[Lffi3FtK>\[  a3ffl[cx:l  (53°^^*  dJos-o-n] 
afxelfflUs    OLfa,    :Dy-\Xa3o3    xo]njl2025(oliDC>*&}eD83    cCiiJix 

>os[ij>a>\t  >s-\}  D2r*5a3.  -osDcD  a&3*>nTt(n3  GLfaxft  lD>3u)^cw3 

t^OS\3>S-^l(D^    a\[.      -]a  XD\[F\[LfCDi  >(i)\[r\[L[so3  a)\rQD'N[(l)\[ 

o^]^sD}p>^s^.i  >5j  s\[<^Dsl  -sa3  »38  Ji,  :s3otDi  e3oU\ffi3] 
ojr,  -zo}o3  srvEuQrF3  mjr,  -03  D3«3m]3aF%[  ga3  l^.I  cClC©] 
tojaj,  L[a3F6b  d&IcdCdsf^  du\[os3  Ds[u»a>}>\ml. 

:sw3802x  s3  dw3ooTcoIfoT'>s\Cfs>\3  eoe^n^tr  f>[s\o|),  -tw] 
6^D^oofs^so3o^  Q|>nTtFSD3w\f  q&Jf,  -fo-Jet  e3corm|;  F&lt  ofcjr 
5F^C*''Q^ 

'  Or  >D>a)5  d. 
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(In  this  piece  palatalization  is  not  marked  before  front  vowels.) 

•p  ^]>G>3  >3r  p[8j  [ii>6lcci]02[  (fl[r:  sd3(j>&]o]doT  s]  -o] 
c:Jc]''3s>3«l  '^Qft^f  ^4^^  1W3MJF,  -aj  m[s\Q,  -]  t3d*T  sj 
ojocjlrolu)  ^3I  o^^^C  se3a-3ao[<i}  f3q.     -lF  qoJlCo)!   ofelc; 

>%s[3oL-rc  o|;Q3cor.   F(i.53o3e(;D&T  r^ouD  au3si3f(D-3t?u3  dUt], 

>\sC(n[tn-jG>i  Dfcor.  -^Jf  sejcn]  rjof  S63m3sE  sowJnCm-Ji^] 
>td[al;  loCsDwi;  SD3n}(Ga)3  Lfcof;  -p  ^33  7}o38  CT]t»Te  juj 
d«}o3q  >^}f[,  -a]  ota  oCoe,  ■f[  s\Qi  oi^nLlosX,  savi^op 
>Q6\clI  -d[  QL32a]  DB]a]e3  slDo]  cdJ>[d-2(;u>3,  :i}tL|;Qj[  Lre3svi] 
d«Jd3q;  -0^1  g3o3  SGl^^3,  -o(;ud[  tor>3,  -I  >%s\}o}  dsIgJi] 
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LADtia  AVD  Oektleubx, 

URltBhlUI  OP   THK   I'HItOLOfilCAL   SoCIBTT. — 

It  \9  my  pleasing  d\ity  to  eonji^ralulato  you  upon  the  progresn 
of  atiolber  yvar,  ftiid  upon  the  philological  work  which  it  has 
seen  accomplished  or  begun,  both  within  our  Society  aud 
beyond  ita  immediate  bounds. 

The  papers  read  at  our  mectiogs  do  not  appear  in  the  retro- 
spect so  TiumGroua  as  in  some  former  years ;  this  is  due,  how- 
ever, totbccircumstancutlmtseveml  uf  them  were  long  piipers. 
extending  over  more  than  a  siugle  evening;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  met  apeeially  often  during  the  session,  having 
had  no  less  than  three  extra  meetings.  Tlic  contributiomi  to 
English  Philology  in  one  or  other  of  its  branches  have,  as  in 
former  years,  been  the  most  numerous.  My  predecessor  in 
this  chair,  Mr.  Sweet,  brought  before  us  contributions  to  Old 
English  Phonology  and  Etymology.  The  latter  consisted  of 
proposed  etymologies  for  the  difficult  O.E.  words  ffdrxecg,  fuUum 
audfttfi'iiij.  The  phonological  notes  had  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  forms  c6m,  win,  and  (frf*,  the  action  of  r  and  /  upon  the 
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Towel  a,  and  the  passage  of  original  an  into  ea,  a  subject  to 
which  Mr.  Sweet  has  devoted  much  attention. 

Mr.  Niirol  read  us  an  important  paper  on  tho  late  ifiddle- 
Knglish  diphthong'  an.  and  its  fate  iu  laic  Modern  English, 
wherein  he  threw  li^ht  upon  the  Tarietlea  in  the  current 
pronunciation  of  such  words  as  comnimid,  chnnt,  nurtf,  daunt, 
iaitndrij,  rauni,  fjaiiye,  haubh,  showing  that  the  Old  BngUsb 
diphthong  had  most  usufilly  become  long  ah  in  Modem 
English,  but  that,  from  the  want  of  any  distinctive  mode  of 
indicating  the  latter  sound,  it  had  a  tendency  to  bo  souuded 
with  short  a  (a;)  in  commami,  chant,  or  labiatiKed  to  nic  (a)  in 
daunt,  htundi'ij,  vaunt.  In  gauge,  chamber,  danger,  it  had,  aAer 
passing  into  long  oh  (aa),  apparently  followed  the  fate  of  this 
sound  in  words  of  Ilomunce  origin,  and  sunk  into  at  (fet), 
gaigf,  ehaimber,  daiuger,  the  present  written  form  of  which  is 
at  variance  with  evenr'  principle  of  English  spelling. 

Two  highly  important  papers  wore  brought  before  us  by 
our  former  President,  Mr.  Kllis,  on  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations into  tliL>  characteristics  and  classification  of  English 
dialects,  illustrated  by  a  large  map  on  which  tho  classification 
was  sliown  topographically.  I  believe  that  every  one  who 
saw  the  latter  and  compared  it  with  the  former  state  of  onr 
knowledge  was  struck  with  the  extensive  changes  which  Mr. 
EUis's  recent  investigations — far  more  systora'atic  and  minute 
thun  anything  before  attempt*d  or  thought  of — had  led  him 
to  make.  Mr.  Ellis's  chief  tost  for  his  Southern  dinsion  wm« 
the  existence  of  reverted  r,  so  characteristic  of  .South-western 
speech.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  boundary  of  the 
Southern  dialects  was  drawn  in  something  like  a  stniight  line 
along  the  parallel  of  52^  N.  from  Harwich  to  TewkosburVf  but 
in  the  part  of  this  district  north  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  in 
the  extreme  east,  the  typical  character  faded  away.  The 
Northern  test  was  the  preservation  of  O.E.  long  «  (uu),  which 
in  modem  standard  English  has  become  ou  (^u),  and  the  stm 
thus  nnirkod  out  extended  further  southward  in  the  east,  and 
retreated  further  north  in  the  weat,  than  Imd  been  previously 
supposed.  North  LinculnsUixe  being  included  and  the  North- 
west of  Yorkshire  excluded  from  the  Northern  area.  Mr.  EUi< 
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mentioned  that,  while  in  accordance  with  the  cbaracter  of  his 
inquiry,  which  was  into  KnglUh  Pronunciation,  his  standards 
wcpo  phonetic  ones,  they  were  found  to  agree  generally  with 
testa  founded  on  grammar  and  vocabulary.  As  I  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  auch  dt^'isioua  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
only  temporary,  and  would  require  altering  from  time  to 
lime.  In  tlio  coso  of  the  retention  of  0  E.  u  oapecially,  the 
area  within  which  it  is  used  is  regularly  shrinking;  in  many 
districts  it  is  ia  the  very  process  ofdevtloping  into  on,  and  in 
another  generation  it  might  bo  necessary  to  remove  AVest- 
morlaud  and  Cumberland,  for  example,  from  Mr.  Ellis's 
Northern  division,  or  elso  adopt  some  more  permanent  test 
for  Northern  idiom. 

Our  only  other  Knglish  paper  was  one  from  our  veteran 
etymologist  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  on  the  derivation  of 
the  ditficult  words  dujfel,  kiil,  mumper,  l/out,  Joram,  care  in, 
port},  pour,  and  cotimu. 

In  wider  Teutonic  philology,  we  hail  an  important  paper  on 
"  Spoken  Swedish,"  by  Mr.  Sweet,  who,  having  spent  a  winter 
in  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  living  speech  of  the  country  and  il«  most  interr-sting 
dialects,  was  able  to  bring  before  ua  facts  in  regard  to  these 
new,  not  only  to  all  Englishmen,  but  probably  to  most  Swedes 
themselves. 

In  the  Komancc  domaini  Mr.  Nicol  road  us  two  papers  on 
the  O.Fr.  vowel-end  law,  showing  all  the  minute  and  con- 
scientious study  which  characterizes  his  phttological  work; 
and  Mr.  R.  Martineau  dealt  with  the  Ilhfcto- Romanic  dialect 
of  the  Grison.s,  its  tupographiuil  distribution,  its  dialects  and 
Sub-dialects,  its  relations  to  Latin  and  the  kindred  moderu 
Romance  languages. 

A  paper  on  Russian  pronunciation,  and  the  history  of 
Russian  spelling,  6xiiig  (he  actual  value  uf  the  difficult  simple 
and  combined  sounds  of  that  language,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Swecl ;  an  account  by  Professor  Ascoli,  of  Milan,  of  his  work 
at  the  Old  Irish  Glosses  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  was  com- 
municated through  and  read  by  Mr.  Oust.  Mr.  Brandreth 
contributed  an  interesting  paper  "On  the  Gatirian  Ijanguages 
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()'.!".  the  modern  descendants  of  Sanskrit  in  India]  compared 
with  tho  Ronianve." '  In  this  he  showed  what  close  analogiea 
exist  between  the  changes  by  which  Sanskrit  has  bocome 
Sindlii,  Hindi,  or  Bengali,  and  those  whereby  Latin  has 
become  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  ^Ir.  Leland's  paper  on 
the  language  and  origin  of  iho  Gipsies  completed  our  work 
at  the  Aryan  languages,  if  indeed  it  did  not  carry  us  beyond 
iho  Aryan  pale.  Mr.  Leland,  while  agreeing  with  Captain 
Bnrton  that  the  J&ta  of  North- West  India  had  probably 
furnished  tho  main  stock  of  the  Gipsy  race,  thought  that  the 
Luria  of  Persia  and  the  Boms  had  also  greatly  contributed  to 
iL  In  support  of  the  Dom  clement,  he  adduced  important 
philological  evidence,  suggesting  that  tho  English  gipsy 
worda  liom,  male  gipsy;  Jiomtii,  female  gipsy;  and  Romnipea, 
gipsyhood,  were  no  other  tbau  the  Indian  Dorn,  Domm,  and 
DomnipatM^  the  interchange  of  d  and  r  being  one  of  the 
commonest  consonantal  phenomena  of  the  Indian  vernaculars. 
In  general  philology  wo  had  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sweet 
on  proposed  modifications  and  additions  to  Mr.  Melville 
Bell's  Visible  Speech,  whereby  that  physiologiiuil  alphabet 
might  be  adapted  to  general  uso  as  a  means  of  explaining 
sounds  in,  our  Tfaiisnriions.  Here  also  I  may  place  the  very 
full  accounts  ^ven  to  us  by  Mr.  Bnmdreth  and  3Ir.  Cust  of 
the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at 
Florence,  which  they  had  attended  as  delegates  from  thia 
Society.  And,  lastly,  ilr.  Sweet,  who  has  done  Hercules' 
share  in  contributing  papprs  at  our  meetings,  read  a  series  of 
three  upon  tho  "  Class  ifieat  ion  of  word -meanings,"  being  an 
attempt  at  a  rational  and  logical  classification  of  nameable 
things,  with  their  names  appended ;  the  complement  of  a 
Dictionary  or  Cyclopicdia,  which  is  an  ulphabetical  arrange- 
ment  of  tcords,  with  an  appended  explanation  of  tho  i/itnys  to 
which  each  refers.  In  such  a  scheme  the  same  word  might 
occur  many  times,  if  applied  to  several  dllFercnt  things;  just 
OS  in  a  Dictionary,  tho  same  definition  will  occur  several  timed 
if  it  fits  several  83^lonynlOU8  worda. 
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Sucli,  Ladie»  and  Gentlemen,  was  tbe  varied  bill  of  fare 
pretiCQted  to  us  during  the  Session  ;  in  reviewing  It  I  cannot 
but  regret  that,  from  the  scattered  jMJsition  of  our  member- 
ship, so  few  have  been  able  actually  to  be  present  with  us  to 
cnjor  it.  And  I  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  somewhat 
injured  feolinga  of  our  country  members,  who,  on  hearing 
what  IB  f^oing  on  amongst  us  here,  feel  that  the  Society  ought 
to  do  something  to  enable  them  at  least  to  taste  the  dishes 
here  fully  enjoyed.  Since  I  have  been  President,  I  have  had 
several  communications  asking  if  nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
members  at  a  distance  in  the  way  of  printing  once  a  month 
two  or  four  pages  of  the  proceedings  of  the  nieetiugs.  I  think 
that  the  request  is  reasonable,  and  the  suggestion  practicable ; 
if  I  were  not  so  fully  harnessed  as  I  am,  1  should  myself  have 
undertaken  the  work  of  preparing  such  reports  or  digests  of 
the  meetings ;  and  I  am  |>erfcclly  sure  that  there  are  amongst 
our  London  members  more  than  one  who,  whether  under  the 
official  designation  of  Recorder,  or  as  a  simple  Member  of 
Council,  would  undertake  this  service.  At  least  wo  must  not 
say  that  such  is  not  the  case  until  we  have  made  the  trial.  I 
know  that  our  funds  are  low,  and  can  ill  aHurd  any  furlher 
drain  upon  them ;  but  I  believe  also  that  they  will  continue 
low  until  we  adopt  some  such  plan  of  showing  our  interest  in 
our  absent  members,  and  cherishing  and  retaining  their 
interest  in  us.  A»  a  practical  proof  that  I  would  have  under- 
taken the  ofHce  of  making  these  abstracts,  if  other  work  had 
permitted,  1  beg  to  say  that  if  any  member  will  volunteer  to 
be  Recorder  or  Abstracter  for  the  coming  year,  I  will  under- 
take personally  the  expense  of  poying  for  the  printing.  And 
I  feel  confident  that  on  this  evening  next  year  there  will  be 
congratulations  upon  the  success  uf  the  experiment.' 

I  ought  now  to  refer  to  philological  labours  beyond  our 
own  immediute  circle,  but  from  causes  to  which  I  am  coming 
shortly,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open 
to  the  literary  work  of  the  year.     But  it  would  ill  befit  mo  to 


'  In  coni]>l)«nc0  vith  tbosft  pmpoMK  Mr.  SwMt  kindly  undertook  th^'  pre- 
paration of  tbe  moDtlilr  Abclmcta  of  froccodiugs,  wfaicb  anTe  mucc  the  dntr  of 
tlitt  Addrws  bwu  suppiinl  t«  tbe  mantben. 
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be  sileut  about  the  work  of  one  of  our  own  members,  Mr.  R. 
N.  Cust,  whose  "  Sketch,  of  the  Modern  Languages  of  the 
East  Indies,"  with  its  two  beautiful  languago  maps, — in  pre- 
paring wbich  he  has  had  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Ilrandreth, 
who  indeed  first  brought  the  subject  before  us,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned British  India,  iu  a  paper  read  at  one  of  our  meetings, 
— is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  linguistic 
geography  that  England  has  produced.  My  own  article  on 
the  English  language  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Encyrlo- 
pfsdia  Brifannica  uUo  appeared  lust  autumn,  and  provides,  I 
believe,  the  moat  succinct  account  yet  presented  to  English- 
men of  the  changes  through  which  their  language  has  passed, 
the  causes  of  theso  changes,  and  the  temporary  phases  of  the 
long  continuous  whole,  "which  stands  before  us  century  after 
century  like  an  ovorgrcou  tree,  the  same  and  yot  different, 
yesterday  and  to-day  and  t/>-raorrow,  different  and  yet  the 
same  in  its  youth  uud  prime  and  age."  I  had  expected  to 
publish  before  this  a  somewhat  fuller  and  more  popular 
treatise  on  the  same  Bubjeot,  the  completion  of  which  recent 
engagements  have  delayed.  The  eighth  volume  of  the  Ency' 
clopmdia  contains  an  article  on  the  French  language  by  our 
member,  Mr.  Henry  Nicol,  the  features  of  which,  as  every  one 
may  anticipate,  will  be  new  to  most  Englishmen,  and  winch 
I  hope  he  will  find  it  possible  to  render  generally  accessible 
in  another  Ibrm.  Mr.  Xicol  baa  there  succinctly  but  Ermly 
traced  the  leading  outlines  of  the  external  history,  political 
uud  literary,  of  the  luuguage,  and  itu  iuttiriiul  history 
under  the  heuds  of  Vocabulary,  DiaMi,  Photiohgfj^  Orfho- 
gmp/ij/j  InflfxioiiK,  Drrufifion,  and  St/nttix.  His  account  of 
the  relations  of  Norman  French  to  Parisian,  and  of  both 
Parisian  and  Norman  to  English,  is  of  the  utmost  vuluc,  and 
might  well  be  expanded  into  a  treatise  of  considerable  length. 
It  is  sal ictfuc Lory,  us  it  is  fitting,  to  find  these  articles  entrusted 
to  membei-s  of  our  Society ;  a  good  many  follies  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  plan  had  been  tried  at  an  earlier  period. 
But  it  is  never  too  late  lo  mt nd  ;  if  Chaucer  baa  fallen  among 
Atrangers,  Shak8[>ere  may  come  to  the  society  of  his  friends. 
The  fourth  work  of  one  of  our  members  is  the  important 
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Etymological  Dictionary  of  our  esteemed  coadjutor,  Profossor 
Skcat,  of  which  a  first  part  extending  from  A  to  Dor  lias 
appeared  within  the  last  six  weeks.  A  single  glance  nt  this 
work  will  show  what  advances  Etymology  hua  made  lioth  in 
matter  and  manner  since  the  appeiin;nco  of  the  luat  work  on 
the  subject.  Profeasor  Rkeat's  work  is  thoroughly  scientific 
and  inductive.  Specialists  will  of  course  be  able  in  various 
points  to  suggest  improvoraeut«  or  make  corrections,  for  the 
subject  abounds  with  what  may  be  called  isolated  facts  ;  but 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  sober,  scholarly,  and  satisfactory  in  a 
high  degree. 

The  PniLOLooiCAL  SoaETT*s  Diction  ahy. 

When  you  did  me  the  honour  a  year  ago  of  electing  mo 
to  be  your  President,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  though  I 
might  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the  office  with  the  dignity  of 
ttic  eminent  scholars  and  philologists  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  whose  names  arc  indissolubly  associated  with  i<IngUsh 
Philology  wherever  it  is  known,  I  might  at  least  be  a  useful 
President,  and  my  occupancy  of  the  chair  prove  not  un- 
eventful ill  the  uuuttU  of  our  Society,  if  the  negociations  for 
the  publication  of  the  Society's  Dictionary,  which  we  were 
then  conducting,  should  result  in  its  becoming,  under  my 
e<litonjhip>  an  accomplished  fact.  Those  negociations,  not- 
withstanding suudr)'  shocks  and  serious  jars,  were  aueeessful ; 
the  Dictionary  is  now  in  full  progress,  if  not  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale  as  some  of  its  promoters  dreamed  of  fifteen  years  ago,  at 
least  on  one  much  ampler  than  any  of  us  during  the  last 
ton  years  hurl  hoped  ever  to  see.  It  is  imnecessary  for  me 
to  sketch  even  in  outline  the  history  of  the  Dietiouary  move- 
ment, from  its  commencement  in  1857  to  ita  practical  renewal 
in  1876.  You  are  all  aware  that  during  the  last  three  years, 
ever  since  overtures  were  made  first  to  Dr.  Morris,  and  then 
to  myself,  by  two  publisliing  houses,  one  in  Kugland  and  the 
other  in  the  United  States,  to  prepare  for  them  a  new 
Dictionary — which,  in  the  course  of  negociations,  assumed  a 
character  so  far  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  tlie  Society 
as  to  bring  up  the  question  whether  its  projectors  would  not 
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60  eiilai-j^e  thuir  achcuic  as  to  identify  it  with  ours,  and  thus 
in  effect  publish  the  Society's  Dictionary  in  a  compendious 
form — tho  subject  has  been  continuully  before  the  Couucill, 
and  that  finally  an  agreement  boa  been  entered  into  with  thu 
Delegates  of  tho  Clarendon  Press  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
whereby  tho  Society's  iuatcriuls  arc  now  being  employed  for 
a  Dictionary,  preserving  oil  the  essential  foaturee  of  that  pro- 
jected by  the  leaders  of  this  Society  twenty  years  ago,  and,  I 
venture  to  thiuk,  considerably  more  extGnsive  not  only  thuu 
tho  Supplemental  Dictiottart/  which  they  first  planned,  but 
also  than  tho  idea  which  they  next  foiTued  of  a  new  work  to 
supersede  all  existing  dictionaries.  And,  whatever  view 
some  may  take  aa  to  the  terms — as  these  affected  this  Society 
— on  which  alone  the  Delegates  were  prepared  to  undertake 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  cost,  the  completion  of  which 
must  extend  over  a  long,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  indefinite, 
period  uf  time,  every  one  feels  that,  in  accepting  iUi  responsi- 
bilities, they  have  undertaken  a  noble  service  to  the  English 
language — u  servico  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  greatest 
and  wealthieBt  scat  of  English  learning,  that  Oxford  which 
liaa  been  so  gloriously  associated  with  every  developraeul  uf 
the  language  and  literature  of  England,  the  Oxford  of 
Wyclif  and  Sir  Thomas  ilore,  of  ITookor  and  ITobbes,  of 
Burton  and  Locke,  of  Addison  aud  Juliusou,  Ruskiu  and 
Gladstone. 

The  contracts  between  the  Society,  the  Delegatea,  and 
the  Editor  were  signed  on  the  Ist  of  March  la^t,  A  fort- 
night before  that  day  I  had  commenced  the  crcctioa  of  oa 
iron  building,  detached  from  my  dwelling-house,  to  serve  as  a 
Scriptorium^  and  to  accommodate  safely  and  conveniently  the 
materials.  This  has  been  fitted  with  blocks  uf  pigeon-boles, 
1029  in  number,  for  the  reception  of  the  alphat>eliailly 
arranged  slips,  and  with  writing  desks,  reference  desks,  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  extensive  apparatus  required.  On 
Lady  Day,  when  I  was  joined  by  my  asaiatant,  3Ir.  8.  J. 
Herrtage,  I  received  from  3Ir.  Furuivall  some  ton  and  three- 
quarters  of  materials  which  had  accumulated  imder  his  roof 
as  sub-editor  after  sub-editur  fell  oS  in  his  labours.     With  a 
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considerable  body  of  assistants  I  bavo  been  engaged  since  that 
datoj  as  to  all  appearance  I  must  be  for  raany  tnonlbs  to 
come,  in  turniog  out,  examiuing,  sorting,  and  bestowing 
these  materials.  Only  within  the  last  few  days  have  I 
Bucceeded  in  gaining  sume  general  idea  of  what  uiateriule 
exist,  and  of  the  state  in  which  they  exist,  and  in  sending  to 
our  Secretary  a  t-ort  of  inventory  of  what  we  have  in  hand.' 
%Vith  gladness  I  say  that  one  or  two  of  the  letters,  and 
Boctiona  of  letters,  are  in  excellent  order,  and  really  sub- 
edite<l,  in  a  true  Aense  of  the  word.  This  refers  especially  to 
F,  K,  parui  of  0  and  li;  in  a  less  degree  to  A,  E,  N,  parts  of 
0  and  IT ;  of  others  of  the  letters  it  may  be  said  that  the 
olipB  have  received  noine  amount  of  alphabetic  arraiigonient ; 
of  one  or  two  unhappily — and  these  even  such  us  had  been 
reported  to  the  Secretary  as  "  nearly  don^"  or  "  wdl 
advanced  "—I  have  to  report  that  they  are  in  primitive 
chaos,  and  will  take  the  labour  of  months  to  reduce  even 
to  alphabetical  order,  and  enable  my  asuistjiutB  to  begin  the 
eimplost  outlines  of  sub-editing.  Still  we  are  progressing 
even  with  these,  and  as  roy  Scriptorium  is  now  in  full 
orderly  work,  I  am  able  to  invite  a  visit  from  any  of  our 
members  or  friends  who  may  prolong  a  rural  ramble  as  far 
as  to  Sfill  nill. 

But  the  examination  and  arrangement  of  the  existing 
raw  material  has  not  been  the  only  or  indeed  the  most 
troublesome  jiart  of  the  Editor's  work  since  I^ady  Day.  ^VTien 
the  early  work  for  the  Dictionary  dwindled  away,  multitudoa 
of  books  undertaken  by  readers  were  still  in  their  hands, 
In  order,  tf  j}Ossible,  to  obtain  inforrnatiou  iis  to  which  of 
these,  if  any,  hud  been  finished,  and  the  results  sent  in,  as 
welt  OS  to  give  to  former  readers,  as  seemed  meet,  the  first 
intimation  of  the  renewal  of  the  work  to  which  they  bad 

I  The  follawinp  portions  of  thn  old  imtenalii  nn-  Uill  in  llie  htinda  of  mil* 
editors  who  bnvc  worlted  tt  thom  (or  a  Ioii;^r  or  hIiotUt  [K-riod.  aoil  hiivc  nuids 
kiiowi)  th«ir  wit1in;nirMt  Ut  rantinui>,  and,  if  pomilile.  imah  tiioit  labours :  Smoiu] 
hiU  tti  B,  Mr.  R.  W.  OriffltliK.  Curdifr;  I„  Mr.  C.  T.  I'oU.  I^dhory ;  M.  Mr. 
TtrDtrn,  Uromnur  School,  Kimda] ;  First  pui  of  0,  Mr.  W.  J.  £.  Crane,  North 
Uri^lnn  ;  Per  t'>  Poz.  Mr.  VT.  J.  AmiiTiHin,  .Arhnmlti ;  Swond  hiilf  of  V,  ani]  V, 
Ki;r,  T.  Shrppnrd,  Exrter  CoUtre.  Oxford;  Y  tnd  Z,  R«v.  }■  SBinllpierv,  Ht. 
Beo't.  Sin<»'  tlit>  Addren  vu  deliv«r«d,  th^  Hon.  G.  t.  Uarsh  hiu  teat  in  th* 
lettor  H  from  the  Uoiled  States  Legation  «t  Boaio. 
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contributed,  and  an  opportunity,  if  tliey  were  disposed,  to 
renew  their  contributions,  about  250  circular  letters  were 
issued,  informing  them  of  the  resumption  of  the  work,  and 
asking  infonnation  as  to  past  work  and  future  help. 

I  regret  to  suy  that  the  great  majority  of  these  letters  were 
returned  to  us  from  the  post  office,  marked,  "  Gone,  and  left 
no  address  ;  "  but  in  many  cases  they  served  their  purpose, 
in  obtaining  the  desired  iiifurniatiuu  as  to  books  read,  nud,  in 
some,  brought  back  tho  encouraging  assurance  that  the 
recipients  were  willing  to  renew  their  reading  at  once,  now 
that  the  Dictionary,  which  every  one  had  long  since  believed 
given  up,  was  really  going  to  be  done.  But,  as  was  to  be 
anticipated,  these  went  but  a  very  liltio  way  towards  com- 
pleting the  work  of  reading,  and  as  a  new  generation  had 
ariaen  since  1857  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Dictionary,  I 
prepared  an  Appeal  to  the  English -speaking  and  English- 
reading  public,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  a  month 
ago,  and  printed  aluug  with  a  list  of  books  to  be  read,  and  a 
sheet  of  directions  to  readers,  with  model  quotation  slips. 
The  formation  of  the  list  of  books  was  a  long  and  arduous 
work ;  and  it  ia  na  matter  of  wonder,  if  it  has  been 
found  both  to  contain  the  names  of  books  which  we  have 
since  discovered  (o  have  been  read  yeitrs  ago,  and  to  omit 
many  which  ought  to  have  been  included,  and  must  be 
included  in  a  supplemental  list.  It  was  a  working  list  not- 
withstanding, and  having  been  extensively  circulated  in  all 
likely  quariors,  and  noticed  by  the  chief  literary  journals  and 
newspapers,  it  has  sueceseffully  attracted,  and  continues  Co 
attract,  the  interest  of  a  largo  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  have  offered  their  assistance.  Fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  the  "Appeal"  have  now  been  issued;  in  response 
to  it,  up  to  to-day,  105  rendei-a  have  offered  themselves,  l:^ 
of  these  have  chosen  their  books,  been  supplied  with  slipa, 
and  are  now  at  work  for  us.  The  number  of  books  actually 
undertaken  and  entered  against  readers  is  234 ;  aiTange> 
niunta  are  in  progress  for  perhaps  half  as  many  more.  Every 
member  of  tho  Philological  Society  has,  I  believe,  recciTod  a 
copy  of  the  "  Appeal/'  List  of  Books,  and  Directions;  soven 
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of  tliem  havo  as  yet  oiTerod  to  undertake  boolcs.  Thia 
reminds  mo  of  a  psasage  contained  in  the  annual  state- 
mont  of  my  predecessor  Mr.  Furaivall  for  1862,  wheroia 
be  says,  that  of  the  75G  bouks  up  to  that  time  read  for  the 
Dictionary  "  the  members  of  the  Tbilologieal  Society  proper 
(not  counting  those  brought  in  by  the  Dictionary  scheme) 
havo  read  juat  st>."  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  is  not  u  fore- 
shadowing of  what  the  members  mean  to  do  now,  when  the 
Council  has  by  strenuous  efforts  brought  the  scheme  vithin 
sight  of  realization,  and  I  would  suggest  that  every  one  of 
thorn,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  who  are  known  to  be 
busy  with  special  work,  had  better  at  once  undertake  ww  hcok- 
at  least,  and  complete  it.  We  do  not  expect  Mr.  Ellis  with 
his  Early  English  and  Dialect  Phonology,  Mr.  Nicol  with 
his  exhaustive  work  at  the  French  element  in  English,  Mr. 
Sweet  with  his  varied  work  at  general  and  special  Philology, 
and  his  persevering,  if  thankless,  eSbrts  to  hold  the  mirror 
of  German  perfection  up  to  English  amateurs,  Dr.  Morris 
with  his  Early  English  editing,  or  Mr,  Furnivall  with  the 
direction  of  half  a  dozen  societies  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 
projects  of  as  many  more  in  his  head,  Profesaur  Skeat  with 
his  own  Etymological  Dictionary,  or  Mr.  Oust  with  bis 
zealous  and  successful  catering  for  contributions  to  the  Annual 
Address,  to  read  books  and  write  slips  Cyct,  as  a  fact,  Mr. 
Furnivall  sends  in  more  than  anybody  else,  Afr.  Skeat  is 
unwearied  in  his  helpicig  cummuuicatioiis,  and  Mr.  Cust  Huds 
time  to  undertake  the  reading  of  several  bouks] ;  but  we  do 
ask  other  members,  who  are  not  so  occupied,  to  do  this  at 
least  for  the  credit  of  the  Society.  Those  who  do,  will 
observe  that  no  Bases  of  Comparison  are  offered,  and  only 
general  directions  oflcrcd  as  lo  the  classes  of  words  to  be 
extnicted.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  Bases  of  Comparison 
formerly  issued  by  the  Society  wcra  a  mistiike,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  work  which  they  were  designed  to  serve. 
Their  most  obvious  result,  to  one  wlio  examines  the  material, 
is,  that  wliile  rare,  curious,  and  odd  words,  are  well  repre- 
sented, ordinary  words  are  often  most  meagrely  prctu>nt;  and 
the  editor  or  his  assistants  have  to  search  for  precious  hours 
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for  examples  of  common  words,  which  readers  passed  by  be- 
cause they  happened  to  find  them  put  down  in  their  *  Basis* 
as  occurring:  in  the  Bible  or  m  Uurkc.  Thus  of  Ahusion,  we 
found  in  the  slips  about  50  instances ;  of  Abtue  not  five,  and 
we  had  to  spend  much  time  in  traciDg  out  the  early  occor* 
rence  of  this  word  which  readers  hud  omitted  to  record. 
This  is  why  we  have  asked  every  reader  to  give  as  many 
common  trords  as  he  conveniently  cmh:  I  had  almost  asked 
that  rare  uud  odd  words  should  be  omitted, ^as  apparently 
we  have  them  all — and  only  common  words  noted  henceforth. 
It  is  obvious  that  not  even  the  uotiug  of  the  appropriately- 
used  common  words  in  the  texts  still  to  be  read  will  supply 
the  first  instances  of  all  words  ;  it  will,  however,  go  a  certain 
length  towards  doing  so,  and  for  the  rest  the  only  thing  left 
is  to  make  complete  verbal  indexes  of  a  large  number  of 
books  at  convenient  intervals,  which  will  show  what  words 
are  actually  to  be  found  there,  and  being  made  in  the  form  of 
blank  slips  can  be  expanded  into  quotations  when  ueceasar)'. 
"Wo  have  not  yet  aakcd  any  volunteer  help  in  this  work,  but 
indexes  to  some  books  are  already  in  progress  in  the  bauds  uf 
my  emphijis  at  Mill  Hill. 

"With  all  this  external  work,  of  securing,  examining,  and 
arranging  the  existing  materials ;  of  trying  to  reunite  the 
long-snapt  links  of  former  work,  aud  to  form  new  ties, — 
work  which  has  necessitated  the  writing  of  from  five-and- 
tweiity  to  forty  letters  every  day — with  all  this  work  about 
the  Dictionary,  I  need  hardly  say  there  has  been  little  time 
for  work  at  the  Dictionary.  I  have,  however,  been  able  to 
advance,  subject  to  tinal  revision  before  going  to  press,  la 
far  as  Ahy,  having  indeed  just  been  trying  to  bottom  Abgu 
this  very  aftcnioou.  This  is,  of  course,  a  microscofHC 
portion  of  the  whole  work ;  yet  in  itself  it  is  not  quite 
despicable.  It  will  make  thirty-six  pages  of  the  Dictionary, 
aud  will  actually  contain  557  words,'  and  not  less  than  903 

1  Th*  ccirrefiponilin;|r  enlriw  in  IFriiffr'*  DirtioiiarT  (lait  edition)  ir*  446.  If 
this  proportion  hulda  in  tbo  work  aa  a  wboln,  il  will  make  ttu  wonU  tbat  lunv 
become  oT>u)Iet(>  Rtnm  ]  100  [for  tlmo  ore,  of  caurw,  the  nit Jitiunal  elemcni  whidi 
iMir  Diciiiinory  c<nit»ii«)  equal  to  ^Hf  fourth  of  IboM  »iill  current,  or  estinuttiiig 
tbe  Uttvr  at  100,000,  the  wunl*  that  Imr^  bnocinu'  nhsolt^  during  tbe  la»t  msrm 
oenturiM  and  «  hoU  nil]  be  26,000.     Tbe  grent  DBJority  of  tluM  Mwv  Awn,  m 
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definitions  of  the  various  mraninj^ii  of  vvurds,  which  are  a 
little  more  to  the  lexicogrnpher  than  separate  words,  since 
the  latter  come  to  his  hand  in  alphabetical  order,  while 
much,  time  and  thought  haa  to  bo  spent  in  dett-rniining 
the  genetic  order  of  the  different  meanings  and  uses  of 
a  word  ;  and  the  commoner  the  word,  the  more  difBcuIt 
is  the  history  of  its  meanings.  Kr.  Fumivall  has  told  us 
of  a  sub-editor  who  finished  all  tho  rest  of  J),  but  gave 
up  "Do"  in  desperation  after  aome  weeks  of  work.  There 
are  few  simple  verbs  or  prepositions  in  the  language  that 
will  not  demand  a  day  or  several  days  to  work  out  pro- 
perly the  historical  developmeut  of  their  meanings. 

Prorlkms  and  PniNciPi.Ks  OP  LExrcooRAPirr. 

Even  in  the  small  portion  which  has  passed  through 
my  bauds,  many  difi&cuUies,  both  of  manner  and  matter, 
have  presented  themwivee,  and  have  had  to  be  solved  pro- 
visiuually  in  the  hope  that  the  practical  experience  of  three 
years  will  suggest  final  solutions.  Among  theso  may  be 
mentioned  the  question  of  how  the  pronunciation  is  to  be 
noted.  I  have  several  appeals  from  gentlemen  interested 
in  Spelling  Inform,  suggesting  that  the  pronunciation 
should  bo  indicated  in  sorao  83'^9(*ra  of  Reformed  Spelling 
which  might  be  capable  of  being  used  as  an  alternative 
orthography.  The  idea  is  worthy  of  attontion,  although 
I  hardly  as  yet  see  it  to  be  practicable.  If  we  had  a 
powerful  National  Spelling  Reform  Association  who  were 
agreed  upon  some  ono  system  of  writing  Kiiglish  words, 
there  would  be  obvious  advantages  in  adopting  this  as  a 
pronouncing  ke^*  in  tho  Dictionary.  But  at  least  as  yet 
we  have  no  such  unanimity  of  opinion  ;  and,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  none  of  tho  practical  systems  proposed  are 
delicate  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  scientific  key  in 
a  Dictionary.  To  take  an  obvious  instance,  the  ordinary 
English   idea    of   the  letter    r    is    so   pei-rcrted    that   all 

mil  u  i/itd.  Anting  the  jiurind,  coonstinf  of  Maris  intrmlncpil,  nr  voof^bt  lo  tw 
istrHtucml.  from  French  and  I^titi,  aincc  tho  Uenrul  of  Leanung,  iiuulf  of 
vhioli  were,  iudecd,  itili-bonL. 
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English  spelling  Rcfonaers  (with  the  exception  of  Sfr, 
Swceti  who,  I  believe,  does  not  profess  to  be  pntcticaJ) 
are  quite  coutentod  to  write  the  aame  consonantal  r  at 
the  end  of  rear,  roar,  rir^r,  that  they  write  at  the  be- 
ginning, a  defiance  of  fuct,  and  a  deference  to  fancy,  which 
could  hardly  be  tolerated  in  a  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject.  I  am  marking  the  prouuncialtoa  provisionally 
on  a  method  which  I  hops  to  perfect  during  the  next 
three  years  ;  but  I  shall  bo  glad  if  united  action  on  the 
question  of  Spelling  Reform  settles  the  difficulty  befure 
we  go  to  press.  Wliile  spe-aking  of  Pronunciation,  I  may 
refer  to  the  great  variety  of  pronunciation  in  many  words 
and  classes  of  words  at  present  to  he  found  ;  and  also 
to  the  fact  thai  the  Dictionary  pronunciation  of  many 
words,  08  founded  on  the  labours  of  "Walker,  ShcridaD. 
Nares,  Smart,  Worcester,  and  other  orthoppistji,  and  found 
in.  most  existing  dictionaries  and  spelling-books,  is  often 
obsolete  in  actual  I^ondon  usage,  and  in  the  case  of  words 
specially  irrogular,  replaced  by  one  which  is  evidt'nlly 
founded  on  iho  spelling.  Thus  we  had  recently,  in  uur 
Council,  a  question  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Caviare,  which  I,  folluwtiig  the  authority  of  dictionaries 
and  spelling-books,  had  always  been  accustomed  to  call 
Career,  but  whic-h  other  of  our  members  knew  only  as  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  ea-vi-ar  or  cd-ti-ar;  while  one  of 
our  mcmhors  made  it  four  syllables,  ra-ci-a-re.  I  believe 
that,  at  the  first  iutroductiun  of  the  word  into  English, 
all  these  varieties  of  pronunciation  in  a  foreign  word 
which  could  only  be  guessed  at  may  have  existed ;  but 
by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  usage  settled  down 
to  Career,  the  only  pronunciation  shown  by  the  Bictionarj- 
quotations  from  tlie  poets  and  dramatists  of  tho  period. 
Thus  in  weli-kuown  lines  from  Swift: 

She  ifrnt  her  Priests  in  Wooden  Sho«i 
Pmm  tiaup:lity  ^mil  U>  make  lU^ns, 
Install  u£  wlifilctx-'Uii'  Kread  indCbeeM, 
To  dreM  th«ir  Suuvimi  iiiid  PnrH»^ii ; 
And  for  our  bomn-broil  Itritivb  CtiMr, 
Botuvo,  Catnip,  a&d  Caveer. 

(1730)  Pant^prick  on  tkt  Ihnt^  Huo.  v.  til,  «!.  VU. 
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I  might  bring  instances  in  abundance  from  other  writera, 
some  like  Swift's  absolutely  proving'  "  eavter^**  others  showing 
at  least  tliat  the  word  was  a  dissyllable,  acccatcd  on  the 
lost,  down  to  our  own  day,  when  Barhom  gives  as  in  his 
logoldsby  Legends : 

AdJ  the  very  beri  beer, 

Tliftt  erer  vu  Imwed, 
Wu  all  vuvUra 

To  tlie  multitude. 

I  have  been  informed  also  by  an  aged  play-goer  that  it  is 
the  only  pronunciation  he  ever  heard  from  Chnrlea  Kcaa 
in  Ilanilot's  weU-known  "Caviare  to  the  geiierul,"  to  which 
we  are  mainly  indehte<l  for  making  the  word  English ;  and 
it  is  theouly  prouunciation  knomi  to  the  orthoepists,  whether 
dictionary-  or  spelling-book-makers,  of  the  last  and  present 
century  previous  to  Worccater'a  Dictionary  in  1847.'  But 
Englishmen  do  not  take  their  pronunciation  from  diuliouaries 
or  spelling-books;  and  T  am  tnld  that  this  ra-rr^r  has  now 
largely  yielded  to  cti-iu-iir,  founded  apparently  on  the  spelling, 
and  on  an  afiectation  of  treating  the  word  as  more  or  Icsa 
French.  It  was  an  interesting  illustration  of  n  remark  of 
Hr.  Kllis's,  that  ihe  most  diUercnt  pronunciations  may  co- 
exist, without  those  who  use  them  having  any  suspicion  of 
the  fact,  that  when  the  subject  was  meutioned  among  us,  I 
had  never  heard  of  cO'ci-fir  or  cn-vi-il-rf,  which  sounded  to 
me  like  a  joke;  while  the  President  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Society  had  never  heanl  *' cariet  to  the  general,"  atul  was 
utterly  incredulous  that  it  had  ever  been  said  by  anybody 
in  his  sound  senses.  And  yet  Mr.  Furnivall  and  I  do 
not  live  iu  remote  corners  of  Britain,  or  move  in  totally 
different  spheres  of  work.  AVo  have  both  read  Satnfft ;  both 
perhaps  even  Swift  and  liujold&btj. 


'  WiiUfr  ori>.n  iilinwa  tliat  no  Mher  pronunnitlion  iraalcnown  to  Iiim,  a*  he 
ttiu's  bcnioiias  tlie  irrpjrnliiritj-  if  tlif  wnnl : — "Catubh — *4-r¥/r,  tither  llu-sjicll- 
iQ)(  or  the  prcHUDciattoD  ol  this  word  Khouli)  bo  altered;  ir«  hnve  no  itutaiic«  IB  th« 
litDguJigv  (tf  suuiiding  -<trr,  iff,  t1)r  luiriffiil  Bpr-Jlin^  MStiu  to  bsve  bven  Cavian  ; 
tbough  Iturbjin&n  aiid  BaiVy,  in  roinnliuice  wUb  Ae  pronaoeiiition,  spell  it 
C»rtrr  ;  ftiul  W.  Jnhnslon,  f^iti-Mr' ;  ana  A>h,  u  a  leu  uiiuu  Rp«Iling,  Cttitr." 

In  the  slipt)  artually  tent  in  [ur  thu  wonl,  UtrMr,  Vkrrmrt  occur  aenn  lino, 
■ad  Cmntr  unca  during  tho  streoteentli  tad  ciglitMatii  ceutuiiea. 
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Of  the'  way  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  words  may  be 
affected  by  their  written  Ibrms — that  is  to  aay,  how  tror/it 
thpmselvps  may  be  affected  by  their  piciiires — wo  have 
many  curious  inatAnccs  in  Old  French  words  introduced  into 
English  at  an  early  period  in  their  Old  French  form«  and 
afterwards  modified  in  their  spelling,  fram  a  desire  to  make 
their  written  picture  more  like  to  what  waa  rightly  or 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  their  Latin  original ;  this  modifica- 
tion of  BpeUing  in  turn  giving  currency  to  a  modiBed 
pronunciation,  whereby  the  true  history  of  the  word 
became  perverted.  AVe  know  the  curious  results  of  this 
process  in  such  words  as  cognizance,  adccnlure ;  and  its 
mystification  of  origin  in  such  a  word  as  atfrantaffe,  where  a 
word  really  containing  the  Latin  prepositions  ah  and  ante 
is  made  to  look  as  if  it  contained  Iho  proposition  ad.  The 
history  of  the  word  nht/ns  presents  u«  with  an  illuatration. . 
The-oldest  form  of  this  in  Eugliab,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  at  least,  seems  to  be  abime,  abi/me, 
representing  the  contemporary  French  pronunciation  af/tme 
of  the  Old  French  ahr/sme,  standing  for  n  late  Latin  ahynximut^ 
a  kind  of  superlative  of  ahi/itfw.  But  towards  the  close  uf 
the  fiflof'nth  century  a  knowledge  of  French  spellintj  led 
Englishmen  also  lo  spell  their  native  word  abystm,  abUme, 
as,  for  example,  it  is  found  in  Shnkspere.  But  there  is 
interesting  evidence  that  while  the  ttpelUnij  was  abiamfe), 
the  ironl  ifne/f  continued  for  some  time  to  bo  abime,  Thos 
Drumuioiid  of  ]lawthorndi:u  has  the  rhyme: 

•'  J-'fple  «iich  n  ciuc,  as  one  wliora  some  AbUme 
III  lliti  (1l-i'P  Oi't^un  ki-jit  li&d  hU  1ii&  Tiinu."— T2».  |),  50. 

Finally,  however,  the  spelling  triumphed  over  the  pronuucia- 
tioQt  oud  the  word  is  now  without  any  question  abt/«m.  The 
history  of  this  word  supplies  us  also  with  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  tliQ  rise  of  double  forms.  Abi/nm  or  Abi'mf  had  by  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  oomo  to  bo  so  iDlimatoly  connected 
with  the  cftsmological  idea  of  the  "  great  deep,"  the  gulf  of 
the  lower  world,  the  pit  of  hell,  thai  some  writers  scrupled  lo 
use  it  in  a  more  acientifio  or  figurative  sense,  and  preferred 
instead  to  nse  its  Latin  prototype  Abysmus  or  the  simple 
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Latin  Ahi/Miia,^  which  latter,  curtttiled  of  its  Latin  endin^f 
soon  took  iUi  place  in  the  language  as  Ah/ss.  It  has  now 
nearly  displaced  (he  older  abysm,  which  survives  beside  it  aii  a 
poetic  or  ruetaphorical  form,  as  wliere  Dr.  Farrnr  speaks  of 
"the  ahi/K/n  between  spiritual  perceplion  in  thought  and 
articiilntc  utterance  in  speech."  There  are  many  similar 
examples  of  the  riso  of  secondary  forms,  of  which,  as  a  latfl 
instance,  I  may  mention  the  word  Ahuormnl,  now  in  every- 
body'ii  verbal  stock,  but  not  found  in  any  dictionary  before 
1846.^  and  which  rrofeesar  TTuxley  has  told  me  he  first 
heard  used  by  a  lecturer  in  184;i,  and  noticed  aa  a  new  word. 
The  older  woi-d  was  abtiormoti«,  common  in  all  the  writers  of 
the  seventepnlh,  eighteenth,  and  fir»*thalf  of  the  present  nine- 
teenth century ;  common,  for  instance,  in  Gt-oie  and  JJai/nm.' 
AbHormowt  had,  however,  acquired,  over  and  above  its  original 
sense  of  iVfr*/M/flj-,  tliat  a^ maniilruus,minshnptm ;  and  it  was  appa- 
rently to  provide  a  term  which  should  not  embrace  any  such 
depreciatory  or  prejudicial  sense  that  Abnormal  was  struck  out 
by  some  one  to  convey  the  simple  colourless  meaning  of  not 
accordiug  io  the  uoi-ut,  or  ordinary  type.  But  abuonnoi  has 
entirely  supplanted  abitoniiauM,  which  is  now  as  completely 
obsolete  aa  if  it  had  nut  been  used  for  ages. 

I  might  refer  to  the  important  part  which  eon/iuioii  bos 
played  in  the  hiMtory  and  developnienl  of  words.  I  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  the  word 
Citronaa!,  which  is  now  treated  aa  a  verbal  noun  fonned  on 
caroiisef  on  the  2»tttern  of  »4uch  words  aa  committal,  dtruiui, 
r^fttsaif  and  rehearxfil.  Tet  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  originully  an  entirely  different  word,  carousrf,  the  Italian 
earowllo,  a  kind  of  toumameni/  which,  as  it  signified  some- 

*  WOI.  CoTORAvn:  " /**jr«»«  [Preorh] :  An  AttTwntj« ;  ■  bottamlfiMe  linte  or 
pit"  lau.  W.  AusTiysJfrrfiV.p.  3: -Thf  I'rofoutid  Wiidon«o(tlwilBmUiti», 
the  AbTMyN  of  Cht>  gn-al  Mynttrio."  jACK»t>.«t,  Un  tht  Crmi  Wlu.  rol.  s.  p,  371 : 
"This  1^  a  ticpth  or  AIaspuh  vhich  inuj  mil  tie  <Ured  iaU>." 

'  Mr.  llerrtjigc  ]nu siacttovud it  iaIlutnbte'tllieiiOMirj/v/GtpUjfy and  Sttiur- 

''  IKoA  Hallax,  Lit.  ffitt.  iv.  SAI :  "Tlie  i^ncnl  >trueturfl  of  the  coupkt 
tbrouifhlhfl  llth  oent  nay  lie  cb1I«)  Ahnormoiut."  IHifi.  Oaum,  flitt.  Orttt*,  i. 
& :  "  Tbc  former  b«iiig  Ihit  more  cxtnvagDUt  aad  ■bnomioDs  in  their  iacidflirti." 

*  16M.  MAnrau.  LatArpma  ilvurttnt  :— 

Bftforo  tbn  ci^ital  ^«l■l.<(^  nrbi-ro  til-  liwi'lU, 
The  enucd  aii^icls  uuld  ihcir  oiiuUMtl*. 

39 
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thing  obsolete,  was  blunderiugly  referred  to  caroiue,  and  used 
in  tliat  sense  alone.  There  are  instances  of  a  Bimilar  con- 
fusion in  the  later  bislory  of  the  old  verb  Abyr,  part.  nhoHffJit, 
to  buy  up,  redeem,  puy  for,  whereby  it  was  confounded  with 
abide.  The  confusion  was  aided  not  only  by  the  resemblance 
in  9Qund  of  abt/e  and  abide,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  to  "abide, 
that  is,  to  await,  the  consequeucca  of  a  deed/'  was  iu  effect 
the  sume  as  to  "abyo  the  deed  itself"  —  i.e.  to  pay  for  it; 
hence  an  easy  pnsRHge  into  the  cornipt  form  to  "abide  the 
deed,"  commou  about  IGOO  ;  and  I  huve  little  doubt  that  it 
was  this  substitution  of  abide  for  ahye  which  caused  tho  latter 
Boon  to  become  obsolete.  Spencer,  and  some  of  the  wrilerB  in 
the  Myrroure  for  Mngis(rate&,  constantly  confuse  Aboard  and 
Abroad,  speaking  of  "  abord  the  Pontic  sea,"  and  a  flood 
which  "  doth  beare  aboord  the  ploughman's  hope  and 
shepheard'a  labour  vaine,"  which  tbey  evidently  referred  to 
abourd  a  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  1611  Version  of  the 
Bible  uses  abroad  for  aboard,  in  Act«  xxi.  2:  "And  finding  a 
ship  sailing  oner  mto  Phenicea,  wo  went  abroad  and  set 
foorlh." 

The  mention  of  Aboard  reminds  me  of  another  curious 
lexicographical  phenomenon ;  that,  namely,  a  word  may 
Iiave  two  origins.  In  the  specimen  of  the  Dictionar}*  which 
has  been  printed,  I  have  pointed  out  that  Catttlc  was  originally 
a  direct  aduptalion  of  the  Latin  Caaidhtm  in  its  late  sense  of 
viUiifje,  used  in  the  Vulgate.  As  such  it  was  naturally  a 
neuter  noun,  with  plural  casteUi,  as  found  in  the  Old  Kuglish 
Gospels,  Luke  ix.  1"2:  "La-t  J>as  monego  f  bij  fumn  on  ))a4 
castelu  &  on  }'as  tunas  \o  bor  abutan  syud."  But  cmtcitum 
had  iti  France  retuiticd  a  ditiuront  and  older  meaning,  that  of 
fortrei*,  and  in  this  sense  caatei  became  very  familiar  to 
Englishmen  between  the  reign  of  William  of  Normandy 
and  that  of  Stephen,  when  the  wretched  men  of  England 
were  so  sore  oppressed  with  caitel-tctorcei^^  in  building  thow 


'  ■'  ni  tniRnrtcn  niyKe  }<«  mireccA  ni«n  of  yt  Inml  mkl  castol-wcorcw.  \%  )>« 
ca^llM iiiniron mnked  )>a  fj-lii^n  hi  niiddeoulos  Jtruclfi  men" — O.E.  CKnm.  1)37. 
The  Hattou  Qij«pe1fl  have  alao  ctum^ed  the  U.K.  nuulu  into  t^ultiUM,  in  Ikr 
pttma^e  abuvo  i-itod :  ''  Lwt  ynt  inaoija  )tvl  by o  (nnu  on  yu  nvteUca." 
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eoHItt  wliicb,  in  the  graphic  words  of  the  Peterborough 
oKronioler,  the  burons  iillcd  with  duviU  inntead  of  mnii.  This 
Norman- French  casiel  was  at  first  ma»enline  with  plural 
emMan,  but  before  the  twelfth  century  the  older  and  newer 
forms  and  senses  of  the  words  were  ijuit«  confounded,  and 
finally  the  older  disappeared.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Bfcoht 
who  lost  quotes  castrl  in  the  sense  of  village,  really  under- 
stood it  in  this  sense.  In  the  word  or  phrase  Aboard,  we 
have  another  iiistuuce  of  u  word  with  a  double  source.  Board 
is,  of  course^  originally  Teutonic,  and  in  O.K.  bord  was  quite 
common  in  it^  modern  senso  of  a  hoard  or  plank,  with  sereral 
special  or  tnetapboriaif  meanings,  as  a  tal/^?,  a  shkUt,  and 
poetically  a  trfMff  or  s/ti'p.  Also  the  naval  phrase  on  horde  is 
found  iu  O.K.,  tliough  I  think  only  as  a  poetic  phruso  for 
in  s/iij].  But  like  the  poetic  language  of  O.E.  generally, 
on  honie  seems  to  have  become  obaoleta  after  1100  ;  no 
instance  of  it  is  known  for  several  centuries,  the  regulor 
prose  form  being  within  ahippfx  horde,  where  hord  is  of  course 
the  simple  prose  boarding  or  side  of  the  vessel ;  a  use  which 
still  survives  in  the  phrase  to  throw  overbomti,  that  is,  over  the 
hoardituj  which  borders  or  forms  the  side  of  the  vessel.  But 
incunwhilo  the  Old  Tcutonio  hord  hud  also  been  adopted  in 
French,  from  the  Frankish  conquerors,  with  the  meaning,  1. 
of  the  hoarding  or  aide  of  a  ship;  and,  by  extension  in  one 
direction,  of  the  border  or  iide  of  anything,  and  in  onother,  of 
the  ichoie  ship.  Hence  a  hord  is  in  French,  on  or  to  the  side 
or  comt,  on  or  to  the  side  of  a  ship,  and  generally  in  or  on  a 
«Ai)),  like  d  chevaly  d  pied.  All  these  usages  of  aboard  appear 
in  late  Middle  English,  aa  "  to  run  galleys  close  up  aboard 
one  of  another,"  "  they  came  to  ahorde  in  the  porte  of 
phylic,"  to  *'  full  aboard  with  another  ship ; "  or  even  "  with 
a  person."  And  even  the  phrase  board  aboard,  a  mere  trans- 
ference of  the  French  hord  d  bord,  side  to  side,  "hard  aboard." 
But  the  phrase  to  go  aboard,  French  aller,  rrm'r  d  bord, 
was  the  commonest  of  all.  As  board  was  in  use  in  English, 
in  such  phrases  as  within  shippes  horde,  oter  l*oard,  the  adoptc<l 
French  a  bord  was  very  soon  treated  in  English  us  if  it  were 
a  genuine  descendant  of  the  O.E.  oh  horde,  and  in  due  course 
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expanded  into  oii  bonrd,  which  I  suppose  all  modern  English- 
men use  under  the  imprettgion  that  the  botird  is  the  board*  of 
the  deck,  and  not,  as  it  ia  really  historically,  the  boarding  of 
the  ship's  side,  and  hence  by  extension  the  vessel  as  a  whole. 

There  is  often  greuit  diflicuUy  in  words  of  Romance  origin, 
in  settling  satisfactorily  whether  they  wore  adoptions  or 
adaptations  of  existing  French  wonla,  or  were  formed  in 
English  directly  from  the  Latin.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  non-popular  French  words,  which  were  themselvea 
formed  in  French  from  Latin  words  after  the  Revival  of 
Learning.  The  want  of  Old  French  Dictionaries,  or  other 
materials,  often  renders  it  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
word  appeared  in  English  or  in  French  first,  and  thus 
whether  it  was  possiblo  that  the  English  could  bo  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  word  rather  than  formed  inde- 
pendently from  the  Latin.  We  may  be  tolerably  certain 
that  the  latter  ia  the  case,  when  the  English  word  has  a 
much  wider  range  of  meaning  than  the  French,  retaining, 
perhaps,  all  the  Latin  senses  of  the  word,  while  French 
has,  perhaps,  only  one  of  them ;  though  here,  again, 
caution  is  necessary,  because  the  word  may  have  bad  all 
these  meanings  in  sixteenth -century  French,  and  have 
since  lost  them.  More  than  once,  after  supposing  that  an 
English  word  of  the  same  spelling  as  a  French  one,  ahtutf 
for  instance,  waa  on  independent  formation  from  Latin,  ott 
the  ground  that  it  has  so  many  of  the  Latin  racentngs 
which  the  French  word  has  not  in  T-ittr^,  I  havo  found 
in  Cotgrave  that  at  that  time  all  the  English  meaniuga  wen 
in  French  alao. 

T  am  not  aware  whether  any  one  has  given  attention  lo 
the  ongin  in  English  of  the  habit  of  giving  the  termination 
•at^  or  -t  of  the  passive  participle,  to  Latin  verbs  adopted 
in  English,  Mfrnefralr,  cirafe,  separate,  communicate,  terminate. 
It  is  of  purely  English  formation,  as  seen  by  comparing  th« 
French  verbs  penetrer,  crier,  aeparer,  oommumquer,  iermiutr, 
which  would  have  given  in  English  j)enfire,  cree,  aepare^  coat' 
nmnick,  termine,  as  actually  seen  in  compare,  atimuitcf,  reroke, 
determine.     Modem  verbs  are,  of  courao,  so  formed  by  mers 
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analog}' ;  wo  want  to  know  wliat  established  the  analogy. 
So  far  aa  my  rosearcliea  have  gone,  I  find  that  few,  if 
any,  of  these  verba  existed  before  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  they  were  usually,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  a 
participial  adjective  in  -afe,  or  •/,  formed  directly  from  the 
Latin  participle  passive,  as  stpat'ate,  ctraiet  imtituie,  abstract. 
My  improsaioQ  is  that  two  lines  of  development  led  to  thia 
participial  adjective  btiug  in  English  used  as  a  verb :  one, 
the  existence  of  several  verbs  iu  English  ending  in  -t^  in 
which  the  purtieiplc  was  by  contraction  the  same  as  the 
verb  itwlf,  as  in  put^  set,  hit,  whence  it  might  be  ana- 
logically inferred  that  the  participles  srparttte,  ctvafet 
institute,  af>ttraef,  belonged  to  verbs  of  the  some  form  ; 
the  other,  on  which  I  am  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  place 
moru  importance,  the  fact  that,  iu  Knglifih,  adjectives  were 
now  being  freely  used  as  verbs,  without  any  change  of 
form,  as  dfi/,  eiear;  iref,  t'oittid,  tceari/,  square.  Utter,  happy, 
wlience  to  dnj,  to  clears  to  tret,  to  rounds  to  iqttatr,  to  weary, 
to  betterf  to  happy  {Shokapere),  whence  by  analogy  abstract^ 
distort,  content,  di»per»e,  would  give  to  ttlfstract,  to  distort,  to 
content,  to  dinperne,  "Whatever  wos  the  process,  the  verbs 
were  at  first  formed  in  Kngland  from  the  participial  ad- 
jectives, and  nut  direct  from  the  Latin  ;  although  seeming 
to  be  formed  from  the  I-^tin  verbs,  they  soon  set  an  ana- 
logy which  is  now  almost  universally  followed.  It  in 
worthy  of  note,  also,  that,  after  they  hod  given  birth  to 
verbs,  these  soon  began  to  produce  participles  of  their 
own  regularly  formed,  in  presence  of  which,  after  a 
struggle,  the  original  participle  either  disappeared  or  re- 
mained only  as  an  adjective.  Thus  the  Latin  ubnintHus, 
contentus,  gave  the  participial  adjectives  aUfrdct,  contM^ 
and  these  gave  the  verbs  to  abstract,  to  content,  which 
proiluced  the  regular  participles  abstracted,  coHlcnfed.  For 
a  while  the  older  abstract,  content.,  shared  the  field  with 
abstracted,  contented,  but  finally  the  latter  gained  the  day 
as  participles,  leaving  the  earlier  forms  (sometimes  like 
distract  with  a  new  accent)  as  simple  adjectives.  The 
participial  adjective  create,    un    the  other  hand,  after  pro- 
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suggestion  shows  a  oonfoaon  <^  idsu  as  to  "Ate  Tapa^h* 
functions   of  Lexicon   and  G^rammar.     Ca^k  in  Co>^2»-lnII 
means  neither  more  nor  leas  than  it  does  in  Windaor  Caidk  ; 
it  is    only   construed  differently;  it   not    mereH'    namtm  ac 
object,  but  by  virtue  of  its  position,  and^  as  Mr.  Sw«et  liaa 
pointed    out,    its    relative   streas,    it  naapea    tint    fAi^eti,  am 
pointing  out   the   kind  of  another ;  and  ^a»  it  doc*  jai^ 
cisely  as  all  other  names  of  things  do  (m>  fc  as  lliear  vummag 
permits,)  this   construction    of  the   noun  hang  aos  of  tfae 
general  facta  of  English  Grammar^  whick  llw;  LexieoB  aamaea 
to  be  known.      It  fulfils  in  fact  pretsady  tlie  idea  vladi  Hw 
Greeks  had  of  ^  irroHTK  yevuc^  the  ea»e  ef  tite  kukU  Vlnadtf' 
ingly  translated  in  Latin  "  Getulinui.'*     In  CodJefttll^  Cmdk 
is    a   noun    standing   in   the    genUtve    rtslatitm   Ut  itstL      fi 
is  no  more  to  have  a  separate  entry  for  ttrnM^  iiim  dn^aff 
has    a    distinct    entry    for    C^adeibtm.       Trut,   2t    lum   -mt 
inflexion    to    show   this    relaXion,    Inzt   it  luts   ffimHtvu ;  mA 
it  is  the  nature  of  English,  aa  «f  vtiMT  awdwii  ^mtj^tmjptik, 
that  pofition  largely,  very  ]MT^t,  4ws  iLm  mbdiviml  vvy^ 
once  done  by  inflexion.     Oar  Es^^iUi  OrMiMiian  imr  idw 
to   recognize   these   simple  priu«9|/lt9«.      71i«   1#^  *jf  Untem 
are  800   years  behind    the   facts  in   wamy   jMtrtt.     TUw  jp 
notably  the  fact  in  what  is  nsoaUy  atatt^  tnu>d«r  lirt;  hfmi* 
ing  Case.      Ca«e  is  first  definal  as  «»  /«^jn<««  i^yti^fmf 
a  Relation  ;    and  then  in  tnaJ^uff  of  tlt«  ^vswiuic'^ir'^  imuI 
Objective   we   find   Inflexion  qiuttly  i^^rt*!*  «iu4  iCi^<«f«M* 
alone  spoken  of.     Xext  we  ovme  I"!*  tb*^  F->wMwy*y  moI  ivJ 
presto  pass !  Relation  is  gone !  only  Im/lexwm  m  f't^:)'(<pu^»^  j 
it   is    the   "apostrophe   '**'   we   bftsr  </    «Jmm;    ■iMrt    f*»'is 
inflexion   is   only   one  very  liaiit«>l   way  </  »f%yt*i^ij)^  <4me 
genitive   relation   is  deftly  eoiMKalA^      li   tit  m  *i*nitcf   m 
thimble-rigging,  and  as  bewilderiaf^!    Tbe  tme  way  V«  4<i<*| 
with  a  language  like  English,  is  to  ««•««  to  9fA^  '4  CW. 
Explain  the  Relations  first,  and  then  «x|^in  V/«  <>U  fi^i^i//m 
are  shown ;  mainly  by  position ;  largely,  in  0mt»s  r^lv>/r#<,  1/^ 
prepositions ;  slightly,  in  one  form  of  the  fffnitiv!,  f/y   r/t' 
flexion.     It  is  only  in  living  agenta,  and  noana  '/f  ttf»M«  «« 
a  rule,  that  an  inflexion  now  exiaU  ft/r  the  genitir^j  Uw 
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ordiuary  method  with  things  ia  by  position :  "  One  tionn 
beforf  another  (wbich  ia  not  merely  in  apposition  to  it)  rg  iu 
the  geniiirr  tr/ati'on  to  it ;  aa  moHniain  fop,  gohi  wateh, 
Wimdor  Caath,  cootie  bell,  toup  hiithent  fink  soup,  winter 
mortiinij  hours,  railwat/  airn'age  icheel  inspector." '  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  all  the  Old  EDglish  case-relations  still 
exist  in  English,  and  aro  all  capable  of  being  expressed  by 
position  alone,  without  the  help  of  an}'  particle:  the  Nomi- 
native in  the  king  reigns,  the  Objective  in  honour  the  king, 
the  Dative  in  give  the  king  reference,  the  Instrumental  in 
Goti-/ar'8ftken,  /ever-haunted,  panic-stricken^  ice-bound,  the 
Genitive  in_;^rw  bed,  panic  jil^  ice  fioe,  ice  cream.  Nomina- 
tive, Accusative.  Q-enitive,  Dative,  and  Instrumental,  have 
each  thoir  position,  whereby  their  sense  is  made  as  distinct 
as  in  the  most  highly  inflected  language  that  ever  existed. 
Would  that  our  gramnjars  would  treat  English  m  it  m, 
instead  of  forcing  it  into  the  crucet-hus''  of  Latin  Accidonce, 
where  all  its  bones  are  broken ! 

The  full  explanation  of  these  points  will  save  much  useless 
work  in  the  Dictionary;  readers  will  expect  to  find  attributiee, 
instrumental,  and  datiml  uses  of  nouns,  as  well  as  sub/eciite 
and  objective  uses  ;  and  tbey  will  not  look  for  easfte  adjective, 
or  panic  adverb.  An  arljoctive  is  a  word  whose  pritnartf  fanc- 
tioH  is  to  define,  or  expresH  the  attribute  of,  u  sulMtantive;  it 
is  not  R  substantive  itself;  but  every  subetautive  can  either 
by  position,  inflexion,  or  the  use  of  a  preposition,  also  be 
empluyed  aa  an  attribute  to  another,  and  this  is  precisdy 
what  the  old  grammariane  recognized  as  its  genitive  use,  the 


'  Soni«  time  Ago  it  was  lUtad  tlut  a  Sclioal-InsjMsrtor  "  pIuekMl "  Aome  Utllt 
boys  in  Engltitli  Qnunmar,  bocansc'  iii  }>ur<in^  mnnou  htii,  iSwr  did  not  aQ 
MMMtM  «fi  *djtetit*!  A  gtM>d  iDsnj  tmi-hcr*  wixiWl  like  to  \xcax  thiiC  Jftck'in- 
offim  purse  ScAoot  Imp^tar,  with  "  School,  oiiiteltvf,  qualifying  Instccdia, 
noua;  '  ind  tlica  gire  hini  Infant  St\t»>l  InrpicUir,  to  pane  in/nm,  with  Iha 
klterntitivL*  nf  biiiit^  "phirktsi"  filso,  and  bpiU  (n  onm  in  Iioiiert  li-  "■' 

tiling  (or  which  lie  ww  fit.     Would  ha  vtiiitur?  on  "  Ispamt.  «(/#•■'  •\% 

the  fc/jw'fi'r*  Sf BOOT.,"  with  ■  new  niln,  "  AitjVctlvea  uniilifT  Aditi  ii>.-..  nr  u* 
"  iKFAXT.aJirc/i.n nil iifying  the «^'(Vi' School"?  I  recomnn'ini  ttii!  Virp-Prw- 
dent  of  Council  to  ituve  tbe  lurpectora  up,  utd  b-f  them  with  the  question,  befow 
■eadinp  th«m  to  trv  littlu  bojH. 

'  *•  (>Neet-kia,  t{n;l  is  an  atf  to  bat  wu  sootI,  and  ditvu.  and  tiodtp  .  .  .  aiul 
>ffaqtde  >e  nuu  J>«r  iune,  ttst  hi  bnccoa  alia  |<«  times  "—O.E.  CAtm.  1 13&, 
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kinship  of  which  to,  but  not  its  identity  with,  an  adjcotive, 
waa  also  recognized  by  tlie  subtle  Indian  graiumurians 
thousands  of  yeara  ago. 

In  referring  to  Professor  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  I 
have  been  tempted  to  contrast  its  cautious  inductions  with, 
certain  dfritations  that  have  pasfiM  under  my  hands  since 
cotnraencing  the  Dictionary.  Tbo  original  Ktymulogical 
CouiiuitLoe,  you  may  remember,  announced  that  they  were 
prepared  to  receive  "  well-considered  derivations  of  difficult 
words."  Several  of  these  wore  in  due  course  submitted, 
and  have  been  preserved  among  the  papers;  I  do  not  know 
tliat  they  woidd  amufte  anybody  more  than  their  writers,  such 
of  them  as  arc  sttll  alive,  and  J  propose  at  some  fulure  date, 
when  wo  huvo  a  very  dry  paper,  to  bring  in  a  littlo  collection 
of  these  "  well-considered  etymologies,"  and  read  them  for 
edification,  reproof,  and  instruction  in  foolishness.  Thus  ono 
eminent  philologist  has  "always  had  an  impression  that  ahidn 
is  from  the  Hebrew  bcth  a  house,  which  is  iu  Persian  abdd." 
He  is  "  not  sure  whether  hodf/  is  from  the  same  root,  but  the 
Ags.  synonym  hdnhUi^  supplies  strong  supporting  evidonce." 
Another  eminent  Orientalist  derives  abk  from  an  Mthioph 
word,  which  is  picturesquely  given  in  Ethiopia  choracters, 
meaning  art/itl^  A  wag  suggests  that  the  word  lius  been 
introduced  by  the  "  Ethiopiuu  Minstrels,"  who  arc  well 
known  to  be  artful  dodgers,  and  whose  rrA/mess  in  appearing 
black  by  night  and  white  by  day  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb,  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skinf 


But  it  is  time  that  I  should  turn  from  these,  my  odds  and 
ends  of  dictionary  lore,  to  the  valuable  reports  which  have 
been  contributed  to  this  Address  by  several  eminent  foreign 
scholars.  Since  the  plan  of  including  such  reports  in  the 
Annual  Address  was  instituted,  we  have  swept  over  the 
languages  of  a  large  portion  of  the  earth.  The  Aryan 
tongues  have  been  fully  taken  up ;  as  have  also  the  Syro- 
Arabic  or  Semitic ;  cuinpetent  authorities  have  reported  tf 
us  on  Basque,  Tluugarian,  and  Turkish.  Tho  Non-Aryan 
Languages  of  India ;  the  varied  tongues  of  the  ludo-Chiuese 
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Peninsula ;  Chinese  itself,  and  Japanese  ;  the  Malay  dialecU, 
the  lang^iiagca  of  Polynesia,  and  the  Malagasy,  have  all  passed 
under  review.  But  little  remained  for  the  present  Address  in 
order  to  finish  the  languages  of  the  Europaaian  continent, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  that  little  might  now  be  brought  before 
you.  This  hope  has  not  been  quite  realized,  but  I  have  to 
confess,  that  Imd  the  work  been  left  to  myself,  absorbed  u  I 
have  been  in  the  Dictionary,  it  would  have  failed  altogether. 
But  our  esteemed  Member  of  Council,  Mr.  R,  X.  Cust,  whose 
woric  on  the  gcogrnphicol  distribution  of  the  languages  of  nearer 
and  further  India  I  have  already  spoken  of,  with  that  prompti- 
tude which  ever  distinguishes  him,  and  that  unsparing  and 
successful  exertion  which  has  made  many  preceding  Presi- 
dents his  dehlurs,  has  made  me  his  debtor  above  them  all, 
and  has  taken  the  entire  trouble,  as  he  deserves  the  exclusive 
credit  nf  obtaining  the  following  reports  on  Ttah'an  Dialects, 
Caucasian  tongues,  aud  Fitiuish  and  Lappish  languages, 
which  I  now  lay  before  you.  We  confidently  expected  a 
report  from  Professor  Teza,  of  Pisa,  on  Mandchu,  and  until 
u  few  days  ago  one  from  Professor  Julg,  of  luuspruck,  on 
Mongolian  ;  and  in  order  that  we  might  thus  complete 
Northern  Asia  from  West  to  East,  Mr.  Cust  himself  con- 
tributed a  report  upon  Corean.  Unfortunately,  Professor 
Trza  has  failed  us,  and  Professor  Julg  has  broken  down  at 
the  lust  moment  from  overwork;  so  that  our  geographical 
sweep  is  interrupted  ;  hut  both  hope  to  let  us  have  their 
papers  in  good  lime  for  another  year,  when  they  will  be  no 
less  welcome. 

As  we  do  not  yet  print  these  reports  in  their  writers'  own 
languages,  uiy  thanks,  as  well  us  those  of  the  Society,  are 
due  to  two  of  our  colleagues  who  have  willingly  shared  the 
labour  of  furnishing  English  trtinslalions — Mr.  C.  B.  Cayley 
of  Prt)f.  Kajita's  Italian,  and  I^rof,  lUeu  of  Dr.  Donner's 
German  ;  for  the  English  dress  of  Prof.  SchiefQcr'a  report  I 
am  responsible. 
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Pkofessor  Rajna,  op  Milan,  on  tbs.  Dialeci-s  op  the 
Italian  La^gcaoe. 

[Bj  Etrour  of  Proffloor  Aecou,  of  Uilan.] 

'It  is  a  praiseworthy  activity  which  the  Italiana  continue 
display  in  such  ling^tiiotic  Htudips  aa  are  applicable  to  their 
rn  varieties  of  speech.  I  ehall  here  review  rapidly  the 
publications  which  have  appeared  since  the  Philological 
Society  received  its  last  report  on  this  subject.  As  the 
time  which  has  eltipsul  since  that  day  is  already  consider- 
able,  I  shall  be  compelled,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of 
economising  space,  to  leave  my  ta^tk  incomplete.  But  it 
matters  little ;  the  essential  point  is,  that  a  sufficiently 
precise  idea  should  be  conveyed  of  the  activity  which  has 
hero  been  brought  to  bear,  and  that  nothing  truly  im- 
portant should  be  forgotten. 

"  In  Italy,  as  in  the  other  Neo-Latin  countries,  the  achieve- 
ment of  unity  of  direction  has  been  hitherto  unrealized. 
The  strictly  scientific  school,  headed  by  Ascoli,  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  bands  of  irregulars,  who  uro  as  yet 
unbroken  to  the  now  discipline,  and  imperfectly  educated 
for  any  severity  of  mothod.  But  even  their  labour  is 
valuable,  so  far  as  it  is  expended  in  collecting  materials  Irom 
the  mouths  of  speakers  or  from  the  pages  of  manuscripts. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  we  ought  to  ocquicece  in  this  con- 
dition of  things.  We  ouglit  to  study  bow  the  rigour  of  science 
may  be  everywhere  substituted  for  the  groping  of  an  incom- 
plete knowkvlge.  And  tliero  is  no  doubt  that  much  benefit 
will  be  reaped  in  this  respect  from  the  new  determinatioa 
which  was  given  four  years  ago  by  our  minister  Bonghi  to 
the  linguistic  teaching  of  the  universities,  of  which  the 
object  now,  as  its  uamo  aiiuounci's,  is  the  comparative  study 
of  the  Classical  and  the  Neo-Latin  languages.  And  other 
chairs  instituted  by  the  same  minister  will  not  fail  to  con- 
tribute to  the  same  end,  provided  that  the  'Comparativo 
History  of  the  Neo-Latin  Literatures*  be  professed  there. 
This  very  touchiug,   06^   according  to  the  design  of   the 
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institution,  it  Las  to  embrace  the  study  of  texts,  maet 
certainly  afibrd  a  wide  scope  for  glottologic  obaervaliun  and 
research.  And  one  of  iU  objects,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
importuiit,  iH  to  pro%-ide,  by  training  and  inciting  the  efforts 
of  the  young,  for  our  still  unsatisfied  need  of  critical  editions 
of  our  earlier  authors. 

*'  Whether  thia  object  will  be  obtained,  futurity  will  sbow; 
but  it  is  with  the  Past  and  the  Present  that  we  must  now  be 
occupied.  And  in  reporting  progress  I  will  begin  with 
works  of  a  more  general  character,  and  proceed  gradually 
to  the  publications  which  illustrate,  or  which  afiord  materials 
for  illustrating  single  dialects. 

"  Before  commencing  a  renew  of  particular  writings,  it 
will  be  proper  to  refer  comprehensively  to  the  *  Archivio 
Giottologico/  which,  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  pilot  aa 
Ascoli,  is  steadily  pursuing  the  path  for  wliich  a  large  tribute 
of  praises  was  offered  to  it  in  our  preceding  reports.  The 
year  1878  has  seea  its  fourth  Tolumo  completed  and  iU 
fifth  bi^giin,  the  latter  being  devoted  to  a  publication  of 
grout  bulk  and  high  importauco,  which  exceeds  the  limits 
of  my  abstract.' 

"  "With  interest  and  curiosity,  especially  among  foreigners, 
will  be  read  two  papers  of  N.  Caix,  on  the  subject  of  our 
language,  numcdy,  'La  furmazione  degl'  idiomi  lelterarii, 
in  ispecie  doll'  italiano,  dopo  le  ultimo  rieerche,'  in  the 
Nuora  Antohgia,  xxvii.  35  and  288,  and  'Die  Streitfrage 
uber  die  itnlienische  Sprache'  in  the  Uatia  of  HiUubraud,  iii 
121.  He  is  controverted  with  vivacity,  and  on  some  points 
with  solidity,  by  Fr.  d'Ovidio  in  a  paper,  'Delia  questlo&e 
delta  nostra  liugua,  e  della  questiune  di  CiuUo  d'  Alcamo/ 


'  IVof.  Eajan't  sober  mention  of  tho  Jrchirio  GUllolo^ia  lad  thfl  Ranu^ 
logw  Bctivil^  of  its  dirwtur  U  fully  jtL«ti1i>H]  \ty  lionounble  inotiTCi.  W*  Bf 
not  ilwajri  ^eo  tnouKfa  whm  tp^'a^n^of  '^urown.  I'rof.  NcomaaD  ehanwtwfaw 
Irttb  tli«  Arshnto  find  iw  founilrr  wit}i»ut  an)'  l)<-.«itaii<m  i»  bui  imnnrtwt 
pnper,  "Die  romanuclic  BprncliiorHcliun^  in  tien  l^tiU'n  boi>]tni  Jnhren"  (Kabn't 
ZiilUHg  fnr  vttgMektnde  Spiaehfonchung,  1877,  Xsiv.  IfiS— 30l>).  Airuir* 
ddilton  of  Irinh  Olowea  in  Itiu  fifth  viiluinu  i>r  \i\t  Arthtftc^  irhirh  Prtif.  KajM 
alladn  to,  bu  beeo  Mpatatclj  braiiptbt  to  tlie  notic«  of  this  8o<u<tr.  Krooi 
IVofeBMH*  Fl«cbU,  who  liu  g^atly  contributed  to  ttio  Jnundstion  an>]  nuiiii* 
tDiuincs  of  Ptafnaor  AwolJ's  Arehivie,  a  0(>w  itnd  \kv(  important  wurk  u  jiul 
uuiottBCod,  entitled  '*  Grainmatic*  Btoricn  della  lingua  •  dei  di«l«cei  it>ii«tu." 
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printed  in  a  volume  of  Snijffi  cn'iici  (Tfaplee,  Morano,  1878), 
where,  among  a  prepoiuleraling  number  of  literary  labours, 
aro  found  several,  either  now  or  republished,  on  philological 
topics.  I  will  montion  ono  which  is  entitled  *  fjingtia  e 
dialctto,'  and  under  the  same  title  nlso  an  article  bv  XJ.  A. 
Canello  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Giomale  di  Filolog^ 
roinanza'  (Rome,  Locscher,  1878),  in  which  the  discontinued 
'Rivista  di  Filologia  romaiiza*  rises  to  a  new  life.  The 
Oiortmk  is  directed,  as  the  Binsifi  was  formerly,  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Monaci,  whose  mirne  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  new  j>eriodicnl  will  be  fruitful  in  excellent  results  for  iho 
progress  of  science. 

"An  attempt  at  a  grammar  based  on  scientific  data  has 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  schools  of  Austria  by 
Profesaor  F.  do  Mattio.  To  the  Syntax,  published  as  early 
ns  1872,  has  been  added  the  Phonology  in  1875,  and  to  this 
the  Morphology  in  1876 ;  and  Ift«lly,  in  1878,  a  second 
edition,  in  great  part  re-writton,  of  a  work  'SuU'  Origino 
e  Formazione  della  liingua  Ttaliana '  (Tnnsbriick,  Wagner), 
The  aims  are  excellent,  and  the  explanations  clear;  but  the 
work  leaves  somctbing  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  precision 
and  completeness. 

"  Cauello,  wlioiii  1  just  now  mentioned,  has  given  ua  in 
the  Zfilfschfifi  fur  roman.  PhiloK  of  Grbber  {i.  510),  a  new 
chapter  of  his  study  on  the  *  Vocalismo  touico  italiano,'  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  previous  report,'  It  treats 
of  the  i>  long  and  short.  .Some  observationR  on  this  topio 
have  been  made  by  D'Ovidio  in  the  Qiomah  di  Fifologia 
romntizn} 

"  As  I  wish  to  reserve  the  dialects  for  hereafter,  I  pass  on 
to  the  subject  of  morphology.  The  lucid  dissertation  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  D'Ovidio,  'Snli'  origin©  dell' 
tinica  forma  flessionale  del  nome  italiano,'  has  given  rise  to 
a  copious  Hicortto  hibliograjico,  by  Asooli  {Archhio,  ii.  416 — 
4!38),  which  is  in  fact  a  now  treatise  on  this  very  important 


I  Addrawfor  IflTfi.p.  121. 

■  I.  SD— sn  "  Di  lino  Studio  (Id  ProfMSorc  IT.  K.  Ciuollo  iatomo  al  VocaliHW) 
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subject ;  tu  mention  iU  special  object  and  result  would  here 
bo  perhaps  superfluous,' 

"  To  this  paper  has  been  added  one  more  recent,  which  la 
also  by  Ascoli,  'Altri  abhitivi  d'imparisillubi  neutri'  {Ar- 
chirio,  iv.  308).  And  while  we  are  slUl  on  the  subject  of 
Morphology,  wc  must  not  forget,  though  brief,  the  sagacious 
observations  of  Caix,  '  Sul  pronome  italinno'  {Gionia/e  ifi 
Fihl.  rom.  i.  43-47). 

"  Etymology  has  been  enriched  by  the  continuation  of  the 
'Postillu  etimologiche'  of  that  illustrious  master  of  Ituliou 
dialectology  and  incomparable  expositor  Flechia  (Arc/i.  ii. 
313—384,  iii.  121—176).  This  work,  although  originating 
in  the  critical  examination  of  a  Modfne^e  Ghuari/t  has  an  im- 
port extending  far  l>eyDnd  the  Umtts  of  an  investigation  of  a 
special  dialect.  Flechia  has  also  written  'Di  alcuni  criteti 
per  roriginnzione  dei  cognomi  itj»liani,'  in  the  Atti  dcW 
Accademia  dei  iJncft,  sor.  3,  vol.  2  (Rome,  1878), — a  very 
pithy  note,  which  ia  announced  to  us  as  a  kind  of  programme 
to  a  very  copious  work  on  this  subject,  which  will  appear 
in  the  Aixhicio  ghtiohgico.  We  owe  to  Caix  a  beautiful 
little  volume  of  '  Studj  d'etimologia  italiana  0  romonza ' 
(Florence,  Sansoni,  1878,  pp.  213,  xxxv),  which  comprises  an 
iropartant  contribution  of  corrections  and  additions  to  the 
EtynwltMjiail  Vvcabulnry  of  Diez.  I  will  end  by  mentioning 
a  thick  volume  by  Bianco  Bianchi,  *  Storia  della  preposiiione 
A  e  de'  suoi  composti  nella  lingua  italiuua '  {Florrnce, 
office  of  the  Gozzetia  d'  Italia,  1877,  pp.  452  and  viii.  in 
large  octavo).  This  work  is  open  to  many  criticisms,  espe- 
cially in  the  etymologicul  part,'  but  forms  a  contribution 
of  great  value  to  the  study  of  Syntax  ;  and  is  also  a  very  ac- 
ceptable sign  of  the  diffusion  gradually  attained  by  scientific 
ioformatiou  and  methods  eveu  beyond  the  always  limited 
circle  of  specialista. 

"Another  iadication  of  the  same  kind  ia  the  fine  study 


'  See  Newman'i  paper  nuol«d  nt  abont  p.  196,  Bnd  M«Tzdarf  in  AwolTi 
*'  Kntischi!  t^iudica  xur  Spraohviwciucliaft "  (uithorixeil  trMuUtioii  of  K. 
]|[«r»lurf,  cumiihrUMl  lir  B.  Mnn^nlil},  |».  h'l. 

■  See  pnrtivuliirlj  a  leriew  of  Flecbia  ia  tha  Arthitto  fftottotcgiev,  iv.  398. 
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by  the  diatinguiflhed  etlinologist,  B.  Molfatti,  on  the  *  IJiomi 
parlati  unticameate  nol  Trentino'  {Qiorn.  de  F.  r.  I,  118 — 
189),  with  which  T  mean  to  bogin  ray  review  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  single  dialects.  Mulfatti  gives  us  a  copious  ami 
forcible  refutation  of  the  affirmations  of  Schmeller  in  a 
menioir  eutttled  '  Doutitehc  und  Romanen  in  Siid-Tirol  und 
Vcnetien'  (in  the  MUthdhtngen  of  Petennannt  1877).  Here 
liangungo  comes  into  the  field  as  a  science  subsidiary  to  eth- 
nology and  history.  But  we  see  this  science  alone  and  in 
all  its  severity  in  the  two  memoirs  in  which  G.  Morosi  and 
Fr.  d'Ovidio  have  illustrated,  ono  the  Voraiiemo  IficcesCf  and 
the  other  the  Fonettca  del  diaktto  di  Campobasio.  To  say  that 
these  two  works  have  appeared  in  tlie  Arrhido  glothlogico 
(iv.  117 — 144,  145 — 184)  renders  superfluoua  every  word  of 
praise  for  the  rigour  of  the  method  and  the  completeness  of 
the  handling. 

"  In  the  form  of  annotations  to  the  '  Cronica  dcgl*  Impera- 
tori  romani,'  published  by  A.  Ceruti  {At-ch.  iii.  177 — 243), 
and  to  the  copious  collection  of  Testi  inediti  friulani,'  of  Y. 
Joppi  (iv.  145 — 184,  245—342),  Aaeoli  has  laudy  illus- 
trated the  Venetian  dialect  (iii.  244 — 284),  and  the  true  and 
proper  Friuliati  together  with  the  Tergestiue  (Trieste)  variety 
(iv.  342 — 367).  The  dialectology  of  Venice  lias  also  been 
enriched,  through  his  diligence,  with  a  paper  on  the  partici- 
ple in  e»to  {thirl,  39U — 398).  We  are  transported  to  the 
central  region  of  Italy  by  a  ricordo  bibfiografico  occasioned 
by  two  Aretine  publications  (ii.  443 — 453).  And  these  dis- 
sertations of  Ascoli  are  worthily  accompanied  by  a  note  of 
Fleohia's  *  Intorno  ad  una  peculiarity  di  flossione  verbale  in 
alcuni  diuletti  loraburdi '  {^Atti  dell'  Accademta  det  Lincei, 
ser.  2,  «,  3,  1876). 

"Together  with  the  scientific  litemtnre  of  the  dialects,  the 
materials  for  their  study  have  been  much  enlarged.  I  have 
already  mentioned  some  texts  incidentally,  and  hero,  notwith- 
standing that  I  have  to  go  back  several  yean*,  I  cannot  but 
recall,  with,  words  of  lively  gratitude  for  the  indufuti gable 
compiler,  the  monumental  volume  in  which  an  impassioned 
bibliophil,  John  Papauti,  has  given  usj  tninaiated  into  full 
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700  dialectal  vanetics  of  Italian,  a  short  Btory  of  Boccaccio'« 
(*I  parlari  italiani  in  Certaldo  alia  festa  del  V  ccntenario, 
di  Oiov.  Boccaccio,*  Livoruo,  Vigo,  pp.  734  and  xiv).  la 
this  collodion  we  ramble  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  visiting 
every  corner  of  it.  We  have  }^ood  uuterialis  for  the  dialec- 
tology of  a  single  province  in  the  '  Parian  del  Novar«e 
e  della  Lomellina '  (Xovura,  1878),  by  A.  Ruaconi,  a 
boolc  in  which  we  willingly  pardon  the  many  blemishes  of 
the  introduction.  From  a  province  we  turn  to  a  aingle 
city.  The  'Rime  di  Niccold  Cnmpani  detto  IjO  Strascino* 
(Siena,  Gati,  1878),  edited  by  C.  Mazzi,  and  the  glossary 
with  which  tho  editor  has  furnished  it,  deserro  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  valuable  contribution  to  tho  study  of  the  Sienese 
dialect. 

"To  proceed  to  tho  South  of  Italy,  I  will  mention  the  Cttio 
in  verse,  printed  by  A.  Miola  in  tho  Proput/natore  (voL  id. 
par.  2,  320 — 345).  But  it  is  not  of  course  my  intention  to 
mention  everything  here.  Nevertheless,  reducing  much 
matter  to  a  few  words,  T  will  observe  that  the  greatest 
obligations^  as  regards  materials,  ore  due  to  our  popular  songs 
and  tales.'  Even  as  regards  popular  tales  the  good  custom 
baa  been  established  of  giving  them  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  narrators.  And  in  this  way  the  compilers  themselves 
have  been  force<l  to  become  dialectvlogcrs.  Such,  and  of  a 
good  sort,  are  Pitr^  with  his  '  Qrammatica  del  dialetto  e 
delle  parlate  siciliane,'  which  accompanies  his  very  rich  col- 
lection of  '  Fiube,  novoUe  e  racconti  popolari  siciliani  * 
(Palermo,  1875),  four  vols.;  and  Avolio,  in  the  collection 
*Canti  popolari  di  Noto*  (Noto,  1878).  A  dialectologiod 
introduction  is  also  prefixed,  by  A.  Ive,  to  his '  Canti  pt^iari 
istriani  rmocolti  in  Rovigno'  (Torino,  Luscher,  1878).  But 
it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  me  to  mention  all  the  collections 
of  popular  songs  and    tales   which   have  appeared  during 


I  Tb  ttii*  connrttoD  I  nar  Iw  ■Huwnl  hi  m«nlioa  tli«  fine  work  of  Profean 
A.  U'AniuDd,  La  iW>i<i  poyoUrf  tuiiatm,  Wgo,  1X79.  b<«1  ■nnitiLV,  whirli  U 
opn  Id  aiticun  tnm  Tirunu  poiato  of  (iw,  but  crrteinljr  oot  dntttol*  of 
tvlbkbl*  dMMohb,  bj  E.  Bibicri  \stari»  MU  J\mm  pi^Un  dteiMMt,  FlinuD*. 
Bsrbirs,  IHTT).  To  gire  «  nor*  axset  ides  of  tbaa,  Own  tm  wirkM  misbt 
viA  iJnntag*  txdisiigit  Uwir  UUm. 
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tbe  last  few  j^ears.     Thifl»  at  any  rat«,  should  be  the  subject 
of  B  appcial  report, 

"  As  to  lexicography  t  will  begin  with  the  '  Bibliografia  di 
vocfil^ihiri  ne'  dialetti  itnliani*  (Bolo^a,  Romagnoli,  1876), 
compiled  by  A.  Bacchi  della  Lega.  A  second  edition,  much 
augmented  and  almost  re*writteD,  bos  appeared  ol'  the 
'  Dizionario  Genovoae '  of  Casaecia  (Genoa,  Schenoni).  It  ia 
but  alow  progress  that  is  made  by  the  '  Vocabolario  dell'  uao 
fioreutiuo '  of  Giorgiui  and  of  Broglio,  as  well  as  by  the 
new  edition  of  the  '  Vocabolario  della  Crusca.'  But,  in 
res[}ect  to  the  '  Crusca,'  I  must  not  omit  a  significant  and 
very  promising  fact,  namely,  that  the  illustrious  academicians 
have  taken  their  placee  among  the  subscribers  to  the  Biez 
FouDdatioo.  Thus  the  old  philology  lends  a  hand  to  tho 
new,  and  recognizes  in  a  manner  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
heucefurt]i  abreast  of  it" 


Cm  The  Lanovagbs  of  the  Caucasus. 

Professor  Schiefner  of  St.  Petersburg,  tho  6rst  authority 
on  the  obscure  and  dillicult  languages  of  tho  Caucasus,  tbe 
affinities  of  most  of  which  are  so  little  known  that  they 
ire  included  by  Lepaius  tu  his  provisional  lumber-room  of 
■"Isoluted  Languages,"  has  himself  contributed  the  following 
account  of  their  geographical  distribution,  tbe  philological 
work  done  upon  them,  and  the  remarkable  peculiaritiea  of 
structure  which  they  present. 

"The  ianguagesi  of  the  (Caucasus  have  only  partially  been 
made  the  subject  of  scientific  treatment.  If  we  pass  over 
the  mere  lists  of  words  in  Khipruth's  Asia  Pohjyhtta,  and 
the  specimens  in  his  Kaulumnchf  Sjirac/ien,  the  firat  step  to 
A  rctttly  thorough  investigation  was  made  by  the  Academician 
Sjogren,  who,  as  the  result  of  his  own  penwrnal  researches 
among  the  Ossetcs,  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1B44,  his 
*  Osigfiwhe  Sprachifhrti,  with  a  short  Ossetic- German  and 
Gernian-Oaspiic  Vocabulary'  (pp.  xlix.  and  543,  4lo.),  and 
subsequently,  in  1847,  iu  the  Mimoim  (series  ti.  vol.  vii.  pp. 
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671-652),  his  '  0s»eti6che  Stnriiett,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Tiido-Enropean  Languages' — first  part,  the  Vowels. 
In  1845  there  appeared  in  the  Transact ioii9  of  the  Berlin 
A.cademy  a  treatise  by  Dr.  George  Rosen  on  the  Osselio 
Language  (pp.  3GI-404).  After  a  long  interval,  Sehicfner 
bad  occasion  to  open  up  new  sources  for  investigation, 
by  the  publicaliou  of  Ossetic  texts,  viz.  Omeiic  Prortrta, 
Bulletin^  anno  v.  pp.  4^^5-453  (1862) ;  Sujipiementary  Otnterat' 
tions  on  the  Osfftic  Proverhn,  Bulletin,  anno  v.  pp,  492—495 
(1862)  ;  Oawtic  Texts,  Rulletin,  anno  ri.  pp.  446-473  (1863) ; 
Ttn  Onsetian  Animal  Legendit,  auuo  viii.  pp.  35-43  (1H64) ; 
0»se/itift  Titles  ami  SforifX,  Bulletin,  anno  xii.  pp.  180-21 1 
(1867).  P.  Lerch  wrote  also  iu  the  Bulletin  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Academy  (vol.  viii.  pp.  13-50)  on  the  Plural-suffix  in 
Ossetic  (1864).  Simultaneously  with  these,  Friedrich  Miiller 
was  busy  with  Ossctic  in  Vienna  ;  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  that  city  he  published  his  researches  On  (he 
Place  of  the  Os«etic  in  the  Iranian  Group  of  Languages  (vol. 
xxxvi.  (IS61)  p.  3);  Contributions  to  Ossetian  Phonology  (vol. 
xH.  (1863),  p.  148) ;  7'Ae  fundamental  principles  of  the 
0*9eiie  Conjugation,  treated  frotn  the  iide  of  Comparaftce 
Philology  (vol.  xlv.  (1864),  p.  524).  The  most  recent  essay 
is  that  of  C.  Salemann,  in  St.  Petersburg,  A  Study  upon  ih» 
OMedc  Conjugation,  Part  I,  in  A.  Kuhn's  JSeitrage  zur 
vergleichrnden  Sprttchfonchung,  vol.  viii.  pt.  i.  pp.  48-90  (1874). 
"From  nintcriaU  available  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Schiefner  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 
a  native,  Geurg  /it>karQW,  in  producing  an  exhan»ttve  work 
upon  the  Tush  language ;  this  appeared  in  1856,  in  the 
M^moires  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  vol.  ix.  a»  a  treatise 
upon  the  Tush  Language  {pp.  160,  4to.).  Mainly  through 
this  work,  Major-Gcnoral  Baron  Peter  Usiar,  who  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  Russian  Government  with  the  task  of  pT©« 
paring  an  ethnographic  description  of  the  Caucasus,  was 
urged  on  to  similar  investigations.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Tshetahensian,  a  language  which  stands  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  Tush.  This  language  has  ita  chief 
extension  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Suiidaha,  in  the  region  of 
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tlie  tributaries  whicli  fall  into  it  from  the  right,  but  proTails 
also  to  the  north  of  the  river  as  far  an  the  Terek  ;  on  the  east  it 
extends  to  the  rivers  Yaryk-su  and  Ak-ta8<:h,  as  far  as  their 
effltieroe  into  tho  Kumiikian  plain  ;  on  the  west  to  the  river 
Kaiiibileyevka,  an  affluent  of  the  Terek,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  Terek.  The  number  of  tho  Tshetahenses  amounted  in 
the  year  1868  to  170,000  souls.  Falar^s  work  treated  especi- 
ally of  the  dialect  of  the  plain,  and  was  lithographed  by 
himself  in  18ti2.  This  enabled  Schiefner,  in  li^GJ,  in  his 
TfJictshettHian  Sfudirs  {M^moires  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences, 
series  vii.  anno  vij.  No.  5— pp.  viii.  and  72),  to  show  the 
relationship  of  tho  language  to  the  cognate  Tush,  and  the 
greater  antiquity  of  the  latter. 

"  Upon  the  basis  of  the  materials  collected  by  Adolf 
Berger  and  others,  and  in  part  by  the  help  of  individuals 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Caucasian  Battalion  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Schiefner  attempted  in  his  'Essay  upon  the  Awar/  18G2 
(Memoirea,  series  viL  vol.  v.  No.  8,  pp.  54),  to  fathom 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Awar  tongue.  This  language  is 
spokon  in  the  heart  of  Daghestan,  gvcr  a  tract  extending 
160  versta  from  north  to  south,  from  Tshir  Turt  to  Novlye 
Zakataly,  by  70  verst*  in  breadth,  in  the  district  of  Gunib  in 
Central,  and  the  Awar  district  in  Western,  Daghestau. 
In.  the  year  1SG8  tho  population  comprised  96,000  souls. 
Tho  essay  of  Schiefner  was,  however,  soon  superseded  by  tlie 
considerably  more  comprehensive  and  more  copious  work  of 
Baron  Uslar:  'On  the  Northern  Dialect  of  the  Awor, 
viz.  that  uf  Chunsag '  (lithographed  by  the  author  in 
Russian).  It  was  not  till  1872  that  Schiefner  furnished  a 
comprehensive  account  of  these  languages  (Memoires,  series 
vii.  anno  xviii.  No.  0,  pp.  viii.  and  ISO),  iu  which  he  compared 
tho  Awar  grammatically  as  well  as  lexicographically  with  the 
other  langimges  of  tho  Caucasus. 

"  The  next  work  of  Baron  Uslar  related  to  the  language 
of  the  KnKtkitmnks^  or,  as  tboy  call  themselves,  lAtk.  The 
latter  name  waa  also  preferred  by  Baron  Uslar,  who  entitled 
his  work  *  A  Sketch  of  the  Lak  Language.'  Tliis  tribe 
chiefly  inhabits  the  Kasikamuk  district  in  Central  Daghostan; 
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their  numbers  amount  to  about  33,000  aoiils.  Scbiefner's  full 
account  of  this  work  appeared  in  18G6  {Memoire$,  series  rii. 
Tol.  X.  No.  12,  pp.  viii.  and  136). 

"Connected  with  thia  was  a  communication  of  Baron 
Usiar,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  (vol. 
Tii.  No.  2,  pp.  9D),  referring  to  the  Artshi  language,  which, 
although  it  is  spoken  only  in  ono  village,  30  vcrsts  south-west 
of  the  Kaslkiimuk  territory,  and  passes  as  something  quite 
peculiar  and  isolated,  nevertheless  stands  closely  related  to 
the  lauguugeti  of  Daghestau. 

"  Baron  Usiar  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  languages 
wliich  are  spokon  to  the  east  of  the  highlands  of  Dagbestan 
— the  district  which  had  hitherto  boon  exclusively  investi- 
gated— and  first  of  all  to  the  Dar^nian  dialects,  and  thoae 
of  the  mountains  Easkak.  The  population  of  this  territory 
amounts  to  some  90,000  souls,  extending  north  as  far  as  the 
Aul  Kadar,  which  ia  situated  close  to  the  Awar  speech- frontier, 
and  south  to  the  village  of  Tshirach,  near  the  S.E.  frontier 
of  the  Easikumuk  domain.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are 
three  main  dialects, — Akusha,  Tsbalduk,  and  Wurkun  ;  of 
the  former,  the  Akoahs,  proper  and  Kaba  are  the  most 
widely  spoken  :  the  latter  is  also,  after  the  largest  village, 
called  the  Iluntk  speech,  on  account  of  which  Baron  0slar 
designated  it  in  his  work  the  Hurhiiinian,  but  Schiefner  in 
his  treatise  [Memotrfft,  series  vii.  vol.  xvii.  No.  8 ;  pp.  iv.  and 
200)  in  1871,  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  single  indi- 
vidual is  called  Hiirkan,  has  distinguished  it  us  JTurka' 
nian. 

"Fiually,  Baron  UsIar  dealt  also  with  the  Kurinian  lan- 
guage, which  is  spoken  in  the  most  southeni  part  of  Dagheatan, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Samur  as  far  as  its  outlet  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Tho  total  number  of  the  Kurins  araounta 
to  about  80,000.  vSchiefner's  report  upon  Uslar'a  work  (also 
lithographed  by  himself)  appeared  in  June.  1873,  in  the 
Memoiren,  scries  vii.  (vol.  xx.  Xo.  2 — pp.  iv.  and  256). 
The  work  in  which  Baron  tJslar  was  engaged,  wheu  death 
prematurely  cut  him  ofi'  on  the  28th  of  June,  1875,  is  still  un- 
printed.     It  ia  his  esaay  on    the  Tabasseranian  language. 
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*'The  wort  on  the  Eurinian  which  wa«  the  last  published, 
stands  on  thu  other  hand  also  in  a  certain  relation  to 
Schiefner's  Essay  on  the  language  of  the  I7de«  (Ildon)^ 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Mimoire»  as  early  as  1863 
(feories  vli.  vol.  vi.  No.  8,  pp.  110).  This  remnant  of  a  people 
has  maintained  its  existence  only  in  two  villages  (Wartsshcu 
uiitl  NishJ  of  tbc  district  of  Nucha  in  Armenia,  therefore 
quite  outtiide  tlie  boundary  of  Dagbcetan.  Both  languages 
have  been  expo«ed  to  the  strongest  in6uenco  of  the  Aaerbi- 
janic  dialeet  of  the  Tartar ;  the  Tartar  element  has  made  ita 
inHucQcc  most  strongly  felt  on  the  Udish,  but  is  equally 
powerful  as  regards  the  Kurinian,  which  appears  already 
to  have  lost  a  great  part  of  ita  Caucasian  peculiarities. 

'*  If  we  turn  now  to  the  languages  of  the  Western 
Caucasirm  lauds,  we  must  give  promiutjuco  to  the  Abchasian 
as  the  object  of  the  investigations  of  Baron  Uslar.  Of  hia 
lithographed  work  Schicfner  furnished  a  report  in  the 
yL'or  1803  (M^moircs,  series  vii.  vol.  vi.  No.  12,  pp.  viii. 
and  GI).  Before  him  Qeorge  Rosea  had  turned  his  attention 
to  the  same  language,  from  whom  a  troutise  upon  the 
Miugrelian,  Suanian,  aud  Abcliasian  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1845 
(pp.  40,>-444), 

"From  Qeorge  Kosen  there  appeared  also,  as  far  back 
as  IK43,  a  treatise  upon  the  speech  of  the  Lazes  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  {pp.  1-38). 

"  Ou  the  Tshorkessian  field  there  are  only  two  works  to 
name,  the  Tsherkessiun  Dictionary  compiled  by  L'lluilier 
in  the  Russian  language,  with  a  short  Grammar  (Odessa, 
184U),  of  which  work  Sjogren  furnished  u  report  in  1846 
in  the  BuUedn  Ri^torko-PkUohgiqm,  vol.  iv.  pp.  165-176, 
and  Loewe's  Dictionary  English-Circassian-Turkish,  and 
Circaaman-EngliBh-TurkiBh,  London,  1854. 

"  After  this  short  survey  of  the  more  recent  investigations 
in  Caucasian  philology^  omitting  the  literary  languages,  we 
ma}'  ask  what  peculiarities  of  these  languages  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  iiujuiries  above  named. 

"  In  our  survey  we  have  begun  with  an  Iranian  language. 
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the  Oasetic.  In  addition  to  many  other  peculiarities,  we 
vould  call  att^intion  particularly  to  the  fact  that  here  the 
liquids,  r  eapeciully,  do  not  follow  the  mutes  but  precede 
them.  The  Ossetic  wordu  arl/ia  and  /tirth  correspond  to  the 
Suuskrit  trn^a  and  pittra.  But  these  pectiliantie;^  are  found 
likewise  in  the  T^hct^hensian  and  Awar :  thus  the  T&het* 
ahensian  has  korgun  'deep,*  and  merztn  'sweet,'  as  compared 
to  the  Tush  khokrii  and  uia^ri ;  the  Awar  gabur  *  neck/  and 
cbcl '  mother/  have  in  the  plural  garbul  and  w/Ah/.  Another 
peculiarity  which  the  Awar  and  Ka^ikumtik  share  with  the 
Ossctian,  ia  this,  that  m  can  never  appear  finally,  but  n 
appears  instead ;  only  a  few  foreign  worde  constitute  an 
exception.  80  in  the  Kaslkumuii  final  h  18  similarly  in- 
admissible, and  must  pass  into  w. 

"The  Tush,  like  the  Mongolian,  does  not  admit  of  initial 
r;  in  the  Udish  r  occurs  initially  only  in  a  few  foreign 
vords. 

*'  The  great  frequency  of  gutturals  and  sibilants  is  re- 
markable in  the  Caucasian  languages ;  the  former  number 
from  ten  to  fifteen  in  the  languages  investigated  by  Baron 
U^lur,  and  the  number  of  the  various  Hibilants  is  do  Imb 
considerable.  Besides  these,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of 
the  mixed  aounda  compounded  with  /,  which  approximate  to 
the  clicks.  Of  these  the  Tush  has  only  one,  '/,  while  the 
Awar,  according  to  the  observation  of  Uslar,  presents  four  of 
them.  In  tlie  Abcha^siun  the  same  inquirer  has  pointed  oat 
gutturals  and  sibilants  ending  in  a  parasitic  tc,  and  dentals 
with  parasitic  labials,  as  /",  d^. 

"As  we  arc  accustomed  in  various  languages  to  distinguish 
words  by  gender^  so  in  the  Caucasian  languages  there  are 
various  analogous  categories,  depending  firstly  upon  the  fact 
whether  the  individual  words  signify  beings  with  or  without 
reason ;  and  secondly,  among  the  former,  whether  thev 
iudicute  male  or  female,  or  such  as  have  sex  not  yet  de* 
Teloped  or  unrecognizable.  In  expressing  these  caiegoriea, 
the  letters  tc  (n),  y  (1*),  b,  rf  (r)  are  employed,  and  the 
modification  partly  exhibited  initially.  Thus  in  Tush  we 
have  atag  wa   *homo   est/  bituino  ya  'mulier  est,'   do  ba 
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*  equus  est/  bad^r  da  '  infuna  est ; '  so  also  the  adjeotiTea 
itoio  'mftgnua  (rir)/  ytao  'magna  (femina)/  boj^o  'magnin 
(equus),'  doxo  '  magnua  (infans)  * ;  farther  the  nouns  inm>/, 
ynmly  baj-ol,  daxo!,  '  ruagnitudo  (viri,  naulicriB,  cqui,  inluntis,' 
respectively)  ;  in  the  Awar,  ttagi  'hunger  (of  a  man),'  ^ttgi 
'hunger  (of  a  woman),'  bagi  'hunger  (of  a  beast),'  ragi 
'hunger  (of  several);*  in  the  Hurkanian,  tmH  'face  (of 
a  roan),  rf^V  '  face  {of  a  woman)/  ha^'  '  face  (of  cattle/ 
etc.).  The  same  chango  is  also  found  in  the  Locative 
forms,  cspociolly  in  Awar ;  e.g.  ro/jou  '  domi '  '  at  homo ' 
(he),  rof^oi  'at  home*  (she),  roffolt  'at  home'  (cat,  dog); 
plural,  rofjor  'at  home'  (they),  rogoue  'domum'  Iiomo  (ho), 
rorfot/fi  '  home '  (she),  rogobe  '  home '  (horse,  cow,  etc.),  rogor* 
'home'  (they). 

"These  languages  have  no  diminutives. 

"In  Tush  and  Tahetahensian,  the  Kominative  case  is  not 
the  simple  stem,  but  mostly  an  ubbrcviulion  of  it ;  e.g.  iu 
Tufth,  rar  'fire,'  nom,  cp  ;  phar  'dog,'  nora.  pfiu  ;  or  a 
mutation  of  the  stem-vowel,  as  matt  *  young,'  nom.  moH ; 
uaij  'way/  nom,  nig.  Numerous  as  are  the  cases,  these 
languages  pOJiuteflS  no  Accusative ;  thoy  dispense  with  it. 
The  terminations  for  the  plural  are  very  numerous ;  in 
Ttish,  Tshctshenaian,  and  Easikumuk,  double  plural-auffixes 
occur. 

"In  the  numerals,  the  Oasetic,  Tush,  Tshctsbensian, 
Awar,  Kiirinian,  and  TIdish,  follow  the  vigesimal  system, 
with  which  the  Kasikumuk  and  Hurkaiiian  do  nut  agree. 

"The  personal  prououn  in  Tush,  Tshetshensian,  Awar, 
has,  in  the  first  person  plural,  two  forms,  one  including,  the 
other  excluding  the  person  addressed.  The  relative  pronoun 
is  wanting  in  most  of  the  languages  ;  only  in  Tush  and 
Udish,  it  coincides  in  form  with  the  interrogative. 

"In  the  verb,  the  stem  undergoes  a  peculiur  strengthening 
when  the  action  or  occurrence  has  reference  to  a  multitude. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  Tush  and  Tshetshensian ; 
thus  beside  the  simple  verbs  'tosar  '  to  beat,'  'tmnr  '  to  fell/ 
xtisar  'to  throw,*  there  exist  the  verbs  of  multitude  Uehxar^ 
Uebsar,  and  jvbMr.     Here  may  be  mentioned  a  peculiarity  of 
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the  Hiirfeanian;  nouns  expressive  of  a  collective  idea— 
though  they  buvo  a  special  plural — take  with  their  sitiguhir 
number  a  plural  attribute  and  predicate,  e.g.  ridziti  iin 
'sweet  water'  dttlces  aqxia  (sing,  vidzi  'sweet'),  «/m  lir  ('the 
water  an,*  aqua  stmt  (sing.  Up-  '  is '),  M^ati  mura  '  fresh  hay/ 
receniia  fenum  {saga,  'fresh/  'new/  and  ~ti,  plural  affix). 

"But  the  great  characterielic  of  the  verbs  in  these  lan- 
guages is  the  exuberance  of  teosc  and  mood  forms,  ex- 
pressing at  once  the  beginning,  continued,  contemplated, 
and  required  action.  The  Awur  presents  a  pluperfect ;  the 
XTiirkanian  has  tico.  Among  the  preterite  forms  of  the  Awar 
is  one  restricted  to  actions  and  occurrences  of  which  the 
speaker  has  not  himself  been  a  witness.  Similarly  there  is 
in  Kai«ikumuk  an  Aorist  used  of  events  which  the  speaker 
has  not  himself  seeu,  but  has  Itearned  by  hearsay,  especially 
of  things  which  he  has  experienced  in  his  earliest  youth,  aod 
knows  only  by  the  reiHjrts  of  others.  In  Kuriniun,  one  of 
the  perfects  expresses  that  which  arises  expectedly  in  con- 
nexion with  a  preceding  event;  the  other  that  which  is 
unexpected. 

"Among  the  pecnliarities  of  Syntax,  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  that  in  these  languages  the  dative  is  used  with 
certain  verbs  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the 
accusative,  especially  with  verbs  denoting  sensuous  im- 
preasiona  (as  see,  fiear,  etc.),  knowledge,  love,  obligatton, 
power,  wish,  and  in.  Udish  also  verba  of  feur  and  shame. 
The  want  of  an  accusative  (already  mentioned)  is  abo 
supplied  by  a  construction  in  which  the  acting  subject  of 
a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  instructive  or  instrumental. 
In  Tush,  moreover,  the  pronoun  of  the  first  and  second 
persons,  but  not  of  the  tliird,  stand  also  before  other  verbs  in 
the  same  case;  e.g.  as  tei  'I  speak/  a/i  lei  'thou  speakest,' 
but  0  lei  *  he  speaks;'  but  if  the  idea  of  personal  action  is 
excluded,  the  subject  is  in  the  nominative  case,  as  so  woid 
'  I  fell '  (accidentally),  but  as  tco&e  '  I  fell '  (not  without  some 
blame  or  intentional  action). 

•*  The  foregoing  remarks  have  had  special  reference  to  the 
languages  of  Eastern   Caucasia.     The  peculiaritiee   of  the 
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Western  Imgnaget  are  of  a  different  natare ;  bul  of  thme 
only  the  Abchanan  has  becomo  partitiily  kiiowa  through  tho 
labours  of  Buron  Uslar.  In  this  lang^uage  the  mm,t  interest- 
ing feature  is  the  remarkable  prefixturo  of  ifie  persoDuI 
pronouns.  For  example,  the  word  ab  *  father,*  makes  «(ib 
'my  father/  unb  *lhy  father'  (maaculine),  hab  Mhy  father' 
(fern,),  !/f'ff  *hia  father,'  /ab  'her  father/  /lab  'our  father/ 
jiib  'your  father/  rab  'their  father/  In  tho  Mine  oon- 
tructed  form  the  personal  pronoun  is  prefixed  to  the  verb.* 
Most  noteworthy  are  the  verbal  forms  which  take  the 
place  of  the  Interrogative  pronouu  ;  thus  from  the  substantive 
verb  yfl,  we  have  iqouda,  'who  is?'  iqadttr  'who  waaP' 
iqamda  *wbo  is  not?'  iqarndttr  'who  was  not?'  iqouzi  'what 
is  ? '  iqa:i  '  what  was  ? '  iqamti  *  what  is  not  ? '  iqamyz 
'  what  was  not  ?  ' 

"  Aa  the  Taherkeasian  ha«  not  yet  been  treated  grammati- 
cally in  accordance  with  tho  rcquiremeuts  of  philology,  we 
may  here  only  mention  that  in  this  language  also  prefixes 
play  an  im^Kirtant  part,  uiid  that  the  interrogative  particle 
appearu  likewise  as  an  infix. 

"The  Georgian,  long  ago  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  written 
language^  possessing  a  rich  literature,  which  has  also  been 
treated  grammatically  by  Broseet,  Tschnbinoff,  and  others, 
I  only  name  in  conclusion,  for  the  sake  of  meutiouiug  some 
forms  analogous  to  the  Abchaaian,  viz.  uicef  *  I  write  for 
myself,'  trurfr  *  I  write  for  hira/  micer  *  thou  writest  for  me/ 
tnctr  *  thou  writoat  to  mo/  micerebi  '  thou  writcst  me/ 

"In  concln&ion.T  do  not  consider  it  superfluous  to  note  that 
Frederick  Miiller,  even  iu  his  second  edition  of  the  Al'jcmeine 
EthiwQraphie  (Part  I,  Vienna,  1878,  p.  26),  has  not  quite 
correctly  classified  the  Caucasian  languages  as, — 

**a.  LeJti/bian,  Awar,  Akusha,  Easikumuk,  Kiirinian,  Ku- 
beUhi.' 


'  In  tli«  pTcfiif^  «  of  the  Abcharian,  ire  Imre  cleorljr  s  dniiniutratiTe  pronotin 
whii^h  Iku  »imk  dnwn  Into  un  ■rticln;  cmiif)«rn  006  '  Ibo  fntlier,'  «iUi  itiyt '  R 
lather,'  it*->>py  *  Ihc  <1uk>*  ^ith  nipjfk '  a  dug.' 

*  Compikre  It.  I);im :  "Tin-  pre*nnt  KuWtArhi"  in  the  bulletiiu  of  tlie  St. 
Pch'rnburg  AudcmT,  rol.  xviii.  p.  321-32$  (lfj*2),  wbun  a  ■hurt  rocubulorj  ii 
alio  givoQ. 
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"  b.  Teherkessian,  Abcha»mn. 

"c,  Kistish  (Tusb),  Tshottthensian,  Udiih. 

"  d.  Georgian,  Lazian,  Mingrelian,  Suanian. 

"  Here,  in  the  first  place,  LrSffhtan  must  bo  struck  out,  since 
it  denotes  no  particular  tribe  or  people;  gecondly,  UdUh  ha< 
its  afHnilies  rather  with  Kurinian;  while  Kubctahi  stands  in 
more  iiitimate  relationship  to  lltirkanian,  and  ought,  there^ 
fore,  to  follow  after  Akueha;  I  should  also  prefer  to  place 
Taberkeasian  and  Abcbasiaa  uot  in  the  second  place  6,  but 
to  put  it  as  d  in  the  fourth  place." 


FisNiRH  AND  Lappish  akd  their  Mutual  Relationship. 


"We  are  indebted  to  Doctor  Otto  Booaer,  Professor  of  the 
TTnivcrBity  of  Ilelaingfors,  in  Finland,  for  these  remarks  on 
tiie  Finn  and  Lapp  languiigen;  they  have  been  translated 
from  the  Qcrmun  original.  Dr.  Douner  is  the  author  of  the 
"VergleichendesWorterbuchdesfinnirtcbugrischenSprachMj" 
vol.  i.  if.  I874-7fi,  a  work  of  the  bighpst  authority:  he  has 
niiK)  published  tranRlntions  from  Sanskrit  into  the  Swedish  aud 
Finn  languages,  and  several  grammatical  works,  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  Lapp  ballads. 

"Amongst  the  Fiuno-Ugrian  languages  which  form  one 
branch  of  the  coinpr»hensiro  Altaic  family,  one  group  is 
marked  off  from  tlie  rest  by  several  peculiar  traits.  This 
Finnic  group  comprises  the  following  idioms:  Mordvin 
and  THbereuHBs,  Lapp,  Liruniau,  V&pae,  £j)lhoui:in,  Kare- 
lian, Vote,  and  Finnish.  They  separated  themselves  from 
their  single  common  stock  in  about  the  same  order  in  which 
they  arc  hero  enumerated,  first  of  all  the  ^lonlvin- 
Tsheremias,  which  alone  remained  behind  in  a  southern 
region  wliile  the  others  wandered  a  considerable  distance 
towards  the  north-west. 

"The  principal  and  most  recent  sources  for  the  study  of 
these  languages  are  the  following  : — 

'*  Monivin. — -For  the  Moksha  dialect  a  grammar  by  A. 
Ahlqvist,  and  for  the  Ersa  dialect  one  hy  F.  J.  Wiede- 
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mann ;  both  pretty  comprolionBiTc,  and  printed  in  the 
German  hui^age,  at  St.  Petersburg,  1801  aiid  1805.  The 
word-lists  which  they  contain  were,  together  with  tho«e 
brought  horns  by  A.  Reguly,  edited  by  J.  Budenz,  and 
publi:ihcd,  with  grammaticul  obscvalions,  in  tho  llungarion 
NyektuHomdnyi  Kozlememjrk  (Philological  Communications), 
vol.  T.,  with  Hungarian  translation. 

"  Tsheremns. — M.  A.  Caatr<5u  published,  in  1845,  Ele- 
menta  Grammatices  TacheremisscB,  and  Wiedemann  a  Verancb 
einer  Gramrnalik  der  Tacheremmisa.  Sprache,  Rovel,  1847. 
J.  Budenz  published  at  Pest,  1866,  a  vocabularium  C«re- 
missicum  utriusque  dialwti. 

"  Lapp. — Besides  the  earlier  and  defective  grammars  of 
Raak  (18;i2)  and  Stockfleth  (1838),  the  most  trustworthy 
representation  of  this  language  is  the  gran^mar  of  J.  A. 
Friia,  Professor  in  Christiania  for  the  Norwegian-Tjapp 
dialeet,  with  several  observations  on  the  others,  printed  in 
the  Norwegian  language,  18A6.  E.  Lonnrot  and  A.  Andelin 
liave  described  tlie  Knare  dialect  in  Finland  (Acta  Societ. 
Suient.  Fbiinicae,  T.  iv.  v.  vi).  Beuidtis  tlio  lje.\icon  Lap- 
ponicuin,  by  Lindahl  and  Ohrling,  for  the  Swedish-Trfipp, 
which  was  published  in  1780,  but  is  not  satinfactory  for 
tho  relations  of  sounds,  N.  V.  Stockfleth's  Norsk-lappisk 
ordbog,  Christiania,  1853,  still  affords  tho  best  lexical  help 
for  the  Lapp  language.  It  has  made  use  both  of  fiask's 
definitions  of  the  sounds,  and  the  resultsof  Gastrin's  thorongb 
esaay  on  the  influence  of  (he  accent  in  the  language 
of  Lapland  (Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  t.  vi. 
St.  Petersburg,  1848).  At  present  Professor  Friis  is  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  a  complete  Norwegian- Lapp  dic- 
tionary, which  will,  as  far  as  possible,  take  all  the  dialect* 
into  consideration.  The  Russian- I^app,  on  the  peninsula 
of  Kola,  will  sooQ  be  treated  grammatically  and  lexically  by 
Dr.  Oenetz. 

"  Limninn. — After  the  Finnish  savant  J.  A.  Sjogren  had,  in 
tho  years  18  VG  and  1852,  passed  some  considerable  time 
among  the  Livoniana,  in  Courland  and  Livonia,  and  made 
pljilologicol   observatiotu,   these   were    ooatinued  after  bis 
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death  by  Wiedemann,  and  published  in  1861.  Tbey  contain 
a  coraplete  Livoniftn  grammar,  together  with  specimens  of 
the  language,  as  well  as  a  Livoniuu-German  and  Qermnn- 
Livouiau  dictionary,  a  very  full  aud  carefully  wrought 
work. 

"  The  language  of  the  Viptci,  or  Nwlher»  TchuHes,  has  been 
describtwl  by  E.  Lonnmt  (Om  dot  Xord-tachudiska  ftprSket. 
Helsingfors,  18o-J),  by  A.  Ahlqvist  (Anteckniugar  i  Nord- 
techudiskun.  Acta..  Sac.  Scieut.  Fenn.  vi.),  aud  A.  Oenotx 
(VepsjJD  pohjoisotetujoukot  Kieletar,  1872-3).  The  language 
of  the  Votfs  has  only  been  trGJitcjd  by  Ahlqvist  (Votisk 
grammatik  JQiiite  spr^prof  ad  ordfoi-teckning.  Acta.  Soc. 
FennicsB,  t.  t.);  and  for  the  Karelian  there  exista  only 
a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  published  by 
Wiedemann,  1864,  and  Ahlqvist,  18tl-5,  from  an  older  text 

*'  Eslltonian. — The  Esthoniau  language  has  been  long  worked 
at  by  native  investigators  in  on  abundance  of  special  essays, 
especially  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Fahlmann,  more  recently  from  the 
point  of  view  of  comparative  grammar  by  Dr.  M.  Weeke. 
For  a  long  time  the  grammar  by  E.  Ahrens  of  iho  dialect  of 
Reval  (2nd  edition,  Ueval,  1853)  was  the  only  one  that  could 
be  used ;  J.  Krohn  altei*ed  completely  the  phonology,  so  ai 
to  bring  it  into  agreement  with  tlie  views  of  Finnish  gram- 
marians (Wiroii  kttilioppi  SuunialuisLller^EsthuDiau  Graronmr 
for  Finns,  Uelsingfors,  1873J.  In  fulness  and  accuracy  all 
these  are  surpassefl  by  the  more  recent  work  of  Wiedemann's 
(Grammatik  der  Ehstniscbt^n  sprache.  zuntiehst  wie  sic  in 
mittelehstland  gesproehen  wird,  8t.  Petersburg,  1875,  pp. 
xviii.  and  GGJ).  This  and  the  Ehstnisch-Deutsclies  worter- 
buch,  St.  Petersburg,  18tt9,  by  the  same  author,  form  at 
present  the  two  indispensable  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Eathonian  language.  Oommissiuaed  by  the  Academy  of  8t. 
Petersburg,  Wiedemann  traversed  Eithonia  in  Turious 
directions  fur  several  years,  making  collections.  lie  has 
treated  his  very  coiuprobonsivo  matciials  according  to  strict 
phonetic  principles. 

"  Finn. — As  in  Esthonian,  bo  also  in  Finn,  the  laws  of 
the  language  during  the  later  decades  of  this  century  have 
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been  inveBtigated  with  incroflsing  care,  and  set  forth  in  Bpecial 
treatises  and  grammurs.  Of  the  latter  the  beat  are  the 
grammars  of  R.  v.  Becker  (18-'4),  G.  Renvall  (1840),  F. 
Collau  (1817).  and  G.  E.  Eunm  (1847).  The  principlea  of 
treatment  which  Eiir^n  established  aftfir  the  researches  of 
many  others  in  accord  with  the  views  of  coinpuratlre 
grammar  in  other  departmenta,  have  remained  the  same  in 
later  works.  Although  tho  investigation  of  tho  various 
dialects  ho-s  already  considerably  increased  the  masa  of 
materials,  they  have  not  yet  been  put  together.  A.  Ahlqvist 
hufl  mode  a  beginning  in  hia  work,  Stiomen  kielen  rakennus 
(Striicturo  of  the  Finnish  language),  1.  Ilelsingfora,  1877, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  nomiual-sulRx  and  of  declension  as 
veil  as  the  Finnic  metre.  Of  dictionaries,  beside  J. 
RonvnU's  Lexicon  lingiiTo  Finnica^  Abos),  1826,  which, 
through  the  German  and  Latin  tranelationji,  ia  stilt  the  one 
most  generally  useful  for  foreigners — are,  G.  E.  Enron's 
Finnish-Swedish  {1860_),  F.  Ahlman's  Finnish-Swedish  and 
Swedish -Finnish  (1877).  Since  18GC,  however,  a  complete 
Finnish-Swedish  dictionary  ia  being  published  by  E. 
Lonnrot,  who  works  up  into  a  whole  the  collections  of  the 
Finnish  8ot:tety  of  Literature,  to  which  he  himself  has  been 
the  principal  contributor.  Of  this  great  linguistic  treasure, 
which  will  comprehend  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  words, 
twelve  parts  have  been  published,  reaching  as  far  as  tho  letter 
M.  A  Latin-Finnish  dictionary,  hy  F.  W.  Rothsten,  appeared 
1864;  a  Gorman-Finnish,  by  B.  F.  Godenhjelm,  1873;  a 
French- Finnish,  by  A.  5[eurman,  LS77;  in  preparation  are 
a  Finnish-German  and  an  English-Finnish. 

"  We  here  leave  aside  Mordvin-Tshereraisslan  as  an 
account  of  its  peculiarities  would  lead  us  too  far.  Horn  only 
the  most  important  points  of  accord  with  the  other  languages 
Oftn  be  pointed  out.  Tho  Monlvin  declcnsioD  haa,  in 
common  with  the  Finn  and  Lapp,  the  so-called  'inner' 
local  cases,  that  is  to  say,  an  inessive  in  «n,  and  elative  in 
afa,  on  illatia-e  in  h  (no  longer  in  Lapp),  and  a  predicative 
in  ks.  Of  the  Finnish  'outer'  local  cases  in  //a,  ifa,  tfe, 
ne  find   traces  in  Lapp  as  well  as  in  Mordvin,  only  in 
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adverbs  and  prepositions,  which  were  originally  nominal 
forms.  Tlie  Slordvia  lias  further,  in  coraraon  with  the 
Finn,  tho  soiac  characteristic  of  tho  plural,  cmploya  the 
same  reflexive  pronoun  and  the  same  numerals  up  to  ten, 
as  the  Finu-Lappj  while,  for  example,  the  Permic  lan- 
guages and  the  Hungarian  have  the  same  roots  in  changed 
forma  only  up  to  seven.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  Mordvin, 
tho  Livonian,  and  the  Lapp,  uso  different  personal  ter- 
minations for  the  present  and  the  preterit,  whereas  the 
Finn  uses  evfrywhere  the  sjune  terminations.  The  Finno- 
Eath-Vepae  has  a  potential  in  ne,  which  is  not  found  in 
tho  three  first-named  membere,  while  an  optative  in  eo, 
unknomi  in  Finn,  and  a  conjunctive  iu  /p,  are  common  in 
Lappo- Mordvin ;  the  last-named,  however,  is  found  also 
in  the  Suojiirvi  dialect  in  East  Finland.  The  infinitive  ia 
Uordviu  and  Kstbouian  ends  in  ma,  a  formation  which,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  is  used  in  several  cases  as  a  supine  in 
Finn  and  Lapp. 

"  These  and  other  coincidences — and  similar  onea  are 
also  to  be  found  in  tbo  vocabularj' — show  the  Hordvin- 
TsheremisH  to  be  a  member  of  the  Finnic  group  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other  aide  we  find 
important  diflerencea  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs,  and  ia 
the  retention  of  the  objective  conjugation  peculiar  to  the 
TTgrian  languages.  All  this  points  to  the  conclusion,  that 
ttie  ]^lordviu  and  the  Tahei-emiss  separated  themselves 
from  the  common,  group  earlier  than  the  others.  In  the 
further  rumificalion  of  this  group,  the  Lapp  without  doubt 
followed  next,  as  it  accords  more  closely  with  them  than 
do  the  rest.  With  the  exception  of  these  points  of  accord, 
and  a  few  peculiarities  found  in  tho  Lapp  dialects,  the 
common  development  of  the  Finno-Lapp  is  of  so  essential 
and  80  obvious  a  character,  that  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  them  must  place  them  in  tho  closest  connexion  with 
one  another. 

"  As  far  back  as  two  hundred  years  ago  'Wexionios 
(Epitome  descriptionis  Sueciie,  Qothiic,  Fenningio; ;  Aboor, 
I60O)  sought,  by  grammatical  comparisons,  to  show  the  near 
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Telationsliip  of  the  last-named  languages.  He  was  followed 
by  Schefier  (Lappouia,  Francofurti,  lti73),  01.  Iludbcck, 
Qauuudcr,  Hiigstrom,  Leem,  Porthan,  and  others.  The 
Hungarian  savant  Sajuuvics  ( Demons trutio  idioiaa  Un- 
garorum  et  Lapponum  idem  esse,  Hafui(c.  1770),  and 
Gyarmnthi  (Affinitaa  Unguas  Hungaricic  cum  JinguiH  Feiiiiiciu 
origiuis  gratninatice  dcmonatrata,  Gottingai,  1709),  souglit 
more  particularly  to  prove  the  relationship  of  the  Luppo< 
Finn  with  distant  langua^s ;  as  did  also  tbe  Danish 
inveHligiLtor  Kask  (Gin  deii  Fiuuiske  sprogklasae,  1820).  It 
was  only  recently  that  people  have  attempted  to  define 
more  narrowly  the  mutual  relations  of  Finn  and  Lapp. 
Gastrin  (De  affinitate  dcclinutionum  iu  Hnguu  Fennica, 
Eathonica  ot  Lapponieu,  HeUingforsioe,  18^39)  proved  that 
not  only  the  declension  in  several  cases,  but  also  the 
weakening  of  different  consonants  (Acccntins  iuflytundo  i 
Lappskari-Suoini^  1844)  were  originally  identical  in  the 
two  languages.  Then  fulluwed  Louurot'e  comparative  para- 
digms of  the  nominal  and  verbal  inflexioT^s  in  the  Finmark 
and  Knore-Iiapp  dialects,  in  Finn,  Ksthonian  and  V^pso 
(Acta  Suciet.  Seient.  Fennica;,  torn.  iv).  In  his  account  of 
the  n^rainal  suffixes  of  the  Finn  (Suomen  kielen  rakennuSi 
Helsingfurs,  1877),  Altlqvisl  eiles  tbe  corresponding  forms 
from  tbo  other  "West  Finnish  languages,  whereby  he  threw 
light  upon  this  aide  also  uf  tbe  funnalion  of  language. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  considered  by  the  philologists  as  a  settled 
point  that  of  all  the  Finn-Ugrian  languages — deduction 
being  made  of  the  nearest  dialects — tho  Lapp  is  nearest 
akin  to  the  Finn,  and  this  theor}*  appeared  in  all  classi- 
fications of  the  same.  Lost  autumn,  however,  the  prominent 
Hungarian  savant,  J.  Budonz,  published  a  treatise  '  On  the 
ramitication  of  the  Ugrian  languages,'  in  which  he  divides 
those  two  idioms  into  two  groups,  North  Ugrian  and  South 
Ugrian,  the  last  including  only  Finn,  Karelian,  V^pso, 
Vote,  Ksthonian,  Livonian,  and  Mordvin-Tsheremiss.  He 
separated  tbe  liupp  languago  from  its  previous  connex- 
ion, and  asstgued  it  to  the  other  group,  obieflj,  as  it 
seems   to    me,    on   the   ground    that   tho   Lapp,    like   tbe 
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other  languagea  of  this  group,  possesses  two  parallel  series 
of  words  beginning  with  the  niUMiI  «,  and  n  (palatal- nasal), 
which  are  found  only  exceptionally  in  the  South  Ugrisn 
languages  aa  he  calls  them.  He  explains  the  numerous 
close  lexical  and  gmnimatiral  coincidences  of  the  Lapp 
with  ibe  Finn,  as  having  been  borrowed  during  the  long 
tinie  in  which  the  Lapjis  and  the  Finns  have  lived  in  contact 
with  one  another. 

"  This  is  not  tho  placo  to  discuss  the  new  principles  thus  set 
up  by  Budenz ;  I  have  done  so  in  an  examination  of  '  The 
TOUtanl  relationship  of  the  Fiuno-Ugrian  longnages,'  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  next  Toltime  xi.  of  the  Acta  Sot.'ietatis 
scientiarmn  Fennica;.  I  there  adhere  to  the  older  theory, 
and  here  will  only  shortly  mention  the  essential  points  of 
agreement  which,  in  my  opinion,  prove  their  internal 
relalionship.  I  therefore  leave  on  one  side  the  features,  to 
bo  found  more  or  less  in  the  other  cognates,  whereby  the 
Finno-tTgrian  claBS  of  languages  is  especially  distinguished 
from  all  othei-s. 

"Compared  with  the  Finn,  the  Lapp  appears  at  the 
first  glance  in  many  instances  something  strange^  espocioily 
as  regards  the  vocabulary,  which  contains  a  number  of 
peculiar  forms,  that  aro  sometimes  to  be  found  in  thft 
other  cognates,  but  often  occur  in  the  Lapp  alone.  This  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Lapps  have  always 
remaineil  nomads,  whilst  the  Finns  have  practised  agriculture 
for  at  least  a  millennium  and  a  half.  The  looser  socnd 
conditions  of  the  nomad  life,  whic;h,  moreover,  does  not 
permit  the  development  of  a  higher  cduculiou,  faaa  an 
isolating  influence  as  regards  language  as  well  as  in  other 
{K)iuta.  Consequently  tho  various  dialects  of  Lapp  stand 
much  further  apart  from  one  another  than  do  those  of  the 
Finn  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  this  especial]; 
holds  good  of  the  vocabular}';  very  ordinary  ideas  aro  oAea 
expressed  by  totally  different  words  in  Norwegian -Lapp 
and  Swedish-Lapp.  In  this  state  of  things  the  formal 
nud  lexical  coincidences  gain  in  importanco.  The  principsl 
are  as  follows : 
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"  In  the  Norwegian -Lapp,  as  well  as  in  the  northern 
dialect  of  Swedish-Lapp,  in  Finn  and  Esthonian,  there 
prevails  a  peculiar  phonetic  law,  according  to  which  the 
teouca  k,  t,  p,  in  the  stem-eyllablc  pass  into  the  nicdials  ff, 
rf,  v  (or  J),  if  the  slem-syllable  ia  closed  by  the  addition  of  a 
consonant,  aud  the  originally  douhlcd  tenuea  are  Himplitied; 
thus:  Finn,  akka  'woman,'  elativeffA'n«/ii;  he.pp.Jokka  'river,* 
6tem  j'oka,  clative  j'otjast ;  Finn,  atom  ktite,  genitive  kdden^ 
Norweg.-Lapp.  gifttn^  genitive  gie<ia{tt) ;  Swod.-Lapp.  Xa/ff, 
genitive  kiUinit.  This  law  has  undergone  later  modiHcationa 
in  the  different  languages,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
any  language  should  have  taken  so  peculiar  a  sound-change 
from  another.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  this  phenomenon 
originally  characterized  the  Fiuno-Ugnau  parent  language,  it 
is  still  the  two  above-named  languages  which,  in  contrast 
to  the  rest,  agree  in  faithfully  preserving  it,  a  circumstance 
which,  taken  together  with  other  phenomena  of  a  like 
character,  point  to  a  speciiU  historical  development. 

"The  second  phonetic  ugroement  betwt.'eu  Lapp  and  Finn 
(which  is  also  found  in  Livuniau)  is  the  gradation  of 
the  vowel  of  the  root,  corresponding  to  the  gunation  in  the 
Indo-Euro^}can  languages.  The  simple  a,  o,  u  (or  rather 
a,  6,  it),  are  changed  into  no,  dialectically  mo,  ue,  on  (or  iio}, 
and  I  in  ie,  thus : 

Finn,  laia   fbh=Norweff.-Lapp.  yaofft;  Sw.-Lapp.  huh 
„      gormi  fiji{ffr=     „       „        swurm ;  Utsj.    „      auorhttta 
„       tote    trut'^  „        „        tiuut ;     Sw.-Lapp.  fuoifa 

„       amle    entruU ;    Liv.    «M/'=Narwcg.-Lftpp.    eoalU;    Sv.- 

Lapp.  ct>lU :  Knar,  roalt ;  Eraa.-Mord.  s'ula 
„      lielAh  to  know;    Liv. /iWo^Xorweg.-Lapp.  (f^fM;  Sw.- 
Lapp.  UUt :  Syrynii.  ttida. 

'*This  peculiarity  is  often  found  in  Ostyok-VoguL 

"  Among  the  suffixes  for  forming  nouns  are  soverol  common 

to  the  Lapp  and  Finn,  while  they  occur  only  partially  in 

Mordvin.     Sach  are : 

N.  Lapp,  nwfta,  Sw.  Lapp.  ri(<=Fiim.  ut*,  Qt«,  for  sbetrsct 
noana: 
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N.  uud  Sw.  Lapp,   fi,  tr=Finii.  o,  6,  and  «,  fi,  for  nouns  o2 

action ; 
,,  „  09,  w<=;Vepji.  one,  uw,  Ksth.  ««■,  Finn.  Oih*, 

i/iiW,  for  BoiuiB  of  action ; 
„  „  /lU^Finn.  has,  mljectiTal  suffixes; 

„  ,,  /a«=Pinn.  kiM  and  Uiw,  both   usual  for 

adjectives ; 
„  „  mef//OM=Finn.  mattoma,  for  QOmina  caritiTn ; 

„  „  an  =  Finn,  itnf,  Mord.  »w,  for  nom.  iofttni- 

monti; 
„  ,,  j'a,  (t,  i.sFinn.ya,  Mord.  »',  for  nom.fliTPnti*. 

,y  „  MMj{::^Fmn.  ffii/jtw,  for  verhal  subntantives. 

"  More  tliaa  twenty  similar  Buffiscs  can  be  brought 
forward. 

"  Bcsidefi  the  ordinary  accusative,  tlie  Finnisli  languagCB  i 
the  Baltic  have  a  prirtitivc,  which  is  used  to  denote 
partial  or  indefinite  object.  In  the  two  principal  dialecta 
of  Lapp,  Norwogiuu,  and  Swedish,  the  present  accusative 
plural  agrees  in  form  with  the  Finn  partitive  plural : 
Lapp,  id,  t7=yiuu.  Ua ;  bnt  in  the  singular  only  one  form 
IS  used^  which  agrees  with  the  Finn  case  fur  the  whole 
object.  Formerly,  however,  the  Lopp,  too,  had  both 
cas(^8,  as  is  proved  by  an  old  book  of  prayers  of  tbo  year 
IGGlt,  and  tbat,  too,  in  the  most  perfect  formal  agreement 
with  the  Finn  ;  Lapp  jiartttive  sing.  rf=Vep8.  Kath.  d, 
Finn,  fa  \  while  for  the  totiil  objective  cose  is  in  Lapp  tbe 
termination  m=Tsherera.  m,  Finn,  n,  for  older  m.  In  the 
more  distant  languages  wo  find  no  trace  of  this  double 
formation,  which  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  forms  of  a  lauguagc,  and  tbu^  binds  the  Lapp  to 
the  Finn  as  closely  as  possible. 

"  The  conjugation  lias,  in  Lapp,  two  charact«nstica 
for  moods  that  are  not  used  in  Finn;  on  the  other  hand, 
three  otlterB  (potential  in  Isi,  imperative-operative  in  ka  and 
/io,  iutinilivG  in  ia)  which  belong  excluaively  to  I^app  and 
Finn-Esth-Livonian.  The  formation,  however^  of  the 
negative  conjugation  agrees  with  the  Finn  with  peculiar  close- 
ness, so  that  in  this  respect  even  the  Livouian  and  Esthonian 
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are  more  remoto.  Am  is  well  known  in  ih©  Permian,  the 
Mordna-Tabcremiss,  and  Ibe  Finn  lunguagsB,  the  negation 
of  a  aentonco  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  personal 
terminatjuuB  are  attached  to  the  negative  word,  and  the 
verbal  root  ib  leh  wilbouC  tcrminatiou.  The  Livoniuns  and 
the  Esthoniana  have,  however,  already  obscured  this  rule,  80 
that  the  former  now  distiugiiiiili  oiilr  two  forma  {itb,  iid), 
while  the  Esthonians  have  only  one  (ri).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lapp  forms  of  the  negative  verbs:  (1)  im,  (2)  iX,  f3)i; 
plural  (1)  dp,  (2)  utfef,  (3j  di :  follow  with  fidelity  the  Finn 
sing,  en,  et,  ci ;  plural  envm,  ettc,  ettxil.  AVe  must  not 
here  be  too  much  surpnsed  at  the  fact  that  the  I^app  is 
the  only  Fiuuo-Ugriau  languuge  iu  Kurope  which  has  relaiued 
the  dual  in  the  personal  pronounts  and  consequently  in  the 
verbal  inflexions  ulao.  This  agrees  with  the  general  antique 
8ta.mp  which  the  Lapp  has,  in  many  respects,  better 
preserved  than  it«  cognates.  W©  must  go  beyond  the  Ural 
to  find  like  features  iu  the  Ostyak-Vogul  lauguagea. 

*'  The  personal  pronoun  itself  has  in  like  manner  stopped 
at  the  same  older  stage,  aa  in  Mordvin  and  Syryanian- 
Votyak.  From  the  ground-form — Oatyak  ma,  Suraoyed 
ninn  (T)— has  boon  developed  the  Mordvin,  Tjapp,  Syrj'ani 
tiioti,  white  the  Baltic  Finns  say  mind.  In  the  reflexive 
pronoun,  the  relative  and  others,  the  Lapp  again  spproachce 
the  Finn  more  elouely,  and  in  the  purlieles,  jrastpositioas, 
and  adverbs,  formed  from  the  cases  of  pronouns  and  nouns, 
it  shows  an  agreement  amounting  to  dialectal  identity. 

"  The  numerals  agree,  it  is  true,  with  those  of  the  Finn, 
but  in  this  it  is  followed  by  the  Mordvin-Tsheremisa,  whilst 
on  the  other  liund  the  Ostyak-VoguI-ilugyur  and  the  Sy- 
ryoni-Yotyak  diverge  from  one  another  as  two  separato 
groups  in  their  names  for  eight  and  nine.  For  ten  the 
Syryan-Yotyuk  languages  and  the  Magyar  have  borrowed 
from  the  Indo-Oermans  the  exi)re9sion  das,  tix;  tho  Lapp 
uses  the  same  word  aa  the  Vogul,  in  this  point  differing 
from  the  Finnish. 

"The  whole  vocabulary  of  the  Lapp  dinlects  is  not  yet 
completely   compared    with   the    Finn.      Single   collections 
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■eem  to  lead  to  tho  conclusion  that  at  least  one-half  of 
tho  words  is  connected  with  roots  stiU  used  in  Finn.  A 
rcapecUble  proportion  of  these  words  belong  only  to  the 
Lapp- Finn. 

*'  From  what  has  been  said  about  the  specific  poculiaritie* 
of  the  Finno-Lapp,  their  great  importance  as  proving  the 
close  relalionship  of  the  two  languages  is  sufficiently  plain. 
I  say  languages,  for  we  must  not  concludo  from  their 
similarity  the  kinship  of  the  respective  peoples.  As  ia  well 
known,  the  Finns  physically  dilFer  very  considerably  from 
tho  Lapps,  and  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  made  quite 
clear  whether  we  should  suppose  a  physical  degeneration  of 
the  latter  owing  to  their  mode  of  life,  full  of  toil  and  pri- 
Tations, — or  are  to  suppose  a  mixture  of  various  slocks  to 
have  taken  place.  In  the  present  stage  of  Fumo-Vgrian 
research  we  cannot  decide  this  question  on  linguistic  grounds. 
The  heterogeueoua  elementi*  which  ore  found  in  I^app  are 
connected  partly  with  the  Ostyuk-Vogul,  partly  with  the 
Samoyed,  and  must  therefore  be  considered,  to  aome  ex- 
tent, OS  derived  from  the  Finno-Ugrian  parent-language, 
to  some  extent  from  the  more  remote  period  of  the  AltAio 
linguistic  unity.  But  whether  these  peculinritica  were  & 
cummou  inheritjiTice  of  the  as  yet  uudivided  West  Finnish 
tribe,  or  whether  stocks  more  remote,  linguistically  speaking, 
from  the  Finn  have  been  taken  up  into  the  same,  must  be 
determined  at  some  future  time.  So  much  is,  in  my  opinion, 
certain,  that  Finns,  Vi^pses,  Ksthonians.  Livonions,  and 
Lapps  dwelt  together  as  a  united  people  in  Inner  Russia  fur  a 
considerablo  length  of  time.  The  Mordvins  and  Tahere- 
miasions  bad  separated  themselves  earlier  as  a  branch  from 
tho  common  stock.  In  this  period,  about  tho  first  centory 
of  our  era,  a  number  of  loan-words  were  taken  up  from  the 
neighbouring  Germanic  languages,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
common  both  in  Lapp  and  in  Finn." 
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"  In  the  Annual  Hoports  of  previous  years  notice  has 
been,  taken  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Penin- 
sula, Indinn  Archipelago,  Japan,  China,  and  Polynesia. 
With  a  view  of  cxbausting^  the  '  Extreme  Orient,'  I  have 
thrown  together  all  that  is  published  of  the  language  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula,  tbat  unknown  and  debateable  land, 
which  lies,  as  it  were,  betwixt  China  and  Japan,  connected 
with  both,  but  on  bod  terms  with,  and  independent  of,  both. 
I  have  been  fortunately  placed  in  communication  with  Mr. 
W.  Q,  Aston,  the  distinguished  Japanese  scholar,  who 
published  lust  year  in  tlie  Japan  Mnil  the  be^t  account 
hitherto  available  of  the  Koreau  language.  I  have  also 
oonsnltcd  the  writings  of  M.  L^on  do  Rosny  of  Paris,  and 
looked  to  the  right  and  left  for  any  other  source  of  original 
information.  Tho  subject  was  lightly  touctied  upon  by 
Professor  Vassilief  at  the  Oriental  Congress  of  St.  Peter»» 
burgh,  1876. 

"Mr.  Aston  supplies  the  following  Bibliography  : — 

"I.    *  Sankoku  Tsuran  Tosetsu,*  translated  by  IClaprotfa, 

"2.  'Thousand-Character  Classic/  with  Korean  version. 
Siebold,  1833. 

"  3.  '  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Chinese,  Korean,  and 
Japanese.*     Aledhurst,  1835. 

"4.  '  Chinese- Korean  Vocabulary,'  with  German  version. 
Siebold,  1838. 

"  6.  *  Histoiro  do  I'Eglise  de  Koree.'     Dallet,  1874. 

"6.  *  Korean  Primer,'    Eoss,  Newchwang,  1877. 

"To  which  I  may  add, — 

**7.  'Articles  in  the  Journal  of  Soci^l^  AsiatiquOj'  M, 
L^on  do  Kosny,  6th  series,  vol.  lit.  and  vol.  viii. 

"  8.  *  Russo-Korean  Vocabulary.'     Pontzlllo. 

^'9.  *  Cliinese-Corean  and  Corcan-Frcnch  Vocabulary.' 
Callery. 

"10.  'Vocabularv  Japanese- Aino-Corean.'  MetchnikofiT, 
1877. 
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"It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Koreans  have  a  real  alphabet 
called  *  onraun/  with  fourteen  conaonanta  and  eleveo  vowels, 
writton,  either  in  nn  ordinary  or  cursive  form,  from  the  lop 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  syllable  by  syllable.  It  had  bco-n 
stated  by  lUmnsat,  that  the  Korean  alphabet  was  identical 
with  the  New-chih  and  KItnn  characters  of  the  Chinese; 
but  Mr,  AVylie  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  correct.  M'e 
have  yet  to  learn  how  the  Koreans  acquired  their  alphabet, 
whether  from  the  Tibetan  or  Mongolian,  or  from  other 
sources.  The  vocabiilaiy,  like  that  of  the  Japanese  and 
Annamit«,  is  heavily  laden  with  Chinese  loan-words,  bat 
these  words  undergo  a  considerable  change  of  pronunciation, 
and  form,  and  have  to  submit  to  the  grammatical  processes 
of  the  Agglutinative  method,  for  to  that  order  the  language 
belongs.  The  higher  classes  use  the  Chinese  language  for 
writing  and  social  intercourse:  all  laws,  and  books  of  Bcience, 
are  written  in  that  language,  but  the  pronunciation  is  n 
different,  that  it  is  unintelligible  to  residents  of  China 
proper. 

"After  ellminatiug  Chinese  loan-words,  the  Korean  language 
is  found  to  be  totally  distinct  from  Chinese.  As  a  nation, 
they  have  kept  themselves  vorj-  much  apart,  and  have  held 
communication  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  alone.  There 
may  have  been  at  some  period  an  extensive  native  literature, 
but  it  is  now  represented  by  a  few  poems,  romances,  and 
nursery  tales,  and  in  later  days  by  a  number  of  works 
composed  by  Christian  missionaries,  who  have  here,  as  clae> 
where,  encouraged  vernacular  literature. 

"  Klaproth  is  the  first  scholar,  whoee  contributiona  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  language  are  worthy  of  notice.  A  still 
more  substantial  addition  was  made  by  Siebold.  He  published 
first  a  vocabulary  picked  up  from  Koreans  shipwrecked  at 
Nagasaki  in  Japan  ;  then  the  work  cited  in  the  commeooe- 
ment  of  this  notice,  and,  in  1838,  the  Lniko,  a  Chinese  work, 
giving  the  Korean  words  at  the  side  of  the  Chinese  charactcrSi 
without  any  attempt  at  grammatical  construction.  Med- 
hurst  published  his  dictionary  in  1835,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Korean  students  of  Japanese,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
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usual  syatcm  of  classes,  or  caiegoncfl,  and  giving,  Ist,  the 
Chinese  character ;  2nd,  the  Japanese  sound  of  the  Chinese 
character  expressed  in  Korean  letters ;  3rd,  the  Korean  word 
followed  by  the  Korean  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese 
character,  and,  lastly,  the  Japanese  word,  all  exprefwed  in  the 
Korean  alphabetical  character.  An  Knglish  version  is  added, 
and,  as  it  contains  about  four  thousand  words,  it  is  a  most 
useful  work.  The  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  had  prepared 
a  grammar  and  dictionary,  but  it  pertshod,  while  in  manu- 
script, in  a  fire,  and  they  were  expelled  in  18GG  from  the 
kingdom.  M.  Ballet,  in  1874,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
history  of  this  Mission,  published  a  short  but  valuable 
Grammatical  Sketch,  compiled  from  materials  furnished  by 
the  Missionaries,  and  this  is  the  only  Korean  Grammar 
extant,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent,  and  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  student  of  Korean.  Tho  Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission,  has  since  published  a  small 
volume  of  Dialogues  on  ordinary  subjects,  which  is  valuable, 
OS  being  the  only  publication  which  gives  grummatioally 
constructed  sentences.  Nothing  bad  previously  existed, 
except  a  bald  vocabulary,  and  Grammalicol  Notes.  Mr. 
Rosa  has  therefore  extended  the  means  of  liiirniug  Korean 
very  considerably,  as  tho  interior  structure  of  the  langoi^ 
ia,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  by  him. 

"  Mr.  Ross's  system  of  transliteration  Is  approved  by  Mr. 
Aston,  with  one  exception.  He  gives  y  and  J:  as  tho  values 
of  the  two  gutlurab,  d  and  t  of  tho  dentals,  and  b  aadp  of 
the  labials,  but  other  scholars  maintain,  that  there  are  no 
such  Korean  Hounds  as  r/,  il  and  It,  and  they  Hubutitute  A;  hh ; 
t,  th  ;  p,  ph.  A  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  latter  view  ia 
that,  when  the  Koreans  write  words  of  other  languages,  in 
which  the  letters  g,  tl,  h,  occur,  they  have  recourse  to  signs, 
never  used  for  any  Korean  word,  such  as  a  combination  of 
m  and  jn  for  b. 

"  The  Manuals,  compiled  by  the  Japanese  College  of  Inter- 
preters at  Fu&ankai,  present  many  advantages,  but  unluckily 
they  have  never  been  printed ;  they  contain  phrases, 
dialogues,  and  sentences,  illtistrating  the  words  of  a  Cbinoso 
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Categorical  Dictionor)-.  The  relationship  of  Japanese  to 
Korean  is  bo  close,  that  the  Japanese  interlinear  traDsIation 
corres^ond-s,  not  only  word  for  word,  but  particle  for  partible, 
with  the  Korean  original,  which  is  rendered  more  atriking 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  order  of  constructioa  of  the 
two  lunguages  is  almost  precisely  identical,  and  the  Japanese 
version  thus  discloses  the  minutest  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  Korean.  Mr.  Mayers'  untimely  death  has  destroyed  all 
hope  of  the  publication  of  his  intended  Korean  Grammar, 
and  the  materials  left  by  him  are  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to 
be  utilized  by  others. 

"  Mr.  Aston  remarks,  that  the  Korean  language  unmiatake- 
ably  belongs  to  the  Agglutinative  order,  but  it  is  uot  obvious 
to  which  of  the  families  that  adopt  that  method,  it  belongs, 
for  later  investigations  have  brought  to  light  the  existence 
of  several,  and  the  use  of  the  terra  Turanian  must  be  aban- 
doned. In  its  grammatical  construction  it  exhibits  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Japanese.  There  are  also  points  of  phonetic 
resemblance,  such  as  the  refusal  of  the  Korean  to  allow  the 
letters  /or  r  to  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  the 
UM  of  honorific  auxiliary  verbs  and  particles.  Points  of 
difference  are  also  noted  by  Mr.  Aston.  In  Korean  the 
vowel  of  one  syllable  exercises  a  modifving  influence  on  tho 
Towel  of  the  preceding  syllabic  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
Japanese.  Indeed,  the  vowels  are  a  great  difficulty  to  the 
student,  as  Ihey  ere  not  only  freely  modified  for  gram- 
niatical  reaeouB,  but  even  the  same  word  is  not  unfreqnently 
spelt  indiscriniinalely  with  diilereui  vowels.  It  is  true,  that 
the  Korean  alphabet  is  in  itself  much  more  simple  and 
consistent  than  the  Japanese  syllabary,  hut  the  spelling'  is  in 
a  state  of  confusion,  which  ia  a  sad  contrast  to  the  regularity 
of  Japanese,  and  forms  a  very  serious  obBlucle  to  progress  in 
the  language.  The  rnle,  that  every  syllable  must  end  in  a 
vowel,  is  not  observed  in  Korean. 

"Resemblances  between  Korean  and  Japanese  vords 
by  no  means  uiifrequcut,  but  no  complete  survey  has  aa 
been  made  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  former  language.    Ia 
some  cases  a  regular  law  of  letter-change  seems  traceable. 
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Hr.  Aston  supplies  the  following  among  otlior  instances. 
That  the  Korean  final  r  or  /  corresponds  to  the  Japanese  t* 
or  ((s  is  confirmed  by  finding,  that  this  is  indubitably  the  ease 
in  words  taken  from  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese  k  or  / 
corresponds  to  the  Korean  p.  Tho  moat  convincing  resem- 
blances are  those,  which  occur  between  pronouns,  particles, 
and  grammatical  terminations  in  the  two  languages.  AVith 
the  means  of  grammatical  analysis  of  Korean  at  present 
available,  it  is  difficult  to  institute  satisfactory  comparisons 
of  these  elements  of  the  two  languages,  and  nothing  can  be 
doDO  until  we  have  a  scientific  grammar,  which  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Mayers  has  now  deferred  sine  die. 

"  Tbe  noun  is  described  as  having  nine  cases,  and  there  are 
no  adjectives  properly  so  called,  their  functions  being  supplied 
by  the  noun  and  verb.  The  verb  has  a  simple  ufErmative 
form,  a  conditional,  an  interrogatory,  an  honorific,  a  causative, 
and  several  others,  but  it  marks  no  disLinction  of  number  or 
person. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  langun^s  upon  which  further  light 
must  be  thrown  by  the  next  generation  of  scholars.  The 
time  may  come,  when  there  will  be  a  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Agplutinntive  Languages  of  the  Extreme  Orient.  Wo 
commend  tho  subject  to  Mr.  Aston." 


In  closing,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  how 
greatly  wo  are  obliged  to  tho  distinguished  scholars  who 
have  supplied  the  foregoing  Reports  for  this  Address,  and 
thereby  acquainted  us  with  the  results  of  their  work  in 
branches  of  philology  which  would  not  otherwise  come 
directly  imdcr  our  notice.  In  Great  Britain,  tho  induce- 
ments and  original  resources  are  alike  wanting  to  eucourage 
any  one  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  such  languages 
as  Finnish,  or  the  various  idioms  of  the  CaucasuH.  All  the 
more  is  it  important  that  we  should,  from  time  to  time,  bo 
brought  face  to  face  with  their  linguistic  phenomena,  to  help 
us  to  rise  beyond  what  is,  after  all,  the  one-sided  character  of 
Arj-an  speech- formation,  and  to  reab'ze  how  multiform  and 
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T&ned  are  tbc  modes  by  which  human  thought  findB  verbal 
utterance.  I  was  especially  struck,  in  reading  the  account  of 
the  Caucasian  languages,  with  the  statement  that  in  aome  of 
these  the  accusative  ca^e  has  no  existence,  and  that  they  di»- 
penae  without  diQicuHy  with  what,  to  the  Aryan  conceptioQ 
of  speech,  seems  an  essential  of  thought.  Yet,  a  little  re- 
flection enables  ub  to  see  that  the  distinction  of  subject  and 
object  is  only  one  of  the  vays  in  which  the  passing  of  ao 
action  from  the  originator  to  the  receiver  may  be  expressed. 
What  is  essential  is,  that,  in  some  way,  the  three  things 
shall  be  named,  viz.  : 

Name  of  Kamo  of  Name  of 

Source  or  originator,      Destination  or  rocoircr,       the  Action; 

and  that  by  some  means,  whether  by  the  use  of  relational 
words  ("  particlea ")  separate  or  combiuedf  by  a  formal 
"  agreement,"  that  is,  vtiituai  tv/ercnce,  between  the  action 
namnl  and  one  of  the  other  names,  or  by  a  conventional 
order  of  the  three,  we  are  given  to  understand  which  w 
the  source  and  which  the  destination.  In  such  a  aentanoe 
as  tfie  men  puah  ihe  sfone,  the  only  things  essential  are  that 
we  name  //»■  men,  the  stone^  and  tite  ptiahiHfft  and  indicate 
by  some  means  the 

Scurcs,  Dnfination,  Action  Kcerted, 

Tliu  men ;  The  stone ;  Pushing. 

The  fullest  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  put  the  soured 
or  originator  in  the  materially-originative  or  "Instrumental" 
case,  and  the  receiver  in  the  "  Accusative"  or  caae  of  deeti* 
nation,  thus: 

/Vow  men,  atoao-tcard,  a  pushing  1  _ 

or  Stone-wflfrf  Jivm  men  a  punhing ! 

or  A  pushing  sione-ward  from  men  \ 

or  in  any  other  order  whatever^  the  relative  position  being 
absolutely  inimateriaL  But  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  both  the  source  and  destination  should  be 
formally  shown ;  if  this  be  d(me  with  either,  the  character 
of  the  other  will  bo  known  by  inference.  It  is  evident  also 
that  the  puahitig  is  predicated  or  asserted  as  much  of  iba 
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ihne  as  of  Uie  men,  it  is  an  aeseiied  or  dynamic  attribute 
of  the  aciiou  of  the  one,  of  the  staU  of  the  other.  It  may 
thus  be  referred  to  and  made  to  "  ag-ree  "  with  either.  In 
the  Aryan  languages  it  is  viewed  in  the  former  relation,  and 
the  action-name  or  verb,  viewed  as  an  attribute  or  oha- 
racferistic  of  its  source  or  originator,  has  had  its  ownership 
marked  by  the  oppending  to  it  of  the  corroapoadiug  pronouu. 
This  agreement  now  serving  to  indicate  the  source  of  the 
action,  the  "particle  "  which  originally  marked  this  ceases 
to  bo  of  any  practical  moment,  and  may  either  be  dropped 
altogether,  or  survive  as  a  mere  inflexion  of  the  subject,  so 
that  we  have  left  in  later  stages  of  language 

Homines  wxu-w  urge-»^ 

Men  ^XoiiQ-ward  a-pushiug>  'they, 

the  order  being  still  of  no  importance.  It  is  a  later  applica- 
tion of  economy  uf  effort  to  dismiss  tho  formal  signs  entirely, 
and  indicate,  by  order  alone,  the  relation  betweea  tlio  three 
ideas,  as  in  the  English 

(the)  Meu  push  (the)  atone, 

where  wo  have  neither  formal  expression  uf  the  destination 
{-irtirrf),  nor  formal  agreement  of  verb  and  subject.  The 
order  is  of  course  quite  conventional ;  it  might  as  well  have 
been  a8  in  the  French  pronouns. 

Men  stone  push, 

or,  as  in  Hebrew, 

Piifih  men  stone, 

provided  that  habit  had  familiarized  iia  with  what  the  order 
ii^xijjcd.  It  is  however  perhaps  natural,  that,  in  llius  re- 
ducing the  sentence  to  the  bare  names  of  the  three  things 
concerned,  the  tuen^  the  stotie^  the  pmh,  these  should  be 
named  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  logically  connected,  aa 
touree,  action,  fkstinaiioH ;  mrn  punh  stone. 

This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  such  an  idea  in 
the  Aryan  languages ;  as  is  still  the  case  with  many  lan- 
guages of  the  earth,  they  bad  originally  no  other.  But  by 
various  paths,  all  of  them  attained  at  length  to  another  mode  of 
expressing  the  idea,  whereby  the  action  is  viewed  as  a  property 
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of  its  deelination  or  receiver,  and  accordingly  shows  this  by 
*'  agreement "  with  it.    Thus  the  hypothetical  primitive  form 

fhrni  men  BtonC'ieard  a  pushing, 

or  Btone-icard  from  men  a  pushing, 

bocomes  by  dropping  the  sign  of  deslination,  or  what  ia  the 
same,  ceasing  to  view  it  aa  such,'  and  by  "  agreement "  of 
the  verb  with  it, 

Siixu-wi,  ab  homini'  hut,  urgo-i-nr 

Stone  ^-mea,  a-pushing- -i7/ 

or  A-pushiug-  -it,     stone,  ^y-men! 

or,  as  we  say  in  English, 

The  stone  (is)  B>pnshing  hy  the  men, 

or,  with  a  modifii^d  form  of  the  verb  to  distinguish  ooa- 
Teniently  its  aspect  as  an  attribute  of  state,  from  that  of  an 
attribute  of  action. 

The  BtoDe  is  pnsh^J  by  the  men. 

It  is  evident  that  this  expresaes  the  thought  just  as  lklth> 
fully  and  completely  as 

The  men  ore  pushing  the  stone, 

and  that,  instead  of  being  the  less  common  and  subsidiary, 
it  might  have  been  the  ordinary,  or  only,  way  of  expressing 
it.  In  English  wo  find  it  practicallj'  very  convenient  to  use 
this  form  when  we  either  cannot,  do  not  want,  or  are  sol 
wonted,  to  name  the  subject  of  the  action,  as 
French  is  spoken  here, 

instead  of 

Somebody  speaks  French  here ; 

or  wben  wo  want  to  emphasize  the  object  by  way  of 
tinetion,  as 

The  other  "  Holy  Family  *'         was  pointed         by  Raphael, 

instead  of 

Baphael  painted  the  other  "  Holy  Family," 

*  Tht  m9  of  the  Accufadr«  for  tlio  Narniiiitivo,  originally  waatiiifF  ia  omIv 
iMona,  u  probably  cohcigc it'll  with  Uie  ■pjieanini^o  of  tli^  jMuaJvff  ^a\e»  la  Ai 
Tn-b.  Thp  Nput«r  was  no  dnuht  orit^nally  restricted  to  the  UNtnei  of  iboM  imt 
objecb,  which  seemed  lo  hnve  do  power  of  ori^uating  tction,  and  whkh  eoiU 
only  be  tliouglit  aud  Miokni  of  a»  its  rvcipicnU  or  dcstiDit)Oo,ao  that  their 
woold  occur  wily  in  the  object  cow. 
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In  these  examplcB  we  have  a  distinctly  "passive"  form  of 
the  verb;  that  this  was  quite  unnecessary  is  seen  by  auoh. 
occasional  pb rases  as 

Serviw  vnpulot  a  domino 

or  Warwick  foil  by  the  sword. 

There  might  have  been  verbs  expressing  by  their  simple 
("active")  form,  the  reception  of  every  action  as  well  as 
that  of  beatitiff,  the  suffering  of  every  action  as  well  as  that 
of  slaying. 

We  need  not  therefore  wonder  if  languages  exist  which. 
take  this  passive  or  ruther  neuter  cunstruclion  of  the  aentcnce 
as  their  ordinary  or  only  one.  Such  languages  clearly  can 
need  no  accusative  case  ;  the  source  of  the  action  will  appear, 
in  an  intransitive  act,  in  the  nominative ;  in  a  trausitive  act 
the  recipient  or  destination  will  be  in  the  nominative,  and  the 
source  or  originator  in  the  instrumental.  That  this  relation 
of  the  instrumental  to  the  nominative  as  a  kind  of  secondary 
subject  was  apparent  to  the  Indian  grammarians  is,  T  think, 
apparent  from  the  order  of  the  cases,  KomuiaiivCt  Aocmatipe, 
Jmtntmenial,  Dniive,  as  if  they  had  said  primary  subject, 
primary  objei-.t,  secondary  suhject,  secondary  object,  before 
passing  ou  to  the  more  adverbial  and  adjectival  cases. 

Buch  is  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  rise  in  the  mind 
from  the  glimpses  into  these  out-lying  ticlds  of  philological 
research  afforded  us  by  these  reports  ;  there  are  many  other 
points  on  which  one  might  similarly  moralize,  but  I  feel 
that  I  ought  rather  to  apologize  for  yielding  to  the  tcmpta* 
tion  of  bringing  them  before  you  at  this  point  of  my  Address, 
when  my  real  duty  was  to  thank  you  at  once  for  the  honour 
which  you  did  me  a  year  ago  in  electing  me  to  be  your 
President,  and  the  kindness  and  forbearance  which  you  have 
uniformly  extended  to  me  in  my  endeavours  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office. 
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(Aj  the  precediog  Address  Aeah  m>  Urfjely  with  the  Die- 
tionary,  it  seems  only  fair  to  flhow  bow  the  DictioDarj'  deals  with 
"Aui>RE.-^,"  of  which  the  following  is  the  proposed  treatmenl; 
so  fur  as  the  materiula  in  hand  allow.  To  suit  these  pagos, 
columns  have  had  to  be  reduced  about  one-third  in  width.) 


ADDES88  (a-dm')  v.  aUo  4  5 
AdiiiM(e)  [jul.  (14th  c.)  Pr.  adrtsi-tr^ 
older  admrer,  adrecer,  adrecitr  « 
in«UK  1  droit ;    t   J  to  +  draser,  O. 

dirKtum^  right,  stnighl,  direct  ;  see 
I>liE».  for  chafttc  of  a-  to  W-  in 
15th  c.  Ft.  (where  11  wa»  nibscq.  aban- 
donci)).  and  in  Eng.  (where  rvUtincd), 
fee  Ao-  Z.J 

/Vr'«.  tig,  !o  slratghlen  :  —  I .  to 
make  Bnytbrag  »lnight  ;  then.  In  put 
ditofs  'straight'  or  right;  to  put  in 
order ;  to  orUrf,  prepare ;  to  array, 
clothe.  IL  tonukcMraight  ihertfrtfjror 
Anything,  to  dirvcr,  10  dtspxtcb  ;  to  direct 

■  teller,  direct  one'!>  speech  or  oneself  to, 
speak  to,  III.  to  direct  nneftelf  with 
preparatioa  to  a  task,  to  appty  oneself. 

L  To  make  (a  thing)  straight  or 
righL     Moklly  Oht. 

1,  trant.  To  itraigttlen  up,  to  erect ; 
to  raiM,  to  fct  up.  rtjl.  To  raise  one- 
self, to  &tAod  eject,  /tf,  anii_^^.     Obi. 

t.  IITS-  lUBBOUIt,  Brmtr,yy.  17),  How  h« 
•a  luriiyi]'  AddrtwafI  k^m  acame  lluim  all. 

■  iSj.  CAxrnit,  OaiiUm  l.tgttuU,  fa.  lanvli. 
rol.  I,  T1}0  Sni  Axy  that  be  wai  vauheo 
and  tun^fd  b«  addrMtld  bra  ri|lit  oa  la  tli« 
banjra.  i6jo.  Shii-ioh,  Dut  QutxtUf  111. 1. 
I.  ti6,  Ho  af««^,  rnitttininy  tmadud  in  tlie 
taidtl  of  the  aray,  tikr  unlu  a  Tatknli  Bow, 
wiiboal  betax  able  to  addrna  kimself. 

Sk  To  put  ((Iiire>)  "  straight,"  or 
"to  rights,"  to  Ml  in  order  :  lo  order, 
arrange,  or  array  (a  body  of  troops,  ric.]. 
Oh.,  but  cf.  DtKSS. 

t];S,  Kaanoi-n,  linKr,  liv.  afij.  Hi*  mra 
adrr-Mtl  hv  tliaai«  a)[ane.  ijvi.  Loau  Baa- 
naas,  Frn»t»r1,  I.  ii.  1,  [He]  acb.vHrd 
nuw*  periUroa  armiun*.  ma  iIvuit*  rn^l 
iMulta  aiUirawd.  tfoi.  HoLt_A.ii>,  PUm/, 
I.  <t!t,  r>ii  lo  iboir  *hifu.  aad  fotccil  fat  to 
addrtaMi  ilKniHiliMt,  and  raa(a  a  naaall 
ImIIbII  in  oriiar. 

1*.  To  right  what  b  wrong ;  to  rc- 
draa  (wroogt),  reiorm  (abntet).     Oit. 
ISIS-  Loan  Haaxaia,  FwviumH,  II.  lau. 


[Uxn.t  ajl.  I  ny  not  lUs  to  yvu,    . 
f«  tbaue  tddrnw  «/  aiaagi  .  .  .  tqr .  , 
ye  iaa7«  bo  addreaaMl  of  aO  jnaar  coaiplayai 
S,  trams.  Toofderor  anange  fix  aar^ 

?jrpo9c:  to  prepare,  make  ready.    RhI, 
o  prepare  onesetf.    (Const.  Ml/.  *''^^Ita 
orwtth/o,  ifMOvy^')    £M<.»  bat  MB  ulj 
/wyro. 

114}-  Oowaa^  Cm/,  v.  «mi.  TVi  lord 
Room  it  aain«  \f^.  tn^k]  Aad  ih«r«paa  ki  _ 

balb  adrvMML  1  iM.  CJJrTOM,  P»*»a  ^•d  i^^\ 
40.  Ecbe  ilet)«rtcd  fro  ntbat  far  ta&«Ma  aarlM 
tbysfr*  aa  to  ibMa  ihaU  1>b  iMnnary^ 
!(•?*•  Ch«i>w*ji,  //td,f.  T,  jjcs  Aad  H«k, 
iho  pr<>orcd*  "P  addteai  b«r  clkariot.  stfji. 
lUu.  //^ri/  T'lft.  uj.  TboM  <A  tCadia 
addnatnl  Ebvii  ran(«c  (or  a  pnMot  Jahaci* 
i6fi4.  lUvvaa,  /'/V-  A«r>  !)•  »>>  He  ad- 
dmaedhtniiel(WKaa««rU>e  Kin-f 

>a.  (im/A  r^  /rvM.  mfpratrd),  Tt| 
prepaiT.     CMu. 

151J.  Cy.Dov«tA*.yS*.'Vl.iv.a.S$k3U 
coiBBun4weat  Raea  atUtoaia  porMram  h 
coatinMit.    e.  ito}.  Saaaa.  TV.  amd  Cr.  11 
iv.  M^i  L't  iw  addffaae  l«  tawl  on  iWtmiJ^ 
bcelei. 

4.  ^f/.  To  prepare  or  make  r^oily 
with  ihc/r<yvrarft>v,- 10  accoutre,  anay, 
apparel,  or  aitire,  for  any  special  pur- 
pose or  occasion  ;  r«  liUtr  ntagt,  tim/fy 
to  clothe.  (Conatr.  to  addra*  afentm 
in  ;  alv)  oi  eMkes  addressing  a  ff^am.) 
O^t.  but  >e«  the  cooimctcd  form  LtenaL 

tjoj.  Go«ia,  a>n/l.i7ti.  Aabr-barcoBtba 
baM  a<lrMM  la  raAM,  aa  tbo  wu  ta-tofa. 
r.  1415.  W»STotJK  s  Cmfykyt,  V5.  11.  A 
Tbaifp  lynK,  lliairr  tetptjrc,  aad  fbaia 
crmrara  ar  dcrolljr  bleal  Or  tbal  Bi>aa 
tbaiai  aa  addmi.  tjti.l.  <>■■■  Dot 
IV.  It.  |o  flic]  wcBijwIjiU  tb4imjnaH 
•ad  anviat,  .4nO  inio  (vlil  »iUnM,i^ 
(Mda  pojrat.  i^b^-Q.  Jawai.i..  (hjfnt»\_ 
dfotagy,  U9i  IvrLa  loninUaie  addr 
ber  mIw  Id  llaet  «rtMnrl|.  t6>tl,  HauJ" 
Cent.  Ub.  X1A.  So.  riuil  twuUr  whirb  ^NnM 
bn  addtfiaiH],  a  lit  Hnde  I'm-  tbiar  holy 
alul  flortnni  Buietliit.  167^,  Vt.  Qfaat*^ 
/f>T  ai»^  Ak-i**.  6).  A  Pilcrinik  wcvj  ' 
lit«]ei«  limb*  adtlroil  from  t^<l  (<>  li>ot. 

<*>.  To  put  on  (a  garment),  to 
(Also  with  OK.)     tVi.  or  Ank. 

iSij.  Gsr.  DovoLAs,  /ffw.  XI.  a.i.  Tar 
b]«  trif.  all  ten  ai  uay  c'''>d.  fuTI  bU 
addtcoTt    pn   bi«    wnd.    i*><,.    Hkiiwh 
Au«ar/nw,  ii>.  Si,  I  Imtb  adurcaw^a 
af  beavy  vail. 
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H.  To  direct 

1.  To  iTuiWeslrAight  the  course  or  aim 
of  (onychii^;) ;  to  direct ;  to  aim  (a 
inmil«}.  Obi.  except  as  a  tcchn.  phrase 
in  Goi/,  "lo  address  the  hall." 

tfBj.    CfcXTOM,  Gaidem  Ltgendt.  rriv.  j, 

addr««M  my  feet  to  bea«n.    1^10-41.   Sir  T. 


WvATr,  ft*!  U'Jh.  197.  Sinnonl  tti«ll  bto  tbr 
mn  udrcM.  ttei.  Siuk».  Twtlflk  N. 
\.  IV.  15,  Tli«refDre,  (d*^  youtb,  ulilrc«a  (br 


.  iter.  CVrwA,  Stite.  Afril,  404.  The 
t[aiolfttr]bcKinii»  •ilarcii"hi>b«l), 
uil«tl.  bo  eipecti  tbat  &■  a  inkltcr  t>f 


gsit  QBIo  bcT.  167ft.  Huiiiii',  W:i.  1513,  I'ari* 
...  To  him  tui  arrow  unpi-tcHv'ij  iA^na. 
\*A^.  .Mn.Tiix,  P.  L.  ii.  496,  .So  ipake  iHe 
BDHDyofmaiiklnil  aiul  CiwardtRvckdilrcttftil 
biiwar. "" 

■1  it  b  CAll«tl.  bo  eipecti 

coorM,    CTcryborfr    near    him    will    bscaiac 

dnmb  and  ntitiaofr*!. 

8.  To  direct  (aiiy  one)  lu  ^  (A*  a 
person  or  place],  to  send,  dispatch ;  to 
refer,  introduce.     Ohi. 

ti7j-  Caxtox.  JatcH,  If.  il,  I  pray  fowif 
ye  Vnuwe  an]'  la  Ibis  contre  tut  rut  inajr 
ptcM  fow  ta  aHrruoaie  to  tbem.  1577-47. 
Hni  iNMi,  Sf.  CAwvH.  II.  %<i^  Kinjc  Sdwsrd 
aditrpiieil  hii  oraton  into  Srotland.  t66o. 
EvKLYx,  i/fi*.  I.  w  (od.  lis;*.  I  a(Mr«**cd 
liim  to  Lurd  UordaunC.  tjifH-  BuRNrt, 
f>Iff>l  r/flH-i.  I.  (85  (cil.  >S<3).  Ho  WM 
lulilrRacrd  Ant,  in  tha  Karl  nf  Clarrndon. 

Sa.  rf/t.  To  direct  one'x  cour>>e,  lo 
make  one's  way  ;  to  bctatcc  oocKlf. 
t**r.  (Sec  in.) 

1477.  CAXTD.f,  ^sira.lf.mn,  Hp ii(!ilrrsii<l 
him  no  thai  pane  irtinrR  he  i^irr  ihe  b.-itiyrr 
royall.  ij7*.  W.  Lakhahiic,  P-'nimi.  Kent, 
137.  (<kI.  i8j4,i  Intu  lulie  vhclbcr  «-arde 
be  «<Uto««i><l  liimwlf  wiUi  all  opc-nle.  164;. 
Flillu,  /^.  Uiir,  II.  ili.  4b,  .Suili  ]>il|triiui 
aa  were  dupoMd  lo  reiam  addreueJ  taea- 
•■Ivu  for  tfaojr  coBQtry. 

S.  To  send  as  n  writirn  menage  [/« 
some  one) ;  to  write  [anything}  expTcssly 
that  it  may  teach  anii  hi:  reid  liy  mmK 
one;  to  destine,  inscrilw,  dedicate.  To 
aiidrtss  a  ItiUr  to  one,  to  write  and  send 
it  ;  in  modem  usage  also.  U<hit.,  la 
write  on  the  outride  the  name  and  r»t- 
dence  of  tlie  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 

i6j6.  Hi*i.BY.^><^fr('«/.  Kp.t>cdlc.,rHc] 
erer  wliht  if  tbM9  caiuiiiK  vore  poblUliviI, 
tbey  nifht  oaetjr  httr  aditmMH]  untn  ir>iir 
Lordihip,  lAji.  ^\a^»^^s,L^vi^ltkn•^.  I't,  H. 
xlriii.  liis,  For  ibe  A<l»ic«  U  adtlii'iiFd  (o 
the  Koverajra  onlv.  etc.  i);».  Jnnini, 
UwiH.  JSJ,  Tlji»  Icder  U  adtlrp«p.l  rut  wa 
mocb  torm.aslnlhcpuMic.  iBit.  pHkiiUi  t. 
Philip  It.,  I.  ii.  !(>,  Pfpvi<Mi»  to  hi*  rmbarka- 
tioti  Chariot  addrrswd  a  leli^r  to  hi*  aoo. 

4.  To  direct  spoken  wnrd»  to  any  one; 
{jrrf^.  implyini;  that  he  was  at  some  dis- 
tance, ami  ihnl  iliey  had  to  \k  sent  with 
special  force ;  aftcmrards  merely  that 
toey  are  meant  expressly />r  him). 


a.  tram.  To  addre«  prayer$^  wjw, 
a  ifxtth,  vtords  (te  a  person). 

KOI-  C«TOV.  A^i  ourf  Cr<tft,  17,  Tha 
orajriont  md  piiiyen  nhicbc  [UieiJ  aorrMim 
nito  onr  lotdo.  1684.  IJRvokN,  PArvtM^u 
Anna.  »,  Hii  uitial  rnomiiv  vu<n  bad  joM 
B^Jdrcu'd.'  1718.  Poi-K,  /UaJ^  ».  ^S.  When 
by  thf  blo«>d-itain'd  band  Min«rva  press'd 
liie  God  of  batliM.  and  tbii  ipreih  ad- 
dteu'd.  i8iq.  iiM'.\\-i,*>,//nJ.  £nt-  I-<^'J> 
Uvr  bu*)rand  rvc«ivnl  her  vriy  roldlr,  and 
addteitrd  .ilmnit  »\\  hU  dlu-ourw  In  Clarm- 
Attn,  iSjiil.  O.  W.Hoiuu*, /fwCwm/.  >L  ■•», 
1  never  addtvated  oa«  word  «(  lore  to  ItuB 
K'hrxilmittrfM. 

4b.  ^.  To  address  must//,  i.t.  in 
speech  {/n  a  person). 

1663.  I'*-  Srawcra,  I'lttttr  Prvfk.,  ,sj 
God  addrai  bim  to  ni«o  in  more  natural 
and  Umilliar  wa^i.  iV^s-  M^urick.  fn-fiM. 
aitJ  KtHft,  a*ii.  t9j.  To  all  tbuic  dilferent 
Icndencic*  of  the  |iooptD*s  mind,  Itaiah 
addrrvtr* bim*rlf.  iflj*''  n^Viii".  t\,  ll'kigf.. 
itm,  Wkt.  VI.  «i,  To  romtder  the  Doctor  u 
addreuiBf  himtcif  cadaiireljr  to  tbv  ladjr  of 
the  hot! to. 

4o.  itttr.  (by  cminiMi  tf  ehj.  or  rdt. 
frttH.'S.  To  addtew  ta  a  person  {ateo 
lefMM.  =  \o  present  a  fomuj  addreat}. 
Obs. 

■  714-  ntiaynT,  Obtm  Ttrntt,  II.  j<,  Yat 
thcr  addremed  to  him  afcaintt  it.  17^. 
.\.  TuLiKBR.  L.  ef  i\',  II.  68c.  If  i-ithi-r  hn  bitil 
iidilmK^  i'>  thr  itudiotas,  or  I  bc«o  to  write 
for  the  b«tt«r  lort. 

4d.  trans,  (by  omission  of  to).  To 
addreu  a  person. 

1718.  Toi-K,  Jiiott,  1.  J18,  And,  nllinc 
Venui,  tbuK  adilrni'J  hU  Fhild.  i;!!!, 
Pair.sii.Ev.  .Vatter  ohJ  Spirit,  I.  pref.  \\\, 
In  pnnird  iMililicationi  wc.  >n  fai(.  addma 
all  the  world.  iS^o.  Ua  Oi'i)«:iy,  C«JMrr. 
^\'lL*.  a.  IK,  Tbc  cuilom  naa  that  tbo 
catidiJato  •h'wld  addrm*  vyrt^  vMer  by 
hii  name.  1K7J.  J.  Y  t,.ti»,  I'tck.  ilii.  Comm, 

tjo,  Itv  adjuitini[rirruinitanrE*  witliuiit,  and 
]r  aililrritlns  ibo  nffrciinni  within. 

m.  (A  special  development  of  1,  8. 
influenced  by  II.  S«.] 

1.  Jf^eJc.  To  ]ire|<are  and  direct  one- 
self (Ci'  a  work) ;  to  tunt  oneself  wilh 
p«e)>anition  {la) ;  to  apiily  oneself,  to 
tnm  one's  skill  or  cner^es  la. 

£.  151S.  Sacitn^e,  Agatntl  tkt  Statin. ht. 
And  now  u>  beey"  '  *'"  "■«  adrc«.  To  run 
rehenfca  the  lomino  of  w»  proco*.  WJJ. 
H*i-t.,  //«n/  Ttxli.  1*8,  Tbo  captira 
JewF*  .  -  >  ahall  looo  addrenc  tbeniMlna 
(■J  thMr  riMmno.  tttl.  Hitt^ry  »/  Parit- 
mm.  I.  ji.  Paritmut  and  the  rut  of  Ilia 
mmpAii)'    adilrEsird     thpiniplre*     to     I  bat 

tia»iime.  iflifi.  J.  Wmnv,  O/rfl/M/ /"Aiewe. 
■T,  JO,  Wa  may  nddreti  our>r1vrt  to 
levi-Irr.  1810.  MA(*lt>r,  //«/.  Eng.  11. 
67,  Tbcio  a«a  addrvaaed  Ihemaelrea  lo  Um 
luk  of  •ubveittDg  tb«  treaHuer'a  puwar. 

2.  tntr.  (Bysuppresaionofrefl.  pfon.) 
To lum  the  atlenlion,  lo  appiv {to).    Oh. 

■710.  PaUMbr.  U.  jr.  m  Frev.  toti.  It 
low*  therclUli  of  all,  by  addieMiag  to  too 

man)'. 
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DICTIONARY   SPECIMEN ADDRESS    n. 


Addreis  (a-dreV)  m.  [Partly  E.i. 
French  adretse,  t  vb.  adrttstr ;  puriljr 
subst.  use  of  Erg.  vb-  Adorkss  q.v.] 

1.  l*repunicioQ.     (^i. 

iftn-  Hall.  W.rrf  T^irh^  N.  T.  kA,  I 
bebdd  B  prDtooc  rcpreMntalioa  «f  k'MrMio 
unto  4  lAnibto  juJat-niDDt.  ibbs-q.  K.  Uoyi-I, 
Hfft.  Dl*i!.  Lett.,  Vuur  Impurlutiity  tngafca 
ne  [thoBgh  nol  to  Ibc  tulilreuj  yet  to  tbe 
PsbltcxtJoa  of  cbsw  Papen. 

%.  Arra^r,  attire  ;  tlre».     C?^i. 

IS9»>  Wm.Wmlbv,  T»it  f/ Anmfhr,  ma, 
3l  Zen/  CAaHii^t.  Footth  I  pmcevd  ia  ordcf 
cuul.  In  nelOie  oiiives  tijcbt  uir  addivctn. 

a.  Geiicnil  prepamlaejtf  or  rcfldiness 
for  any  crcnl :  (brrctncss  of  action ; 
skill,  dexterity,  ttdioitncss. 

ite>.  Dacox,  Lord,  Jnltut  C^iar.VtVt. 
(Botinl  4011,  lilt  rv^dy  ailiJi«it  to  extricate 
binudf  bail)  in  action  and  iJiicuune :  (ot  no 
nun  ever  T>rio1v»l  quirkcF.  or  tpaki!  (l4*arRT. 

CMtlinRlr  MelinitiB,  i>y  a  raic  adi)r<^«  of  the 
ucUitMt.  ■;;#.  Mli»  Kukkbv,  Evrlima,  I, 
ite,  Th«  pritoner  iiatl  had  tbe  addraai  la 
rsMpB.  tBiq.  Si'OTT,  Antiiftiar-r,  XXI.  aoB, 
MiH  UriMilifa  .  ,  .  had  n'>t  ulifrcat  cnonitli 
to  follow  thi?  Wd.  iS,t7.  I'aHKiin.  Philip 
//.,  I.  vi.  9),  Tb«  Fieoch  commandirt  had 
the  addrCM  [oobtaio  intinictiuai  to  thaiamn 
affect  from  bit  onn  cuurt. 

4.  Manner  of  speaking  to  another, 
beatring  in  convcrsaiiun. 

>7i6-8.  LauV   M.  W,  MoNTAiffCt,  i*//fr», 

I.  x>.  bi,  A  pnoccu  of  grcAt  ad- 
di«B>  and  KtitHl  btrodlDK-  17;  t.  LoKD 
AucKLANu,  iti  Corrftp.il.  396  U"d.  1B61I, 
Her  aildmi  and  manner  are  iooa  (alludinfi 
to  th«  Du'Chrtt  of  Ynrh).  iSm.  UirAltl.AV 
//uj*.  £1^.  1.  11,  Tbcuo  ao1>lE(  (lUe  Norman) 
wno  diatinituUliinl  liy  tbcit  |[r«i:chil  bcariag 
and  iniinualin);  addn^ti. 

6.  The  act  of  addressing  or  beiaking 
oneself  to  any  one  ;  recourse,  ii])|)lica- 
tioo,  approach  for  any  object. 

■661.  Ur.  Bkankui..  Jntt  Vitd.  lil.  35, 
To  maks  bit  firtt  addruio  for  jutcico  to  a 
■ncvlar  Macitlrate.     t&;j.    Trnt  Nulism   «  ' 


i 


Ik*  W«rahippf_(ipJ,\,\.\\oKti  Thai  make  thei 
addretK!*  to  him  (hrou^b  Cbriit,  nuit  know 
and  bdi'ore  ti)«  luai  of  cbe  Coipcl. 


fl.  £j/.  Dutiful  or  conrteoasapproidi 
to  any  one,  courtship  to  a  *ovefti£n 
(«^j.)  or  a  lady.  Now  always  in  lh« 
plural,  as  in  lopay  hii  aJJrtsiU  to  a  lady. 

t5)9.  STRvrs,  M.  R.  I.  •144.  Tb«  ktar 
looKM  for  addr«it :  and  waa  well  pl^wtl 
wben  he  liad  it  Uom  lucti  a*  had  a  rrpoie  fat 
IfacniaiC  iU5-9.  Bovli,  Rrjt.  iV.  lia. 
t&4,  And  pnmrine  brr  to  be  faanowd  by 
tomfl  .  .  and  to  make  an  addrrta  wbi/'b  aiai 
\>M  al  tb«  Portion,  not  th»  Pertoa.  t;*^ 
Rl{-KAi<I>t0.v,  Clam*a,  iii.  II.  ii,  A«  M 
Qol  dialike  hit  addreaa,  only  tb*  ibb— 
orit.  ii;s.  PiiUXNb.  Tirm  7m«m.  IIL  «, 
To  nake  tbam  »ddr«Mc*  to  fba  Mi 
lady.  1851.  THACicmaAY.  />rz»otmrt.  1.  IT. 
Hie  black  feotmai)  persecuted  ber  «id  bi 
«ddr«M««. 

7.  A  discnutM  apccially  dindtd  to 
any  one,  either  written  or  spoken ;  as 

the  dedieaiion  of  a  book  ;  a  mcxu^  1 ' 
congratulation,  tcjpccl.  thxinki,  pdilv 
etc.;  and  in  modero  usage  a  ael 
course,  a  speech  aildressed  to,  or  appeal*] 
tag  to  an  audience. 

IJOJ.  J.  Adi>IK>N.  SemJtrti  (m  /M{r.  HI 
can  liavD  no  aether  l>««iKn  id  tbtt  Addrrulku 
to   declaim  thai    t  am    your  lurdthip'i  Mint 

otilia^ .     1751.    CHAMnia.*,    l.trL  ■.?. 

AddrrBi,  a  diicirarvc  pmnnli^l  t/i  ibr  liaf, 
in  the  aamr  of  a  rontldrr-iti'-  ' 
people.  175;).  RoiinKrMiJi.  // 
15).  Tkay  joiavd.  with  ihu 
adilrru  tu  llw  r*|ptnl.  l8>;.  tai-  'il, 
Pkiiif  II.,  I.  ii.  t3.  Tbe  narncmiet  of  Om  < 
(iliea  tbtou^  Kliicli  he  paaaM  welcomtO  bia  ' 
witb  'ConpliiDRitaiT  acmaaaaa.  1H71.  A  J. 
BujH,  in  7>M<.  Fluta.  Sat.  iH;},  i,  T* 
make  oar  Anwrerwr  confiinn  to  tboW  d 
otbrr  learned  Socieiiea,  by  deUvetiat  aa 
annual  addiVM. 

8.  The  direction  or  supencriptioa  of 
a  letter,  etc. ;  the  name  of  the  penon  ud 
place  to  which  it  is  aiidnr»cd  or  direct rtli 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  any  one's 
le1ter>  arc  directed. 

ijij.  Hnx'.ii-L.  Sp*cfa/<n;  No.  tjr.  * 
HavinK  leumt  lli(<  MlllioeT'i  .liHrfiat,  1  aMt 
dirmly    In    her    b'luir.       1*48.     IVi/yB  4/ 

put  in  witbom  addr«M««  is  y«af  hf  *<" 
theiainv.  tS6j.  THAOCaKAV.  ffrwAweir,ua. 
606,  Hit  aildrvaa  waa  to  bis  brolber**  im» 

b  $nfh>lk. 


EltKiTA. 


P.  6.   1.   9,   for   MTflnth  rtad  eighth  ;  do.   1.  20,  /or  eightli  rml 
ninth.     P.  I",  uote  I,  for  1601  rKul  1611. 


ON  "HERE"  AND  "THERE" 
IN  CHAUCER. 

BT 

R.  F.  WEYMOUTH,  ESQ.,  D.  LIT. 


For  an  outline  of  the  argument,  see  the  recapitutatic 
the  last  tico  pages  of  the  paper. 


ON  HERE  AND  THERE  IN  CIIAUCEU, 

BY   R.    P.    WBVUQUTH,    ESg.,    D.    LCT. 


KEY  TO  PAL.EOTYPE 


TIlA  doaUft  TDwel  iodtcatea  the 
nnw  mid  as  tbo  singlu,  but 

aa,  u  in   father 

ai,  as  in  Italian 

A,    ■•  In  wjII.  iviie 

«.    as  in  mention,  rcat 

n\    a»  in  liMt,  pnn 

»,     iw  in  nirt,  pm 

ee,  AH  iu  thrri^,  dure 

fit,   ti  in  Ilalina 

M,  as  in  thitj^.  diiy.  wfi^A,  tdine 

•,    ns  in  but,  rNn 

el,  AS  io  mine,  drive 

Ml.  as  la  binvse,  uvn 

il.    as  in  vt,  tea,  machine 


i,  as  in  pio.  river 
ai,  as  In  Urry,  iiciw 
0,     an  in  omit,  li»tel 

00,  ns  in  nnf/-,  luiind 
dh,  as  in  f  A«y,  r^oD 

II,  the  common  n^frirate 

J,  the  semivowel  y,  a*  in  yet, 

yonng 
zh,  as  In  plfhiiirft,  antir 

1,  fut  in  fstlicr.niui'niMr 

A  dat  in  tlie  middle  or  at  Uia 
end  of  a  word  Indicates  ihnt 
tite  accent  roit«  on  tliff  fl>'l- 
Intile  liuiufdintcly  prccdinK. 
as  (Hdte1')>  (HAidrAl'tks). 
(pielTcneix) 


I  WISH  ill  tlie  foUowiiiK  imj^es  to  ruconstruct  aiiJ  somo- 
what  expanf]  a  port  of  tlio  inyuiufiit  which  I  iircsoiitcd  to 
the  Phitological  fioriety  in  a  jKipur  rL-od  iii  June  1870,  and 
ftiihsequently  enlarged  into  a  Unn  ocUtvu  imblishcd  ia- 
de|>*rndcnlly  nt  the  Saciuty.^ 

Th(j  first  point  to  he  cstablisUed  is  that  it  is  a  grave 
mistalto  to  8upppo««  all  words  written  with  -ere  m  Chaucer 
io  have  sounded  that  termiualion  aUke.  Such  wonls  an> 
in  fiict  divisible  into  two  classes.  The  rhymes  of  Chancer 
and  all  tmr  other  early  poets  leave  no  doubt  as  to  thie ; 

'  Id  (]i«>  freii)u«nt  in«(«noM  wboM  this  l*ook  in  referred  to  in  Um 
course  of  the  preftenl.  paper,  it  in  cited  briefly  as  E.  E.  P.  The  Tail 
title  is  "  Ou  Karly  Eii(;lteh  lYoniinciatioQ,  with  oepaclal  referenos 
to  Cbaacvr,  Id  opposition  to  (lie  vicw-^  matutauied  by  Mr  A.  J, 
Ellis,  F.R.8.,  In  his  work  '  On  Karlj  Knglish  i'ron  uncial  ion.  with 
ap«cial  rerereace  to  8bakiiperc  and  C'liaucvr.'  Ily  llidiard  Francis 
Waymoutfa,  l>.  Lit.,  iic.  London  :  As9if>r  and  Co.,  Brdfnrd  Street, 
(\>vant  Onnlen,  1874." 


4  Mr  UU  AS&  TMMMM  a  cn&uciL 

but  I  ptopo^e  to  ghv  tha  ftffr  in  detail,  and 
man  hJlj  tkan  m  tliMilj  dooie  in  mj  book.  Tisece  I 
gave  the  ntnlti  ofateiaed  tmm  CBS  ibyne»  in  Uh  Ci 
boy  Tales :  hm»  I  pra  ihom  o*4«Bed  from  tlw  vbole  of 
Chaanr,  lia»tag  and  Uie  SU-Xext  odktioii,  sapp]BaHitc4 
b7  BelTa  Cameor  t  «HAi*  m^  iMIaitfIn  in  tliia  paper 
to  tiw  tenuinatioa  -«n%  !■■■••  f^  mhimiM  m  mam 
abandant  th«a  for  -^lie^  •«li^  -fBi^  •«&%  ^it,  fhoa^  «h4« 
villi  iImh  m^"y  alao  ckuij  dfri<ila  tlwatdTefl  i&ta  two 
daiawA  M  I  hftn  ifaon  ia  bj  book,  f  $  95 — ^99- 

liara^  ODV  ^o*  tbHm^  Uw  whola  of  CSiaaccii^a 
PacMV  I  fi»l  A  totd  «r  IS4«  iltjiM«  oT  woflda  onding  n 
-«w  or  '^*  or  -^BW  or  ^«(r.  (Tbn  final  «,  I  inaj  aa  j  iiiic«  for 
all,  I  ham  mt  tikm  istn  arenn&L  I  Iisti*  hail  ijiuto 
WudE  tin*T^^  Mk  band  witboafc  it.')  Thi&im  1346  rbjnsM 
an  IbCBCd  bj  wc^de  which  we  «baU  find  ialliog  into  tiro 
cla■■•i^  those  eLbK«s  with  bnt  {ew  exBeptunu  dLyning 
only  WBioQi;  UtenuelTvi 

In  the  6at  daaa  the  following  an  the  wonls  that  recur 
nujet  frcqTi^nt]y«  and  tbprefore  afford  the  moat  ahnmduit 
evidence.  With  each  one  I  give  the  number  of  times 
it  occars  rhyming,  and  the  number  of  exceptional  cases 
in  which  it  rhymes  with  the  other  dassL  Here  adv. 
(170—52),  ft^e  vb.  <196— 8),  den  adj.  (251—3),  cfeersubet. 
(8 — 0),  m/tiwre,  riuitfn-e,  and  other  nouns'  from  French 
feminines  now  Bpelt  with  -iere  (492 — 12),  baeh^er,  bokeler, 
and  other  noiins^  from  French  masculines  in  -ier  (24i^6), 

'  In  like  mSDner  1117  reckoning  has  ineladed  words  haraig  tlie 
Hune  rerbal  ending,  as  errpetk,  tUprth,  or  the  same  plural  ronn,  u 
eereMj  fueret. 

*  Thnt  is  to  Mjr,  there  arc  in  all  179  of  Chaocer's  rhrmes  in 
irhich  the  adverb  here  rhymes  with  mme  other  word  :  in  174  of 
these  it  rhymes  with  some  other  word  of  what  I  have  proYiBtonally 
called  the  first  clatts.  while  in  only  5  does  it  rhyme  with  a  word  of 
the  other  clus. 

'  Banen',  chambrere.  ryvere.  &e. 

*  Archer,  bracer,  botillf  r,  &c.  A  complete  list  of  these  French 
word8  in  -rrr  and  -^r  is  given  below.  See  also  Table  of  Rfaymea. 
They  nhould  all  According  to  my  view  be  pronounced  like  career, 
tHj/ineer,  &c.,  in  n)od«^m  English. 
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nacr  (37 — 0),  /ere  =^  companion  and  i/en  (72 — 4),  apptxre 
(31 — 0),  pew  and  compeer  (21 — 0), /litre  (39 — 1),  sjwv  ^ 
spheru  and  emi'gpere  (13 — 0),  lere  =  loarn  (47 — 2),  &c. 

The  st'oiiid  diuw  coiiHists  of  there  (liS — 17),  mere  from 
l»  (143—33),  icHr  vb.  and  /orbear  (22—0),  here  =  ber 
(17— 0),  *f«re  =  hasta  (18— 0),  ware  vb.  (14— 0),/fl«  = 
tiinop  (GO— 6),  era  aubBt  =  ear  (42—4),  inhere  (41—4),  Ac, 

The;  total  number  of  apparuiit  oxi^wpUons  is  aliotit  89 
oat  of  the  1246.  It  \a  net  possible  to  ufllrm  Uiio  number 
OS  abHolutely  exact,  for  whon  a  word  occurs  but  once,  oa 
Onu^re,  UicMrnt  there  scorns  to  bo  no  muaua  of  duL-JJing 
how  Chauctir  sounded  it,  otherwise  than  by  the  particular 
rhymo  in  which  it  occurs.  But  for  no  fowtir  than  19  of 
the«c  89  doubtful  rliymos  the  one  word  tfcre^  ia  reeponsiblw, 
and  tills  coincides  with  tlio  result  of  observation  of  Iha 
rhj-mcfi  in  other  writc-rs,  euggcsLiug  Uiat  tliis  particular 
word  was  eoundcd  at  plooauro  in  either  of  two  ways,  just 
as  LjTidesay  in  Oie  uortliern  dialect  uses  eometimes  vwrt 
rhyming  with  glare,  score,  n/fore.,  Diodore,  and  sometiaios 
the  peculiarly  northern  form  viair  or  mare  rhyming  with 
the  a(^".  /ftir,  rfjmir,  riedair,  bair,  win'r,  eair,  ttc.  ;  and  juat 
aa  also  a  modern  poet  ynll  say  (wmd)  or  (w^ind),  (ageu)  or 
(age^n)  as  beat  suite;  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

I  will  not  however  claim  for  my  argument  the  benefit 
of  this  doubt.  I^t  us  assume  the  numlier  of  excepliona 
to  be  SD,  ihia  ts  only  7*1  per  c«nt  on  the  whole.  Now 
what  is  the  practice  of  our  modem  piK'ts  b»  to  &ulty 
rhymes  1  lu  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  Pari  I.^  The  Vcilt-d 
Prophet  of  Khontssan,  there  are  about  988  rhymes,  of 
which  G9  are  defective  (word,  a^loi'd ;  wroatli,  breath ; 
own,  down;  love,  rove  ;  &a),  being  close  u]K)n  7  per  vent. 
In  Cowper's  Table  Talk,  of  387  rhymes  34  aw  faulty ;  8-8 
per  cent  In  Byron's  Giaour,  68  out  of  about  65! ;  8-9 
per  cenL  In  Keata's  Endynuoo,  Book  I.,  46  out  of  about 
480 ;  10  per  cent.  In  00  pagus  of  The  Man  bom  to  be 
'  See  ray  R.  K.  P.,  p.  li". 
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King,  in  Morris'^  Earthly  Paradise,  79  out  of  735  rhymes 
are  bad  (among  which  are  specially  notablB  m'tir  rhyming 
with /ear,  and  /nif  with  year),  ratio  10-9  per  cent.  In 
Scott'fl  Lay  of  tiie  Last  MinstreT,  to  tlie  end  of  Canto  II., 
149  out  of  about  454  arc  fadty ;  IJ'9  per  cent.  And 
then  it  moat  h^  ham&  in  minci  thnt  many  of  Chaueer'a 
poems  are  in  metres  in  whirvh  three,  four,  or  even  more 
words  are  made  to  rhyme,  mid  in  these  mote  numerona 
exceptions  occur,  nbout  10  or  U  per  cent,  (flllowing  fop 
which  we  should  of  course  have  &  lower  psr  centa^e  than 
7*1  in  the  simpler  luetres).  Now  how  ia  it  with  the 
modems  I  In  74  stan/aa  of  Childe  Hiwtjld,  eath  yieJ-Hag 
10  rhymes,  86  are  defective ;  11-2  por  cent.  Ln  Southe/a 
Tale  of  Paraguay,  Canto  I.,  of  4G0  rhymes  67  are  bad; 
14*B  per  cent  In  Shelley's  Revolt  of  IsktQ,  Dedication 
and  Canto  I.,  of  740  rtymea  153  are  bad  (yicr^e,  imrnrrsc ; 
lend,  fiend;  and  aeverol  which  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
few  cases  in  Chiiuter  where  a  ffcre  word  rhymes  with  a 
word  like  tliere,  as  hemisphere,  rare;  ytare,  tccant;  ttars 
aubet,  tcearv;  hearHf  fare^;  feafa,  carvs;  atmospkem, 
leear;  &e.);  20-7  per  cent.  The  tronclueion  is  obriooa 
that  an  aggregate  of  7*1  por  cent  of  faulty  rhymes  in  -ere 
in  all  Chaucer  is  altogether  insufficient  to  disturb  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  rhymes 
point.  And  a  closer  scrutiny  wCl  greatly  reduce  the  89 
exceptions,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  other  early 
poets.  We  shall  find  they  all  lead  to  the  same  general 
conclusion,  and  therefore  also  I  have  not  been  at  the  pains 
to  distinguish  the  spurious  from  the  genuine  among  the 
poems  that  bear  Chaucer's  name.  In  Robert  of  Gloucester 
the^e  -ere  words  divide  themselves  into  two  well  marked 
classes,  with  only  four  (or  perhaps  five)  exceptions  through- 
out the  whole  Chronicle,  three  of  which  are  furnished  by 
the  yre  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention.  In 
several  niiuor  jxwms  which  I  have  examined  (the  Moral 


ox  ffeitr  akd  rngRE  m  cbauckr. 


Ode,  Laiiil  of  Cockayne,  Lifu  of  Si  Duustaii,  St  Swlthin, 
thfi  Oxford  Student,  Sic),  ycre  riijmeti  tiirvo  times  vitb 
the  first  class,  ton  times  with  tho  secornl ;  ondtting  tlus 
word,  \vu  fiad  tho  two  chkAMK;  dititlnct  without  a  sint^lo  ox- 
unpiion.  But  two  or  thruo  words  arc  here  iu  tlio  second 
cla3d  which  in  Ch&ucor  are  in  tho  first — ehe/'Cf  bere  s^  bier, 
iete  and  misk'n;  showing  diffutences  of  inoininoiatiou  in 
the  mouths  of  dJtlereut  speakers  in  thotw  times,  just  u 
some  people  now  say  (nii-dbi)  and  (Ui*zhj),  while  others 
say  (nsi'dhj)  and  (Iczbu).  In  liobortof  Bruiino's  Chronicle 
the  dassos  arc  distinct  with  only  fivo  exceptions,  of  which 
S/en  furuiahtis  none,  rhyming  everywhere  with  ('lass  I. 
In  the  same  poet's  Handlyng  Synno  there  aro  in  all  244  of 
these  rhymes,  including  13  exceptions:  they  are  that  here 
adv.  once  rhymes  witlt  debonair,  manere  once  with  tterre 
vb.,  okortr  once  with  bere  vb..  Acre  vh.  twice  with  tollcre 
(which  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  derivative  should  como  in  the 
second  clast?,  like  fmkbi/ler,  ledere,  i^utp/Kf*;,  in  the  same 
poem,  and  aa  always  in  ('hanoer) ;  xji^re  ^  sphere  once 
with  eyre  =  heir,  dere  adj.  once  with  /yiv,  fwrf  adv.  and 
avere  ^=  plouglisliare  each  onco  with  fj/rf,  teem  from  tw 
otiiio  witlt  ifore  =  tuiit,  and  there  once  eacli  with  itiiurfi  = 
sheared,  Lnzare,  and  ar  —  an.  I  do  not  include  thn 
apparent  excuptions  that  arise  from  the  contcacUon  of 
pratjvrc  iu  seven  places  into  unv-  syllable  as  in  the  modem 
prut/fr,  nur  the  t^jyma  in  which  thore  and  tehore  are  sub- 
atituted  fur  the  commoner  Ih^re  and  tchere. 

It  may  he  ubaervuil  in  {laissing  that  as  U>  this  change 
which  I  suppose  to  Imvo  taken  place  of  //raycre  (prt-e-iir-) 
into  (prwj)  and  then  (pr(wj),  ami  the  sirnilar  change  of 
(skwai-iir*),  (maniir),  (matiir*),  (mariuiir),  (hatoholiir), 
(popt'liir),  (koliir').  A'c. — all  of  them  formerly,  I  believe, 
Mondod  with  the  la«t  syllabifl  as  in  C'.w/Her,  ktrrtw\  gazft- 
tter^  &e. — into  the  now  familiar  sounds  which  we  wriUt  an 
m/Hire,  niannfr,  nuittrr,  mariner^  haeh<i^lnr,  i»jittar,  «rf/(*f, 
Sic.  th«  acccntod  (lir')  lioromin;^'  nnw  a  fiiniplc  (j),  the 
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fdor  will  haidly  ne^sd  to  be  renuotled  of  the  nmrenal 

UatAeoej  of  our  laDg^lag€  to  throir  bock  the  accent  to  Uk 

begiimiiig  of  tha  word  ;  and  this  change  of  accent  haring 

taken  plaoe^  the  df^giudntion  of  the  Towel  &jm  the  full 

dear  (ii)  into  tbe  in'Ustmct  and  fllipsbod  {a),  as  in  tha 

modem  momwr,  or  ita  total  diuppeanace  after  anodher 

Towel,  and  tiie  ooriHoqtient  mnniiig  of  tvo  ijUobles  into 

on^  aa  in  prayer  and  sqaire,  foUovn;  as  a  matter  of  coorae. 

If  now  we  examme  tbe  same  classes  of  wonia  in  the 

ITorthern  Dialeet,  w&  lind  still   the  aame  digtinction  of 

wozdflf  thoD^  Hie   sjmllinfj   ditfers.     Going  through    the' 

whole  of  Lyndeeay'a  poemH,  we  find  in  all  39>6  of  thsse 

ifaymea,  of  which   only   15  are  exceptional    These  are 

/omiZioir— -which  ind^^ed  in  Chaucer  is  not  an  (e)  but  an 

(i)  wtnd^-ihyming  onca  with  bar  and  once  with   Mar, 

repair  once  with  Sijtiear  =  Shinar,  prreoneir  with  Dunbar, 

peir  =  peer  once  each  with  lair  =^  lore  and  fair  =^  go, 

drettMfr — which  nccording  to  analogy  ehould  ha  cimtiair 

or  eiretdare — once  each  with  hemUpeir  &nd  weir  =  donht, 

mateir  once  each  with  dedair  and  /air  =  go,  hdr  ^=  boar 

Tb.  once  with  eair,  and  the  verbs  inqmjre  or  rrqiiyrt  (also 

flpelt  with  -eir)  rhyming  once  with  heir  vb.,  heir  adv.,  freir, 

and  yeir ;  but  on  these  compounds  of  -quire  see  below,  p. 

11,  where  it  will  be  shown  that  these  four  are  probably 

not  exceptions.     But  here  t^ain  I  have  not  included  the 

10  instances  in  which  mair  appears  in  the  southern  form 

morey  and  rhymes  accordingly. 

Now  in  all  the  poems  which  I  have  systematically 
searched  through,  as  well  as  aU  that  I  have  more  cnrsorily 
examined,  I  find  the  two  classes  consist  almost  entirely  of 
the  same  sets  of  words,  the  Northern  Dialect  portdally 
excepted.  Thus  in  the  one  class  we  have  here  adv.,  here 
vb.,  dear,^  deer,  near,  appear,  clear  and  ChaunHderet 
cheer,  beer,  bier,  here  ~  tulit,  hre  =  leain,  lere  =  oonnten- 

'  The  reader  will  escaae  the  modem  Bpelliag,  which  senrea  to 
indicate  more  readily  what  dent  is  intended. 
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OQCO,  j)eer  and  eomp&tr,  awero  =  nock*  ajtere  ^  sphere, 
entiitpn'e  =  hemlgpfiere,  teere  ^=  doubt,  year  most  commonly, 
/ere  =  compauioa  and  i/ere  =  in  comiiany,  gtctrr  vh., 
etcer  =  atoenman,  stser  ^=  ox,  &b  well  as  the  two  ctafHes 
of  words  of  French  t3erivatian  repreaent^d  by  manero  and 
hnrhOa-  respectively.  In  tho  other  class  are  words  of  A.S. 
derirakiou  nuch  ns  hrijtpr,  miller,  leader  (wlioro  -fc  =  A.S. 
-ers),  and  the  cnrreBponding  fominiros  in  -*rfw  (A.S.  stn"), 
u  fa}*sfer,  hnppt^iierc^  the  adverbs  ihcTe  and  irA^re,  were 
from  bo,  trere  =  protect,  wear  =;  gero,  thre  ^  tsxo,  ft«tr 
vh.  and/orftt'ar,  tear  n.,  tear  vh.,  here  =  hor,  Jiere  ^  hair, 
0ra  ^  before,  mvcar  rb.,  an  well  aa  nnmerous  words  which, 
■8  I  have  jKiinted  out  dgewhcm,'  rhymed  with  thraa  aa 
late  as  Iha  closu  of  the  IGlh  centurj',  though  thay  are  now 
prunuuncwl  with  (Ji) — car  vh,,  ear  g.,  je»r,  {jiyir^  lyjwir, 
weirf  tear  s.  It  is  those  words  that  in  the  Northern 
Dialect  are  fountl,  as  in  mocicra  English,  rhyming  with 
here,  <le<tr,  det.T,  &c.  Possibly  it  wiw  Jir«ct  Scottish 
influonco  that  nnder  the  Stuarts  made  (iir),  (spiir),  (fiir), 
&p..  fashionable,  as  it  seems  to  have  completed  the  chtuigu 
of  It  from  (an)  to  (go)  or  (re) :  see  my  E.  E.  P.,  §{  C9 — 71. 
Ona  early  poem,  the  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodtw, 
claims  special  mention.  At  firel  it  pnzzlo«l  mo  sorely.  It 
seemed  to  abound  in  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  Chaucor'a 
pronunciation.  It  was  only  when  I  hod  very  nearly 
finLshed  my  examination  of  the  |>ooni  that  I  rccidlected 
one  peculiarity  of  Uio  SufToIk  dioloct  (in  which  according 
to  Dr  Morris  it  is  written),  namely  that  in  Suffolk  tfifre 
and  tvftere  too  sounded  (dluii)  (md  (whiLi).  At  once  I 
saw  that  a  lino  could  be  drawn  on  ray  paper  so  as  to 
separate  hen;  thrre,  where,  nere,  &c  from  Itrre,  lewe,  hitttiere, 
Sit.,  without  a  single  exoeptiou.' 

'  E.  E.  P.,  i  3. 

*  It  may  be  detUnblc  (o  dcwrilw  my  m«if«#  opprandi  io  collect- 
inff  rhymes.  On  flniting  n  dislieh  witli  -er^ — ekere  mattrre,  tor 
iQHtatico — I  placv  tticflc  n-onlK  rii.-iir  unv  nnoOier  nn  nnn  p<^It■  nf  itn 
open  timet  of  p«|>cr  and  Ci>uiii.-i.-t  tlii^m  willi  a  line,  acrom  which  I 
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Iliit  to  retura  for  a  while  to  Chaucer.  It  nihy  rea»ou- 
ably  Iw)  tiektal  what  li({ht  in  thrown  upon  this  qnration  by 
Mi  Cromiu'd  c&rof ally  compiled  Ii>iue- 1  udex  to  tliu 
FJlcsracro  MS.  of  the  Oontorbun'  TaIi>s.  I  trill  aiiswer 
that  quuatian  an<l  give  exnct  Hgiiros.  Two  or  Haeo 
oWrvations  hownver  must  bo  premised. 

It  haa  boL'ii  remarked  aljove  that  yr/v  (=.  annus)  seems 
to  liavo  a  double  pronunciation  in  Chaucer  ami  sotiie  other 
early  pocte,  like  tetwi  and  mwt,  more  aud  mair.  Wo  will 
Uion'foro  set  tliat  word  aside.  The  use  of  the  pretchte 
Ift're  (=  carried)  aluo  wavers  considerably,  rhjTning  in  all 
Chaucer  8  timos  with  one  class,  7  timoa  Mrith  the  (rther.* 

lunke  a  »liort  strukti  cvor>-  time  tlifit  rhynii*  n'cur?.  Tlie  next  line 
in  pfDlmbly  of  tvco  quUc  ilifirttrr>nt  wordR,  and  if  aiialoKT  or 
I'tyuiol'tgy  »r  |)rrviaiu  obwrvation  ban  tfivea  reasoo  to  suppuM 
Uiat  ilieufi  would  rhjTuc  with  the  former — here  (hdv.)  rirfr^,  tor 
cxaiu]ili! — I  put  ihcee  ou  the  same  page  vr]tii  a  similar  eonnectiog 
Hqo  :  aud  vlth  them  1  connect  all  »ub»equent  rhymes  in  which 
BUY  one  of  t!ie«e  words  is  found,  a»  ehcrtt  dtrr,  here  mittfre,  Ac 
When  n  rhyme  occurs  such  as  there  err,  icrr  mitltrr,  which  1 
Kii^ect  to  bi'tong  to  a  diC<!r«nt  clasB.  I  ptace  th«ee  i'n  the  vpjtonta 
jMijc.  uTid  conuect  with  ihvta  othi-r  Bunilsr  wonis  when  rhyniea 
cuntuitiiii^  thftu  owur.  If  au  i-xccptional  riiyiue  npjwiira,  aa  here 
Ktre,  apprem  irhrrr,  tlie  cytinocting  liup  will  pnios  fmm  oae page  to 
th«  olhi^r,  ami  tliiiH  Llie  e\i;<^(itinii  lie  clearly  mnrki;d  to  tho  eye. 
No^v  in  (tDDi>.iit4  and  Exodus  thcite  lines  ciroMitig  th«  pfl|^  and 
marked  with  little  pirokve  bhuwitig  tho  repetition  of  tL«  rhymes 
were  iinexi»coledIy  iiumerouH  ;  net-  wiw  ooiinect^'d  with  there  and 
the  line  croi>M>d.  but  a  Hub  connected  it  also  with  here  (adv.)  on 
th«  o^pDBita  page,  and  nai  aluo  croaked  ;  grr  (~  aauits)  wtw  con- 
ni.'ctiMl  liy  a  croMcd  line  with  there,  hul  bj-  a  line  ninv  thncs  L'roMed, 
luid  thiwt  Dhonin};  ten  ]nBtiuio<>A  of  Hint  rhyme,  willi  Af:r(fc(iv,); 
unit  thrrt-  m\  the  ri>;hl'hand  \\a^«,  uhen:  I  hnd  i>i>t  it  down  as  tiup- 
liuHiui;  that  it  wutild  rbyutu  witli  hrie  vh.,  kc,  hfu\  lilies  cuDneciIng 
it  wltli  hiit»!rr,  pri*i>Mfr,  autrr — all  derived  from  French  words  tn 
•iVi"— which  were  on  ths  left-hand  pngc:  I  had  expected  «;arcely 
any  connexion  between  words  on  the  ap]W!)itfl  page*,  as  they  were 
armnfted  avcurJhiK  to  the  rrsulU  of  my  previous  study  uf  fbaiicer's 
rbyuie*.  hut  the  oxpuctatloii  wan  dififlppoinlod.  At  laat,  however.  I 
dirtcovfrwl  that  among  the  words  on  the  rlnht-hand  pMyc  n 
turtiiouHly  mt-nndcring  line  might  be  drawn  onmplelely  upparallng 
antrr,  hn/"frr,  ^rr  =  annua,  here  adv.,  there.  Her,  iic,  from  AeM 
vb.,  nattefrf,  Auutrrr,  liern  =i  nnnxy,  were  ^  defend,  tir-trre, 
f/er  =:  gear,  there.  Jko.,  and  not  cmsKwl  unywhere  by  n  Uuo  ia- 
dicative  of  exception. 

'  The  two  A.S.  fonnf  are  htrt-  uiiil  hear,  ^  ,  ak  I  believr, 
(IhkO  ud  Chtiar).     bco  J£.  £.  1'..  %  lUS  and  %%  116—118. 
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Enqitem  and  require  fuminli  in  all  Chaucer  21  rhymes,  13 
witli  one  clura,  8  with  the  other ;  and  Lyndettay  mokiM 
thetie  rhyme  twice  with  words  in  -rri?  or  -yre,  4  tira«i  with 
tliuaa  thjit  ha  Hpelis  with  -fir,  while  tho  only  rhymo  of 
vm/iiere  in  HandL  Synne  is  with  a  word  of  the  second  class 
(frer)  :  these  two  wonla  thetvforo  are  doubtful,  and  we  will 
0eb  them  aaidf.  The  two  pronunciations  t.>f  them  words 
can  be  accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  they  wera 
inegtUar  yerlia  even  in  Karly  French ;  that  the  iiilinitivett 
(see  Littre)  were  finquerre  and  rcyi/<W',  whih>  there  were 
ntiToerous  forms  with  i',  sncli  as  riijt/iert  In  like  manner 
wij  uiay  set  aside  liciti  =^  a  litttr  for  a  dead  l)ody.  Mr 
Cmmie  lakes  thia  from  the  A.8.  bar,  bat  it  may  equally 
come  from  the  French  f/ihv^  Usage  is  divided,  thmigh  in 
the  I'Jirly  Ktiglish  poets  gtmerally  thia  brre  is  clearly  taken 
frotn  thi'  Franch,  not  thi)  Knglish,  original. 

IE  thf^n  we  leave  out  all  the  rh^inea  formed  wltli  yere, 
i)en  =^  tulit,  reqtiere  and  t'nqtteiVt  and  bem  =  liier,  wliat 
ittmains?  A  total  of  3!10  rhymes  is  given  by  ^[r  Cromie, 
of  which,  according  to  my  division  of  clasBoa,  only  5  are 
faidty.^  They  are  the  following.  In  p.  44  of  the  6-Text 
edition  Ajwrp.*  rhymes  with  ^^ri'n,  though  nlspwhore  it 
rhymes  once  with  tlrrr  sul>st.,  and,  tho  Old  Nonnan  fumi 
being  hrunv^  this  is  more  in  accordance  with  analogy. 
Second,  in  p.  184  tjrummrttiY.  ^^  Mod.  Fr.  grammaire, 
rhymes  with  umfefi-e.  bat  as  'jmtmuyiv  occurs  iiowhvrt^ 
eiaet  I  am  not  sure  that  thb  is  an  exrcplion,  yet  wilt  not 
claim  for  my  argnnif  iit  thi>  bonefit  of  the  "loubt.  Thi^i,  in 
ji.  197  ihxfifT  rhymes  with  tmn'jfr,  the  former  wortl 
(^  ffegfricr)  taking  its  ending  from  tho  French  -in;  the 
Intter  fttim  tho  A.S.  -ere.  This  is  »u  aiidoubte<t  exception 
to  the  nil" :  thyre  is  not  a  s^und  rliymt-  of  thL>  sfirt  in  all 
Chaucer.     Foiutli,  in  p.  3^3  we  find /rere  —  friar.  wlii«b 


'  A  Tact  overlookwl  in  my  E.  E.  V..  jt.  87. 

*  Every  rlij-mo  tii   Hie   Kymv'liiiWx   liein^   lyiitiited  Ivrios,  th« 

ii|>Iiaroiit  number  is  tiii'V  iuHiidinK  10  i-\i.-ci>tmii8. 
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in  38  olhcr  placoA  iu  Chaucer  belongs  to  the  samo  closa  as 
herSf  rhyming  for  once  with  teera  the  plural  of  ikm:  a 
moat  certain  oxception.  The  fifth  is  at  p.  431.  whcro  the 
nJj,  <leen'  rhymes  with  tcere,  tho  Fubj.  uf  fk_\  Tlicrc  arc  IQ 
all  Chaucer  only  two  other  such  rhymes  fonued  by  this 
adj.  oat  of  a  total  formed  by  it  of  not  Ivsa  than  251.  Theae 
five  (or  four  or  jkerhapa  only  three)  Bxe  the  only  excoptioos 
out  of  330.  I  have  not  rpckon«d  however  the  thynio  of 
evtir  with  jucer,  the  Inst  eylkhle  being  unaccented ;  and 
thu  apparent  additional  exception  of  the  verb  here  rhymiJig 
with  the  a<lvurb  here  in  p.  il,  1.  1J31,  is  only  apparent^ 
tho  fn'n:  in  this  plnco  not  being  neci^ssiirily  an  advert)  (lu 
Mr  Cromie  takes  it),  but  making  perfectly  good  eense  if 
taken  nn  a  pronoun  ^^  her.  Tliis  is  one  paasago  out  of 
many  wtttTe  tht>  rhyme  helps  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance 
tho  true  utixim  of  an  otherwise  aiubiguons  pfiseajps.  That 
it  m:iy  help  to  determine  the  genuineness  or  tlio  contrary 
of  doiihtfnl  lines,  I  have  shown  in  my  book  in  the  case  of 
/rniftaftrrrit  rhyming  wit)i  nnt/erer^^} 

Briefly  to  peatato  this  port  of  my  argument,  it  may  be 
put  tinti).  The  word  hvre  lias  fuur  distinct  meanings :  it 
may  lio  (a)  the  verb  hmr^  or  (1i)  tho  adverb  herr^  or  (c)  the 
noun  hiir,  or  (d)  the  persooal  pronoun  At.  If  it  beam 
either  of  tho  first  two  meanings,  it  rhyraea  in  all  our 
Early  English*  poets  with  thn:  adj.,  tlirrt'  s.,  r/ffr*,  rA«n*, 
apiteere,  &c.,  and  only  very  rarely  and  exeeptiouully 
with.  K^ere  from  bo,  wAer<s  there,  swere  vb.,  forbere^  &c. 
But  it  iM  with  theae  latter  wowig  that  it  rhymes  in  either 
tho  third  or  fouj-th  wnsp,  .and  rarely  or  never  with  the 
former.  So  were  has  Bovcn  different  meanings:  it  may  be 
(a)  thii  plural  of  tern,  it  may  bo  (1»)  the  past  subjunctivo  of 
the  samt^  verb,  it  may  he  (c)  tho  modern  verb  to  wcwr,  or 
(d)  the  now  obsoU^te  inert  =  protect,  it  muy  moan  (c)  »par, 

'  K.  K.  p.,  p.  C9.  fdodioic. 

»  Oiic«  fur  BlI,  under  this  t«rm  hm;  and  commonly  I  \xxi\nM 
MutMv  KukIihIi.  ill  acconlaiico  wiih  the  pnwtlc«  of  the  J&W» 
Eiiglifih  Text  Society. 
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or  (f)  hugfrntul,  or  (g)  dvuU  or  psrplejcHj/.  In  tho  6ret  eix 
of  those  eenses  it  rhymes  with  there  and  it«  class,  iii  the 
last  senso  only  doos  it  rhyme  with  da-re,  eieere,  &c.,  ami  it 
rhymes  with  these — with  only  two  cxcroptions  that  I  have 
diflcoveruj  anywhere — not  only  in  Ctiauctjr,  but  in  Lyncltj- 
say's  PcMjnia,  where  it  occurs  in  no  fewer  than  27  rhymes, 
in  HuniUyng  Synne,  in  Robert  of  Bruuue's  Chronicle,  and 
in  short  in  the  whole  of  our  Early  English  poetry.  And 
a  Biiuilur  distinction,  is  clearly  marked  in  the  use  of  all 
words  with  this  termination — three  or  four  only  ex- 
ceptfid, — providfid  only  thoy  form  a  siilHcient  mimlier  of 
rhymes  to  yield  any  eviilence  that  can  bo  relied  on. 

Not  many  minds  that  are  not  quite  impervious  to 
reasoniiig  will  resist  the  proofls  hero  mlducei)  that  wo  hare 
two  distiaet  classes  of  words  in  -ere  in  Early,  as  in  Modem, 
English,  of  which  the  two  adverbs  now  prononnccid  (Hiij) 
and  (dlieet)  may  be  taken  as  tyjies  rcsjiocttvely ;  and  iuas- 
mnch  aa  thu  same  can  bo  provod  by  similar  evidence  to  be 
true  of  wonls  in  -fulv^  -fiif.,  -fh,  &c.,'  and  nuither  of  tlicsD 
dasBM  (except  very  rarely  wor<is  of  tho  second  closfi)  will 
rhyme  with  sette,  fmldf,  hf.mie,  and  other  such  wonU  with 
the  short  e\  we  thus  see  that  there  were  in  the  I4tll 
century  three  different  sounds  represented  by  one  ami  the 
same  written  symbol,  just  as  at  present  The  next  quustiuu 
therefore  is,  what  were  these  sounds  1  As  to  the  short  v, 
and  as  to  the  second  or  thttre.  class,  Mr  EULa  lielieves,  as  I 
do,  that  the  vowel  was  sounded  as  at  present — (set),  (non) ; 
(dheej),  whecj). 

Mure  fully  given,  Mr  KUis'tt  view  is  tliat  certain 
"  rhyini's  lead  irresistibly  to  the  concliLSJiui  tliat  the  one 
general  sound  of  s,  (W,  m,  eo,  oe,  ie  in  (^,'hauoer  was  (oe) 
long  or  (o)  sliort,  and  they  leave  no  room  to  conclude  that 
«  w»8  ever  proiiounfwl  as  (i)  except  in  tho  prefix  be  which 
wo  find  written  imlifieri'ntly  he  Li.  ...  .  Perlmps 
the  r  was  generally  broad,  as  (b)'  rather  than  («).  .  .  . 
'  Sou  E.  E.  v.,  $$  •t&—V.\.        *  •'  ),ik«>  «  MtoC  EllioV  E.  K.  V..  p.  I. 
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We  most  be  content  with  one  fona  (e)  for  tiie,  poonbly, 
three  forms  (e,  e,  b).  It  is  indeed  very  [oobable  that  all 
three  coexletej,  and  were  not  diBcriminated  bj  the  speakeis 
themselves."  ^  The  evidence  above  given  shows  that  the 
sounds  written  with  e  were  discriminated^  at  least  into  two 
main  classes,  and  that  the  distinction  was  very  broad,  very 
clearly  marked,  and  universally  recognized. 

Our  inquiry  then  is  now  how  were  here  adv.  and  vb.,  derfi 
adj.,  chfire,  backiler,  &c.,  ptononnced  1  Did  they  differ  only 
as  the  German  Herr  (Heer)  and  Heer  (Heer),  or  the  Devon- 
shire there  (dheej)  and  their  (Aheei)  1  Or  was  the  difference 
wider  and  more  marked  than  thisi  In  answering  this 
question  I  shall  maintain  the  following  propoedtions : — 

1.  There  is  direct  and  positive  evidence  from  several 
different  quarters  that  the  sound  was  (ii) ; 

2.  There  is  direct  and  positive  evidence  that  the 
symbol,  namely  t,  to  which  Mr  EUrs  attaches  the  sound  of 
long  (ii),  did  not  in  Chaucer's  English  represent  that  sound, 
but  the  widely  different  one  of  (ei),  or  some  approximation 
to  that  diphthong ;  and 

3.  There  is  direct  and  positive  evidence  that  the  e  in 
these  words  was  not  the  close  (ee),  inasmuch  as  that  sound 
is  already  provided  for  by  another  symbol,  ai  or  ei. 

Each  of  these  propositions  I  shall  endeavour  to  main- 
tain by  several  separate  and  independent  arguments ;  and  I 
wish  oameetly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  these 
score  or  so  of  independent  arguments  support  one  another, 
and  constitute  a  great  mass  of  cumulative  evidence.  TJiis 
is  not  a  train  of  deductive  reasoning  in  which  a  single 
fallacy  or  false  premiss  vitiates  the  whole.  It  is  not  a 
chain  which  drops  asunder  if  a  single  link  gives  way.  It 
is  not  a  product  of  engineering  skill  the  strength  of  which 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  its  weakest  part.  The 
unsoundness  of  these  views  can  only  be  demonstrated  by 
my  being  dislodged,  point  after  point,  from  every  one  of 
'   Ellis's  E.  E.  P.,  p.  2(;3. 
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iho  iiusiltuiis  I  have  taken  up.  Nothing  can  bc<  more* 
alisiH'd  than  the  course  adopted  by  a  Ciernian  reviewer, 
K.  W.,  in  the  Litrrnrineh^  CevirfiUMt,  who  jnills  out  of 
the  L'nliro  fabric  one  single  brick  irbioJi  lie  imngin(j«  to  be 
•lefectivti,  and  which  he  holds  U|>  to  tho  amuAoinont  anil 
amuement  of  mankind,  while  it  never  occure  to  htm  to 
omsider  whether  thy  building  as  a  whole  has  any  archi- 
twfeural  merit  or  any  adaptation  to  tho  imrpow)  for  wliich 
it  was  dttugned.  As  to  that  partionlur  brick,  we  will  havo 
ft  look  at  it  again  by  oud  by. 


1.  The  first  arguuiL'nt  which  I  shall  advancu}  in  support 
of  my  firet  |>rop*«iition  in  baaed  on  our  traditional  English 
pronunciation.  In  most— bo  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  all — 
of  our  dialccU  the  vowel  is  (ii)  in  the  wonts  of  Enj^lish 
origin  in  the  claas  we  are  discassing;  in  Imrt  adv.,  hear 
vb.,  (ifar  at^j.,  '/"?!'  s.,  jipar,  i&c. 

It  ia  not  neRn&aarj  to  iv-poat  here  tho  reasons  T  liave 
elsewhere '  givon  for  believing  in  the  normal  stability  of 
our  dialects,  which,  as  T  contoml,  have  remained  in  a  great 
tlegreo  unchanged  for  centuries,  till  the  ponde-rous  roller  of 
national  education  comes  in  our  time  to  level  all  distinc- 
tions in  modes  of  speech.  As  to  tho  notion  that  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  would  occasion  a  vast  change  in  the  mode  of 
speech  of  the  whole  nation,  never  did  Queen  Mab  spin  a 
ttimsier  cobweb  in  the  brain  of  any  man.  Let  ns  hear 
what  Mr  Klwoithy  sayn  of  the  stability  of  the  llVest 
Somersetshire  dialect. 

"We  in  our  bcniglitcd  regions  have  now  (raanrwAHh), 
(tol'/graamz),  and  (traalc'shnn  iiirdzhi'nx),  bringing  with 
them  new  ideas  and  enlarged  knowledge ;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  the  (Ap  knn'tri  m«rii)  who  come  with  them  are 
in  sufficient  number  to  make  any  impression  u|)on  local 
proTHinciation  ;  and  we  fuid  too  that  the  words  which  they 
'   K.  K.  iV^^fi— litBiwIii.  IIS. 
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import  into  the  district  are  adopted  aa  wurds,  but  with 
more  or  less  dificruut  sounds  attached  to  thuui,  and  I  liave 
no  duubt  but  thut  siiuiliu:  rusiuIU  attuud  the  importation  of 
woi*d8  iiito  idl  other  district^."  With  this  u]>iuiou  I 
heartily  agree,  ^lud  this  tcstimouy  lias  rufonmco  to  this 
Idth  uoutury,  iu  which  thu  *'  couuuyxsUon  and  mellynge  ** 
of  thti  people  18  iiumeusumbly  KTuator  than  at  uny  earlier 
period  of  our  hiatorj'. 

Yet  this  assQrtion  of  th^  stability  of  our  dialects  needs 
to  be  flupplemciitod.  Tt  cannot  for  a  moment  bo  questioned 
tliat  diAlticts  havti  been  and  are  exceedingly  onstable  in 
rtome  other  countries  and  in  widely  different  circumstonoee. 
The  authorities  quoted  by  ProfeABor  Max  Sliiller  (Loot.  IL) 
uru  quite  suOiciuiit  Ui  cstiiblish  tliiA  cnncbifiion.  The 
question  roiiiainfi,  though  Uiis  in  not  a  tilting  time  for  its 
discussion,  what  causes  tend  to  promote  or  hinder  change; 
but  it  may  bo  confidently  asserted  that  tbo  poriodical  adr- 
gemtk,  the  hundretl-court  holden  nmnthly,  and  the  tn- 
quent  meetings  of  the  tithing  and  of  the  gild,  mtut  have 
had  a  powerfully  conservative  inAucnoo  on  spoken  Ion-  ■ 
guago. 

Besides,  why  should  our  language  he  so  stroi^ly  ex- 
ceptional 1  There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  pronunciation  in  the  main,  and  as  to  the  accented 
sterna  and  root-syllables  of  wonls,  has  siinirad  throughout 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  for  Uitin,  and  that  of  Greek  in  the 
main  in  modern  Greece.  TTorman  scholars  pronounce 
medieval  German  as  much  as  possible  lilcc  modem  German, 
and  the  probability  io  thut  they  ore  right  (except  on  ceitain 
points  iu  Mcuao  Gothic).  In  Icelandic  there  has  probably 
been  very  little  change  during  eight  centuries.  And  as  to 
Early  French,  Oeniu's  •Uctum  is  commonly,  and  (I  veuturo 
to  think)  rightly,  accepted:  "Les  mats  anciens  so  pro- 
non^aient  comme  so  pronoiicent  aujourd'hui  lee  mota 
modomea  qui  les  ont  remplac^s."*     It  is    precisely  thifl 

^  I  4U0te  from  PellUsier,  La   LangUfl  fran^aue,  p.  113,  not 
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principle,  of  course  with  numerous  implied  exceptions,  for 
which  I  contend  as  applicable  for  the  most  part  to  English 
also.  The  analogy  of  other  languages  certainly  does  not 
favour  Mr  Ellis's  belief  that  every  long  vowel  and  diph- 
thong in  the  English  tongue,  a  few  favoured  words  ex- 
cepted, changed  its  sound — (aa)  to  (ee)  or  (ee),  (ee)  to  (ii), 
(ii)  or  (it)  to  (ai),  (oo) »  to  (oo),  (uu)  to  (eu),^  (yy)'  to  (iu), 
(au)*  to  (aa),  (eu)^  to  (iu),  (ai)i  to  (ee) — all  in  about  two 
hundred  years,  or  not  much  more. 

2.  Secondly,  of  Chaucer's  e  words  many  at  a  later 
time  are  written  with  ee,  aa  bee,  queen,  sheep  ;  or  in  a  few 
cases  with  the  single  e  still,  and  a  final  e  mute  as  sign  of  a 
long  preceding  vowel,  as  here  adv.,  and  gphere;  while  a 
latge  number  have  changed  Chaucer's  e  into  ea.     Kow  the 
traditional  pronunciation  of  many  of  this  last  class  is  with 
(ee)  or  (ee) ;  of  the  former  all  have  (ii).    Thus  we  have 
break,*  great,  breath,  death,  bread,  dead^  tear  vb.,  swear, 
ftear  vb.,  and  no\in,  and  this  list  might  be  largely  increased, 
especially  by  the  aid  of  the  dialects ;"  while  we  have  also 
meek,'^  seek,  feet,  geese,  hed  of  the  body,  ateer  vb.  and  noun, 
speed,  he&l,  need,  feed,  bleed,  succeed,  creed,  breed,  steed, 
seem,  deem,  seen,  keen,  green,  fifteen  and  other  numerals, 
and  so  on.     Now  words  like   break,  great,  bear,  swear, 
belong  with  few  exceptions  (such  as  appear)  to  Chaucer's 
second  class ;  those  spelt  later  with  ee  to  the  first,  I  think 
without  a  single  exception.     Thus  orthography  comes  to 
the  aid  of  tradition  in  fixing  by  analogy  (ii)  as  the  vowel 
of  here,  &c     Because  it  must  be  further  obeerred  that 
these  words  never  have  been  customarily  spelt  with  ea. 

having  succeeded  in  finding  the  words  In  Qfinin'B  VuiationB  du 
Langnge  fran9ai8. 

'  As  in  the  Italian  parld,  aurora,  Europa,   hai,   the   vowels 
distinct 

*  Afl  in  how,  koute.  '  As  in  French,  flute. 

*  In  Chaucer  breke,  grete,  breths,  Sic 

"  In  the  West  of  England  tea  Is  {ate),  peat  (ptf«t),  read  (rMd)  ; 
but  tee  and  reed  are  (sii),  (riid). 

'  Id  Chaucer  mtlt^,  teke,  feet,  geei,  kc. 
B 
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At  least  I  do  not  remember  to  hare  Been  in  MSS.  or  books 
of  any  age  of  EngliBh,  even  when  our  orthography  was  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  settled,  a  sentence  such  as  might  tell 
of  "  fifteen  green  geese  seen  feeding  at  the  meek  qaeen's 
heels,"  with  even  one  of  these  words  written  with  ea.  In 
later  times  when  ween  and  wean,  week  and  weak,  heel  and 
heal,  &c.,  are  sonnded  alike,  mere  ignorance  will  confound 
one  mode  of  spelling  with  another  \  bat  my  a]:;gument  has 
reference  to  the  orthography  that  waa  commonly  recognized 
amoi^  learned  or  at  least  educated  men  during  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  centuries. 

3.  Thirdly,  I  would  present  an  argumentum  ad  auctori- 
iatem  analogically  appHed.  In  the  Elizabethan  age,  when 
it  is  admitted  by  Mr  Ellis  that  ^ep  was  pronounced  as  at 
present,  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1568)  describing  this 
B  (ii)  as  the  e  Angliatm.^  What  is  implied  in  this  designa- 
tion 1  This,  at  least ;  that  Smith,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  a  true  lover  of  antiquity,  a  careful  student  of  lan- 
guage, and  one  whose  chief  study  seems  to  have  been 
pronunciation,  recognizes  this  as  the  true  English  sound. 
Is  it  in  any  degree  probable  that  a  sound  which  almost 
within  liying  memory  had  forced  its  way  as  a  newcomer 
into  the  language  would  be  acknowledged  by  auch  a  man 
as  Smith  as  «:ar'  t^o\^y  "the  English  e"?  Nothing  is 
more  improbable.  And  if  (ii)  is  the  sound  which  the 
symbol  e  represented  in  sJieep,  to  which  the  rhymes  of 
three  centuries  or  more  show  keep  and  sleep  to  have  been 
similarly  pronounced,  while  heap  and  leap  had  some 
different  sound  ^ — most  probably  (ee),  as  Mr  Ellis  also 
believes — we  find  here  two  small  classes  of  words  apparently 
analogous  to  the  much  larger  classes  in  which  here  and  there 

'  Elsewhere  he  prefers  the  feminine — "  «  Angiioa,"  obviously 
Bcil.  litera. 

*  Oiaucer's  evidence,  however,  does  not  prove  this :  it  is  of  un- 
certain tone  and  insufficient  in  quantity.  But  in  other  poeta  some 
proof  is  found.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sidney  malieB  fi^ap,  reap,  leap 
rhyme  together,  and  separately,  deep,  weep,  keep,  theep,  creep,  tleep. 
In  Ben  Jonaon  cheap,  heap,  reap,  leap  rhyme  together,  and  separ- 
ately, keep,  tteep,  deep,  tleep,  -weep,  peep,  shctp,  creep. 
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are  typical  individuals,  and  tbue  we  Lavo  at  least  a  strong 
presmnption  that  as 

shocp     :    heap     :  :    bete     :    there 

This  e,  moreoTer,  Smith  cxproesly  opposes  to  the  Italian 
a  when  ho  says  that  perhaps  we  rightly  now  say,  "  Domint 
Tie  in  furore  |)er  e  Italicum,  non  quomadmoduni  olim  per 
illud  .e.  Anglicum  qnod  in  /we  cfiin  api»  diciinus,  aut  me 
ciim  i(ii  nostromoro  l(M|uamur,  oUteruatur."'  This  "quoni- 
adraodum  olim  "  clearly  potnU  to  a  more  ancient  pronunci- 
ation of  the  6  in  Latin  words  in  this  island  thiui  the  («) 
which  he  approved. 

4.  But  again,  two  wonU  of  the  class  we  aro  discnsaing 
are  among  the  ohleflt  in  the  langasge,  and  might  n-asoushly 
be  expecti'd  to  hu  found  in  some  similar  furm  in  the  nearest 
allied  lauguages.  Accordingly  tlieso  words — Iwrre  adv.,  and 
dfxr — are  found  in  High  Gormsn,  Dutch,  Platt-Deutsch, 
and  Frieaic,  and  in  all  of  these  the  troditioosl  pronunciation 
of  the  vowel  is  the  samo.  No  doubt  there  may  have  been 
a  time,  far.  far  remote,  when  the  ancei*tore  of  the  Teutonic 
and  of  the  Classical  races  occupied  the  same  village  or  slept 
under  the  same  roof,  aud  when  a  wild  animal  wag  called 
by  some  such  name  as  (deL>r) :  the  Latin  feru*  aud  the 
Greek  ^4p  ^^  ^h?  p<)int  to  a  nauiu  with  no  (t)  sound  in  iL 
If  we  suppose  this,  the  thought  very  naturally  suggests 
itself  that  this  (ee)  by  some  trick  of  the  Teutonic  mouth 
(using  the  word  Teutonic  in  its  widest  sense)  became  (Jee), 
tliat  this  odscititiouB  element  next  developed  itself  into  a 
fall  vowel  (iee),  which  in  time  become  the  more  important 
part  of  the  diphthong  (iie),  and  finally  the  new  coloniiit 
drove  out  the  original  settler  altogether  and  only  (ii)  re- 
mained. But  the  pnro  (eo)  stage  of  (noor)  and  (deer)  must 
have  been  many  ceuturita — millennia  possiUy — before  the 
Canterbury  Tales  wore  written,  and  sU  the  earliest  forms 
both  of  the  noun  and  of  the  adverb  which  are  given  by 
Graff,  Loxol,  Kilian,  &c.,  contain  an  i :  rfi'ii*,  dUfy  diar^ 
djief^  tier,  tior,  and  hier,  hiiir,  liir,  hie,  hi.  That  there 
'  Do  Liiij;.  Or.  Proo.,  p.  U  v". 
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waa  an  (i)  sound  in  tliese  cannot  be  doubted :  perhaps 
indeed  aome  of  these  fonns  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  sounds  nearly  if  not  quite  identical  with  our 
English  (diii),  (Hiii).  Thus  Holland  and  Gennany,  with 
their  traditional  pronunciation  and  orth<^raphy  of  these 
two  words,  confirm  the  results  already  arrived  at. 

fi.  A  fifth  argument  is  furnished  by  French  traditional 
pronunciation  and  spelling  in  such  words  as  those  from 
which  Chaucer's  manere  and  hachUer  were  derived.*  In 
their  early  forms  almost  all  of  these  contained  an  i.  But 
some  of  them,  it  has  been  objected,  had  no  i  in  their 
earliest  forms.  What  of  that,  if  they  had  it  in  or  before 
Chaucer's  time?  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  what 
French  was  in  his  day.  Now  I  have  turned  up  in  Littr^ 
all  Chaucer's  words  of  these  two  classes,  and  with  the 
following  results : — 

In  the  10th  century  we  find  meneatier,  which  in  the 
11th  became  jnegfiei:  In  the  12th  we  find  arckter,  aumos- 
ni&v,  earpentier,  oorsier,  costumier,  dangler,  despeneier, 
entier,  erbier,  messagier,  olivier,  panier,  preiare,  pstdHer, 
riviere,  and  solierl.  In  the  13th  bordelier,  celei-ier,  doetrier, 
donsiere,  forestier,  hosteller,  Ikmier,  marinler,  poplltrr, 
tapicier,  and  tavernler.  In  the  Hth  corniere,  familier, 
gtmffrier,  jartiere,  papier,  and  officii^.  Other  words  in 
Chaucer,  but  which  do  not  appear  in  Freucli  literature 
till  the  15th  or  16th  century,  are  hntsslrre,  clappier  (of 
which  however  there  is  an  earlier  form,  clapolre),  eiifermier, 
jaidier,  pantiere,  &nd  prisonnler.  Kone  of  these  words  are 
found  ending  simply  in  -er  or  <re,  all  have  the  l.^ 

In  the  following  nine  the  forms  in  er,  and  ler,  are  con- 

'  I  pronounce  all  these  words  like  the  modem  English  engineer, 
eathier,  arrears,  &c..  whatever  the  spelling  is  now  or  was  in  the 
14th  century. 

'  Chftuoer's  forms,  with  minor  vftriations,  are — myster,  archeer, 
ftwraere,  carpenter,  corser,  custommor,  daunger,  speDser,  entere, 
erbere,  messoger,  olyver,  panyer,  preyere,  sawter,  rj-vere,  Boler ; 
celorer,  cloystrer,  doHser,  forester,  hostileer,  liraer,  marj-neer, 
popeler,  tapycer,  taverner  ;  corner,  familer,  waferer,  garter,  papeer, 
officer  ;  hracer,  claper,  fermerer,  gaylcr,  panttTjjjriBoner. 
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temporary:  premier  and  premer,  in  Uie  lllU  century; 
buutcHUer  and  ImUiUor,  cfiatnherivre  and  cAaniAwwr*,  e»r- 
tleticr  and  anhhr,  coUer  anil  cw/w,  hus^iUtller  ainl  A(W- 
fji'tit tiler,  la  tho  13th;  /MirftcuHer  and  iMriieulrr,  in  the 
15th.  Ill  five  the  furm  in  -trr,  is  later  than  that  in  -i«-; 
et/HseiJicr  (lOth  century)  beconitfl  cunMtiller  (1 2th) ;  ejtquier 
(11  til)  alBi>  (•(WM^-r  (12th) ;  ft(>j>f  =  bier  (11th)  in  aUoherre 
(12th);  y»f7«rr  (12tL)  also  pifer  (13th);  cKhekier  (12th)^ 
etefiektr  (13tli).  And  in  thirteen  the  later  form,  so  far  as 
Iittn!''s  quotations  airurd  evidence,  haa  the  /.  which  the 
older  one  wants:  rAiVre  (12th  tumtmy),  rJicre  (Ilth);  dier 
(12tli),  ctcr  (lUh);  derru-r  (12th),  ihrere  (lUh);  (/e*t()*wr 
(12lh),  (h-«frer  (llth)j  7>;enwr  (12th),  /rfener  (Ilth); 
trmrrier  (12th),  Irtvnrer  (Uth);  wrgter  (12th),  tv^rger 
(11th);  /(jim'tT  (13th), /wrvr  (Uth);  acfw/iVr  (13th),  awii/er 
(12th);  etcolier  (Uth),  etKoIer  (12th);  nsfftiti<r  (Uth), 
r/«/<rr  (13th);  fm-Iteh'er  (15th),  ifw-v'/er  (lUR);  fcowc/f'w 
(16th),  haeler  (llih)^  Kow  in  half  of  tho  words  which 
have  the  douUe  form — that  is  U  uut  of  27 — tho  form  with 
1  is  contemporary  with  or  even  earlier  than  the  oilier.  But 
if  the  motWn  Fnnich  pronunciation  may  \k  accep^l  ati  a 
guide,  the  i"  iu  all  auch  words  iw  prrhtnier, /a-mi-lirr,  ma- 
««-re,  &c.  not  forming  a  aeparate  syllable,  thia  aeem»  to 
eoggcst  the  possibility  that  houtler  and  boudier  were  only 
different  modca  of  repieaenting  the  same  sound.  Icelandic 
scholars  tell  ua  that  in  old  MSS.  itvr  and  «^/'  tttaud  for  Iwr 
and  «^  (tueer)  (sjeer),  and  that  we  may  not  infer  the 
proniinciatiun  to  huve  been  dimply  (neer)  and  (seer)  because 
the  accent  was  not  written.  Tim  ie,  to  say  the  least,  nut 
iniprohahle.  An  early  and  immature  ortliography  is  very 
likely  to  meet  with  sounds  in  u'.twd  speech  which  it  knows 
not  how  to  deal  nath.  And  it  was  probaUy  the  same  iu 
French,  and — as  1  venture  to  coigecturo— this  aemi-vowol 

'  Ohauccr'u  forDu,  witb  minor  variations,  are — primer,  boteler, 
chambrere,  mnloro,  Imncm,  oorHiler,  coler,  bospttolvr,  particuler. 
ooutiflptcr,  Aiiujrvr,  bcerc,  piler,  chnkker,  choere,  elocrw,  ileren  (m  in 
wArdvrcre  =~  gnr«  derriere  *=  tutik  nut  IwIhikI),  tlcxlrcr.  plener, 
tnaorer,  verger,  laarar,  seoaleer,  scolcr,  rcf^uler,  liacbeler,  bolLvlor. 
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which  preceded  the  (ee)  was  confounded  by  the  English 
and  Teutonic  ear  with  the  distinct  vowel  (ii),  and  then 
became  (ii)  in  the  English  and  Teutonic  mouth,  even  to  the 
extrusion  of  the  original  (ee).  This  has  certainly  been  tho 
case  in  the  Dutch  and  Gennan  forms  such  as  opzier,  &c. 
So  far  as  the  I  is  concerned — for  half  of  these  words  end  in 
•ler — I  take  it  to  have  had  in  such  cases  the  power  of  the 
gl  (nearly)  in  Italian,  the  II  in  Spanish,  and  the  Ih  in 
Portuguese.  Although  therefore  hacheler  and  hocler  do 
not  appear  in  forms  with  i  in  French  literature  earlier  than 
tiie  15th  and  16th  centuries  respectively,  yet  it  is  easily 
Conceivable  and  highly  probable  that  these  words — as  well 
as  many,  or  indeed  all,  of  the  others — may  have  had  the 
sound  of  (jee)  quite  as  much  when  written  without  the  i  as 
when  written  with  it 

There  yet  remain  a  few  of  these  words  of  which  I 
cannot  give'  a  good  account.  The  modem  French  par- 
donneur  is  not  equivalent  to  Chaucer's  pardoner^  and 
French  literature — at  least  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  Cot- 
grave,  Kolham,  Matzner,  or  Littr^ — has  no  forms  corre- 
sponding to  his  annudeer,  comiculer,  herbeger,  laborer.  I 
suppose  all  these  words,  as  well  as  gospeler  and  scn/vencer, 
to  have  been  used  by  Chaucer  as  analogous  forms  to 
counsder  and  archeer.  Seven  words  he  makes  continually 
to  rhyme  with  tho  class  now  under  consideration,  notwith- 
standing that  the  French  forms  appear  to  have  had  only 
(eer)  :  they  are,  anfiphoiier,  })eer  and  compeer,  frere,  sopeer, 
dyner,  homager,  and  spcre  =  sphere.  But  antiphoner 
occurs  only  once  (forming  two  rhymes)  in  all  Chaucer, 
homager  only  once,  and  the  argument  will  suffer  very  little 
if  even  we  were  to  add  three  faulty  rhymes  to  the  very 
moderate  number  already  reckoned. 

On  tho  other  hand,  in  Early  French  matiere  has  also 
tho  form  mattrc  (13th  century),  and  some  words  appear 
in  what  I  have  called  the  first  class  of  -ere  words  in 
Chaucer  and  his  contoinporaries,  wliich  are  anglicized  from 
French  words  that  knew  no  other  form  than  those  in  (iir), 
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AS  sapftere,  pleanr  (LynJ.),  leiftere  (Handl  Synno),  Fr. 
#ti/i*r,  piaitir,  hUir.  And  U  uot  Cliaucor's  potreer  nimilarly 
to  be  accounted  furl  Trau,  m  uodcru  Fiiiiich  the  form  is 
puueoir ;  but  in  the  very  earliusl  siwclueu  of  Frvnuli  that 
exuttf,  iliu  famous  oath  u£  Luwu  the  Qurmaiiic  (842),  it  Is 
yodir.  Matzner  has  tko  wurd  only  in  Ihe  form  pooir. 
Littre's  exaraplou  give  the  sumo  with  only  two  exceptions 
to  the  end  of  tho  Hth  century.  How  then  wan  this  pro- 
nounced 1  The  linrgandian  ot,  so  common  as  (wa)  in 
modem  French,  we  know  to  have  been  (wee)  300  yeats 
ago ;  but  in  many  of  these  words  there  is  a  radical  (I),* 
whicli  makes  it  probable  that  the  (wee)  is  it«elf  changed 
from  an  earlier  (wii).  If  so,  the  9th  century  (pod-iii) 
dropping  the  middle  consonant  becomes  (po'iir),  which 
with  the  necessary  euphonic  insertion  of  tho  aemi-vowel 
becomes  (po*wiir).  This  I  beliere  to  be  just  the  sound 
that  pooir  was  intended  to  represent,  and  that  Chaucer 
meant  the  very  same  when  he  wrote  poioere  or  poteeer. 
Only  the  first  Towel  may  hare  stood  for  (uu).  One  of 
LittTo's  12th-century  forms  is  pouoir  =  (puu*wiir),  while 
in  the  nth  century  pouer  ^  (puu'weer)  romee  in,  whence 
(puu'vwoer)  and  (puu'vwar). 


IL 

I  proceed  now  to  my  second  praposition :  that  tboro 
is  evidence  tliat  tho  symbol — namely  i — to  which  Mr 
£lli8  attaches  the  sound  of  long  (it)  did  not  represent 
that  sound,  but  the  widely  differeui  one  of  (oi),  us  in 
modern  English,  or  at  least  some  sound  closely  approach- 
ing (oi). 

1.  Hy  first  aigomenl  is  again  based  on  tho  traditional 
pronunciation  of  mine,  thine,  wife,  knifs^  &c.,  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  English  dialects  throughout  the  island, 

'  Thus  rogne  from  regina,  /raid  from  Trigidus,  poivre  from 
pifwr.  f.§)loir  from  (tlir-,  meint  from  minus,  Ac, ;  besidm  tho  Inrge 
cWe  at  wunlx  in  wliich  the  ■  is  Mi|i[)<jwed  lo  liave  aseufuud  pivced- 
CDOO  of  tliu  ociiiKUtiant  wliich  it  tuied  to  follow,  as  yhire  from 
gloria,  Umviit  from  testtmoDtuoi,  dortoir  from  dormitorium,  ico. 
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north,  soath,  east,  and  vest.  In  the  weetem  coontacB  the 
80tmd  is  perhaps  more  commonly  (at)  or  (aai)'  than  (ai), 
as  it  is  also  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyahiie  And 
elsewhere;  in  the  rale  of  Gloucester  it  is  (ai)';  in  Soath 
Lancashire  (At) ;  in  each  of  the  three  Scottish  dialects  of 
which  Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray  gives  so  full  an  account  it 
approximates  to  (ai) ;  and  sometimes  one  hears  (sei).  This 
widely  prevailing  tradition  establishes  a  strong  preeumption 
that  (si)  is  the  true  ancient  sound,  or  rather,  one  of  the 
ancient  sounds.  For  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  as  great  a  variety  of  pronunciation  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  500  or  perhain  1000  years  ago  as  at  the 
present  day,  perhaps  even  greater ;  and  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  that  in  some  words  in  some  districts  the  sound 
of  (ii)  is  also  a  true  ancient  sound,  as  in  the  Kentish 
(diik)  for  dike,  and  the  Devonshire  (liit)  for  lUtle,  which 
existed  within  living  memory. 

2.  We  have  next  the  traditional  pronunciation  of 
numerous  Holland  iah  wonls  akin  to,  or  rather  identical 
with,  their  English  equivalents:  mijn,  Jijji,  irijn,  sefiijn, 
lijn,  ztcijn,  bijlen,  smijten^  &c.,  <tc.  These  again  afford  a 
strong  presumption  that  at  thnt  remote  e]>och  when  our 
Saxon  and  Angle  sirt^s  dwelt  si<le  by  side  mth  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Hollanders,  they  all  alike  would  speak  of 
(main  foiii  woin) ;  and  the  existence  in  High  German  of 
the  same  wonls,  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  points 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Let  mo  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  prevailing  pronunciation  of  the  it  in  the  Ix)w 
Countries  was  (ii),  as  Erasmus  so(?ms  to  show  ;^  neverthe- 
less the  earliest  known  pronunciation  in  the  province  of 

'   For  Weat  yoiiRTSt;!  see  Mr  Elwortliy's  lists. 

'  As  in  hoij,  noise. 

'  When  hi!  gives  >r>jt  and  ivija  as  containing  the  some  sound 
a»  ivit  nnd  nin,  only  Icnglhiuitxl  ;  and  in  a<>st;rting,  "  Quuui  dico 
is  "  [i.  e.  tlic  Latin  in  =  thou  itoo^t]  "  nb,  eo,  sic  enuntio  qiiemad- 
niotlum  Batavi  fihiciem  (ij.i):  (]unni  lis  iinde  litis,  sic  offero  quem- 
aJmoiliini  Gallua  wiiiat  lilia."  Di3  I. at,  Or.  ijuc  Sermoiiis  I'rou.,  p. 
H3:  edit,  b'mhfn.  15;H1. 
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Holhaid  was  (oi)  or  some  soimd  close  akiii  U>  Uus.  Siegen- 
beolc,  quoted  by  ^fr  Ellis  (p.  295),  affirms  Umt  tliU  had 
Iwun  clianjjed  from  an  ejirlit>r  (ii),  but  ^/ro4>/uf  lliis  chniijju, 
so  fiu'  as  I  luu  nnTire,  va  wliuUy  vraiiting.  The  t<omi(l  of  il 
or  ij  with,  the  HoUoiidere,  which  tlirouj;h  puliticul  aud 
literary  iuiluonces  spread  throui^hout  the  Xethcrlwids,  waa 
(bi)  :  other  proviuces  adopted  Uiis  as  a  neic  pruiiuiiciation, 
but  thure  is  no  evidence  Lliat  Holland  had  ever  dune  tho 
same. 

3.  If  we  appeal  to  the  grammarians  of  the  1 7th  century, 
we  End  Micgu  (168B),  WUkins  (IflCS),  and  Wrdlin  (1603), 
nil  rucoguizing  the  diphtliuugal  character  of  our  long  /, 
wtiich  earlictr  writen  ftot'iu  not  to  havo  noticed ;  (jil,  Cheko, 
Smith,  aud  uthera  coiUd  not  diaccm  the  diphthongal  Round 
whL'n   written  witli  a  single  sjiuhol.      But  we  find  Gil 
(1621)  comparing  tho  tliree  words  vein  =  conquer,  ween  ^= 
think,  and  mni'.     The  laal  of  these  is  RUpjiotied  hy  Mr 
Ellis  to  lutve  been  soundud  thf^n   in  Kuglainl  with  tho 
Scotch  long  i',  in  which  wo  leani  fVom  I)r  Miimiy  (|i.  113) 
*'  the  second  alemont  is  very  distinctly  m  [that  is  (it)],  and 
is  less  overshatlowtid  by  lli«   projwmdprance  of  the  first 
element  than  in  Knglish."     But  not  only  do  we  seem  to  bo 
treailiug  on  very  unsafe  ground  when   we  endeavour  to 
estahlislt  such  minittu  distinctions  at  so  gruat  a  distance  of 
time,  but   if   thu   differencre    Uiat   exitttcd    in   Gil's    lime 
between  tcin,  irf.en,  and  tcine  waa  not  broad  nnd  clear^  it  ia 
hard  to  sec  how  he  could  boasl  of  this  last  vowel  as 
"  aiiti<]uum  illiiiri  et  niasculinum  soniun,"  and  triunqihiuitly 
quot<j  thu  authority  of  TJpaius,  who  cummuuda  the  Britons 
OS  alniait  alone  of  till  Europeans  preserving  thu  tniu  sound 
of  wonle  like  fVyiriu,  anuea,  rt'te,  &c.     And  be  it  obaerved 
Oil  calls  this  "  that  ancient  sound."     tSundy  if  it  hud  in- 
trudfd  into  tho  knguagf?  within  tlie  two  centuries  proceih 
ing,  iluring  which  tiiuc  so  many  hooks  hwl  bpcn  written 
on  Pronuucialion  Wtli  in  EngLind  and  on  Uie  CouiineuL, 
a  man  of  learning  likv  Oil,   Ilejul  Mnstfir  of    St   Paul's 
School,  must  hnvo  been  aware  of  tho  focL 
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Half  a  century  earlier  than  Gil  we  find  Hart  endearpnr- 
ing  to  induce  "English  Latinistes"  to  adopt,  instead  of 
what  he  calls  "our  errors,"  "the  ItaUan  and  High  Dutch 
and  Welshe  pronounciatiou  of  their  letters."  Among  these 
"  errors*'  is  this,  that  the  English  pronounced  the  t  with 
the  sound  of  ct.  And  what  sound  was  that )  Hart  does 
not  clearly  show,  hut  Mekerch  exemplifies  it  hy  the  FL 
looaheit,  sckeiden,  &c.,  and  Erasmus  by  the  Dutch  for 
ovum  (i.  e.  ei),  for  paratus  (i.  e.  hereit),  &c.  "  A(  diph- 
thongum  euidenter  audire  licet  in  lingua  Germanorum, 
quum  nominant  CBssarem.  .  .  ,  Keque  non  sentitnr 
apud  noa  diphthongus  »,  si  Hollandice  dicas  ovum,  paratus, 
uersutise,  Maius,  facinus,  seductua,  caro.  Apud  Galloe 
hsBC  rariua  auditur."  (De  Lat.  Gr.  que  Sermouis  Pro., 
p.  108:  Froben's  edit,  1530.)  But  among  Erasmus's  ex- 
amples he  gives  caro,  by  which  he  mnst  mean,  not  the 
Low  German  vleesch  surely,  but  the  High  German  FleUeh. 
And  what  sound  is  this,  a  diphthong,  rarely  heard  in 
French,  and  therefore  differing  considerably  from  the  pure 
(ii),  and  represented  in  Flemish,  Dutch,  (and  High  Ger- 
man 1)  hy  ei  i  It  must  be  at  least  very  like  our  (ei),  if  not 
quite  identical  with  it. 

4.  Fourthly,  a  Welsh  writer,  nearly  a  century  before 
Gil's  time,  Saleabury  (1547),  gives  very  distinct  evidence 
aa  to  our  long  i,  writing  various  EngUsh  words — /,  riree, 
wi/w,  dicftes,  thine,  aignea — in  a  manner  which,  as  Mr  T^His 
admits,  and  as  educated  Welshmen  have  confirmed  to  me, 
indicates  to  a  modern  Welshman  no  other  sound  than  (ai). 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  Saleabury  wanted  to 
express  the  sound  of  (ai),  he  had  apparently  no  other  or  no 
better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  writing  ei,  as  he  did.  And 
just  as  Salesbury,  mindful  of  hia  Welsh  alphabet,  regarded 
I  as  the  proper  representative  of  (ii),  so  both  Hart  and 
Gil,  men  acquainted  with  foreign  languages,  to  which  they 
repeatedly  appeal,  looked  at  our  mode  of  writing  from  a 
foreign  point  of  view,  and  sought  to  conform  it,  if  possible, 
to  the  continental  pattern.     They  therefore  of  set  purpose 
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reserved  i  or  t  for  Uic  eouud  of  (ii),  and  suppoaiDg  Ihcy 
reqiiired  to  represent  (ni),  Iiow  could  they  have  done  it 
Ix^tter  than  Hdrt  did  M-ith  {ei),  in  his  ftvtl,  w^iz,  vceizdum, 
prezenttic,  enferpreiz,  &c.,  or  than  Gil  did  with  his  J,  in 
ipj/,  ehjld^  teft,  eksidingltf,  &e.  %  Whether  this  was  an 
ancient  sound  or  one  newly  invented  in  the  1 6th  century, 
having  been  utterly  luiknown  in  all  the  languages  of  man- 
kind till  that  age,  if  it  needed  to  be  expresaed  by  a  diittinct 
written  symbol,  it  is  Imnl  to  say  how  that  could  have  been 
better  di-ine  by  men  who  assigned  to  the  symbol  i  a  diCTer- 
ent  function. 

Of  these  Gramnuumna  Salesbury  seems  to  mo  to 
furnish  evidence  so  clear  and  cogent  that  apart  from  the 
necessities  of  theory  no  doubt  whatever  would  be  enter- 
tained that  he  hiiard  the  English  /,  ornt^  thim^  wiw,  as 
(ei)i  (Tain),  (dhoin),  (wain). 

5.  Still  earlinr  than  SAlesbiiry  we  havo  Pnlsgravo 
(1530)  expressly  affirming  that  i  had  two  di.ttinct  sounds 
in  French  (*'  .ii.  dyuenw  manoia  of  aomidyngea  "),  one  of 
them  like  the  Italian  i,  and  like  our  sound  of  e  in  bee, 
bitnr,  pci^r,  foe ;  the  other,  found  only  at  the  boginnlDg  or 
end  of  a  French  word,  being  like  the  English  y  in  hy  and 
by,  «ptj,  fiy,  atery,  I  have  given  prctof  elsewheie'  tliat 
this  1/  expressed  the  same  sound  as  was  also  written  with 
i:  indeed  this  is  not  disputed.  What  then  was  tliat 
sound  1  Mr  Ellis  believes  it  to  have  been  (ii) — the  pro- 
longed sound  of  the  English  i  in  pit  But  in  what  lan> 
giiage  does  the  sound  exist  1  In  none  that  I  know  of: 
certainly  not  in  English  or  German,  except  when  in 
singing  the  short  vowel  at  pit,  pin,  teitl,  is  unnnturally  and 
with  diffiuulty  spun  ont ;  certainly  not  in  French,  whore 
the  sound,  long  or  short,  is  unknown.  The  French  sounds 
aru  (i),  (ii),  and  commonly  a  shade  thinner  than  in  the 
£uglish  peat,  jiect,  jic«n  ;  indeed  I  doubt  whether  you  can 
find  a  Fn.'nchnian,  oven  one  who  has  lived  thirty  years  in 
Euglandi  whom  a  keen  ear  couhl  not  detect  in  a  moment 
*  B.  E.  F^  $  U. 
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by  his  inability  to  pronounce  pit,  pin,  will  in  our  English 
mode  :  he  makes  them  (pit),  (pin),  (wil). 

Moreover  that  {ii)  suits  the  English  organs  of  speech 
as  little  as  the  French  or  Gorman  may  be  judged  by  the 
manner  in  which  a  boy  will  shout  out  Teddy  or  Harrys 
prolonging  the  sound  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  he  says 
(tedee*),  (Hseree')  ;  not  (tedn'"),  (HBerii') ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  words  are  unpronounceable. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  sound  of  (ai)  is  equally  un- 
known in  French.  But — for  I  am  not  contending  for  the 
exact  classical  English  (ei),  even  if  any  two  persons  utter 
this  with  absolute  identity  of  sound — (ai)  does  exist  in 
French  ;  and  this  (ai)  is  just  as  near  to  our  (ei)  as  the  (ii) 
of  peat,  steel,  Xo  that  of  riche,  vilU:  it  only  "exigunm 
distat "  as  Gil  said  of  aye  as  compared  with  the  i  of  thine. 
But  where  is  (ai)  in  French  1  We  get  it  precisely  in  the 
ordinary  French  pronunciation  of  trahieon  and  hair,  and 
in  the  vulgar  Parisian  aider  for  aider.i  But  here,  it  will 
be  objected,  we  have  the  written  a ;  nevertheless  it  proves 
my  point  that  the  sound  exists,  while  that  of  (n)  does  not. 
And  in  provincial  French  even  words  written  with  the 
simple  vowel,  aajoli,  "  at  Monteboiirg,  only  15  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Cherbourg,"  2  are  even  now  sounded  with  (ai)  a&  Jola'i. 
Of  this  fact  Mr  Ellis  furnishes  very  explicit  evidence, 
though  he  himself  is  not  satisfied  with  it.  And  combining 
this  evidence  with  that  of  Palsgrave,  we  may  assert  this 
(ai),  or  perhaps  some  sound  even  nearer  to  (si),  or  perhaps 
(ai)  itself,  to  have  existed  early  in  the  16th  century  in  hy 
and  hij,  spy,  fiy,  awry,  and  the  whole  class  of  words  repre- 
sented by  these. 

But  suppose  it  so,  may  not  the  sound  even  then  have 
been  (ii)  in  Chaucer's  time,  and  have  changed  during  the 
more  than  two  centuries  that  elapsed  between  Chaucer  and 
Palsgrave?     Let   us  examine  the  elaborate  argument  by 

'  It  may  be  said  that  in  trahir,  hair,  &c.,  ttic  a  and  the  i  are 
sounded  separately  :  hut  they  are  not  at  all  moro  separate  to  my 
ear  thau  in  the  English  aye. 

'  Ellis'a  E.  E.  P.,  p.  297  and  458  note:  see  also  p.  460. 
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which  Mr  Ellis  undertokes  to  pTore  that  Cliauc«r*A  long  i 
was  (it), 

Tho  objeclion  tlmt  this  (if)  is  not  a  true  Englinh  sonnd, 
nor  a  sound  knowii  to  any  laiigiiagi-  of  my  iici|muntaDTO,  ia 
ono  thai  I  will  nut  furllmr  dwell  on  ;  but  must  ubtturva  tliu 
remarkahli!  rcault  at  which  Mr  Ellis  has  arrived  in  sitp- 
poAtng  thftt  rjiir  language  in  the  Hth  century  had,  as  to  it« 
vowels,  suirh  a  curiously  defective  alphabet.  In  hia  Kpy 
tu  Pnloeotypu  3Ir  Ellis  recognizes  in  oidinaiy  modem 
En^liuh  27  vuweld  and  ili})hthon^8 ;  but  in  Chaucer— 
though  h«  hii8  no  aorupio  al>nut  refiiiiiij;,  or  (shall  I  aiiy) 
phonetic  liairsplittin^; — hu  allows  only  16  altogether,  of 
which  7  arc  still  in  use,  9  are  unknown  in  modern  Etiftlkk 
Has  the  whole  genius  of  our  spi.lien  l(inj,'UBgL-  alten-d 
during  these  500  years,  while  all  the  other  IsnguageA 
have  nndorgone  changes  both  slight  and  slow  9  It  is  Imnl 
to  obtain  oxaot  information  about  our  modem  dialects  of 
lilugliah,  bnt  I  lind  Dr  Murray  recognizos  22  vowels  in  the 
Soutliem  dialect  of  Scotland,  while  Mr  Elworthy.  asaisteti 
by  Mr  Ellis,  Dr  Murray,  and  Mr  Sweot,  (liscovers  no  fewer 
than  41  in  the  dialoci  of  West  Somerset.  Yet  Chancer 
has  only  IfJ,  of  which  only  (aa),  (ee),  (o),  (i),  (uu),  (u),  and 
(oi)  survive — tho  lost  in  one  word  only,  ayt  =  yea.  Of 
the  20  oniissioiifi,  if  wo  compare  Mr  Ellis's  theoretical 
Chancor  ^vith  modem  EngliAh,  thn  most  notable,  not  to 
mention  the  diphthongs  (ai),  (ai),  (au)  and  {in),  are  («), 
(oo),  (aa),  and,  atrangost  of  all,  (ii),  with  the  short  vowda 
correaponding  Ut  thonn.  Unt  as  in  onn  or  twi  places  (pp. 
280  and  284)  Mr  ICllis  soems  to  slur  over  the  dintinction 
Iwtween  (ii)  and  {ii)  as  hardly  essential  to  hia  atguuont> 
let  his  case  have  tho  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  let  us  see  why 
we  must  Iwlieve  i  to  have  an  (i)  siiund  in  the  1 4th  century. 

The  evidence  which  Mr  EUis  derives  from  exceptional 
Thymes,  simply  on  the  principle  that  Chaucer  and  Gowcr 
hod  no  imperfept  rhymes,  must  he  nncertimoiuouHly  sot 
aside  :  the  principle,  as  I  showed  in  tho  early  imrt  of  this 
paper,  is  fal."*,  and  the  evidence  falls  to  the  ground.    Such 
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rhymes  as  lisi  besf,  abridge  allege,  yet  wit,  occur  in  oar 
poeta  of  every  age — inexact  in  eyery  case,  and  proTing 
precisely  nothing. 

Then  again,  in  words  of  French  derivation  tenninations 
that  contained  i  were  in  French  sounded  with  (i)  ox  (ii), 
and  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  Chancer,  who 
was  familiar  with  French,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  as 
shewn  by  the  contemporary  practice  of  Grower,  was  intro- 
ducing it  into  English,  could  have  changed  the  Freucli 
sound."  I  will  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere^ 
as  to  the  tendency  of  all  nations,  ourselves  by  no  means 
excepted,  to  assimilate  foreign  words  to  more  familiar 
forms,  as  is  still  done  in  West  Somersetshire  and  doubtless 
in  every  part  of  England.  We  constantly  anglicize :  al- 
ways have  done  so  :  if  Chaucer  did  otherwise  with  French 
words,  he  acted  contrary  to  the  national  custom,  as  well  as 
to  his  own  practice  in  regard  to  other  proper  names,  witness 
Alisaundre,  Pruee,  Euce,  Lettow,  Gemade,  Algezir,  Oaliee,* 
which  are  neither  the  native  names  of  places  nor  the 
French  forms  of  those  names,  but  anglicized  pronunci- 
ations, as  much  as  (matliiTs),  (sher't),  dendzhuu'vn),  (mek*- 
Sf'co),  arc  now. 

When  Mr  Ellis  says  ho  "  cannot  force  himself  to  sup- 
pose "^  the  i  in  these  woi-ds  ever  to  have  been  sounded  as 

'  E.  E.  P.,  p.  64. 

*  i.e.  probably  (altsAndj),  (pruus),  (ruus),  (Jet'ouu),  (dsher- 
naad),  (aldzhazair),  (galaia-).  The  final  e  not  to  be  sounded.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  with  Mr  Ellis  that  Chaucer's  poetry  con- 
tained 70  per  cent  of  weak  rhymes. 

'  As  to  thi»  form  of  arfniment  I  may  with  equal  justice  urge 
that  "  /  cannot  force  myself  to  suppose  "  the  e  in  kare  to  have  been 
anytliing  else  than  (ii),  or  the  i  in  TPtne  and  f^  in  theif  anythiDg 
else  than  the  (ai)  and  ieci)  which  they  are  at  this  day.  Such  an 
argument  is  of  course  an  appeal  to  the  general  impression  produced 
by  long  continued  study  of  a  subject.  But  I  too,  as  well  as  Mr 
Ellis,  have  been  cngi^^  for  many  years  in  these  investigationa, 
having  given  "  Readings  from  Chaucer"  before  the  Plymouth 
Institution  as  early  as  October  21st,  1858,  and  having  exchanged 
letters  on  the  subject  a  year  or  two  earlier  still  with  my  old  friend 
and  schoolfellow  the  present  Prof,  of  A.S,  to  the  Univerai^  of 
Oxford  ;  and  the  general  impression  which  I  have  received  is 
exceedingly  strong  in  favour  of  the  very  slow  changes  of  spoken 
language.     See  my  B.  E.  P.,  pp.  117,  118,  footaote. 
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(oi),  not  only  is  he,  in  regard  to  some  or  theae  words, 
speaking  in  plain  defiance  of  8ale-sbur)''s  (not  to  sa;  Fals> 
grave's)  aathority,  hut  with  t-fjually  little  ceremony  he  sets 
asido  that  of  Butler,  Gil,  and  Hart.  Mr  KUis  ohjocts  to 
the  long  I  in  the  termination  of  fuperlattf,  motif,  iuquixitif; 
bnt  even  na  lato  aa  IG33  Butler  gives  iiidieafive  as  tho 
correct  sound,  and  Gil  (1G2IJ  gives  kiiifjv  the  J  =  (oi), 
as  Mr  KUis  a<imits, — and  Hart  speaks  of  mUeiv  letters. 
Ml  Ellis  objects  to  riehe,  but  GU  writos  fjeh,  as  the  voTvel 
is  long  also  in  Dutch  and  German.  In  like  manner  Gil, 
in  perfect  agreement  with  Palggrovf,  gives  enemjt  nw/ori/, 
adulter),  misery,  konsfnn^'  (notwithstanding  the  accent  on 
tlie  tint  syllable  in  ordinary  conversation,  ho  takes  pains 
to  t*]]  \is'),  and  pure  English  words  in  like  manner,  as 
eoarf,  opnij,  and  -{/  always  where  we  now  have  the  short 
(-li);  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  Hart  (1569),  Gil, 
however,  tells  ns  the  usage  as  to  some  of  those  words  varied 
in  his  time  :  the  vowrI  was  long  or  short 

Another  argument  is  based  on  the  shortening  of  (oi) 
into  (/) :  how  can  wo  explain  that  (siriloiz)  gives 
(siWItztra'shen)  "except  on  the  theory  that  {()  was  the 
original  nnrmol  sound  ? "  I  fail  to  see  the  difficulty.  The 
(ai)  is  shortened  into  (»')  quite  irrespective  of  such  a  theory, 
simply  by  drojiping  the  fintt  element  in  the  diphthong  and 
shortening  the  remaining  one.  Precisely  ao  when,  throw- 
ing hack  the  accent,  we  change  NettfoHJuPland  into  Nevf- 
foufxdland,  the  found  becomes  (fund)  or  (fvnd),  the  first 
part  of  the  diphthong  disappearing  altogether. 

Again,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  naturally  short  vowel 
in  India.  But  our  poets,  true  to  tho  instincts  of  the 
nation,  anglicized  thu  word,  and  (^ind)  resulted.  Mr 
Ellia  quotes  from  Chaucer  rhymes  of  this  word  with  Jhul 
anil  ktnd^  and  in  Allit.  Foenis,  pi  3,  we  have  it  rhyming 
with  blind ;  and  we  have  the  cvidenco  of  the  Ormulum  for 

'  "Numerus  poeticaa  p&roxylonix  fpropnroxytoiiiiiT]  in  i  Mrpe 
iillimnm  prodnctam  ncuil ;  tit  ftizrrj,  kanatum^,  dcttinj ;  ande 
eliiun  In  prom  fnre  obtinuit  nt  ultima  vet  IodrA  val  brcvl  squallter 
npribaolur  U.  proQUUcieDtur,  dod  u-uanlur  uuit-'o." 
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the  long  vowel  in  all  of  these  words.  Moreover  in  Allit. 
Poems,  ibid.,  ynde  rhymes  with  achynde,  preterit  of 
scynen  =  (shain'en)  as  I  still  believe,  but  which  no  one 
can  imagine  to  have  been  (shm-en). 

Then  there  are  rhymes  with  Latin  words  ending  in  i, 
and  it  is  argued  that  "  it  is  diffictdt  to  suppose  that  Latin 
was  at  that  time  so  mispronounced  as  to  have  i  called  (ai). 
The  Eoman  Catholic  tradition  must  have  saved  this 
heresy."  I  have  shown  in  my  hook  (§  89)  that  this 
Koman  Catholic  tradition  had  no  existence ;  and  it  is 
precisely  this  vowel  in  reference  to  which  Lipsius  declared 
that  the  Critons  stood  almost  alone. 

6.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  dismissing  Mr  Ellis's 
work  for  the  time,  that  it  is  too  commonly  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  long  /  was  universally  (ii). 
I  will  not  again  quote  the  authority  of  Lipsius,  nor  that 
of  Mekerch,^  nor  repeat  (see  my  E.  E  P.,  p.  18,  note) 
what  Sir  Thomas  Smith  wrote  about  the  Englishman's 
being  able  to  converse  with  the  Lombards  in  I^tin,  though 
he  could  not  with  a  Frenchman.  Just  as  in  modem 
Germany  there  are  different  pronunciations  existing  side 
by  side — (main  wain)  and  (miin  wiin), — so  it  may  well 
have  been  the  case  in  ancient  Italy ;  and  as  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  in  which  the  . 
long  I  is  represented  by  ei,  this  mode  of  writing  affords  at 
least  a  presumption  that  the  mode,  or  at  any  rate  one 
mode,  of  sounding  the  letter  was  as  a  diphthong.  Two 
letters  were  exhibited  to  the  eye,  and  tJiose  who  first  thus 
wrote  ameicus,  preimus,  &c.,  did  so  most  probably  because 
they  had  two  closely  combined  sounds  to  express  by  the 
two  letters ;  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  this 
particular  combination  was  deemed  suitable  2000  years 
ago  to  indicate  that  very  sound  which  it  indicates  in 
modern  Dutch  and  German  and  (in  a  few  instances)  in 
English. 

'  /  longiim  autiquia  Bomania  profcrebatur  ut  hssc  diphUiongtu 
ft,  hoc  est  ei,  et  e  ioolusum  habebat 
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And  now  fnr  that  "ray  of  liglit  from  anRiont  Greece" 
wliich  has  afforded  so  much  amosemnnt  to  my  Oorman 
critic  and  others.  I  will  Andeavonr  to  Btat4«  my  argument 
moTO  perHpicuously. 

Two  of  onr  EogliBli  t  wordii  are  found  in  almost  all  the 
modoni  Touloiilc  languages,  pronounced  in  some  with 
(ii),  in  utliurs  with  (ai),  and  are  also  found  both  in  Latin 
with  its  derivative)  Unguagod  and  in  ancient  and  modem 
Greek.  Some  suppoao  that  one  of  these  woids  is  not  in- 
digmioua  to  the  Teutonic  languages,  but  borrowed  from 
tbo  Latin,  whicli  however  does  nut  affect  tlio  argument,  as 
the  word  is  found  in  the  oarliest  literature  of,  I  helieve, 
all  tho  Teutonic  raco«.  The  vonh  are  w»«  &  urtAw,*  which 
havo  a  diphthongal  sound  in  English,  Dutch,  and  High 
German,  but  have  tho  pure  (ii)  in  Plalt-DoiiWIi  aud 
Icelandic,  as  well  as  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  I'ortugueso.' 
But  what  waH  tlio  sound  in  Greek  1  I  answer,  a  diph- 
thong: not  the  puro  rowel.  Nothing  is  more  improhnblo 
than  that  the  ot  of  otuoc  was  a  pure  vowel,  though  it  ia 
(ii)  in  Modei'n  Greek.  But  it  may  bo  said  tliat  in  tilttn 
and  oI«>c  the  o  ia  only  n  moditication  of  the  original 
digamma.  I  might  reply  by  inlling  back  on  the  authority 
of  Immannel  Bekkor,  in  whose  isdition  of  Homer  these 
words  are  always  given  with  both  the  digamma  and  the 

'  Still  found  Id  tho  naiuas  nf  Wj/i^  and  Hcckmotnlwykr  near 
Bradford,  Wj/he  Ayi*  D«ar  'Vrf-)-niout)i,  Hy^-K  near  CV^veotry, 
Wifluham  near  Soarhorough,  and  Ea*t  Wj/kukan*  nenr  Louth  Id 
LincolDsbirc,  in  all  of  which  tho  fcifkc  in  sounded  with  the  long 
rowt-t,  vt  in  Hkf.  dikf,  Mihr.  (I  am  iud«l)U<d  to  tho  cotirtc'e;  of 
the  clfrvy  of  lliow  [wimht^i*  for  this  iiirMnimlk'n,) 

'  In  Mo'«Q-Unthic  Iho  wordit  ore  writbuli  wrJii  lUtd  trrihji,  the 
apullint;  of  which  might  Mem  to  indicate  a  diphthonji,  th<*  (i) 
souDd«  Winji  rquveemred  bj  I,  or  occafktnnll)'  f.  Itut  Ulphilu 
liOrmw-eil  his  nlphnlit-t  nminly  fmm  tbi)  Qruek«,  ami  the  fnxiuciit 
iotemliAiiifC  of  «  and  n  in  K.irly  Onwk  MS^,  Rhowit  that  before  the 
ARe  of  UlithiloH  M  had  already  approached,  if  it  hod  not  won  fully 
odoptt'd.  tbo  Houad  of  i  (it)  which  It  «Lil]  bus  In  modem  Urevk. 
Vet  it  li»importaut  to  remember  tliat  iho  Wwtom  Ocnnans  reci'ivtd 
their  rolitpon  and  civilJEstioii  from  tho  Wert  (not  from  OouKtanti- 
noplo,  OS  the  Uotlu  of  Itlit-sia  did),  nod  thtreforc  alvo  Uie  IaUd 
nlphabft,  not  that  wliloh  Upliilaa  hnd  fortiiod  ou  a  Greek  baali. 
Heuoe,  even  if  tite  H.O.  01  wa^  (ii),  tide  fumi»lic«  00  grotuui  what- 
erer  for  sappoeiog  that  the  High  Qamtaa  H  was  e\-«r  (It)- 
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0 — Foivoi^  Ftnicoe,  I  Imve  prefcrrotl  looking  for  older 
antbority,  anil  haTO  found  it,  at  least  refercnco  to  the  Ifttter 
word — oT^or,  FoiKot-^  In  ono  of  the  most  ancient  in- 
acriptious  given  by  Bteckh  we  have  TAN  TOIKIAN,  aud 
tliis  evidonce  is  oonlirmed  by  that  of  otlier  inscriptions, 
aceraing  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  F  in  such  wonU  was 
not  followi-d  by  a  pure  (ii).  Thus  we  have  several 
centoriea  before  Chiist  in  Italy  (wiik)  and  (wiin) — per- 
haps other  furms  also — and  in  Greece  some  approximaUnn 
to  (walk)  and,  judjiiiig  from  analogy,  (w.>in),  just  as  wo 
have  when  wo  coiupare  the  Platt-DoutBch  and  tlie  Hoch- 
Doutsch  at  the  present  day  ;  and  thus  is  shuwu  the  doubt- 
fulness of  that  premiss  from  which  such  fnr-nv-whing  eon- 
clnsions  have  been  dm^m,  that  wonls  commonly  written 
with  /  in  Southern  Europe  miLKf  have  been  in  their  earliest 
form  sounded  with  nothing  but  (ii). 

Those  at  any  rate  who  r<inten(l  lliat  the  class  of  words 
•wc  are  at  this  moment  dealing  with  had  (ii)  for  thoir 
Towel,  have  this  fact  to  account  for,  that  at  least  one  im- 
portant and  probably  typical  word,  of  this  class  had  m 
diphthong  in  tho  earliest  Greek  we  know. 

To  myself  It  seems  prohuMe  that  at  tliat  distant  period 
when  the  ancestors  of  Teutons,  latins,  and  Hellenes  oil 
dwelt  side  hy  side,  they  hod  words  in  common  which  even 
thun  varied  in  pronuncinliun,  some  saying  (wiin)  and 
(wiik)  with  the  |>iire  (ti),  while  others  sounded  the  wonts 
with  (ai)  01  aomo  stmilar  diphthong ;  but  I  frankly  admit 
that  tho  masons  assigned  fall  far  short  of  demnnstrdtton. 
But  if  we  limit  uur  view  to  these  recent  centuries,  in 
which  we  find  Salesburj'  writing  lei'w,  &c,  with  the  Welsh 
et,  and  Palsgrave  expressly  aascrting  that  sjyi/,  Jhj,  &«.,  wore 
not  sounded  with  the  Italian  i,  and  if  wo  further  reflect 
that  the  little  more  than  a  centtir}'  that  elapsed  between 
Chaucer  and  those  two  writers  was  wholly  insufficient  to 

*  I  am  not  at  all  natiftfiH  with  Cleasliy  bdc)  Vigfusson's  opioion 
that  tho  LaIiti  vicua  and  tlin  O.K.  rie  were  entirely  tliffurent  wordft 
The  only  difliimlty  ia  to  ^how  tlin  connexion  of  mvnntng  ;  but 
D«8worth  does  tiifjs  helped  by  tin;  Du.  ivijk. 
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admit  of  so  great  a  revolution  in  our  language  as  the 
universal  change  of  (ii)  into  (ai)  j  we  certainly  have  here 
weighty  reasons  for  believing  that  Chaucer's  mine  and 
thine  were  also  sounded  with  the  "Welsh  ei,  that  is  to  say 
with  the  (ai)  which  is  their  recognized  sound  now. 

III. 

I  pass  on  from  the  arguments  by  which  I  seek  to  show 
that  words  written  with  i  were  not  necessarily,  and  wero 
not  in  fact,  sounded  with  (ii),  to  come  to  my  third  pro- 
position. More  fully  expounded  it  is  this.  Supposing  it 
proved  that  in  Chaucer  Jiere  was  not  sounded  like  there,  and 
that  the  latter  of  these  was  sounded  with  (ee),  it  is  at 
least  plausible  to  assert  that  the  former  was  sounded  with 
(ee).     That  is  what  I  shall  endeavour  to  disprove. 

But  first  of  all,  inasmuch  as  most  people  are  not  con- 
scious, as  Mr  Melville  Bell  has  justly  remarked,  that  when 
they  sound  the  word  fate^  they  are  sounding  a  diphthong, 
and  inasmuch  also  as  the  pure  (ee)  is  scarcely  known  to 
our  language,  and  inasmuch  as  I  utterly  despair  of  our 
being  able  with  the  beat  phonologic  telescopes  to  discern 
such  minute  distinctions  through  the  haze  and  mist  of  five 
long  centuries,  T  shall  assume  the  right  to  speak  under 
this  head  of  the  vowel  in  aerial,  ailing,  /ate,  day,  whey, 
weigh,  &c.,  however  spelt,  and  with  no  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish these.  This  sound,  I  contend,  did  not  belong  to 
here  and  the  whole  class  of  words  rhyming  therewith,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  habitually  represented  by  ai  or  ei.  And 
as  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  Chaucer  these  digraphs  re- 
presented one  and  the  same  sound,  I  undertake  to  prove  that 
that  sound  was  the  (ee)  or  (eei)  or  (cei)  of  aerial,  ailing,  &c. 

1  and  2.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  English  and 
French  tradition  are  opposed,  as  they  are  about  i.  The 
French   aimer,''  refraite,   Seine,   the   English  day,  whey, 

'  Mr  EUiH  writes  (fwt)  on  p.  4,  (fcrit)  on  p.  272.     Surely  the 
Iatt«r  is  more  correct     Sophocles  gives  the  very  word  as  ^Tr. 
*  I  am  aware  that  aimer,  lio.,  sound  the  ai  or  «» as  e  rather  than 
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rmutin,  antl  many  words  coimnuii  to  both  langiugea,  as 
(v00n),  (plsen),  all  contain  thtti  twuiul,  and  nfibrd  at  once 
a  Btrnng  presumption  that  this  was  the  ancient  sound  of 
the  vrunls  thus  H^jclt  with  ui  ur  ci,  as  most  inf  them  have 
beau  for  more  than  fivu  centuries,  in  these  languages,  an- 
less  distindi  proof  of  change  can  bo  adduced. 

3.  The  woitls  inctiti,  thy,  to  die  (not  ancommon  is 
Chaucer,  rhyming  \vith  gnr/,  pray,  obcy)y  and  may,  a  moid, 
are  simply  Old  Norse  words,  or  b«Iong  to  the  Korth  Angle 
dialect  wliich  was  close  akin  to  Old  Noree  ;  and  Icehindic 
traiiilion,  coinciding  with  English  and  French  traditioa 
just  quoted,  ^ves  Qs  (GW«»dn),  (drei'-Ja),  {meei). 

4.  It  is  very  common  in  Barly  French  to  find  a  simjde 
e  written  for  ci  or  a»,  thus  indicating  Uio  sound  of  theao 
digraplw.  Mr  Payno  hae  collected  numerous  examplca  of 
e  for  ai  in  Norman  French,'  bat  it  is  not  confined  to  that 
dialect.  In  Joinvillo,  for  example,  whose  early  e<lucatioa 
wiw  with  tht!  count  of  Champagne,  we  findyim«,/(rrf!,/r^, 
ffMient,  met,  terser,  mestrf,  maiivese,  ttugn,  8k.  And  as 
to  e  where  ei  is  tbo  oonunon  form,  a  few  examples  are^ 
iwM  (12th  century),  vaine  and  tw'm  (13tb),  rirlne  and 
vaitie  (14th),  now  veine ;  iifze  (I2th),  tr^m  (IJth);  aeujU 
{13th),  aegte  (I6th),  now  iteigU ;  seignur  (lUh),  Mijneur 
{13th);  veaiU  And  veimif  (Mlh),  nav!  ivyarU :  nei/ {\\iii)f 
licijc  (L4th),  neig^  and  ru>ige  (15th),  now  muj^, 

5.  At  least  one  example  of  the  converse  of  this  chango 
of  orthography  is  ftimished  by  Hob.  Glouc's  fonu  Longetpei 
for  longue  eitph. 

G.  Mr  Payne  lias  collected  ample  evidence  that  e  and 
ei  or  ai  stood  for  the  same  aouiid,  in  the  rhymes  of  Early 
French  poetry;  n/wfj*  rhyming  with  reJaif,  i-eintirf  with 
nw,nere^  and  so  on.'  And,  though  1  woiUJ  never  lay  stress 
on  exceptional  rhymes,  we  haire  (=  hair  shirt)  rhyming 
with  fair» ;  this  hairf-,  which  is  also  written  ftert  in  tiw 

i,  tint  In  any  oasa  It  ts  not  i  like  the  <i  of  onr  tkert.  And  aoe 
below,  p.  44. 

'  PhU.  Soc.  Trans.,  18C8-9.  p.  8CI.  '  Ibid.,  p.  887. 
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Mirades  St  LtnjM  as  it  is  in  Chancer,  being  the  aamo  word 
ag  oar  heUr,  and  tlia  O.N.  hara  (Haarra),  which  was 
formerly  pronounced  (iteer'a).^ 

7.  'Hii!  gmmtn»riiui«,  who  however  were  all  later  than 
Chaucer,  couiii-m  the  above  rosulU,  Thus  Meigret  in  hi« 
Phuiietic  OniiQinar  writ«8  ft-M,  jameg,  les*crt  pfere,  trcr% 
ti'mn  (=  taiaona),  rt-mn,  &c.,  though  with  a  difierently 
simpod  c  fi-oin  that  which  he  uses  iii  Biie^fhi;  «»«%  oJoutS, 
prfhrit,  ecn'ucz,  the  former  Iwini?  elsewhere  called  the  *'  o 
ouvert,'*  the  laltor  the  "o  clos;*'  and  Palsgrave  described 
the  sound  i>r  c/  (which,  as  I  Aiall  show  inimecliatcly,  is 
often  the  wuilo  thin^  as  at  with  him)  lu  laii!i,'uage  iinmis- 
takeably  i>lain  ;  "  the  e  shall  have  liis  distinct  sound,  and 
tbp  *  to  be  sounded  shortly  and  confuaely."  How  aftor 
this  nui  llu'rc  he  any  difficulty  1  A  dilliculty  arises  tliu«, 
((/.)  from  the  fact  tliat  there  existed  also  both  in  French 
utid  in  English  the  sound  of  (nl),  a  far  le-ss  common  sound, 
and  Mr  Kllis  hiis  mistakL'n,  as  frequently,  the  exception 
for  the  rule;  and  (//.)  from  the  sepnnd  fact  that  our 
Enjflish  long  (^tf)  has  a  power  of  generating  the  sound  of 
(ui),  which  has  addM  to  the  cnnliision.  On  tbeee  points 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  little. 

8.  To  deal  with  the  first  objection.  I  admit — indeed 
I  have  mode  use  of  the  fact  above — Uiat  the  sound  of  (ni) 
extsttnl  in  French.  But  to  what  extent  did  it  prevail  1 
Mfitjret  gives  only  th^^e  exaiuplos — hair,  tttill  so  pro- 
nouuced,  and  written  with  the  punct«  dieresis ;  aytfant, 
which  we  are  told  is  still  trisyllabic  in  the  mouth  of  an 
uneducated  Parisian,  and  indeod  the  separate  syllable  of 
niV/pr  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  early  fomis  of  the  verb, 
such  OS  the  tymika  in  the  famous  oath  of  Louis  le  Gennan- 
ique  ;  ami  aijitucnf,  a  loadstone,  darived,  through  the  Prov. 
itzimnn,  from  wlamas.  Meigret,  it  is  true,  also  writes  aye 
as  the  Bubj.  of  avoir,  but  elsewhere  he  writes  it  with  eff  ; 
and  ai/mer,  to  love,  he  expreaaly  says,  though  the  spelling 
would  point  to  the  sound  of  (a),  is  sounded  ajmer. 

'  See  Cleaaliyiuiil  ViKfussati'ti  nictiotiar)'.  Introd..  y.  ixsr. 
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And  what  sayB  Palsgrave  t  He  oii*idontly,  liko  Mf ignjt, 
tbiiikA  thnt  (ai)  is  theoretically  the  tnio  sound,  and  acoorcl- 
ingly  he  describcg  tho  diphthong  ai  oa  Bounded  "u  dis- 
tinctly, and  tho  I  shortly  and  Mnfusoly."  But  unfortun- 
ately liu  tjivea  no  oxaiuplea  with  the  rule.  11b  rccognues 
/vT^^,  apde,  and  /mtr,  as  having  an  i  which  "  hath  his  dia* 
lintit  Bounde  by  liym  wife;"  aiul  he  tells  na  that  futures 
in  -ray,  though  writl^^n  with  'i*/,  are  sounded  witli  cy.  Uut 
his  transliterations  contain  27  wowU  written  with  at  or  ay, 
and  B  very  nnsatisfaotory  list  it  is.  It  contmna  eleven  of 
llio  very  words  which  Joinvillo's  orthography  and  Xeigret's 
Gmmmaj  and  Mr  Vayno's  lists  show  to  have  been  sounded 
with  (eo)  or  (rt) ;  yet  Palsgrave  leaves  the  same  ai  or  ay 
M  exhibiting  the  pronunciation.  The  eleven  are  /aidt 
IttisitS,  n}jmcr,faif,  wmutnais, paix,  naMre,/aiMHt,  vitlaynef 
naw,  vrmy,  and  it  seems  probable  that  four  others  would 
follow  the  analogy  of  these,  namely,  monduyne^  vaff»e, 
$ouuer(iijn>\  and  gecrffuhv.  "Right  others  we  may  assert 
that  Mt^iyret  would  spell  with  ei,^  eraimlre,  O'tinic,  hluff- 
fcciw,  «[»«*,  mattUeuir,  tlejKunetz^  maint,  and  vaiugueun:  it 
seeins  not  unlikely  that  these  wore  sounded  ueivrly  as  at 
present  There  reumin  four  others,  tttiujrai'jit,  etiig^  filaiff«, 
Oidtnvye,  in  which  thfsro  can  bo  no  doubt  (ai)  was  the 
Bound,  from  the  explicitness  with  which  he  elaewhere 
describes  tliis  tennination.^  This  short  (i)  is  lost  m 
modem  Kranch,  The.  list  contains  no  word  such  a-i/nV/i'r, 
OMftiliir,  haiUer,  but  in  this  class  also  it  is  dear'  that  the 
sound  was  (ai),  aa  it  still  is.  Unt  Palsgrave's  inexactness 
in  tianBlileration  is  shown  in  his  having  given  on  the  same 
pages  two  other  wonls  in  -ngf,  attge  another  fonu  of  imj/n, 
and  enitntge,  in  neithor  of  which  has  he  inserted  the  i  in 
the  French  to  be  explained,  and  in  only  one  has  he  given 
it  in  the  form  which  is  to  explain  the  sound — cuaMige,* 
But  what  docs  this  inexactness  shewl  Titis,  I  think  : — 
that  even  in  those  words  in  which  the  (a)  was  radical,  as 


&eeEIIiA'«E.E.  R,  p.  US. 
*  Ibid. 


*  Ltaclorcissemoutt  p.  8. 
Ibid.,  pp.  50 — W. 
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naittre  from  nascor,  jHtix  from  pax,  tho  habit  of  modiiying 
this  (a),  whon  combined  with  (i)  following  it,  into  (ee)  or 
(fie)  was  80  thoroughly  established  in  national  usage  and 
8o  familiar  to  tho  writer  that  it  wa«  the  most  natural  over- 
sight poBsihla  for  him  to  loavo  ihmQ  vords  unaltered, 
where  a  more  painstaking  and  accurato  writer,  like  Ueigret, 
would  have  altered  tho  iiyiiilvol,  Thns  mau  already  ex- 
prawud  to  the  eye  tlio  true  sound :  thcroforo,  though  in- 
advertently, riihfgTiwo  left  it  unaltered. 

9.  Bat  again,  Imving  undertaken  to  (Uaprove  that  ai 
and  «t  stood  for  (ai),  I  am  obliged  to  indict  Mr  Ellid  on 
the  aeiious  charge  of  titterly  ttdttiug  at  ileliauce  the  authority 
of  etymology.  For  let  -as  look  at  aomo  of  the  words  given 
by  Mr  Ellis  in  Pt.  II.  of  his  work  iu  the  Hpecimeos  of 
Chaucer's  and  Gowcr's  pronunciation.  "Wo  get  here,  jlrst, 
of  Latin  origin — 

wyne  fe>m  vena 

peine  „  poena 

MauxUileifHe     „  MitgfhJena 

eouruei/l  „  eormlium 

dinhs^n  „  dedignor 

vunieije  „  motieta 

vcyl  „  velum 

BcMyt  „  Benedidus 

ttregl  „  etrtchtt 

besides  pleyn  from  pJenuv,  deceive  from  dcciyio,  rteetfve  from 
reeipio,  prcye  from  preeor,  eeynl  from  cingo,  obei/mni  from 
chedire,  ff^e  from  Jingo,  and  soveral  others,  all  of  which 
Mr  Ellis  would  sound  with  (ai),  though  they  have  bo  (a) 
in  tho  Latin. 

In  like  manner,  of  Terutonic  origin— 

reyn,  A.S.  regn 

teyl,  A.S.  negel 

scyn,  to  say,  A.S.  sec^att 

eeydf,  A.S.  tt^da 

way  =  via,  A.S.  weg 


non 

veiite 

» 

peine 

II 

MfJufdaine 

n 

coiueil 

n 

dcdaigner 

» 

monnaie 

lat«r  vo^ie 

II 

BenoH 

II 

ettroH 
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ay  ^  erer,  O.N.  at  s=  (ee)* 
and  others,  in  all  of  which  the  pnmiinoiation  that  I  am 
objecting  to  gives  the  vowel  as  (ai),  thoof^  tiieia  is  no  (a) 
in  the  earlier  form,  as  also  there  is  no  (a)  at  the  preaent 
day,  and  has  been  none  for  at  least  three  centnries. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  affirm  that  tiie  (ee)  in  these 
words  could  not  become  (ai) :  I  shall  prove  lower  down 
that  it  coold.  Bat  there  is  another  remark  to  be  made. 
Hie  words  with  a  radical  (a)  have  nndoubtedly  Tindeigone 
a  change  at  some  period — our  plain  £rom  jrfantu,  mataire 
£n>m  magigter,  Sec. — a  change'  from  (ai)  to  (ee),  or  (ee),  or 
(set),  probably  by  passing  through  some  intermediate  stage 
or  stages,  as  (aat),  (sen),  (eei),  («t),  (ee).  I^  thai,  this 
change  took  place,  as  I  contend,  before  Ghancer's  time, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  any  great  change  at  any 
time  in  the  other  class  of  words,  namely,  those  with  a 
radical  (e) — veynSf  peyne^  atreit,  obey,  &c.,  as  indeed  our 
Orammarians  know  nothing  of  any  such  change.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  imagine  with  Mr  Ellis  that  the  (a)  words 
retained  their  (ai)  till  after  Chaucer — ^it  being  admitted 
and  indisputable  that  these  two  classes  were  sounded 
exactly  alike  in  his  day — we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  (e)  words  underwent  with  marveUous  rapidity  a 
double  change  :  they  changed  their  (ee),  or  (ee),  or  (eei)  into 
(ai)  only  to  resume  their  original  form  in  a  hundred  years 
or  80.  For  instance ;  to  take  two  words  as  representatives 
of  two  largo  classes  ; — phifnc  from  plenus  was  pronounced 
exactly  like  pUyne  from  pkuim  in  Chaucer's  age :  if  the 
latter  had  already  become  (plftjin),  no  further  change  need 
be  imagined;  if  not, , the  former  Latl  to  become  (plain) 
only  to  go  back  to  (pleein)  by  Palsgrave's  time  at  latest ; 
how    much    more    rapidly   still    one    cannot    conjecture. 

'  See  almve,  p.  37  and  note. 

'  Illustrative  of  thin  chanRe  are  the  fonoB  caeine  (1  Ith  century), 
ehanine  (\'Zi\\),  cha^ne,  cJmane,  caenne,  calae  (13th),  ehayennt 
(lotli),  rhaixiu-  (Hith),  dow  chaine ;  yet  the  diminutiTO  ekenetU 
appears  as  early  as  the  18th  century. 
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Suruly  no  »ano  uum  can  baliOTO  this.     Spoken  langnago 

docs  not«  never  did,  and  uover  will  "play  such  fantastic 

tricks  before  high  heaven." 

But  I  shiUl  be  told  that  Palsgrave   and  Sir  Thnmaa 

Smith  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and  oar  provindnl 

dialects  now,  attest  the  aonnd  of  (ai)  in  ai  words,     Tmo 

to  a  certain  oxtent ;  hut  this  (ai)  or  (m),  whetlier  heard  in 

J-^ndou  or  in  West  >Soiiicr&ctshiru,  is  merely  a  corruiition 

of  (effl)  or  (oei),  quite  irrespective  both  of  derivation  and  of 

spelling.  The  change  lias  noregardtospelling.  The  Londoner 

who  sounds  (aei)  will  give  it  alike  to  rein  and  rain,  to  lain  and 

laii«,  to  veil,  vnil,  and  vaie.^     And  derivation  is  equally  a 

nuitter  of  indifferenca.     It  is  so  in  the  examples  just 

quoted,  and  in  Mr  Kl worthy's  lists.     In  these  there  are 

three  words  in  which  (ai)  may,  it  is  barely  possible,  bo  the 

original  sound  handed  down  in  unbroken  tradition — aa\i/d 

(oni'd),  taa'i/l'iiir  {ta:iflvlj),  and  fytay  (hsuii),  from  aider, 

tniVcur,  and  Span,  hnhin  ;  and  sonin  otliew  have,  occowl- 

ing  to  my  viaw,  simply  broadened  out  (oi)  into  (oa^t  QS 

bumbaify  (bnmbaat*)  for  hi/  and  by,  mtiay  (maa«)  for  my, 

MHoatfi  (smaait)  for  aniie,  and  three  or  four  more ;  hut 

among  the  rest  may  ha  found  aide  by  side  the  two  ditlerent 

olaases  of  words  to  which  attention  lias  just  b«en  cal]t>d, 

thoao,  namely,  vrith  (a)  i"  the  root  and  those  with  (e).  With 

a  radical  [a.)  we  have  klaa-ym  (torn  clamo,  hrawy  from 

railiiu,  pltta'ffff  from  plaga^  Mna'y  from  Maia,  paa'yleen 

from  fHihw,  nia'yn  from  vantte ;  bnt  these  show  no  symptom 

of  a  alronger  nttaclunent  to  the  (aa)  than   van-yid  from 

wfiiTR,  Baa'yttI  from  tvycl,  /rtuvy  from  /nyitio,  tufym  from 

ceatimo,  hraayn  from  t&jh  or  from  rcj/jw,  vaa-yn  from  vena. 

Tlie  reasonable  conelu.iion  seems  to  be  that  all  these  words, 

liavin^j  the  same  sound  now,  reached  it  from  a  rommon 

starting*  pt>int  in  {ee)  or  (rm).     Tim  change  is  then  vary 

simple,  tlie  diiforent  stages  being  {ret),  (oei},  {iea:i),  (aai), 

'  I  reinomtM.T  bfing  (luxxkvl  wvpml  yt^n  sga  W  a  London  boy 
whii  Knvu  nit;  liin  ruvmu  (w  (Itviii).  t  ariied  liita  M'hutber  he  Npult 
il  will]  i  or  y.  Noitlitir,  he  Riirl,  hut  (ffii).  Aflor  ft  vhUo,  but  uol 
without  difGoullj',  I  found  out  Dial  tha  name  was  La*«. 
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moioly  zovoraing  Iho  order  of  the  process  just  now  sappoaod 
ia  tlie  case  of  jttaTtns  and  magUter. 

10.  NoiT  this  corruption  had  begun  more  than  threo 
himdi-od  years  ago.  Out  of  I'alsgrave'a  four  examples  of 
(ai) — mi/n^,  /n^ne,  jiayne,  flif(hnjne — the  thirtl  ^  nud  fourth 
ore  from  words  which  liaro  no  radical  (a),  so  that  the  (u) 
ifi  an  nnqnetitionablc  comiption.  And  if  we  listen  to  Sir 
Thoiuaa  Smith  wo  iiud — first  Indeed,  which  I  may  mcntiou 
panruthutica]ly,  that  he  would  mark  only  a  "  miniina 
diBbrentia"  between  ai  and  r('  (sw  quotation,  EUia,  p. 
130),  which  Bcoms  to  mean  that  one  was  (eccci)  and  tho 
other  (eei),  eo  that  the  cormption  was  not  so  strongly 
mftrked  as  among  tho  "rastici"  against  whom  he  in- 
vciyhfl, — and  secondly  that  there  was  by  no  means  a 
gc-noral  agreement  as  to  what  words  ahould  be  sounded 
with  (ajfei)  and  wliat  with  (eei).  The  very  words  which 
he  wnulif  snnml  with  (eei)— /-?m,  fingore,  deinti,  deHcatns^ 
jieiiii,  pingere,  feinf,  langxiidiis — "  others,"  he  says,  "  sonnd 
and  proiiuunco  with  (teosi) :  bo  undiscriminating  arc  ve 
Zngliah  at  any  late  in  tho  case  of  these  two  diphthongs."' 
Just  so  there  were  others  who  pronounced  all  tho  ai  words 
with  ei.  Like  difforoiiro  of  usage  ia  dearly  eridenced  by 
Hart  and  Gil's  wont  of  ogrecmeut  as  to  common  wonla. 
Now  vrUl  not  differences  of  dialect  throw  some  light  an 
this  difficulty  J  Gil  was  ft  Lincolnshire  man.  Sir  Thomoe 
Smith  a  native  of  the  extreme  north  of  'Eesox ;  what  more 
natural  than  they  should  condt^mn  as  mincing  affectation 
tho  'n^x^'6^^}v — Gil  meant  tay^vomra — of  tlio  Lmdon  pro- 
nunciation. It  was  no  donht  as  llcAd  Master  of  St  I'oul's 
School  that  he  was  liable  to  he  postered  l)y  the  fine  ladies 
who — "  aliquolies  ad  me  pijipiunt-,  /  pre  i/a  ffi  yar  ehderz 
Rv  ta  j>lc,  pro  /  jirai  t/oh  ;/j"e'  ffwtr  ekohtrz  tvn  tu  piai  ;" 
that  is,  (oi  preei  jb  gi  Jui  skul-crz  liiv  to  plixi)  for  (oi  pnesj 
ju  gi'v  Jtu  skolarz  leev  tu  plteso/).     But  tn  the  mattur  of 


'  Palsgrave,  howftTor,  cUewhcro  writes /»py«t, 
*  Alll  ionant  ct  pronuntJATtt  per  ai^  tain  iita^opo*  sumus  in  bis 
duntazat  duabiu  dipbthougw  Anglt. 
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pronunciation  London  has  beaten  both  Lincolnshire  and 
north  Essex  through  the  powerful  inlluenoe  of  court  and 
parliament,  of  Jaw-courts  and  schools,  and  the  incessant 
locomotion  of  the  population.  Wo  do  not  now  say 
(kiviembrik)  which  Gil  approved  but  (keptmbrilc),  not 
(kiE;epn)  but  Qiecii^n),  not  (butsherz  moot)  but  (l)utslux 
miit'K  not  (nueajt'dz)  but  (m^ctdz),  not  (pnuaii)  mid  (pliciei') 
but  (iirwi)  and  (pUw),  not  (U*ev)  or  {letrt)  but  (hiv).  And, 
s(>  far  u  can  he  ascertained,  Chancer  was  a  I^ndonnr,  and 
I  believe  therefore  that  the  very  pronnnciation  which 
Smith  and  Oil  ::and«mnod  was  thai  whidi  Chaucer  used, 
and  which  hud  been  prt-scrved  in  the  tradition  of  London 
aEJu^ch  ill  yood  society  to  the  ICth  century,  ns  it  has 
hiwii  to  the  10th.  But  Gil's  specimen  of  London 
pronunciation  just  quuted  contains  uue  peculiarity,  not 
sanctioned  by  good  iisago,  and  yet  surviving  and  very 
common  in  niutropoliUm  speech — (tfl  pleci)for(tu  phW). 
It  shows  incideutally  what  I  have  again  and  again  ineistod 
ou — the  tenacity  of  Ufii  of  all  foiina  of  spoken  laa^uagc. 

11.  It  way  be  objected,  however,  that  some  o£  thoeo 
aigumunU)  on  the  digraph  ai  or  ci,  if  thoy  prove  that  the 
sound  thus  reprcscut^  was  an  («)  sound,  yet  do  not 
decide  between  the  open  (eo)  and  the  close  (ee).  True, 
but  it  will  bo  obeerved  that  if  the  c  in  Oiere  and  icher«  was 
the  opcu  (ec),  the  «i"  or  ei  must  Iiave  represented  a  different 
sound,  or  we  shoxUd  (Lud  such  rhyroee  as  ber«  fii/re,  dene 
veifrie,  &0.,  which  we  have  (I  think)  nowhere.  Then 
again,  Icclau-lic  tradition  with  its  (swfcidn),  &o.,  afforda 
unniisUikeablo  evidence  of  the  close  vowel.  So  does 
£ii{^iah  tradition  except  where  an  r  foUowing  baa  opened 
((■«)  into  (ee).  In  the  West  of  England  you  may  still  boar 
(dh(«j)  and  (vrei),  but  elsewhere  Ihe^  worils  have  assumed 
the  opun  (ee),  (dh(M>j)  and  (fe«i).  French  usage  is  divided, 
m  and  ei  usually  being  (ce),  as  in  tiei'n^  ainter,  sometimes 
(«),  as  in  Anitir  ;  but  Palsgrave's  description  of  o',  "  the  » 
to  be  sounded  shortly  and  confusely,"  and  the  spelling 
itaelf,  can  loavo  no  doubt     For  why  should  the  written  e 
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assume  a  following  i  unless  to  indicate,  as  in  Iteelandu  maS 
in  modem  English,  eithor  the  tKtnfifag  off  of  tiie  aid  of  Ilia 
sound  into  (1%  or  that  the  -whole  sound  was  a  vowel  a3dn 
both  to  (e)  and  to  (i),  which  impufbotum  of  tiie  alphabet 
afforded  no  better  means  of  representing  1 

Briefly  now  to  recapitulate. 

L  It  has  been  endeavonted  in  this  paper  to  show  that 
here  and  the  words  that  rhyme  with  it  were  probably 
Sonnded  in  Chaucei's  time  with  the  same  vowel  as  in  Hha 
present  day ;  lat,  fitim  prevalent  English  traditional  pro- 
nnnoiation;  2nd,  by  a  perfectly  indepen^nt  argoment 
from  filing,  based  on  the  analogy  of  ^eep,  meekf  teeA, 
as  compared  with  kee^,  hreak,  death  ;  Srd,  by  an  aiganumt 
partly  dependent  on  this  last,  the  gist  of  which  lies  in  an 
appeal  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  assertion  that  the  e  in  ahe^ 
was  the  e  Anglieum,  which  also  he  expreesly  oppoBes  to 
the  8  Italieum  ;  4th,  &om  the  traditumal  pronunciation  and 
orthography  of  hier  and  dier  in  all  &e  Teutonic  lan- 
guages ;  and  6th,  by  a  like  appeal  to  the  traditional  pro- 
nunciation and  ortiiography  of  French  words  in  -4«r  and 
•iere.  And  what  is  there  to  set  ^[ainst  this  mass  of 
evidence  from  independent  and  widely  different  sourcea 
but  the  assumption  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith  only  betrayed 
his  ignorance  in  his  use  of  the  term  e  Anglieum^  and  the 
wholly  unproved  surmise  that  a  vast  revolution  had  taten 
place  in  English  spoken.  language  during  the  two  centuries 
that  preceded  him  1 

II.  In  order  to  show  that  i  in  Chaucer's  time  was 
diphthongal,  possessing,  or  approaching,  the  sound  that 
symbol  still  represents,  Ist,  the  various  En^iah  dialects 
have  been  cited  as  witnesses ;  and  2nd,  the  Dutch  and 
High  German  pronimciation  of  many  of  the  same  words,  as 
in  English,  have  the  long  i;  Srd,  the  evidence  has  been 
adduced  of  grammarians  and  orthoepists  both  English  and 
foreign,  several  of  whom  declare  positively  that  our  i  in 
the  16th  century  was  not  the  Italian  i,  while  others  ex- 
pressly call  it  a  diphthong ;  and  4th,  it  has  been  shown 
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that  of  bbo  words  now  aouudud  n-ith  (ai)  at  loaat  one  of 
the  most  promment  was  suunded  with  a  diphthong  in  a 
kindred  laiiguago  aome  2000  yuara  m'o  or  moro. 

£IL  To  tfliow  that  <ii  and  ei  '=  {ee),  ajipoal  haa  been 
matlc  to  the  evidence,  Ist,  of  Euftlish  tradition ;  2nd,  of 
French  tradition ;  3rd,  of  Icelandic  tradition ;  4tli,  of 
French  spelling  in  words  like  jamez  for  Jamais;  fith,  of 
one  similar  example  from  the  English  of  liob.  Clone. ; 
6tli,  of  French  rhymes  such  as  i-eiraire  with  manere;  7th, 
of  the  grammarians;  while  8tU,  various  objcctiona  have 
been  dealt  with ;  9lh,  etymology  lias  bi^eu  shown  to  be 
utterly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  ai  =■  (ai);  lOth,  certain 
discropancios  in  the  statenionts  of  grniuiuarians  have  been 
shown  to  ariao  in  all  probability  from  dialectic  variety  of 
pronunciation;  and  lUh,  reasons  hare  been  assigned  for 
bulioving  not  only  that  ai  and  ei  represent«d  an  (e)  Bound, 
hut  that  it  was  not  the  open  (ee)  but  the  dose  {te)  for 
which  they  stood. 

By  the  various  arguments  here  adduced  1  hope  to  have 
proved,  at  leaat  to  sodio  candid  rca<.tot8,  tliut  Chaucer  did 
not  sound  the  adverb  here  as  (Ltv^),  but  nearly  or  quite  aa 
we  or  onr  Dutch  and  German  neighbours  sound  it  at  tho 
present  day.  On  this  point,  as  on  almost  all  his  main 
conclusions,  I  still  as  firmly  as  ovor  believe  Mr  Ellis  to  be 
in  error  j  yet  I  am  very  far  from  idly  dreaming  that  I  have 
escaped  from  error  myself.  This,  at  any  rate,  I  may  very 
confidently  affirm,  that  this  paper  is  an  honest  contribution 
to  the  study  of  Ilarly  English  Pronunciation,  and  if  the 
view  here  maintained  con  indeed  be  dt.<mouiitmt4Hl  to  bo 
erroneous^  at  least  this  good  result  will  bu  arrived  at,  that 
tite  truth — for  wliich  alone  honpst  men  will  contend — will 
be  all  the  mote  eatisfactorily  settled  on  a  secnro  and  solid 
basis. 
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JIy  collation  of  the  HfH.  commonly  known  aa  the  T^iirham 
Ritual  is  made  witli  Mr.  Stoveueon'a  edition.  The  litle  of 
his  book  is  'Rituale  Kcclesis  Bunelmensie ' ;  printed  for  the 
Surtoos  Society  in  1^40. 

The  MS.  is  marked  A.  iv.  19  in  the  Cathedral  Library  of 
Durham.  It  contains  three  diRiinct  Latin  aervioc-books, 
with  Northumbrian  gloasea  in  various  later  bands,  besides 
a  number  of  uiigloaaed  Latin  additions.  The  editor's  state- 
ment (Preface,  p.  vii),  that  '  the  religious  services  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria  are  to  be  understood 
from  it  alone/  may  be  so  fur  true  thut  we  have  no  other 
early  service-books  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  the  main  portion  of  the  book  (Part  I.)  was  prohably 
written  iu  the  South  of  England;  and  this  is  remarkably 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  small  portion  of  the  oritjitial 
text  is  in  Southern  English.  This  passage,  printed  at  p. 
114,  is  in  the  large  bold  hand  of  the  Latin  test^  and  is 
untilltd  hahnncge,  Le,  a  solemn  charge  addredsed  by  the 
priest  to  the  person  or  persons  who  were  about  to  proccvd  to 
the  ordeal.  The  words  printed  between  square  brackets  are 
written  above  the  line,  being  the  alternative  words  of  address, 
when  only  one  person  was  to  undergo  the  trial.  By  way  of 
correcting  this  text  at  once,  I  may  observe  that  all  the  proper 
names  are  written  with  email  letters;  that  'fia*  in  1.  7  is 
written  '-pe'  in  the  MS.;  and  that  *|?ys'  in  1.  8  is  written 
first  OS  'Jiua,'  but  is  corrected  to  J-ys.  The  reader  should 
also  notice  that  the  next  nine  rubric«j  written  in  the  MS. 
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with  large  vermilioii  letters,  are  all  in  tlie  same  hand,  and 
belong  to  the  same  period.  Ab  to  the  Southern  forms  of 
words,  note  fer^  gind,  aien ;  the  whole  is  in  the  Kentish,  not 
in  the  Northumbrian  dialect.  Hence  the  name  of  Durham 
Ritual  must  be  taken  to  only  mean  that  it  is  an  old  service- 
book  belonging  to  the  church  of  Durham. 

The  book  belongs,  however,  to  Durham  ««p,  and  has  done 
so  for  some  centuries.  It  must  have  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  bishops  at  an  early  period.  The  well- 
known  inscription  printed  at  185  is  of  some  historical  import- 
ance. We  here  find  four  Latin  collects,  written  on  a  page 
"  from  which  the  earUer  writing  has  been  erased,  ...  in 
which  the  writer  prays  to  God  through  the  merits  and  inter- 
cession of  St.  Cuthbert."  Beneath  these  collects  is  appended 
the  following  note:  "Be  su^an  wudigan  gsete  set  &clee  on 
west  s8Qxum  on  laurentius  maessan  daegi  on  wodnes  dsegi 
ffilfsige  %(Bm  biscope  in  his  get^lde  Aldred  se  profast  %£C8 
feower  colleotae  on  fif  nseht  &ld*  mona  ser  undeme  awrat." 
That  is :  "  Near  South  Woodgate  at  Oakley  in  Wessex,  on 
St.  Lawrence's  day,  on  Wednesday,  when  the  moon  was 
five  nights  old,  Aldred  the  provost  wrote  out,  before  undem, 
these  four  collects  for  ^Ifsig  the  bishop  in  his  tent."  On 
this  Mr.  Stevenson  remarks :  "  There  seems  to  be  every 
reason  to  believe  that  yElfsig,  the  lust  bishop  [but  one]  of 
Chester-le- Street,^  who  filled  that  see  from  a.d.  96S  to  990,  is 
the  personage  here  mentioned,  although  there  was  a  bishop 
of  AVinchester  of  the  same  name  from  951  to  95S.  But  we 
have  no  means  of  accounting  for  the  journey  of  the  bishop 
to  Aclca  in  Wessex,  aud  must  therefore  be  satisfied  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  same  degree  of  obscurity  in  which  we  find 
it."  And  he  adds  in  a  note,  that  "  several  ecclesiastical 
councils  were  held  at  Aclea,  but  at  an  earlier  period." 

But  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Lingard  that  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  leave  the  matter  in  such  darkness.  For  Aldred 
has  given  us  the  exact  clue  to  the  very  date.      When,  we 


'  MS.  (lid,  with  ne  addtd  above  tkt  line. 

*  Six  miles  from  Durham ;  the  see  was  transferred  in  994. 
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may  ask,  was  the  rooon  Bve  nighta  old  oa  a  St.  Lawrence's 
day,  on  a  AVedneaday  ? 

To  this  queetion  Dr.  LiDgard  replies,  that  the  year  was 
970.1  I  ahall  veuture  here  to  discuss  this  a  littla  more 
fully. 

St.  L&wrence's  day  is  Aug.  10 ;  if  this  was  "Wednesday, 
then  Aug.  7  was  Sundoy,  and  the  letter  for  Aug.  7  is  B,  qb 
may  be  seen  in  any  Prayer-book-  Table  C,  at  p.  48  of  Sir  H. 
KicoW  Chronology  of  History,  gives  the  Sunday  letters  ftw 
all  the  years,  Old  Style.  In  tho  tenth  century,  the  only 
years  in  which  the  Sunday  letter  was  B '  were  S+O-J,  908,  914, 
925,  931,  936,  942,  953.  959,  964,  970,  981,  987,  992,  998. 
Cut  the  moon  is  to  be  6ve  nights  old,  which  is  a  Uttle 
ambiguous.  It  may  mean  that  the  new  moon  was  on  Aug. 
6,  or  on  Aug.  5 ;  probably  the  former.  If  we  take  the 
latter  supposition,  then,  according  to  the  table  at  p.  90  of 
the  same  work,  the  golden  number  was  XIII.  But  for  the 
series  of  years  mentioned  abore,  wo  find  (by  another  table 
at  p.  46)  that  the  golden  numbers  are  11,  16,  3,  14,  1,  6,  12, 
4,  10,  15,  2,  13,  19,  5,  II.  There  is  on/i/  one  that  coinoi 
right,  viz.  981.  If  we  take  the  former  supposition,  then  the 
Golden  Number  is  II.  and  the  year  is  970.  Now  both  970 
and  981  fall  within  the  period  of  tho  bishopric  of  yElfsig  of 
CheBter-le-Rtreet,  but  not  within  tliat  of  the  other  iElfsig. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  even  allowing  for  the  ambiguity,  there 
are  but  two  solutions,  and  that  these  lie  close  together. 
However,  the  new  mouu  must  tiurely  be  the  Jird  night,  and 
four  nights  afterwards  the  fifth.  Add  to  this,  that  Dr. 
I-ingard  Buya  furlher — *''\^'llat  may  have  taken  .'I'llfsigo  from. 
the  North  into  Wesscx,  we  arc  not  told ;  but  wc  know  that 
he  accompanied  Kenneth,  king  of  Scots,  to  the  court  of 
Edgar,  soon  after  tlie  accession  of  the  Scottish  prince  to  the 


■  In  thp  rroIoKcmteiia  to  the  Liodufarnc  uid  Biuhvorlh  Go!p«li,  Put  IV.  «d. 
'Wariiip;  ;Surlit«  Sim:  },  wi'  (inii,  in  the  not*  at  p.  xlri,  the  fullnwing  :  "  Lingard 
ptHtiU  out  cbal  iliinii|r  tiio  lini«  JElf«g  roli-d  lb«  see,  from  9&S  to  090,  070  wu 
the  onlr  ytax  in  which  the  fcitiva]  of  St.  LawnuM  (Atig.  10)  could  (aU  both 
on  H  \\''«lu(-»<lii]r  uiil  un  the  fiftli  Aaj  of  tho  mooa.  8m  Linganl,  Hut.  A.S. 
Chiirth,  lol.  ii.  p.  364." 

*  1.4.  lor  the  utttr  part  of  the  ytax. 
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tlirone  of  his  ancestors,  which  accession  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  970.  (Extract,  ox.  V'ur.  Chron.  Scot.  p.  60.) 
The  entry  ulso  shows  that  the  provost  Aldred,  the  second  in 
dignity  in  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbcrt,  accompanied  the 
hishop."  See  the  whole  of  Nol«  A,  on  the  Dmhara  Ritaol, 
in  tho  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  Lingard's  Antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  AVe  may  therefore  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Aldrpd  wrote  out  those  four  collects  for  ^Ifjug, 
of  Cheator-lo-Street,  oa  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  a.d.  970 ;  and, 
moreover,  that  tho  said  ^Usig'  was  "  in  his  tent,"  i.e.  on  a 
visit  to  Wessex. 

But  where  is  Oakley  P  There  were,  probably,  eeTeml 
places  of  the  name.  Thoi-pc  suggest!}  that  one  '  &cle& '  is 
Ockloy  in  Sorrey.  I  hardly  know  if  this  can  strictly  bo  said 
to  be  in  AVe^sex ;  and  it  would  be  u  satisfaction  to  find 
Woodgato.  I  dud,  however,  Church  Oakley  in  UamiJshire, 
near  Basingstoke,  and  an  old  county  atlas  of  mine  (Pigot's, 
1831)  marks,  in  closo  proxitaity  to  it,  l>ean  Grate  Inn  and 
Wootton  St.  Lawrence.  This  is  certainly  remarkable.  A 
Church  Oakley,  near  Basingstoke,  would  do  well  for  a 
confci-ence ;  and,  though  I  have  not  found  Woothjate^  I  have 
found  Wootton  and  Dmngate\  but,  more  than  that,  I  have 
fuunil  SI.  Lfttvrctice]  I  am  temptod  to  speculate  a  little 
further,  and  to  imagine  tliat  iElfsig  the  bishop  may  have  ac- 
quired this  VVesskx  (or  Kekhsh)  Sbrvice-book  on  this  very 
occasion ;  and  that  Aldrod,  by  way  of  neatly  coramomoratisg 
the  circumstance,  wrote  out  four  prayers  with  special  refer- 
ence to  St.  Cuthbtrt,  not  forgetting,  at  tho  same  time,  to 
propitiate  St.  Lamence. 

There  is  another  note  in  the  MS.  which  calls  for  remark. 
JBlfsig  was  succeeded,  in  990,  by  Aldhun,  and  the  entry  at 
the  foot  of  a  page  close  to  the  end  of  Part  II.  (p.  143)  renders 
it  probable  that  the  whole  volume,  as  we  now  have  it,  was 
taken  by  Aldhun  from  Chester- le-Strcet  to  Durham  wbon  he 
transferred  the  episcopal  see  to  that  place  in  994  ;  and  there 
18  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  remained  at  Durham 
ever  since. 

But  1  hold  that  we  are  nearly  as  far  off  as  ever  from  tba 
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Texed  question,  as  to  who  wrote  the  glosses.  I  should  say. 
however,  it  was  not  Aldred  the  provost  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  wrote  more  than  thia  one  page ;  T  see  no 
rosemblance  hotween  this  page  and  any  of  the  rest.  The 
glosses  may  have  been  written  afterwards,  at  Cbester-le- 
Street  or  at  Durham.  Thoy  are  certainly  in  a  Northumbrian 
dialect ;  hut  the  handwriting  can  hardly  he  put  later  than 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century.'  There  is  nothing  to 
connect  this  Aldred  with  the  Aldred,  son  of  TUwiue,  who 
glossed  tho  Lindisfamo  MS.  Moreover,  I  cannot  think  that 
all  the  glnwiea  are  in  one  hand.  Some  aro  in  red  ink,  und 
some  in  black;  and  those  in  red  ink  aro  unlike  those  in 
black. 

The  MS.  clearly  consists  of  three  parts  bound  in  one,  of 
which  the  nndoubtedly  Southern  portion  forms  Part  I.,  and 
cannot  bo  placed  earlier  than  tho  tenth  century ;  while  Parts 
II.  and  Iir.  may  be  northern  writing  of  a  century  earlier. 
Bat  tho  throe  parts  have  probably  been  together  from  very 
early  times. 

Tho  collation  of  the  MS.,  as  given  below,  is  due  io  Mr. 
Bradshuw,  who  has  kindly  given  me  mnch  assistance,  for 
which  I  beg  leave  to  record  my  sincere  thanks.  The  colla- 
tion is  OS  follows : 

Pakt  T.  Eight  S-sheet  numbered  quires,  followed  by  a  ninth 
6-sheot  quire.  The  scribe  has  in  several  cases  (aa  often 
happens)  cancelled  a  leaf  or  added  an  extra  leaf,  prob- 
ably where  he  liad  made  some  mistake. 

Quire  I.  (leaves  l-IO)  ;  lost  entirely. 

Quire  IT.  (leaves  U-20) ;  leaf  11  lost. 

Quire  III.  (loaf  3  cancelled;  leaves  21-2ft) ;  leaf  27 
lost. 

Quire  TV.  (leaves  30-39 ;  all  lost  but  one,  probably 
leaf  as. 

Quire  V.  leaves  (40^9) ;  four  lost,  40.  41,  42.  43. 


'  Dr.  Mqitbt  kindlv  infarm*  iii«  tbnt,  after  a  earefnl  compurtMn  of  th*  318. 
with  tho  gloM  m  tho  ^arhwii  Uospelo,  Mr.  Maiuule  Thompiun  Hti<]  tiint»plf  eama 
tu  tho  conr-liniciii  that  they  ant  not  br  the  lamo  hand;  alio  that  the '  Bitnal  * 
gloM  is  tomewlkiat  tartier  thim  thai  of  tJie  Gotpek. 


Quire  YI.  (witih  an  extra  leaf  after'the  6th ;  leaves  50-60); 

two  lost,  66  and  60. 
QaireVn.  (withanextraleafaftertihe4th;  Ifiaves 61-71); 

perfect. 

Quin  Tin.  (with  an  extra  leaf  after  the  4th ;  leaves  7^ 
83) ;  two  loet,  72,  73. 

Qoire  IX.  (leaves  83-94) ;  perfect. 
Pabt  II.  One  4HBheet  quire,  with  later  additions. 

Qoire  a  (leaf  4  oanodled ;  leaves  95-LOl) ;  perfect.' 

d  and  0 ;  two  single  thiek  leaves  (102, 103). 

d;  one  Mm  leaf  (104). 

0;  one  outnde  leaf  (105). 
Part  HI.   One  6-sheet  quire,  with  a  leaf  aUached. 

Quire  A  (leaves  106-117) ;  perfect 

B ;  one  outside  leaf  (118). 

To  compare  this  with  Uie  editicm,  we  may  note  ihe  flaw- 
ing: 

Page    1.    Begins  with  leaf  12  of  US. 

Page  32.    After  §  19,  one  leaf  (27)  lost. 

Page  36.    After  $    3,  eight  leaves  lost  (30-37). 

Page  38.    After  §  15»  five  leaves  lost  (39-43). 

Page  53.  The  asterisks  merely  show  the  erasure  of  a 
rubric ;  no  leaf  lost. 

Page  64.     After  the  top  rubric,  one  leaf  lost  (66), 

Page  70.  After  first  two  lines  of  §  8 ;  one  leaf  lost 
(60). 

Page  80.  The  asterisks  merely  mean  that  a  long  rubric 
has  faded. 

Page  93.     After  1.  16,  two  leaves  lost  (72,  73), 

Page  111.  The  asterisk  denotes  an  erased  page  ;  the 
hymn  which  follows  is  written  on  the  erased  page  in  a 
later  hand. 

Page  138.  Part  I.  of  MS.  ends.  The  beginning  of  Part 
II.  is  transposed  by  the  binder.  Turn  to  p.  145,  where 
Part  II.  begins ;  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  prose  on 
p.  162 ;  return  to  p,  138  (which  reads  on  without  the 

1  But  traiuposed  by  the  binder  ;  as  now  bonnd,  leaves  95-101  folloir  leaf  105. 
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loss  of  a  single  word) ;  aad  proceed  to  end  of  §  1  oa  p. 
145. 

Page  162.     Part  IIT.  begins  with  the  Hymn. 

In  Part  I.  (the  Wesaox  book)  the  text  is  iu  black,  glossed 
in  red.  The  English  at  p.  114,  being  original  text,  is  writtea 
precisely  aa  the  Latin  is.  The  only  glossed  aiiditions  ia 
tins  Part  are  the  prayer  '  Deus  meus  ...  *  (p.  125),  and  the 
first  eight  of  the  Beih'tiijrton'^s  ad  icciiotun  on  p.  12C. 

In  Part  II.  the  original  text  is  rod  and  the  gloss  in  black 
(pp.  145-147).  The  gloss  only  covers  the  originni  hand- 
writing iu  this  Part.  This  glosa  iu  black  does  not  seem  at 
all  like  that  in  red  in  the  rest  of  the  book ;  and  it  perhaps 
cotuca  uearcr  than  the  other  to  the  handwriting  of  the  gloas 
in  the  Lindisfamo  MS. 

In  Part  111.  the  text  is  black  and  the  gloss  in  red,  except 
that  on  one  page  of  the  MS.  five  rubrics  written  iu  red  are 
glossed  in  black.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  black  gloss  (pp. 
183,  184)  is  from  the  sumo  hand  aa  the  black  gloss  of  Part 
TI.  The  only  unglossed  passages  io  Part  111.  are  the  later 
additions,  and  some  small  portions  of  original  text  on  pp. 
183,  184,  where  the  red  glosnator  had  left  off  his  work, 

The  red  glosses  throughout  tbo  Tolumo  are  certainly  all 
by  one  hand ;  but  none,  red  or  black,  resemblo  the  writing  of 
Aldrcd,  who  entered  the  four  collect*,  mentioned  above,  on 
the  erased  page  in  Part  III.  (p.  186). 

The  Latin  text  abounds  in  contractions,  which,  however, 
are  all  of  the  mo-st  ordinary  kind.  Stevenson,  therefore, 
expands  all  contractions  without  remark.  I  have  not  collated 
this  text. 

It  ia  proper  that  I  should  here  explain  that  I  have  only 
onee  read  over  the  glosses  in  the  MS.,  though  I  believe  I 
have  done  so  carefully.  My  opportunity  of  inspoctiug  the 
MS.  was  due  to  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  in  granting  the  use  of  the  MS.  to  I>r.  Murray  for  a 
period  sufficient  for  full  examination  of  it,  espoeially  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  make-up  uf  the  book,  and  its  connexion, 
if  any,  with  the  Durham  Gospels,  as  asserted  by  Sir  F. 
Madden.    As  editor  of  the  Durham  Gospels,  I  naturally  take 
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moch  iatereet  in  tlie  question  ;  bat  I  hope  we  may  look  for 
a  new  edition  of  the  '  Ritual  *  by  Dr.  Marray,  and  I  only 
put  out  the  following  coUutiou  by  way  of  a  stop-gap,  boping 
thepoby  to  be  of  some  service  to  bim  in  two  ways;  first,  by 
goiniug  bim  a  little  more  time  for  a  work  which  will  require 
great  attention ;  and  Bccondly,  by  putting  on  record  eucb 
errors  iu  the  former  text  as  I  have  myself  observed.  I  also 
feel  that,  on  this  account,  it  is  better  not  to  discuss  any 
farther  the  numerous  points  of  interest  that  arise  in  oon* 
nexiou  with  the  Northumbrian  glosses. 

I  append  to  this  article  a  collation  of  Stevenson's  English 
text  with  the  AIS.  I  ought  to  remark  that  his  text  is  fairly 
correct,  and  that  the  rather  long  list  of  notable  pciut«  by  no 
means  represents  that  he  has  left  many  misprints ;  but  I 
have  taken  occasion  to  notice  that  certain  doubtful  words 
really  are  as  he  baa  printed  them ;  and,  in  particular,  I  gire 
a  list  of  the  numerous  alUrntionH  iu  the  glosses  themiiclres. 
The  glossaU)r  continually  corrects  himself;  and,  in  such 
oases,  Stevenson  almost  iovuritibly  gives  (as  ia  right)  the 
corrected  fonu.  It  is  remarkable  that  Stevenson  w,  in 
general,  most  correct  where  the  MS.  is  hardest  to  read.  Hia 
worst  errors  ore  where  he  alters  the  form  of  a  word  wherever 
it  occurs,  which  is  misleading ;  a  reader  who  seee  the  same 
form  several  times  repeated  is  almost  sure  to  think  that  the 
form  is  that  of  the  MS.^  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
itsra,  almost  always  printed  it«m\  with  /oi-z/i/miV,  almost 
always  printed  /oregifime\  with  rcmmodan,  frequently 
printed  rvrnmodlktm,  and  a  few  others.  Had  such  errors  been 
avoided,  the  list  of  misprints  would  not  have  been  a  long  one; 
and  I  think  the  text  may  be  accepted  with  suflicient  confi- 
dence by  auy  scholar  who  cares  to  compare  it  with  the  follow- 
ing coUution,  and  to  correct  just  such  points  as  seem  to  him 
really  to  require  it.  The  rune  for  day  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  for  man  throughout  the  MS. ;  in  the  edition,  both  are 
represented  by  the  same  symbol. 

The  symbol  "  occurs  above  the  line ;  it  means  '  u/  and  I 

>  Tliiw,  nn  p.  35,  ibe  stem  Htent  ii  altered  to  ^terft  tbrioe  ia  th«  courM  of  ioar 
liiiM,  iatvDlioBAU;,  jot  vrongly. 
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rejiroseat  it  by  italic  u,  aa  in  my  cditioD  of  the  GK)spola.  la 
the  edition,  it  is  usunlly  omitted  altogether.  A  curl  over 
certain  words  is  verj*  common.  It  sometimes  denotes  a 
regular  contraction,  as  in  '(or'  and  'coder*',  sometimes  it 
merely  imlicatea  that  the  word  i«  contracted  ;  and  it  is  even 
added,  by  way  of  flourish,  when  the  word  is  quite  complete. 
In  the  edition,  this  curl  is  denoted  by  an  apostrophe.  At  p. 
14,  1.  4,  the  gloss  to  qnmirigrsimali  should  rather  have  beoa 
printed  Jml'nlic*,  i.e.  ficst«rnlic«,  tlie  curl  being  abottj  not 
after  the  n ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 

Accents  are  rare ;  a  few  occur. 

The  edition  takes  no  notice  of  corrections  of  the  MS.  ; 
except  at  p.  28,  I.  16,  wliere  the  gloss  helme,  first  written, 
and  tbeu  uuderliuud  fur  uuiisbiou,  is  printed  in  italics. 

The  compound  letter  (^  frequently  appears  with  a  dot  above 
and  below  the  former  member  of  it.  This  means  a  altered 
to  «;  it  is  printed  e. 

At  p.  6,  I.  4,  the  word  'licAoma'  occurs.  By  italic  A,  I 
mean  that  the  symbol  •■,  meauiug  A,  is  added  above  the  c. 
In  thiei  case,  the  editor  has  inserted  the  h;  but  he  cummonly 
misses  it.  lie  has,  however,  printed  an  apostrophe  (though 
there  is  no  curl  above),  and  he  has  omitted  the  o. 

The  separation  of  compound  words,  common  in  the  MS., 
is  not  indicjited  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  observed  of  dune 
in  the  printed  text  where  the  MS.  lias  qfduiie  as  one  word. 
A  few  words,  both  text  and  gloss,  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  edition  ;  this  is  rarely  tlie  case. 

At  about  p.  36,  words  such  as  *frv'  are  printed /rww,  Le. 
are  expanded  ;  but  this  practice  is  soon  dropped  again. 

At  about  p.  39,  the  ordinary  modern  English  ic  is  used  to 
denote  the  A.S.  ic^n ;  but  this  practice  is  soon  dropped 
again. 

At  pp.  99  and  100  are  some  marginal  notes,  given  below. 
They  are  of  small  value,  and  are  omitted  in  the  edition. 

In  some  places,  gLoases  are  printed  that  are  hardly  visible 
in  the  MS.  But  I  accept  those,  except  where  I  have  made 
a  note  to  the  contrary. 
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OOLLATIOK, 

In  the  following  collation,  I  give,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  the  Latin  word  of  the  text  within  marka  of 
parenthesis.  This  will  prove  a  help  where  the  lines  of  the 
page  are  difficult  to  numher,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  I 
may  sometimes  have  miscounted  the  lines,  but  the  X^tin 
word  is  a  sure  guide.  The  English  forms  given  are  those  of 
the  MS. ;  except  where  the  contrary  is  said. 

The  thick  numbers  refer  to  the  pages,  and  other  numbers 
to  the  lines  of  Stevenson's  edition.  In  reckoning  the  lines, 
the  Latin  text  is  meant. 

1.  1.  SiffTus'  is  written  in  the  MS.  with  a  small  h,  not  a  capital 
This  remark  applies,  throughout,  to  every  letter  printed  as  a  capitaL 
The  apostrophe  eignifies  that  a  waved  stroke  is  written  above  the 
end  of  the  word  in  the  MS.  This  stroke  generally  denotes  a 
contraction.  Thus,  hierus'  is  for  lueraaalcm.  Sut,  in  some  cases, 
the  stroke  is  needlessly  added  to  a  word  that  is  complete  already. 

9.  (exultet)  wynavmia^. 

2.  3.  (ducere)  latva.  (concede)  forgef.  qui  (^a  ^e).  (ex  fide) 
hm'e  the  flouriahea  over  of  and  Ivfa  appear  to  he  unmeaning.  4. 
(celsitudinis)  heannis5fl.  6.  (omnium)  allra.  8.  (mentibus) /»erA<ip« 
^ohtvHi,"  Isee^oht.  .distinctly.  9.  (substantia)  rnstondennisse  1. 
(nostre)  vscr.  10.  (apparuit)  cedcawde.  11.  (iatus)  iniiabord'. 
14.  (solempnitatem)  symbbeltid  ;  tJuit  is,  the  tcord  is  plainly  divided 
into  its  component  parts;  and  this  may  he  taken  as  a  general  rule. 
So  also  acd-eava  in  I.  16,  and  so^-cvom  in  I.  19.  21.  (misterium) 
deglagiryiie. 

3.  1.  (nostri)  Tsver' ;  perhaps  \sveres.  And,  generally,  an  apo- 
strophe signifies  a  flourish  over  the  word,  which  may  or  may  not  denote 
a  contraction.  5.  (duce)  latva.  10.  (odoris)  gistences.  18. 
(generationc)  gccneoreso. 

4.  3.  (argento)    svlferne ;   with   n   ezpuncted.      6.   (sue)    sinvm. 

10.  (annua)  gerlico.     (interius)  innweardlice.     (asse  qui)  from  him 
1  gifjlge.' 

5.  3.  (vestra)  ivero  ;  Vie  e  heing  inserted  ahove  the  line.     4.   (vcst- 

'  That  is,  the  Lat.  assequi  is  written  a»»e  qui.  The  f^lossator  at  first  thought 
that  atae  =  a  »e,  ot  from  him ;  but  aftcrwarda  saw  his  way. 
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ram)  irer'.  (benignus)  nrnmod.  9.  (mo)  mehc.  (in)  iu.  12. 
(roplovoria)  ^»  gifj'llilost ;  ih«  d  ahevt  th«  line.  15.  (aeqaeat)  Wy 
Ices  moB;^.     18.  (bradiuiu)  %OQti  sig. 

6.  1.  (coruaum)  Big-bcg.  4.  (custigo)  bcgo  1  clsDusigo.  (corpus) 
licAomu  ;  th*  h  bting  above,  atui  timvt*^  by  the  symbol  >.  a.  (acrvi- 
tutem)  .  .  .  ^eoclome.  7.  (libcntcr)  IvbIUcc.  Aft^ft  mcis  add — ut 
lithabitet  in  inc  uirtiw  chruti,  ghtsed  by  -pte  inbyo  iu  moc  mtcgn 
cristes.  10.  (fastus)  awordon.  (eracuavi)  ic  gi-Idlode  (*ic);  rtad 
gi-idlade.     12.  (Lkm:)  %tisTm. 

7.  6.  afier  protectioue,  inwrt  tuit,  phased  ^Iiitiil  7.  (nbaolutoa) 
Tubrndeao.  (adversitutti)  wiVirn'ordnissum.  9.  (obaervuntium) 
bilialdidso.  10.  (voluDtntce)  willo.  M.  (repuratiouis)  eftnivu. 
WKDgcs.  16.  (quesumus)  wo  bid'.  17.  (saDctoruiu)  hajlgana. 
19.  (perieaUs)  froeceliUBTm.  20.  (eubeistoFO)  vndorbeara.  21. 
(qnoe)  *a  ^o. 

B.  1.  (infirmitatem)  Tntiymnine,  alterfd  to  vntrMtmiiso.  (nos- 
tram)  tbhm.  6.  (gaudoat)  gifeago.  9.  (contra)  ongiegn.  13. 
(deTotiont*)  nonte.  14.  (tuero)  giscild.  15.  (emttn{U)  giclxMig. 
16.  (dominotur  iuiquita.'^)  gionvielduV  mrebhiitte.  17.  (placoiis) 
gicToemes  f  gicvocmcd  bist.  18.  (llagella)  mroppa,  ait.  to  sryppa. 
19.  (poccads  nostris)  synavm  vsvm.  (moroiDur)  to  gicanua.  21- 
(faTore)  mowvnge. 

9.  1.  (pro8Bi|uerel  fwrfylg;  nc  mon  visilU.  4.  (ctinTonionter) 
gibjTodlico.  fl.  (fruclum)  Ta;stme.  B.  (causaa)  intingo.  II. 
(annua)  gerlice,  with  o  txpuneted.  (qucsnmus)  we  bidd'.  13. 
(gandeamus)  giglacUu  uc.     17.  (oroa)  acip. 

10.  4.  (et)  gife;  tie,  at  printed.  (uiuiScauit,  alt.  to  aiuificabit) 
giliffiustado,  ait.  to  giliflkisluC  14.  (iurucuto}  innveardlice,  ttc. 
16.  (tuiquuH)  ruTL'Iitwin.     21.  (iniquiUiU-m)  vnrt'litTistusc. 

11.  1.  (furor)  waltn'.  10.  (untf)  aer.  (diibit)  gJsUo^.  16. 
(vitupcrctur)  atclcd  aio.  Id.  (inquietos)  ¥a  Tubli^o.  20.  (infir- 
mos)  ¥a>m,  ete, 

IS.  1.  (rcddat)  agolda.  4.  (itgite)  doeV  gie.  6.  (imitatorcs) 
.  .  giliobitfono.  14.  {edi£cationem)  gihiine;  ipith  h  txpnttut^, 
16.  (Dolito)  asollaV  gie.  (quo)  %<m.  18.  (ooinis)  aolc.  19. 
(malitia)  yfclgiomise.  20.  (misericordes)  milthoorto.  (donontes) 
gcfciido. 

13.  4.  (omncs)  alio,  (tribunal)  heh»c%iIo ;  hut  with  \  erpttnettd. 
6.  (unusqnisque)  an  egbvoelc.  9.  (opus)  woerce ;  hut  tciih  latttr 
e  fxptmeUd.  II.  (dilectionis)  IWiBrmmnisw.  17.  (humilitatem) 
eVmodcise ;  no  curl. 


14.  1.  (qaodonmque)  f  BrsshnBdd;  m  *wL  J.  (agnte) 
doendo.  8.  (patri)  ftstof  «».  it  Mm,  4.  (qiudrigenHfi) 
fiBitanilio'.  8.  (oitioa)  hneVe;  AJUrv  .«  «  Iffy  Mrf  •!««•.  IS. 
(jejnninm)  fmtAtm.  18.  (psofl^at)  giVH.  10..  («Mtaft)  tml  18. 
(nostru)  TBra.    19.  (oontza)  ongngn. 

16.  11.  (aozilio)  MtvMDU.  18.<«o)  Vmi.  17.  {mpp&ai^^ 
ii3nu)  gibeadTM ;  to  Tim  m  MfM.  19.  (idrttH)  wWirwotdniao. 
31.  (onnota)  alio. 

16.  2.  (destitai)  gisoeadest    9.  (ohnrraiitia)  TiniaMwiiiiiciiia 

17.  1.  (nwtramm)  nra.  6.  (proteotiopa)  gtwnlWniiw;  m  «Mr<. 
8.  (ooxiia)  woerdnim.  9.  (sabrei^)  yoAB  vjma;  m;  fnw) 
TndeF-oytDe.  10.  (noBtrwam)  yntk.  14.  (ftwi&u)  Cj  cASdioor  I 
ea^Sor.     18.  (bemgno)  mnnodUinw. ' 

18.  3.  (nobis)  ^    4.  (probes)  Vr  cpviiiw;  «i(.  Iv  Vt  ghnaa. 

7.  (jejnnia)  &e8tiiio.  9.  (oapiamiu)  we  g^nioMma.  11.  (proAaiat) 
^^u»i  teiiAeKcpimeitd.  (inrtitaitiB) inaefadgTMi;  w^mritmrm 
18.  (gratiam)  geafiana;  oft.  ^  geafoi^L 

19.  8.  (arerti)  ymboeidig  {tie).    19.  (quari)  svoehe. 

90.  6.  (anima)  vrel;  tie;  rttid  mcnL  18.  (dazibna)  teehtrw; 
wUk  eurl  over  bt.  (inrooavi)  gi-iiwege.  SO.  i^Ur  aidtttia  mmri 
anziliataB  nun;  gloated  hg  betpend  am.  21.  (maeitani)  .  .  . 
awo^test. 

'91.  4.  (nuiaii&otiim)  boudt-woera.    5.  (ozaalionJa)  g^ao^p'ea. 

8.  after  quod  insert  et ;  gheaed  hg  the  agmhol  far  and.  9.  (forma) 
bisine.     11.  (accipiens)  onfoende.     13.  (hamiliaTit)  gie%modade. 

22.  2.  (tetemam)  ecnise ;  alt.  to  eco.  3.  (gloriam)  wrldTT. 
4.  (aecula)  worulde,  alt,  to  wonilda.  8.  (etiam)  g^e.  9.  (sno) 
ainTM.  (pepercit)  gispserede.  19.  (subire)  th  gaa  ;  tie;  read 
Tnder-gaa.     20.  [resurrectionis)  ereetes. 

23.  3.  (paasione)  ^rowenges ;  with  former  e  ej^neted.  10.  (tibi) 
%e.  (accepta)  onfoengo.  11.  (efflciant)  gifremme;  o^.  fo  gifremmo. 
14.  (peragere)  %erbdoa.  (indulgentiam)  forgefnia'  it  marked  to  he 
deleted.  17.  (inceBsanter)  unablinnenlice  {tie).  20.  (expelleree) 
afirdest. 

24.  5.  (qua)  ^ffifft.  (manibas)  bondmi.  8.  (aentiamas)  to 
giloela.  11.  (communis)  gimeenavmn*.  13.  (benedictus)  gibloed- 
sad.  16.  (incontaminatam)  vnwidlad.  17.  (coelia)  beofnvm.  20. 
(traditionia)  giaelenisseae ;  with  final  e  ea^uneted.     (quaed)  sroelce. 

25.  4.  (restra)  iwero.  (abscondlta)  gideglad.  5.  (appamerit) 
eedeawa%.  6.  (apparebitis)  bi^on  sedeawado.  7.  (fermentum) 
dersta,  alt.  to  daersto  {sic).    9.  (epulemur)  giArozdiga.    (fermento) 
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daerstvm  (iie).  (voteri)  aldeavw ;  ali.  to  aldvfu.  10.  (fermcnto) 
dtentrm.  (uequitiio)  vnwisaiac.  (azymis)  daeretvn*  i  on  ^oorfTiB. 
12.  (omuom)  uelc.     17.  (virtuks)  miegno. 

26.  2.  T/i«  MS.  Aai  pro  nobis  uobis  (fie),  ghas«d  hy  fare  tr  itIi  ; 
8.  omita  nobU  and  iit  pictt,  and  hat  ivih  fvr  ivh.  6.  (oonsepulti) 
gibjTg  .  do;  inditUnct  and  rubbed.     8.  (patria)  fadoH  ;  witk  a  eurl, 

15.  (Minul)  giUc  i  ffitdgcadro  («>).  16,  (illi)  him  1  «aom.  17. 
(dominabitur)  bi^  ricMnd,  tf^.  18.  (nofltnun)  Tsni.  22.  (viTonun) 
lifii;iFudra. 

27.  6.  fot)  ttc.  10.  (patris)  fsedor ;  teitA  a  eitrl.  (nostri)  TBer; 
vitA  a  evrl.  12.  (conn-suscitavit)  gilic  I  eft  giawochtc;  wr'M  a 
m^neM.    21.  (coram)  bifora. 

28.  6.  (pprfeemm)  wisfasst.  (de)  o;  exptmcted.  6.  (apiid)  aod 
(«<).  (ricisBihidinis)  sot  unftrfai'n ;  lookt  lii«  echvoerflvngea. 
(obiimbratio)  foraacjwrng.  7.  (ToluntarioJ  Ivstvmo.  8.  (creatuwe) 
g«caeftes.  9.  (dilectitniini)  Icofa  tW  %a  IcfcwU.  10.  (nwlicndam) 
gehenmn  (sie).  12.  (filii)  bcarniu;  a/^  /«  bearno.  16.  (lorica) 
he]me  bymc;  hclmo  heini/  underlined /or  omission.  17.  (poauit) 
gisctt. 

29.  6.  (inmaciilBta)  vnawoemmedo.  7.  (riduos)  widvaa.  (tn) 
ill.     8.  (iinraacTilutum)  Tuawoemmod'.     19.  ((lUusiimuB)  to  bid'. 

30.  12.  (paachaliii;)  eoatrolicu  («ic);  hut  eoatorlic  in  /.  14.  21. 
(q^ueaumm)  ve  bid'. 

31.  10.  (aunua)  gerlic.  11.  (lactificaa)  Yv  gigladaa.  (concede) 
gilef.  15,  (feetiviUlis)  aymbellid  J  tctth  furl.  20.  (tribue)  giiAc, 
iUt.  to  riibc. 

32.  2.  (luiunu.'iti)  gngo  .  ■  r .  dest ;  probahJy  gigeadridcst,  H 
(concede)  gilof.     18.  (ehyrographnm)  hondgiwrit. 

33.  I-  (pasobali)  %a  costorlico,  alt.  to  ¥a PAfltarliorm.  3.  (ritam) 
Iffe.     (reaurrectione)  crest.     11.  (renatia)  eftacenndvm. 

34.  2.  (gaudere)  gifeaga ;  alt.  to  gifea.  5.  (pravitate)  wuoe  } 
wi^innoedniae.  8.  (fnictiferum)  wsestimberende.  II.  (re«puentc«) 
wi%  gffiogendo,  alt.  h  vt%  asccccndo.  1 .5.  (faciaa)  %r  doat  19. 
(salute)  hfdo.     21.  (Huninm»)  \w}i  \  %u  henta. 

35.  3.  (consodent^m)  ^lem  efno  rittcndvM ;  with  xm  o/ Rxttendrm 
txpunctfd.  6.  (nobia)  va.  8.  (incffabilo)  maasgcgdndlic  (iiiii), 
(rogenerationiti)  eft  a^^flniiiaaoa.  9.  (inaovaro)  giuiwge.  II.  (aolita) 
wnvlio'  (jiV/) ;  read  wunlic',  at  in  8.     12.  (rcdempti)  oft  aleaedo. 

16.  (celebramus)  vomersigaV.  (ijiteUigeutia)  ocgetnisse.  21.  (l)one) 
godo;  alt.  to  god.     22.  (ovea)  scipo;  alt.  to  scip. 

86.  1.  (incursioDe)  oneminge.    2.   (circuito)  jmbhwarfa^.    4. 
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(fooientem)  doende.  10.  (in)  on.  18.  (a)  £roM;  ^vm*.  (noiboa) 
TBn.  15.  (tua)  Vimm.  17.  (apatio)  nuMi  (lionB)tido;  «ft.  fo 
tidvm.     19.  (Te^ernm)  efeme. 

37.  9.  (noBtras)  Tsra.  (propltios)  mUdeHoe.  IS.  (pravUaU) 
woe  i  viVirweardaiBe.  IS.  (looeat)  gilelUa.  18.  (nootiis)  tbthl 
17.  (molestias)  hefignise.  18.  (aiutanta)  vader  Tre%.  (neoci—ria) 
ned^BBifa;  aU.  to  nedVsBrfD.    21.  (tan)  Vinm. 

88.  3.  (inenarrilnli)  TsaaaBogendHcm.  7.  (|attoeptomm)  btbo> 
dTm;  ait.  to  bibodana.  10.  (Tiitatem)  mo^.  IS.  (vigilantee) 
WBccendo.  14.  (remimeraB)  eft  Vonoes  %t  I.  16.  (anxiliiiiii} 
MtTMme.  18.  (se)  Ina  fnefj;^  wJuck  I  d»  not  wuler^ni,  SI. 
(proflciois)  %iiende< 

39.  2.  (cognoBcat)  ongett  6.  (Intetor)  ne  gledo.  10.  (oooae* 
quantnr)  hia  gifylga.     13.  (hunuuuw)  meimiBOo;  indiUiiuL 

40.  3.  (indalta)  Tnnende  1  agefeno  1  gil^Eeno.  9.  (dsrota) 
oeatigo;  alt.  to  oestigvni.  10.  (paroeie)  speiia.  12.  (constzingit) 
gifsBstnaV.  13.  (panpemm)  Voifendra.  (spea)  hyht.  (salusqiie} 
and  halo.  14.  (ezandi)  giher.  15.  (Terbemm)  %eiainogra;  mtd 
a  curl  omr  end  of  Bwiaca.  .  (abundantia)  giayhtsamniae.  17. 
(ign(woiB)  ongeteat  (?) ;  HHMrtam.  18.  (lacrimaa)  tdihero.  (n- 
Bpoe)  eft  biaiii.    21.  (posae)  meegL 

41.  3.  (merore)  rdtnise.  6.  (preatas)  %t  giwtaine.  18. 
(flagella)  aynipa  ftiej  ;  after  tohuh  uuert  oognMoimnB  tosB,  ghatai 
TO  ongeton  Vioea.  19.  (afflictionem)  giaroeno.  20.  (renia)  ittr- 
gifnise.     21.  (dominum)  driht'. 

42.  2.  (Tenia)  forgefiiise.  3.  (per)  ^e'h ;  i.e.  ^erh.  5.  (parce) 
■peer.  6.  (flagellamur)  ve  ae  asvngvuo;  alt.  to  aavngeDo.  12. 
(miserationia)  milsa;  toith  curl  above  a.  13.  (fatigamur)  ve  biVon 
gisToencdo.  14.  (merito)  earnunge.  (pietatis)  arfsestnise ;  with 
curl  above  se.  17.  (reatum)  synnignise  i  scyldiga'.  21.  (actio) 
ded.     (caelestis)  heofonlic.     (aervire)  gihere. 

43.  5.  (esto)  rosea,  (fragilitatis)  asuuncgenniase.  6.  (Terberas) 
^T  ^ersces.  8.  (despiciaa)  ?v  gitela  \  ne  hen  ^v.  11.  (tribula- 
tionem)  coatvncge.     15.  (operatio)  wyrcende  i  wyrcing. 

44.  2.  (sapientiffi)  anytro  (?);  tee  p.  45, 1.  15.  3.  (Stephanas) 
atefan.  4.  (doxteras)  avi^rvm.  14.  (diligere)  Ivfia.  15.  (cele- 
bramus)  ve  mereiaa.  17.  (beati)  eadgrm.  18.  (intercesaor) 
gi^ingehere ;  alt.  to  gi^ingere. 

45.  2.  (portionem)  dael.  3.  (gratias)  geafona  ^oncvnca.  8. 
(ante)  aer.  1 1 .  (continens)  gihaldendgiom ;  with  final  n  emudged. 
14.  (medio)  middym.     15.  (stola)  atol.     19.  (pater)  faeder. 
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46.  1.  (eaek'slibijs)  htufnvm.  11.  (voQiflm)  forgifnisc.  17. 
(copio«ius)  monigfuld/icor ;  ifw  li  beitig  indteatfd  only  Ay  a  ntri. 

47.  1.  (coDpeU-Dtis)  biddcndes  1  gigivondcs.  4.  (^nctamquc] 
hftligne  kc.  9.  (froutibus)  ondwliotvm ;  but  alt.  to  ondliotvm.  16, 
(quatuor)  feorti;  ait.  to  feoro.  16.  (terra)  ear^.  18.  (quo- 
cumque)  Bva  hvidir. 

48.  2.  (ante)  bifora.  5.  (mflrtjTGs)  Vroreres;  aft.  /o  ^SroTerw. 
6.  (coafeesi)  ondetcndo.  8.  (moribus)  VeavKin.  9.  (timcii)  sra 
^ajh.  (gloriosius)  wvldwrig.  II.  (gaudero)  gifcaiga.  (jirebue- 
niot)  gisaldou ;  all.  to  suldon.  H.  (smceram}  .  .  .  bUlScIic'. 
15.  (noBse)  .  .  wutta.  17.  (dum)  ^aget.  (profitonte»)  opdetendo. 
18.  (coronati)  gisigfoestado. 

48.  1.  (omnipotens)  aim' ;  »m  I.  4.     C.  (agimus)  tc  doee%. 

60.  3.  (TQiimli)  iriddangM^ea.     4.  (furmidnre)  onscjnia. 

fil.  4.  (contuli-ili)  gibrohtest.  A.  (cujun)  %'irre  (?).  11.  (pre- 
mimur)  ve  bi^on  aViyhto.     16.  (gvnotricem)  acennio  (jtiV). 

fi2.  II.  (mundciuur)  tc  sc  giclicnwulo.  15.  (gaudemna)  ve 
giftaga.     Iti.  (pnjstii)  gionae ;  alt.  to  givnnc. 

04.  5.  (festa)  Bymbvl-tid;  I  can  we  no ^nal  a  now. 

£5.  2.  (utoro)  Arife.  5.  (uoiversa)  alio.  ll>.  (JeBtruaa)  to- 
stregda.  H.  (plantes)  .  .  .  giploDtia.  14.  (tie  longo)  ofporra; 
iri'M  o  expunetcd.  17.  (uw)uu)  o%  to;  tcith  viV  abors  to.  18. 
(terrc)  ear^eu.  10.  (rcgcxi)  cjniiigaB.  (caiuurgeiit)  girisa^ ;  aU. 
to  ari»a%. 

66.  2.  (viam)  woeg.  5.  (baptistie)  Wcbcrc;  $ie.  In  I.  7, 
bit'ceru.     14.  (vox)  ateft;  »«r. 

57.  7.  (Tite)  lifea.  9.  (qoidam)  evmotJer;  hut  olScr  ri  undrr- 
linftl/or  omiuian,  10.  (elimounam)  aellmifui.  (acQiperet)onloeiige; 
alt.  to  ODrengo.  11.  (do)  ic  sila.  12.  (Jesu)  hel'.  (Naxoreni) 
nstxaron*.     16.  (viditas)  ^a  widvo;  a/i.  to  vidva. 

fiS.  5.  (vclociter)  brsD^^olice;  ait.  to  hrceVUro.  8.  (cstimabat) 
gitelrde.  10.  (reTcrsDfi)eft ymwocnde.  II.  (manu)  hondte*.  12. 
(expect at ione)  btuoiDiigo.     14.  (conccdw^  *u  gilofca.    18.  (qmqne) 

p[(i]  ?u  ¥f  ■K^^. 

99.  1  ■  (romuncrationc)  oft  gcafrngc.  3.  (pcrtarbationibuB) 
etyrettusTin.  6.  (aolvondi)  Tndoo  .  niso  ;  wUk  former  e  ahw* 
ths  line,  and  eurl  aver  niw).  10.  (infcrnorum)  cllvar' ;  tic.  (ernis) 
%v  ginercB.  13.  (apostoHcis)  apo«fo/icT».  Id.  (principibuft) 
aldonnoimvn.  17.  (continuo)  (Tmlmge;  alL  to  symlvng.  18. 
(gaudet)  gifoaiga. 

60.  3.  (nuiiimus)la8cst   4.  (vocari) . .  giclioped;  alt.  ^ogicUopad. 
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5.  (sum)  ic  am;  6ui  ic  is  underlined.  10.  (fidem)  lofr.  11. 
(corona)  sigbeg. 

61.  6.  (validioribuB)  stronglrum  (!).  8.  (bona)godo.  9.  (nepotes) 
BBftw-cneoreso.  10.  (manent)  hia  wnia^.  11.  (corpora)  lichomo. 
12.  (secula)  worvldo ;  ali.  to  worvldvm.  15.  (erexit)  ahof.  (tertio) 
Girding;  alt  to  %irde.     17.  (setemitatis)  fficelicea;  alt.  to  ecelices. 

62.  1.  (perpetua)  ecelica;  alt.  to  ecelicvm.  8.  (circamdas) 
ymbseles.     10.  (sancti)  halga  waras ;    with  waras  underlined. 

63.  2.  (assequamur)  ve  gifylga.  9.  (celebrat)  gimersia% ;  aU. 
to  mersia%.     11.  (copioaum)  monnigfallice ;   aU.  to  moimig£allic. 

12.  (veniam)  forgefnisse. 

64.  2.  (merita)  eomvngo.  (gehennse)  tint'ge;  tie,  7.  (con 
tempto)  giteledo;  alt.  to  giteledvm.  8.  (martyrii)  ^ronngcB.  14. 
(foveant)  gihelpa.  16.  (desinie)  blinneB  *v.  16.  (adjurari) 
holpen  (not  aholpen). 

65.  3.  (confessoris)  ondeteres.     (annua)  gcrlic ;  toith  eurl  ahore, 

6.  (colimus)  vebigaa^.  (eiempla)bi8ino;  alt.iohmnvm.  8.  (taber- 
naculo)  vse  (etc).  10.  (sanctificata)  gihalgadvm.  11.  (requievi) 
ic  gincste;   alt.  to  ic  gireste.      12.   (eradicavi)  ic  giwjrtrvmade. 

13.  (detentio)  hrsecing.  15.  (exalta)  wynsumaendo.  17.  (Hiericho) 
hiericho.  18.  (platanus  not  plantanuB)  platan'.  19.  (balsamam) 
yat  recilc.     20.  (myrra)  recilc. 

66.  7.  (fiducialiter)  ballice ;  lio.  10.  (iniquitatibua)  vnrehtTis- 
nisTm.  15.  (ignosce)  forgifi;  alt.  to  iorgit.  20.  (caelesti)  heofun- 
licvm, 

67.  3.  (concedat)  forgcfc.  11.  (tua))  ^inre;  hut  e  has  a  tag 
(  =  83),     (extonde)  girrcc. 

68.  4.  (sanctorum)  halga  vara.  6.  (pulcra)  feger.  7.  (inraor- 
talitas)  vndeadliccnisc ;  alt.  to  rndeadlicniso.  13.  (prodivi)  ic 
gi  .  .  oh;  iJlegihIe,  but  no  v;  looks  like  gi  .  doh.  14.  (non)  ne; 
alt.  to  no.     15.  (balsamum)  recilc.     16.  (tcrebintus)  ear^  hifign. 

18.  (una)  an.     20.  (concubinffi)  cefisaa  ;  sic. 

69.  5.  (congrogaraur)  ve  gisorania^.  9.  (tribvat)  giselle.  15. 
(marice)  mar',     (interccssione)  ^iiigvn. 

70.  5.  (experiutur)  sie  aynsped  (?).  11.  (protegat)  giscilda^. 
15.  (habens)  hEcbbendo ;  alt.  to  hajbbend.     (tburibulum)   necelc. 

19.  (bcati)  earlgea  ;  rt/if.  io  eadgo.    20.  (agni)  lembcs  ;  <i/^.  ^o  lombes. 

71.  5.  (miro)  wvndvrlicvm.  6.  (dispensaa)  giraedfs.  16. 
(supplicum)  bocnsendra ;  hut  boensando  in  I.  10.  (adoramus)  ve 
vor^ia. 

72.  6.    (laetatur)   gilgladia ;    alt.   to   gigladia.      7.    (suffragiis) 
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fvltvmiavM.     10.  (nw)  w  shu*.     (misuriconlitcr)  iiulthe[or]tlice. 

11.  (restuura)  eft  boet.     14.  (portavit)  gibter. 

73.  8.  (^loriosa)  wuldriga;  alt.  to  Mnildrig.  10.  (nmctonun) 
bftlga  Tiira  ;  plaitilij  ;  delete  qurrtf. 

74.  4.  (perpetiio)  ocevw;  aU.  to  octm.  13.  (consolotur)  gi&oo- 
frecl ;  all.  to  gifroefro. 

75.  3.  (eottidio)  tlapgliwoBmlicB.     7.  (siippli cation ibus)  bocnvm. 

12.  (protegatnur)   to   sic  ssdlda;    tie;    but  read  iLscildad.      17. 
(glorioeos)  wuldrigvm;  ttU.  ft?  vuldcigo. 

76.  9.  (propararet)  gigenrvado.  11.  (eoDtimia)  gtlomlico;  aU. 
to  (nlomlicvjn.     IG.  (cjusdem)  his  Vses  ilea;  iut  liis  m  underlined. 

77.  10.  [Ronrti)  K  ha.\^\  hut  t»i  it  wtdtrlutsd.  11.  (indulgi'Stinm) 
forgofniae.     19.  (martjTii)  VroTwngod. 

78.  4.  (paKsionia]  %rovinigcs.  8.  (intorcessioDo)  Viogonge ;  ali. 
to  ^injoTige. 

79.  U.  (absoluli]  ve  vnbvndcno.  12.  Cpericulis)  froecelniBTBi. 
(exuumur;  to  sic  bircafad.     18.  (effidatur)  gifr  .  .  ma. 

60.  I.  (mtercessioDibus)  .  .  gvDga;  rwrf  ^ingmga.  2.  (ntdi- 
mcata)  otva  lar ;  no  ettrl.  (dooasti)  gisaldos.  12.  (Totiva) 
oostigo;  alt.  to  oosto. 

St.  11.  (anpiontin)  sn^ro;  alt.  to  enytro.  12.  (cubos)  wolg- 
ccuu;  hut  g  ii  fxpuncted.  19.  (bt-nudictioms)  blix:uFnigc4 ;  aii,  to 
bluets  VII  ges. 

82.  I.  (provouicudo)  mi^  fffroc  .  me;  ne  more  viaihle.  2.  (scntia- 
mu»)  gifoflo  vc.  4.  (aetupitoniu)  eco.  H.  (udversU)  wi^ermoed- 
uvsum;  alt.  to  wi^crmoeduisTin.  17.  (prophttarum)  vitguna. 
18.  ((eiliticntio)  giliitiht^r  ...  20.  [ioe<lificaniiiii)  a)c  gitimbntV 
gift ;  iff/  gie  i>  marked  for  d^lftion. 

83.  12.  (gloriofia)  gwuldrigo;  with  foniur  g  apuneted.  18. 
(tno*)  Vinr;  alt.  to  Sitio. 

84.  2.  (fcBtaJ  aym'tido;  plainly.  8.  (doctrinis)  larrum.  11. 
(muniti)  gitrymmedo;  alt.  to  gitrymmed^-w.  IB.  (continebit)  biV 
gib  a]  den. 

86.  1.  (tnididit)  giwli*,  3.  (dt-precabitur)  gibidda^.  4. 
(Tolucrat)  r.  He ;  p^rhapt  Tielle.  (intelHgcntiB^  ondgutes.  (re- 
plebit)  eft  gif .  11o%.  5.  (tani[tiam)  sroelce.  (floquia)  giriodo. 
(sapiuntiip)  anyt  ...  6.  (contitotitur)  giondeta^  (?) ;  ondetaV  it 
phin.  7.  (wpicntiam)  no  glos»  ri»ille.  10.  (temptationem) 
(^strnge.  14.  (patrociuio)  fadorlico  Ving* ;  alt.  to  fadorlicrm 
«iiig'. 

88.   6.   (Justorum)  soYfsst-a.     7.    (mori)  ^tttto  deadedo.      8. 
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(exitMa)  the  ffloaa  is  plain.  9.  (extenninii)  woestM-fies.  14.  (holo- 
cauBta)  the  glou  it  plain.  17,  18.  harundineto  cito ;  leitA  tx> 
underlined  in  the  formw  word,  arid  cito  added;  both  in  red  tni.     18. 

(regnabit)  giricsas ;  alt.  to  giiicBsX. 

87.  6,  (preimus)  .  .  ycge  ve  I  meardrm.     11.   (obtinet)  giott 

illegihle.     12.  (donetur)  se  said. 

88.  5.  (similis)  gilic  ;  no  curl. 

89.  2.  (habemus)  habba  ve;  with  h  es^neied.  7.  (triboe) 
ginfec.  8.  (foreri)  }>«fte  ve  eie  holpen.  9.  (obsequio)  heimssris: 
alt.  to  hemissG.  12.  (intercessione)  glou  illegible.  13.  (protegas) 
gloss  illegible. 

90.  13.  (facti)  awrrdeno;  alt.  to  awordeno.  15.  (sacerdotiom) 
h  sacedrbad ;  sic ;  but  with  d  before  r  eaymncted ;  read  sacerdhad. 

91.  10.  (confessomm)  ondoter[a].  15.  (prosint)  gi  marked /or 
deletion. 

92.  1.  (concelebnms)  mereande.  4.  (cogitatio)  smeavngc ;  with 
c  expuncted,  and  a  curl  above.  5.  (Accipient)  hia  o[n]foe% ;  hia 
marked  for  deletion.  8.  (Induent)  gigerva^.  11.  (noster)  Tseme; 
no  curl.     13.  (dcduxit)  gilsed  .  . 

93.  1.  (Omnipotens)  allm*.  3.  (fidei)  IvfvTB.  11.  (clementiam) 
gloss  illegible.  12.  (froquentibus)  oft  giriosed  (?) ;  indistinct.  13. 
(consortiis)  mi^gihlyttvm. 

04.  2.  (peccatorum)  synna;  alt.  to  synnvj  tie,  14.  (ligno) 
rodo;  triih  trees  above.  15.  (rcaurgeret)  eft  arise.  20.  (angelicffi) 
to  ongelicos. 

95.   11.  (frondcs)  danas;  nit.  to  iimas. 

97.   19.   (vascula)  fa;telsco  ;  (i/^.  ^o  fctclsco. 

99.  4.  (panes)  lafo ;  tic.  5.  (alimentum)  giriorde ;  ait.  to 
girioi-d.  14.  (sumpserit)  onfoe^  ;  tcith^  expuncted.  'KeTO  appears, 
in  the  nuirgin,  in  black  ink ;  ^rest  halga  water  "j  salt.  1  si^Jtan 
sing  fonne  .  As.  Asperges  me  d««  mid  J>Eem  scalme.  Miserere  mci. 
■]  Jiisne  coH.  ^  pax  huic  domui.  "]  deiia  miscreatur.  "J  )'isn0 
coH. 

100.  6.  Here  appears,  in  the  margin,  in  black  ink ;  Si^fan  fisne 
As.  Bcnedic  deus  dotnum  istam  &  omnes  habitantes  in  eo,  quia 
domino  dixisti  pax  huic  domui  bcnedic  domme  timentes  te  pusillos 
cum  maiorib«*.  bcnedicti  uos  a  dommo  qui  fecit  celum.  10. 
(tribus)  ^riira. 

101.  9.  (exteriorcs)  ^a  ytmesto  ;  alt.  to  ^a  utmesto.  (justos) 
Bo^fecsto.     20.  (aperuisti)  vntyndest. 

102.  2.  (digneris)  ¥v  gmeodvw;  sic;  read  gimeodrm,  nearly  as 
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I'n  1.  5.  5.  (proRtartt)  giwunna.  7.  (incnrrat)  omonae.  30.  (in- 
gntssiinte)  gihefgintlrm  (?) ;  tha  top  of  the  A.  it  ffone,  ao  that  it  Icoh 
Hit  giliefginorm. 

103.  2.  (furtum)  Viof  .  nto ;  on/y  one  letier  gone. 

104.  1.  (fiLmulam)  %ioeniio.  6.  after  Dc-ub  inttrt  eaper  bana 
fumulum,  gloated  by  oter  %iu)  '^iocnne.  6.  (cxlilii)  h»ero,  etc.  8. 
(inveotos)  gimoctted. 

105.  2.  (ferveat)  givollia ;  aU.  to  givolla.  10.  (oxornari)  Jwfto 
^v,  etc. 

106.  2.  (Tclamino)  wriilcM.  7.  (inccrta)  vnwtedo.  8.  he/on 
opprimutar,  insert  tibi,  gloeeed  %e. 

107.  15.  (iratus)  wuncVUo.  17.  (invitati)  gila^ado;  alt.  to 
gi!ti%'rtdo. 

108.  4.  (Ligatisl  gibrudenvm.  5.  (autem)  wu'.  8.  (dispositor) 
ginpdend;  only  (he  gi  *•  indiatinet :  ih«r«et  i»  char.  10.  (concor- 
iliie)  eftie  hearta'.  (jugo)  wocuo ;  alt.  to  iocco.  13.  (gcuuratio) 
CBtoreso. 

100.  fl.  (diflpositis)  forlchivm.  8.  (institui)  the  word  printed 
■aonded  /  read  tu  asettet).  9.  (conltgaTeris)  gis  .  .  scipli  .  .  (?). 
10.  (BacriScium)  cIiehc  ginme.  IS.  (maritali)  Teres  gimano. 
(juugenda)  gifocgtML  16.  (jugum)  iwocc.  17.  (imitatruiqae)  Vu 
sie  giUccd  »c,     20.  (provaripationift)  giltinog;  alt.  to  gyltincg. 

110.  1.  (fugnt)  giRm  .  ;  dauht/Hl.  2.  (dUciplino)  %eat«otp  .  .  . 
6.  (tertiam)  %trdaii.  9.  (legitima)  gilefe^ralicvwi ;  alt.  to  gilofo^ 
licvni.     14.  (a-teraum)  ecvm.     19.  (thiilamum)  br)-dbvre. 

111.  13.  (eu)  .  .  om;  perhap»  %tL>m. 

113.  9.  (ixl)  hvud  four  .  .  .  ;  no  gUtte  to  iiii.  12.  (milia) 
^vtti^udc;  alt,  to  ^vMada.  21.  (uUo)  Kogrm.  23.  (virtutia) 
mccgnes. 

114.  2.  (invocatiotkcm)  oDceigmso.  7^16.  In  tie  text,  in  Hack 
inl ;  the  teordt  between  tguare  brackete  are  tcritten  above  the  line.  In 
I.  13,/ffr  ^to  read  Ja.  In  I.  14,  US.  haa  fus,  ewrreeted  to  fys. 
IB.  /'£u^j>y /or  gohiilga,  rMf' halga.  21.  {iordtniLM)  gioe*  iUegihia, 
(dignatus)  gimoodvmtidc.    (eet)  gio*t  illegihle. 

lis.  5.  (dignerU)  gimcodTma.     12.  (cui)  Vacin. 

116.  2.  (cis)  *tc«i.  4.  (es)  15tt  15o  arsis  ;  with  %  expuneted,  II. 
(tutclam)  ongiscildniaeC:');  firtt  Utter  illegible.    20.  (hydrios)  stonea 

flEtO  TIPtr(». 

117.  5.  (assparsionem)  nstr  .  gdnise ;  one  Utter  gone.  7.  (aptos) 
giscrofiro  (?).     (capiendan)  Toanne.     9.  (  .  .  tione)  .  .  .  est. 

118.  4.  (remisnonem)  eftforgifiiia*.   5.  (ezpellendaa)  fmrdrUaiuio. 
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7.  (Jera)  hael'.  11.  (digneria)  gimeodvma.  12.  (creaturam) 
giscsefto ;  alt.  to  giscseft.  Last  line :  (ea)  ^aer ;  tha  other  ward  is 
underlined  for  omistion. 

119.  3.  (invoco)  ic  inceigo.  9.  (latrinibus)  ^eatvm;  no  more 
legible,  (animalia)  netno.  12.  (sinistram)  Tinst;  alt.  io  Tynst. 
19.  (remissionem)  eft  forgefnia. 

120.  11.  (Tivam)  Mgieod'.      15.  (sanitas)  haelo.      16.   (earn) 

121.  5.  (omni)  tele.  10.  (eradicare)  of  wyrt-trvm  .  .  ;  iw  more 
legible.     15.  (demonoa)  diovlea. 

122.  8.  (trementea)  glose  as  printed;  sic.  12.  (infestatio) 
vnstydfvlnis.     14.  (misericordiam)  miltheart'. 

123.  2.  (deecendat)  ofdune  stiga  (?).  8.  (auctoritate)  fmnsett- 
nease.     12.  (tertia)  %irdda. 

124.  14.  (doctrinis)  larwTm.  19.  (largiatur)  agefaiga.  21. 
(misero)  armne ;  alt.  to  armvm. 

125.  17.  (adveraffi)  wi^irwcardo. 

126.  4.  (homo)  moDD.     10.  (dignetar)  gimeood*. 

145.  7.  (dominantem)  ricsonde.  11.  (Termea)  Trwynnas.  15. 
(sBtemae)  seces ;  needlessly  altered  in  MS.  to  fficrea. 

148.  1.  (aancte)  halge;  alt.  to  halga.  12.  (vniversa)  aline;  aJt. 
to  allvm. 

162.  Ymnus:  I.  4.  (aervet)  gihalda. 

163.  1.  (p'lra)  giclseno ;  indistinct.  3.  (tenet)  ofwcyma; 
indiitinet.  11.  (Paraclito)  rvmmodvm.  15.  (Patris)  fxdor'.  19. 
(pcrsonat)  ^erhl  ...     21.  (Accendat)  gilchto. 

164.  3.  (Paraclito)  rvmmodTm.  9.  (litium)  giciidana  (?).  10. 
(Aufer)  fro»(  do.      14,  (compur)  g  .   .  ace  .  ;  no  more  legible. 

165.  12.  (Rcddamus)  ue  gelda.     16.  (secula)  wvorvldo. 

166.  15.  (ne  nos)  ^y  lais  vaig.  21.  (laude)  herer;  sic;  with 
curl  above. 

167.  1.  (aemitis)  avoe'Svm ;  with  tag  to  e  (=:8b).  3.  (inclina) 
gibog.    15.  (misericordiarum)  milt-hcartniso ;  fl/^  (o  milt-heartnisa. 

168.  1.  (Adprehende)  gcgn'p.  3.  (frameam)  voepen  gi^raecc. 
6.  (nostros)  vsra.     (via)  voegi.     14.  (aufor)  giniffj. 

169.  3.  (scouli)  vorld.  5.  (spes)  hyht.  (finium)  gimterc ;  alt. 
io  gima;ro.  6.  (tente)  cornea,  (maro)  sac.  13.  (noli)  ntelle  ^v. 
14.  (r')  cftaelcnise.  15.  (propitius)  miltheort.  19.  (coronat) 
gisigfffistade. 

170.  4.  (ora)  gibide;  alt.  to  gibidd.  10.  (aeternam)  ece.  11. 
(dignare)  gimeodvmia.     17.  (Patre)  feder. 
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171.  2.  (digncria)  gimoodvaitt  %t.  3.  (corpora)  liohoraa,  6. 
(Soncto)  halge ;  ait.  to  halgvm.  9.  (pcccavi)  syudo;  kat  with  turl 
ahove.  15.  (diei)  dsegcs.  18.  {cloquia)  soVsproco.  20.  (oUigines) 
miato.     21.  (momoaUi)  ft^ytiln  [nic). 

173.  1.  (pernmnoro)  Vnrh  vmiga.  4.  (colore)  bigconga; 
piainly.  S.  (animie)  sarolcs.  11.  (fecit)  se  %e  dvdeo  («ie.').  12. 
(terrain)  no  ffiois,  15.  {aXiema)  rtJitcnidTiri ;  witM  $tcond  t 
tspuncttd.     17.  (wilutaris)  halvocndes. 

174.  8.  (hostium)  duru  1  dor ;  phinlj/. 
17fi.  3.   (Patri)  =5ffiin  foder. 

176.  5.  (tuic)  %innc.  7.  (liabnndftntia)  ginj'htinrmiiise.  13- 
(me)  mec.     16.  (tcnre)  oar¥os. 

177.  I.  (disoonlontibuB)  %sm  slitondTin ;  hut  proh.  an  trrorfir 
flitviidvm.     2.  (soiuaum)  foelnue.     3.  (puoo)  sibc. 

178.  8.  (fact!)  avordeuo.  16.  (lamittel)  onaettde  (?).  (timen- 
tiom)  %am  ondredeudu. 

179.  19.  (prirstHn)  *v  giwnnc. 

181.  1.  (nintutina)  roorgdnlic^in.  9.  (croRtorom)  scoppend; 
iMt  formtr  e  fun  a  Uj  h«U».  13.  (ncwtronua)  rsn.  15.  (fione- 
dictQd)  gcblocd^d. 

182.  4.  (THrigere)  gerihta.    10.  (dominationis)  lafardscipos. 

183.  3.  (in)  in  [«o/  on].     18.  (Iioram)  ltd'. 

184.  23.  (vohiftrif*)  ISv;  rut  ilitgible.     (divinis)  godcmdTm. 

185.  19-22.  The  corroct  reading  of  tho  A.S.  nolo  has  been 
already  given. 

188.  Col.  I,  i«ai  line,  (commisfium)  bebo<leii.  Col.  2,  1.  2, 
fltrongi.  9.  (GariBelus)  plainly.  \i.  (Gloria)  wvldor.  20. 
(heriditaii)  erfevordniso. 

189.  Cd.  1.  12.  swi^o  mien.  13.  *a  hvilo.  21.  as.  Col.2, 
9.  bi'bwlvru.      LiiMtUne;  (fie  ghst  i$  no. 

180.  Cvl.  1,  12.  perhapt  rclcvm.  C«l.  2,  4.  hrcmiV.  13.  fore 
baoD.     18.  bw.     23.  for  Von. 

191-  Col.  \,  10.  gefoel.  13.  rehtcUoe.  Col.  2,  17.  to  ttywnisc. 
22.  svoclco. 

198.  7.  (ignis)  fyros.  10.  (instabilitos)  viiHtydiTllaise.  13. 
tr»n9p099  to  (ifno  sindon.  18.  (dicitur)  is  acTocdt'n.  (SiTaphin) 
aerophia.     20.  (imptrium)  hm ;  no  more. 

193.  3.  (constitaitur)  gesetU-d  bi*.  4.  (patricio)Vicj7t,  f-^c.  (dis- 
Bimilid)  fngolic.  6.  (aliamm)  o^cra ;  with  turl  i>rw  r.  8.  (Tri- 
buniis)  IfttWMii;  not  latira.  10.  (deturto)  niogsciro  or  oiogsciro; 
iadittinct.    13.  (diTiloa)  ricsa ;  with  curl  ostr  9,.    lo.  (maguUatua) 
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.  .  .  lardom.    (principeB)  aldormen  ;  with  curl.     16.  (interpTetati) 
getrahtado.     17.  (temos)  %iiffaldo.     21.  (excabant)  gelinia^. 

194.  1.  (lectores)  rederas.  (preecones)  foreboderes ;  alt.  to  fore- 
boderas.  3.  (Salomonem)  Salomon.  4.  (gentem)  cjnn.  fi.  (Sub- 
dioconiis)  vnder  diac*.  (Eppidiaconi)  embibtmen,  etc.  9.  (BenioFea) 
aeldro.  12.  (dictum)  acTooden.  17.  (vicari)  scir'.  21.  (patriEe) 
oedlea;  plainly. 

195.  3.  (et)  tec.  (preebyteri)  meae'.  (nuncupati)  genomad. 
4.  (presbyteii)  meas' ;  no  more,  (nominati)  bi%on  genomado.  7. 
(1.)  on  IsBdin.  8.  (cerarius)  vsexbiornende;  410.  (recitandum)  omi'^ 
to.     14.  (requievit)  gireste*.     17.  (provincia)  megb^e. 

196.  11.  (provincia)  meg%e.  16.  (provincia)  meg%.  18. 
(Saracenonim)  saracina.     19.  (Eropo)  in  %Eer  byrig. 

197.  6.  (provincia)  meg%e.  7.  Sere  begin*  the  last  page ;  it  is 
much  rubbed;  the  glosses  are  uneertainy  and  hardly  to  he  depended  on. 
11.  (parentibus)  aeldrvm,  etc.  14.  (xxx)  %rit'gvflt.  18.  (Gemuit) 
8V  .  .  ge  .  .  fade. 

198.  1.  engel;  plainly  ;  and  the  Latin  word  below  it  is  hnmnm. 
6.  The  rest  is  too  uncertain  to  be  of  any  use. 
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APPENDIX    III. 


MINUTES  OP 

MEETINGS    OF  THE   PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 

Fiiov  Jakujlbt  19,  1877,  to  Uix  S,  1679. 


Fndav,Jan,  19.  1877.— Henbt  Sweet,  EBq„  PretuUnt,  in  Uw 
CWir.  Tlio  Pojwr  read  wr«  :  "Oil  A*«  ftinl  lA*«  in  Chiuioer,"  by 
Dr.  Woymoiith  («pe  Appemtix  I.  pp^  1-48').  Tlie  first  {xnnt  Dr.  Wey- 
ntoiith  oontendeti  for  wu  thtt  e  liaA  tvo  sounds  in  Chsncar.  and 
that  Aere  and  tfifrt  are  repreneiitativeji  of  two  cfautSM  of  vonln  vbioh, 
tbough  ^iit'lt  alike,  refusti  to  rhyme.  The  numlier  of  rbymu  in 
all  Chaucer  foruuxl  by  words  euiliug  in  -«r  or  -ere  (with  other 
rlwietivs  af  Hjielliiig)  is  1,24(1,  and  cxaminntion  of  tb«ae  [irores  thai 
certain  words,  of  which  htre  is  on«,  habitually  rhyiue  with  one  another; 
and  that  certain  otherH,  thtre,  vhert,  otc,  alao  hubitually  rhyme  with 
cue  another  ;  but  tbeiw  latter  only  very  oxoeptiunally  rhyuitt  with  the 
former  clas*  To  give  a  siiiKle  iustauce :  the  adjective  dvre  (dear) 
fomi9  in  nil  2-""l  rhymes  in  C'hnucer,  in  only  three  of  which  does  it 
rliynte  with  a  wnnl  of  the  there  cIacu.  In  KnhLTt  nf  (iloncceter,  Lynde- 
aay,  aii>l  othur  wariy  ]^M)uta,  a  like  diaUoctian  of  the  two  oUmea  of  •era 
ia  clejirly  iturkul.  The  aouod  (^  then  not  being  disputerl,  it 
unaina  to  show  how  hert  t&b  pronoanced,  and  the  three  following  |>ra- 
itiooi  were  maintained  : — I.  There  ia  direct  eritknce  that  the  vowel 
hen  was  sounded  as  ee  in  motleni  Kngliah.  This  ia  proved  by  the 
traditional  English  pronunciation  of  the  wunlit ;  by  the  authority  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  the  orthoepist,  who,  writing  in  166S,  distinctly  opnoaea 
tfae  e  AnaUcata  tu  the  e  ItaUeumi  by  the  orthography  ami  traditiODal 
roDunoiAtion  of  kera  an<l  the  noun  efmr  {which  eTcrywhera  rhymes 
ith  the  kert  cla«8)  in  alt  the  Teutonic  dialocta ;  and'  by  other  arga- 
menta.  S.  There  ia  evidence  to  show  that  the^-mbol  to  which  Mr.  A. 
J.  Ellia  (whose  views  Dr.  Weymouth  opponen)  attaches  this  sound  of  «e 
in  fburtoenth-oenttiry  Knghnh,  namely  i,  was  not  Hounded  M,  but  nearlj 
or  quite  as  wo  tstill  sound  it  in  m^  mf«.  'Thi»  was  ati^ued  portly  from 
the  traditional  pronunciation  of  worda  of  tlua  claaa,  but  msiuly  from 
the  sttLtemcnts  of  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aud  the 
entire  abseiiDe  of  e\-iHence  that  any  change  hwl  tikf  n  pUcc  Itotwecn  the 
faurteeuth  century  and  the  sixU.>vnth.  '1.  That  the  e  in  /lerv  wan  not 
aimply  tlio  i  fenM,  that  sound  Iwiug  n-pw^cnted  by  at,  ay,  ei,  «y,  Thia 
was  argued  from   English  and  French  traditions  in  leintf  jtlaine,  etc  ; 

'  Members  are  aakl  In  pat  star*  (*)  to  these  Appendix  pegei. 
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from  IceUindio  tradition  in  mcei/ni  nod  one  or  two  other  wordu  :  fmm 
tbe  frequent  int«rchrtitge  of  c  witli  «(  in  Early  French  orthogr«|>hjr  ; 
from  Early  French  rlijines ;  ami  fnnu  tlje  stat«nn.'ul*i  of  the  gn»m- 
mariiiriH.  It  was  ulstt  nigecl  that  soiuo  uf  ttio  ditBci titles  which  titeir 
Btaternents  present  may  ha  rvaiaveil  by  remcinlwring  the  difleroU(»«  of 
the  dialects  which  Gil  auJ  Smith  reijn»ent«l  as  opponed  t*>  Cbaiicar, 
who  viita  H  Lunilidiur. 

Frit/ay,  Feb.  2.  IS77.— Dr.  JiMEs  A.   H.  MuRBAT,    VieePraidttd, 

in  the  Ohair.  The  Paper  r«ui  was:  "On  ParulWl  Development*  in 
Englbth,  Danish,  and  Swedish,"  by  Henry  Sweet.  Esq..  Prcsujtmt.  Id 
this,  two  kinds  of  iigret-nieiit  between  cogiiato  Imignngt'b  wtpy  pointed 
out :  1,  negative,  or  traditional,  the  result  of  thv  ruteutinn  of  a  cam- 
niun  f*trui  ;  ami  '2,  poaitivi-,  or  parallel  duvylupuieutw,  which  tako  pUoe 
indL-pt'iidently  in  e*u:li  ]Hiigu«gL%  iu  obedieni'o  to  natural  luwa.  Tba 
itnurtrtance  of  the  latter  cliiM  uir  the  detrnni nation  of  the  gencrmi  lawi 
of  lancuiige  wa^  illuBtratcd  by  many  exaniplM  bom  the  langoagea 
treated  of. 

FrUiay,  Feb.  Ifl,  1677.— Hkkrt  Sweet,  Esq., /•««(/«/,  in  the  Chliir. 
The  Rev.  E.  B.  KuultCHfonl  Forlescue  •«va  flectoil  a  Member  of  the 
Sodoty,  The  Hon.  Sec  annonucwl  Unit  the  Omriutl  had  rewiIveU  tlut 
henculortli  Morwra.  Triil'iicr  Hhoiihl  W-  the  SutietyV  [mbiiiihers.  Tbi 
Ptt[>cr  read  •ko.h  :  "On  the  ClaMtifieatiiin  of  tbe  Noii-Aiyan  LangiucM 
of  India,  Part  I," '  by  K,  1^  Ilrandi-etli,  Esq.  Six  groiipft,  the  reader 
ttaid,  might  be  made  of  them — namely,  Ur.ividiaii,  Koluriau,  Bunno- 
Tibctdu,  Khaai.  Tai,  and  Alou-Auaiu.  He  described  tbe  leading  cbk- 
raoteriaticti,  mch  aa  tbe  ratiooal  auil  irrational  gender,  tlic  expreMioo 
f)f  several  grammatical  cAtegoriee  and  relatioii&  by  root-iuoditicatintu^ 
of  the  Dravidian  :  tbe  aninntte  and  in&nimiite  gender,  the  atnvcuieol  of 
the  verb  with  Wth  subject  and  object,  the  two  forma  of  cucb  ttune,  of 
the  Koliiriaii ;  tiie  toneu,  the  detennlimtive  ayllablcfi,  the  gmat  differ* 
tawn  uf  vuHhU  mtructurc,  of  the  Biirmo- Tibetan. — U  was  rvsolved  that 
a  Six-cial  Meeting  of  the  Society  l>e  liold  next  Friday,  Feb.  83,  to  hear 
the  seeoiid  p«rt  of  Mr.  Bmiiclretli'»  ii-ijier. 

Ffidajf.  Fi'h.  23,  lfi77.— (Spocifl!  M petting. )—TTENnT  Swket,  Esq., 
Preaidfut,  in  the  Chair.  The  I'ajjora  r*ail  were  :  1.  "On  the  Uerira- 
tion  of  the  wunl  De»c«  in  "The  Deuce  I'"  by  Heii&Ieigh  Wetljfwood, 
Esq.  'i,  "On  the  C]aj*»ificalion  of  the  Non-Arj-an  LangiiHge»  of  lndia« 
Part  II.."  by  E.  L.  BniOthvlli,  Esa.  In  tlie  lalt<T  Mr.  iJntndreth  con- 
tinue liis  Hccount  of  tlie  givat  liumio-TiVictjm  group,  describing  the 
differences  in  granmiar  Ii^tweeii  tlu-  diftl-rt-nl  lucmbent  of  the  gn>up. 
lie  fiirther  mibdivided  tlio  group  intu  fift<M.?]i  claH!*e»,  He  next  de- 
scribed U>e  princijiA]  charaettriBlicf.  of  the  remaining  gi-nitjiw  of  the 
Khssi,  eipresHiiig  all  its  grammatiefiJ  rcJationii  by  i)a'hie».  with  ita 
maActiliiic  and  feminine  geudur,  '\\»  dropping  of  cerinin  vowels  to  pre- 
vent hintn%  tta  ttignificant  fonuntivcs,  eto.  ;  of  the  Titi,  with  its  tooes 
nearly  an  numerons  as  the  Chinese,  with  itA  final  coiisonantM  either  uo- 
pronodiiced  or  changing  the  fotind  of  preceding  vowels,  its  letter 
cbooges  between  the  <liff'en'ut  dialectn,  etc. ;  and  finally  of  the  Mod* 
Asam,  Id  regard  to  which  he  pointed  out  more  especially  the  rtriking 
reeemblance  in  gninnmu*  between  the  Mon  and  Ananicse  lAnguigeo. 
In  the  three  luHt-nientioncd  groups  be  notice<i  that  the  genitive  jfAMr 

'  rrinted  in  the  Jnumal  of  the  Royal  Auntie  .SdcuIt,  vol.  x.  k.k.  pp.  1 — SI, 
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tirtn  of  the  ntntn  was  generally  expressed  by  position  oiilv,  tko  noiio  in 
Utftt  relation  ftlwava  coming  taUsr  ihe  noun  cm  which  it  ifefieiHldil,  oon- 
irary  ta  the  rule  of  tlie  three  graiiika  timt  niontiijoeil,  as  well  &»  nf  the 
Chineee  and  of  all  the  Aryan  lanKOo^es  of  India.  (Mr.  Urumlreth'e 
PaparH  have  since  been  printed,  witli  an  excellant  Map,  in  Tot.  x.  of  the 
JtHtmai  of  the  Rojral  Aaiatio  Society.) 

Fridatf,  March  2, 1877.— HBNnv  SWEET.  Ksq.,  Prmdent,  in  the  Chair. 
Majitr  fryer  wiut  electetl  n  Munilnrr  of  the  .SMoioty.  Th«  Ftviivr  reiki 
Vaa  :  '*  On  the  l'hniir>lng\'  nf  tho  Kiiglisli  DialectM,"  \ty  K.  J.  EIIk  EAq., 
Vicf-Prftitieiit.  The  r«.'a<it'r  oxiilrtiiiwl  his  attempts,  by  collectiug  ei- 
auiplen  uiiil  ver«iuiiM  of  uul-  oomiMnitive  HpixiriRni  from  living  diulectal 
apeakors,  iluriitg  tht.-  IilhI  four  ytwrx,  to  f<^riii  "  phonetic  ilintriutti,"  which 
ailoptoi)  the  tsauie  s/Kti'in  cifproninunAtinn  within  c*rU»iti  limit.t,  Altor 
diitcunning  the  genend  tn>atnient  of  r»n-(>l»  imd  oon»^iiiantM,  he  i>i'or«M^de<l 
to  gire  the  charautehntica  and  princi)HU  variatinnjt  ci{  thcHC  dintricte, 
and  rsad  many  8|>eoimoua  in  illiuttmtion.  liis  distriuta  vera,  firtit,  the 
Western,  with  a  western  border  w|>uratiiig  it  from  the  midland :  mjuoiuI, 
the  Rasieni,  with  an  eiudem  border  al»a  »u]Mr>ktin;;  it  from  the  midland, 
aiid  a  AOuth-ouKtem,  which  was  a«  niueh  a  wet«u.>ril  a.s  an  uiuvU-ni  Ixtrier ; 
thin),  tiie  .>[idt.-iiid,  with  ii  niiditind  lx>nlcr :  and  fourth,  the  Kurtheni, 
witli  ft  northern  Ixmler  to  iti  wmth  iinii  an  Kngliili  Ihinier  to  ite  north. 
KootiauiL  imd  the  iVItic  ditdrictH  were  omitteaL  He  remarked  on  the 
cloBeiieiM  of  the  agreement  of  theae  phonetic  diMtrict^  with  the  areas  of 
the  dialects  and  »ulwliulcct8  in  Uie  cliusiticaiion  of  uiir  dialccte  made 
by  Pi'iuco  Louia-Lucit-n  Bonn|>Arie,  whn  faa<l  materially  iisdi.<4tcd  him  in 
hiM  msourches.  Ho  nlffo  state^l  bin  gix'iit  obligations  to  numerous  oUier 
rrietiil.f,  and  eirenuIJy  to  Mr.  d  ('.  Rubiiinon  firr  Vork.-^Iiirc,  Mr.  J.  0. 
Oooduhild  for  Cumberland  und  WcHttnorlaud,  and  Mr.  T.  Halhun  for 
Laucaabire,  Chiwhire,  and  l>urbyidiirt;. 

Fri'.hiy,  JAirvA  16, 1877. — Henbt  Swket,  Ksq.,  PretiJmt,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Jnim-'4  WimhI,  M.A.,  waa  elected  a  Member  of  tluj  Society.  The 
Paper  mu\  wan  :  ''  On  tliu  Servian  Language  and  its  UialecU,^  by  W. 
B.  Moriill.  ICni{.  A  cluAsiticAtioti  was  attempted  of  tha  rarloua  Sfrrian 
and  Cn;aiiaii  nices  under  the  Turkn^hand  Auutri-m  nde.  aitd  thfirgeo- 
graphical  iX'sittonHwero  delined.  Thu  reader  coiuuient«<l  un  the  variety 
of  nlphabetn  in  uae  aiuung  thcHc  ]Kiople»,  nud  Uic  ntlemptM  of  Dr. 
Liudovit  (.iHJ.  of  Agrum,  to  fuse  thtm  nit<t  one.  The  phonetic  ityNtetn 
nf  Scrrinu  van  coni|Min>tl  with  that  of  tiiu  itlher  Slavonio  languages, 
Hperial  attention  being  tilled  to  thf  vochI  une  of  r,  and  Uin  reoiATlcs  of 
Mikloxich  and  Whitney.  An  cxiuninfttion  of  the  juirta  of  a]MOoh 
followed,  with  renmrka  on  the  very  complicated  character  of  the  vertM^ 
where  we  n)L-et  a^ain  with  the  ao^calleu  "aMpocte,"  which  are  auob  a 
distinctive  feature  in  Rit-sman  and  FoIiMh  a\su.  A  brief  glnnoe  at 
Serviwri  hiHtorv.  th<>  glorioua  eiMich  of  f^tephuu  Duxhan.  and  the  com- 
plete piiraly»ti,'i  of  tht-ir  nationality  after  Koswuvo,  wim  conoludod  by  an 
alhinion  to  the  great  c')>ochM  of  .Servian  and  Croatian  literature.  Mention 
was  tlifn  m^te  of  tho  curious  Lives  of  >)i.  8inieou  and  8t.  Sabbiflj 
compUed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  luid  the  Roahwhiv  in  tho  fourteentli, 
the  Code  of  Laws  of  Tsar  Stephen  Du-shun.anJ  the  cr>lh>ctiou  of  Servian 
and  Dalmatian  baUada,firet  publiHlie*!  by  the  FnuicinCiin  monk  Kaehich 
Hio«hich  in  Mii^.  but  more  fully  known  by  the  lahttura  of  Vuk 
Stephanovioh  KtirAJich,  in  In24.  It  was  made  clear  that  tbe«a  beautlAil 
poems  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  Englitih  pabJia  by  tbe 
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incorrect  venuons  of  Sir  John  BowriDi;.     The  nader  mdded  extnete 

from  Viik's  Collection,  from  tliat  of  Meliitiiiovich,  puWished  iu  1S37 
at  Leipzig  under  the  tJUe  of  Son^fi  of  (ke  SfoiUenei/rin*,  uml  u  ^icuiniea 
of  a  very  pretty  iiaatoml  pociu  woa  given  fn>u]  the  Cullfcliun  of  Potrao- 
ovich,  publishfd  at  Sanijfvo  in  lh;i>7,  a  bouV  uluitnt  unknown  to 
Wysturii  rciniem.  Some  lirief  reniiirki^  followed  on  the  R.igiisaii  Epoch 
luid  the  cii  I  mi  nation  of  DjiJniatian  jKtelry  iintler  Ivan  (tuiMiiilich,  iumI 
the  labnnm  of  Uie  Serviaji  Vrik  St«}>hanuvich  in  tht^  prasent  oeutur7. 
The  reador  thou  examinoil  tht*  poailion  of  the  Slovenish  language  (or 
dialect),  and  the  view«  held  by  Kopitar  and  Mikloxich  that  it  n-os  the 
geuuhiR  PalfL'oslavoiiic,  the  latter  luinng  newly  aftirnted  thin  opioiua 
with  nnaKited  vigour  in  bis  AUMovenijihe  Fffm-fnieAre  {Wien,  ls"*J. 
The  peculiaritioM  of  Sioveniah  were  ^lointtid  out,  th«  dual  and  oibi^ 
archiiJu  forms,  and  alto  the  Codt-x  Fruungianus.  assigned  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  ci>^hth  century,  uod  therefore  the  uldnit  piece  of  SIstdiuc 
writing  in  exititeiice.  The  render  concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on 
Slovonish  lit«ratupo  ;  Priruus  Tmlwr  and  hi«  Inljcun*  in  Uio  viitv^nth 
century  buiiig  omiioeiully  diMcnsseiL  {Tlie  subftlanoe  <if  Mr  MfirfiU'i 
pA{>er  htm  since  aiipi-Jired  in  the  U'fAti'tituttr  /^*mw,  to  wbicli  be  baa 
contrihnteil  neveroJ  articlcfl  on  tliia  and  like  snhjecta.) 

Fridav,  April  6,  1877.— Dr.  Jameh  A.  H.  McRlUT,  Vict- Praiitni, 
-^  the  Clinir.     Tlie  Rci'.  Robert  JonL*8  was  elected  a  MeinWr  of  the 
iSocioty.     The  Pajwr  read  was  :  "  On  the  Oomparativo  Gruiumar  of  th« 
Irving  Teutonic  LaQguagca^*^  by  Henry  Swoet^  EtKi-,  PretiUeni, 

Fridnv,  April  20,  lfi77.— Hkkut  Swekt,  E«q.,  Prtsident,  \n  th* 
Chair.  The  Paper  read  was  :  "On  the  Metre-s  of  Tenm-son.  with  soioo 
Observations  on  the  Rhythm  of  Marlowe,"  by  the  llev.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Mayor.  Prof  Mayor  stated  that  in  order  to  tent  the  general  scheme  of 
nietrico]  aualy&ia  ttkctched  out  iu  his  former  rnpera,  he  bad  aelMteda 
modem  )H>et,'in  whoae  case  thare  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  readingB  or 
pronunciation,  and  who  wns  known  to  have  ^ven  much  attention  to 
the  mibject  of  metre,  and  that  he  (I'mf  Mayorj  had  applied  hia  method 
to  every  one  of  Tcuuvaoo'i*  pocius,  with  lliu  fulluwiuy  results: — I. 
Trochaic  nietrc.^Mr.  "tennystju's  ixiciun  afionl  instances  of  the  S-feet 
line  hotli  in  the  complete  and  tniucat^id  fni-ms,  of  tbe  3-foet  tniiici»t«l. 
of  the  4-,  ft-,  and  IS-)eet  in  linth  forms,  of  tbe  7-feet  in  the  tnmcaled 
fonn,  of  Urn  ft- feet  in  bfith  forms.  The  line  is  variwl  by  dactylic  and 
iambic  auhstitutiou,  aa  well  a»  by  truncation  and  anacniHis,  Wh^re  a 
line  falbt  into  two  or  more  eectiuns,  iniucation  and  anacnisia  am  ad- 
miwible  at  the  l>eginning  ami  end  of  each  aectiiin.  :i  Iambic  metre  — 
Example))  were  given  of  the  S-fL-vt  line  in  the  niaaculiuo  form,  of  tbe 
3-,  4-,  and  r>-fcet  in  both  the  maAcnline  and  feniiuiuo  forms,  of  tlie 
0-  and  7'feet  in  the  matwuline  form.  The  hne  ia  voried  by  anapQe*>tio 
and  trochaic  (rarely  dactylic)  substitutions,  and  by  initial  truncation  fa 
monoayllabto  BtoniJing  for  the  hr»t  foot),  which  wan  Hhuwn  tu  prevail  in 
some  of  tho  |hduu)«.  ;j.  Anapaestic— Kianiplee  containing  from  nue  U> 
eight  feet  were  given.  The  line  is  varied  by  the  addition  of  a  final 
suiKtrflnous  syllable  (feminine  rhythm),  by  iamhio  aubstitution,  and  by 
initial  truncation  (the  mcinosyllabic  liret  fcwt),  aa  in 

*'SIow|]y  and  aadjly  we  laidj  him  down," 

which  was  shown  to  be  extremely  common  in  Tennyson.  An  8-feel 
line  containing  four  aoctious  was  quoted,  in  which  each  mcUod  com- 
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roencod  with  a  monoajlIaMc  foot.  4.  Dflctylic. — The  only  pure  m- 
aiupld  in  *'Tho  (Jtiargti  of  the  Light  Urigiiile,"  coiLiiating  of  2-f«et 
linea  with  trochaic  tiiibetttutioD  iu  th«  Mccond  foot  l^smpleit  of 
motioii^lUbic  HulwtitiitioD  wuro  quoted  from  Hcbur  uiJ  Houd.  Tbu 
vriiploytuont  of  aautinwiu,  fiuid  and  JDiliul  truucHlioo,  and  fominine 
rbvlliiu,  OH  a  luuaua  of  vurjiDg  tho  rb^thui,  whh  justified  on  the 
priuciple  thnt  one  or  two  miaocenUnl  s_vUt>liles"|ireceding  the  initiiU 
acoent  of  the  line,  or  fallnnring  thc^  timJ  at^eiiiit,  lire  not  eiuiuntiul  to  the 
rhythm,  and  may  l>«  aildutl  or  omitted  witliout  injury  to  the  metre,  if 
that  in  iafftcimtily  marked  by  the  general  character  of  the  luflSAtfe. 
Miiinl  and  v^liwwieal  rhytliuin  ni  TennyK*)!!  were  next  deoJt  with,  Aixl  it 
was  shown  how  the  dinisront  metres  were  comliinwl  to  form  jioemfl. — 
Prof.  Mayor  then  read  a.  Abort  ftecond  |)a{>«r,  pointing  out  tJie  use  of  tho 
monosyllabic  foot,  and  othur  poculiaritius  in  Slarlowu'tt  heroic  lioe.^ 

Frida^t  J^«y  •*,  1877.— Hbnht  Sweet,  E«i.,  Praident.  in  tho  Choir. 
The  Papers  read  were  :  I.  "On  Accadian  Phonok^,"  by  tbo  Rev.  A, 
H,  Savco.'  2.  "On  Fivnoli  Ooudcnt,  Part  I.,"  by  Prof.  Caasal.  (Prof. 
Cawul's  Papers  bavo  siuoe  beea  published  as  a  work  on  *'FTBDch 
Genders.") 

Friday,  May  18,  1877. — (Asritersaby  Mketiso.) — Hckht  SwElT, 
Est]..  Frvtidtnt,  in  tbe  Chair.  The  following  Members  of  tbe  Society 
were  elected  ita  Ofbcers  for  the  ensiiittg  yuir  : 

7>«*uf«iil.— Henry  Sweet,  E»(i, 

Vict'PrttitUiit*. 


The  Archbi»hop  of  Dublia. 
Edwiu  Quest,  Lsq. 
Whitley  Stokeoi,  Ksq. 

Ordinary  Mtmhtrs 

E  L.  Brandreth,  Emi- 
C.  CaMtal,  EtK]. 

C.  a  UyloT.  E»q- 
R.  N.  Cust,  ^Js*\. 
F.  T.  Elworthy.  Esq. 
Henry  Hncks  (iibba,  Esq. 
E  R."  Morton.  Eflq. 
Henry  Jenncr.  Esq. 
The  liev.  K  Kenned^-. 
KtisHell  Murtinoau,  E»q. 


Alexander  J.  Ellia,  Esq. 
The  Jlev.  Uichard  Morrii. 
James  A.  IL  Murray,  £>q. 

of  Council. 

The  Rev.  J,  B.  Mayor. 
W.  R,  Mcrfill.  Fjq. 
J.  Muir.  Em). 
Henry  Nicol,  Esq. 
J.  Peile,  Ew). 
Charlefl  Hieu,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  \V.  W.  Skeat. 
E  B.  Tylor.  E*q. 
Henslej^li  Weduwood,  E«q. 
R.  F.  WoyinouUi,  Eaq. 


Treasurer. — Benjamin  Dawson,  Eaq. 

ITon.  £fMr«fary.— Fredk.  J.  Fumi^'aU,  Esq. 

The  Prenident  road  Ilia  Annual  Addresa  (printol  nlwvc,  pp.  1-122) 
containing  :  1.  Reiiorts  by  himself  on  the  Work  of  the  .Society  fluring 
the  |iaat  year,  and  on  the  Progress  of  Phonology.  8.  On  Dutch,  by  Dr. 
J.  HaII6  (translattMl  by  J.  H.  Hassets,  Esq.,  and  reviaed  by  tha 
Preaideat).  3.  On  Swedi-ih.  by  Dr.  F.  Tamm  (tranitlat«xl  by  Dr. 
Erdmaua).  4.  On  Lithuanian,  by  Prof.  A.  Leakien  (En^iahed  by  the 
President).  5.  On  the  I^uguageii  of  tbe  Indo-Chiiieae  Peniiuukand 
tbe  ludtau  Archipelago,  by  &,  K.  Cuai,  Esq. 

>  Thorn  Mpen  are  prints)  ■bore.  p]i.  2^7-282. 
1  Printed  ■bow,  ]n>.  123  U'i. 
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FriJatf,  Jane  1,  IH77.— II.  SwEET,  Kfiq.,  Prttident,  in  the  Clwir.  The 
PitjierH  reiwl  WL*re  :  1.  "(.)n  French  (jeiuiersi.  Pnrt  IL,"  hy  r'n>f.  Oasiial ; 
2.  "Oil  Some  I'ointaof  English  Frouunciation,  Fart  l.,''l*jll,  NicoI,Eeq, 

FrUntf,  June  IS,  18T7.— Hbsrt  Swebt,  Ejki.,  Frvn'drnt,  in  theCbair. 
Prof.  Kuni.  tif  Lu_j'(lfD,  whk  electi,'tl  nii  Houumry  Mviulmrof  the  Society, 
ami  Williiiiii  Wiikffcnl,  Ks*].,  wiis  elecUii  r  MeiuWr  of  tbt  Society.  Tbe 
Paper  peml  triw:  "On  Smne  PdiiitH  in  Karlv  English  Ppjuuiiotatioii. 
Part  IL,"  hv  Henry*  NJwii,  Iv*q.  From  Snlexlmry,  in  lifi',  identifiiijg 
EiiglUb  A  with  Wcli>h  utr.  ami  tliaorimiiiHtiii^  it  fmcn  Fn&tich  'naa 
Scutch  M,  a»  welt  as  fponi  other  iilfntificatioiiM  of  E.  u  with  E.  vow,  Mr. 
Kiitol  inferred  tlint  in  Rnrly  MoHcm  Eiij>li)th  lung  »,  )is  in  duiv.  »ad 
clnneew,  08  in  »<!tr,  were  {as  niaint^iined  by  Ih*.  W(>yii)(ii)th).ilii*litho(ipJ, 
either  ^u  or  i'(,  and  not  yy,  tbi>  »it)i|>l»  Fr.  (uiuixl  with  whii-h  sodM 
early  authontiL-s.  fuUuwocl  l>y  llr.  Klli^  itlcntitial  them.  He  «lan 
abowtfil,  rruiu  the  EtLrly  Mwlorn  iliatinctioii  bflwet-u  dose  anil  o|m>d  nf 
(new.  (/(■«■)  exi^^tiii^  in  Cliaurer  (t«  tn^tiyed  by  Dr.  Weyiuouthl.  in  corre- 
spODdeiice  with  thu  Old  Euylisli  dintinctiwi  (»i»re,  </«(Jtr).  and  froiu  wonla 
ol"  Fn-nch  origin  in  «  final  or  Wforc  a  vowi-l  in.-inj'  oflcu  s-jndt  with  ew 
(mfir';  Fr.  tnwr)  iuid  rhyming  oij  the  E.  close  cli[i(ith'>itg,  that  Middle 
English  rv|'IrtOi>d  Fr.  i*  in  thin  ni^u-itiou  hy  fti ;  hut  tlinl  Fr.  «  txifotva 
ocinMiniuit,  a»  in  Jvt  (Fr,  due),  which  ia  never  fi|*!t  with  ef.  pnDKTxei 
itn  Hiuiple  yy  Moun<l  iu  MiiL  E.  Thin  ditttinctifm  was  connntinl  by 
Northern  Euglish,  Hanipole.  before  I2b0,  rhvmia^  fort'me  =  furtuna  on 
Joiw  =  400IT,  halh  liaviii};  the  tnr  souiid  (oj^o  written  «]  atdl  cuoimcui 
in  Scutclt,  while  final  u  in  trL'Atvd  an  nr  ;  and  living  proof  waa  adduced 
fru»i  the  Tuviotdale  dialect,  iu  whiuli  »  l>cfore  a  cutiwtnant,  ati  in  m* 
Bubiit.  (Fr.  «m),  is  simple  ortit.  this  word  rhyming  on  ^oom  (O.E.  i?iS*), 
while  wlifii  final  it  is  the  diphth'jug  orii,  due  (Fr.  5tf)  =  dent,  coinciding 
with  drw  (<^>.K.  deow)  alHo  =  <ifr»,  nut  with  do  (O.E.  d5)  =  d^rat.  Id 
tbu  tiiitd  M!i-tifin  (if  hifi  ]Hiper,  Mr.  \icril  pnint'od  nut  timt  Onu'a  syBtom 
of  miirkin>(  thi>  tdicirtnoHri  of  a  vowfl  by  douhlin^  the  foUowing  conaoiuuit 
bmku*  down  when  the  coiiHonant  van  itself  fnllowerl  by  a  vowyl,  showuij 
that  Middle  En^ittli,  like  SwiHinh  and  ItAliun,  diHtinguifilinl  double 
from  8in({lti  »mBt>UHut«i  wburi  Iretwe^n  vowels ;  Onu  coultl  not  write 
mne  [Ann,  O.E.  aunu)  with  two  /('*,  ttmujih  it«  vowel  was  jdiort,  Iiccaiue 
that  wotdtl  have  iiiadu  his  R'udi-r  ijrououucu  nin-ne,  which  was  ma 
(O.E.  nunut).  The  ilifl'cirnre  existwl  iu  tlie  tiuiu  of  Chaucor,  by  wbimi 
tone  [sitHii),  for  iiiKtjinct-,  in  always  kept  difttini.'t  iu  t<|x:Uiu^  and  rhytuM 
from  foufuf  Unrtru)  i  iheae  twn  tlitlering  in  the  It;ng(h  of  tho  iu«^Lia] 
(snnjMHiant,  while  his  totcne  (Fr.  non,  our  aound)  differed  fr<»ni  tlw  lirat 
in  the  length  of  the  voweL  And  from  Orm  soniutimws  jMitting  n  short 
□tark,  never  a  long  one,  o%-er  the  vowels  of  luintA,  aiedn,  vtii.,  it  was 
inreTre<l  that  ho  cver>-wheru  preserved  the  O.E.  short  vowela  (hciwiu, 
slide),  whioh  iu  nut-h  worxls  wirru  iu  Chaucor's  time,  as  in  Mud.  BL 
(fui/ne,  *t<iad),  letigthoncd. 

Frid^ni,  X'n\  2.  1S77.— Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray,  Viet-Presid^^nt^  iu 
the  Cbtur.  Thu  Pajn-ni  rt-ad  were  :  1.  "Statement  coucerniug  tba 
ReturuH  Retxiived  to  luy  Word-List  fnr  Provincial  Pronunciation,"  by 
A.  J.  Ellis.  Eftrj,  ,  riec-/*rwi''/(7it.  Mr.  Ellis  reported  that,  in  onlcr  to 
comjtlete  his  previous  collMctiona  for  tbe  Fifth  Paiiof  hit*  Early  English 
Pronunciation,  wluch  wn«  to  deal  with  our  diolftcts,  he  hud  "sent  out, 
chiefly  to  couutr)*  clergymen,  1,(S]3  liatA  of  charautenMtic  words  aod 
phraoes,  and  a  liat  of  namitiri'it,  to  be  written  In  Gloasic,  in  Uic  dialeoi 
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of  each  district  of  Great  Britain.  To  those  ho  hmd  rucoiveil  only  m 
replies,  tiom«  from  eiicli  cx)uiit,v,  sonio  from  SootlauJ  i^ml  Wuled;  several 
of  theae  were  valuable  5^>iu  their  riilhif>M  iiiiil  ucoiiruc/,  while  oUierv 
were  very  meugre  tii  detail ;  one  utmhtntuii  only  of  a  aiujjte  won).  2. 
"On  the  pbnues  to  'part  from'  oiid  t.1  "part  wirli,'"  by  Dr.  .Saltier, 
the  writer  citing  a  V'Sry  lar^  number  of  iimtauceit,  and  showing  that  id 
the  former  phnwe  the  act  nf  parting  was  (gentinilly)  the  speaker '.t,  while 
in  the  hitter  the  ciliimj  of  parting  wmh  geuenUly  not  his.  li.  "  Speciuuins 
of  the  WiMi  .Sijiuunwt  l>iiik>ot,"  botue  tskv  country  ntoriea,  read  with 
the  pru))er  uutivu  uuceut  uid  twuu^;.  by  thu  K-hI  uuthLirily  uii  the 
diiU(-i:t,  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  of  FLisdiHim,  Wt-Uinytou,  Smuerwtahire.' 

Fridatf,  lYotttvfjtv  Id,  lh77. — Au:x.  .1.  Ki.i.is  KaQ-,  Viee-i'rfjtidenl, 
in  the  '('hair.  M'tna  (Coleman  and  Mr.  I>nnald  w.  KergitHon  wcra 
elected  Membem  of  tho  HticiHy.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellia  8tat«d  that  ho  liad 
then  2  K>  rptiirn^  to  his  woni-li'^ts.  The  iMpers  reiul  wore  :  1.  "On  the 
UM  of  tiiiol  K,  in  (fit,  miiK,  etv.,  before  a  ruwel  and  /<,  iu  the  Authoriwd 
Version  nf  the  Uihlf,"  by  B,  Dawson,  Ewj.  After  (^sauiiiiing  more  than 
thouoaud  iiiHtMnoeB,  and  noting  thi>ir  ciirioini  iuuoMHJKtwncieK,  Mr, 
MTSon  aooontitt'd  for  the  latter  by  Khnwiiig  that,  genurally  fti>eAking, 
le  paratagiw  lell  nntonclted  fmin  Tyiid.'Ue'H  rertinn  prw<>rvflil  the  rt, 
while  the  pamageB  altered  by  tha  traiiHlaton  <ltit  away  with  it.  fi. 
"tin  CurmiuJffeun,"  by  the  liev.  W.  W.  Sktmt  Plitleiuon  HoUond'a 
form  "comuiudffin"  (com -hoarder)  explained  the  tirwt  part  of  the 
word  ;  the  second,  .Mr.  Skoat  derived  from  the  verb  mu^f.  to  hooni  or 
hide,  aeeu  in  milliard,  a  inj<wr,  and  in  huflrt^rr-mut/^er ;  while  tho  other 
form  of  it,  much  (pnin,  moocA),  waa  Men  iu  tlie  E.K.  mucfiares,  akulkuig 

itbiovitit,  wmVA,  t<>  ckidk  (cf.  "  wnVAfM//  niallochu  "),  O,  I'runch  t;ii«-er  or 

rmucht^r,  etc.  3.  "On  tho  ( 'oaipound  'I'ensos of  Roniftuic  Red^cttxl  Verb**." 
l>y  H.  Nioil,  Esq.,  in  reference  to  the  Italian  uiiil  French  ium)  of  tha 
iiitran8itivc  ausiii<tr\'  eiwi  with  an  iibti-]ue  «lso  of  thA  rttflcxive  |trr>- 
noiin.  After  pniii'ting  out  the  iinportanoa  for  tnvefttiKating  this 
dcvf^lupniL-nt  of  dintingiiishing  iwtween  those  verbs  of  retwxive  form 
which  have  retiexiv^  uieanitig  (Jt  ma  guu  lavf:),  and  those  which  have 
intransitive  meaning  (je  nt'en  Kuia  atli),  he  noted  that  where  on 
ijttntn»itive  verb  takus  avoir  when  uwd  alone,  and  iire  when  nnod 
wifh  the  reflexive   pronoun,  the  tlilfrrt-noe  cannot  l»e  oxpiiiiuetl,  aa 

.  Gc»5nur  niaintuinx,  t>y  the  intninnitive  nature  nf  the  rvtiexive  fonii. 

[The  inuaning  of  the  niniple  vyrb  iinikei  It  innMisiibW  for  tho  Old 
anch  «f  lifiyinir  to  l«  rnurt!  intraiiAitivu  than  tinmtir  itdvlf,  m>  that  the 
ct  that  the  iMtrfeut  of  the  former  is  je  ma  suit  dormi.,  of  the  latter 

f^ai  dortHi',  caMsi  for  hotuo  other  explanatiiin. 

FruJit}/.  Dm.  7,  l>*77.  — The  Hev.  Dr.  R.  Morrir,  Vict-Prf.%iilent,  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  A.  M-  Forgu«on.jmi.,  wan  Hlectwl  a  Menil)«r  of  the  Sot!iety. 
The  |ia|*r8  road  were  :  I.  "  (Ju  the  Anglo-Cyniric  Score,"*  by  A.  J. 
Ellis,  Ksii,,  \'iet-Pre»iiie»t.'*  This  hail  Ijecn  lately  Bpoken  of  as  "tho 
Aucieut  British  Nnnierala."  In  IH70  .Mr,  Ellin  printed  one  of  these 
BCoreA  ill  the  PhUalogii^  TranjiactioiiA,  beheverl  to  be  the  ttrst 
jMibliahed.  In  February,  1R74,  ha  laid  twL-uty-livo  different  Tenriona 
before  the  Philological  Society,  but  only  printed  them  in  proof,  aa  be 

jma  waiting  for  more  infonnaliou.  ThJH  evening  he  minutely  examined 
~irt>y-fOQr  versious,  including  seven  received  from  America,  and  there 

'  Printed  u  part  of  tho  "  Oraminar  of  the  Dinleet  of  Wmt  Somocset,"  pp. 
14^266,  tbove, 
)  rnntMl  nbovo,  pp.  31ft-d73. 
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attributed  to  the  lodiaiis.  The  concliwions  he  drew  from  Ihia  com* 
plete  itiveittistttion  were  a»  follow-8  :  I.  Ttiin  M-nre  in  a  real  system  of 
counting,  ut  leant  two  or  three  hundred  years  old,  which,  however,  wu 
rare  fifty  years  ago.  S.  It  was  usually  used  in  counting  sheep  (six 
Infoniiants),  and  was  heard  so  uited  by  oue  liviDg  inrormaot.  It  has 
mmk  to  he  us«U  for  coimtiiig  stitches  in  kuittiiig  (two  cases),  or  fur 
amtiatog  uhildrcu  (scveu  cased),  or  for  ''uountiug  out"  at  iwhool  (at  Ivast 
aeveu  cases).  To  this  lost  use  is  proliably  due  lunitv  of  the  «Domaious 
words,  as  shown  by  other  countings  out,  of  whiuli  eight  were  cited.  3. 
That  it  was  foroign  to  thosu  who  used  it,  and  was  in  England  attri- 
butt:il  to  Scotch  drovors  (four  cases).  The  ease  of  iCs  iinmirtation  was 
shown  by  tbo  exisionce  of  seven  AmcricAD  vorsiuns  attributed  to  Uie 
Indians.  As  the  score  is  totally  unlike  the  Oaelio  tir  Amencaa 
nQmerab,  these  Tiypotheses  are  worthless.  4.  The  names  of  the 
Dumerais  1,  4,  h,  10,  lb,  2U,  can  all  be  easily  connected  with  Welsh. 
The  names  of  1(>,  17,  IS,  19,  as  1  aud  1&.  2  and  15.  3  and  15.  4.  and  IS, 
are  pcculiu.!'  to  Welsh  aiuoug  all  knowu  Celtic  laDguages,  and  are  cod- 
sbtvntly  ciuptoyed  in  the  score.  Hence  the  foundation  of  the  acora 
must  bo  Wel«h.  unlcs>4  the  unknown  Celtic  uf  Stnithclydt'  had  the  same 
peculiarity.  But  tliy  ubwiluto  divergimtio  of  the  imuies  for  i,  3,  (i,  7,  8^ 
8,  from  any  Celtic  type,  and  the  comjMrative  etiM  witli  whiuli  tliuy  can 
be  accounted  for  on  the  "counting  out"  principle,  invslidatcs  lbs 
theory  of  indigonous  fn^>wth  and  favours  ini{)ortiition.  Itow  it  was 
importL-d  into  Knglaud  is  as  little  known  as  how  it  was  imjtorted  inte 
Amerir.H  where  it  was  known  iu  1717,  aud  rocoUectod  by  a  mnn  as  an 
old  HllUir,  who  was  oighty-one  in  IbtiS.  b.  There  is  no  ground  at  all 
for  autHN^sing  that  the  uxtraurtiinary  words  for  i,  3,  «,  7,  ts  9,  were  "the 
Aucieni  Uritish  Numerals,"  but  Ihero  is  strung  ground  for  slLribuling 
Uieni  to  the  iutluenv'e  of  swing  and  rhyme  {predoiuinsnt  for  tho  pairs  1 
and  i,  3  and  4,  ii  and  7,  H  .ind  \i,  but  nun-esiutent  m  Celtic  numendsi 
as  in  countings  out  snd  nursery  jingh's,  for  which  the  score  iit  still  used. 
6.  Tht  niMiru  [iiwaiL'ssHs  no  liiiguintio  interest,  as  tho  discovery  of  n  lost 
system  of  rvumexals,  and  it^  real  jtliilolngical  \-al(ie  in  thn  illtL'timtioQ  it 
gives  of  the  slteratiou  of  words  in  [irtKHing  from  mottth  to  m««ilh  witb- 
out  Iieing  tixetl  in  writing,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  couHtnietioiia 
cUiig  (liko  that  of  It!.  17,  !■%  I!>.  in  the  scire)  when  the  mnierials  vaiy. 
2.  "  Un  (Jailoie  (to  dazzle)  in  King  Lear,  lii.  i,"  by  M.  M^tirier. 

Frulajf,  Dtx.  31, 1877.— A.  J.  Ellis,  Esti.,  Vice-Pre^dmt.  in  tlio  Chair. 
The  Paiw-r  read  was  :  "On  some  l>oLi>tfuf  Points  and  Practical  DiRicul- 
ties  iu  iCngli»h  Ursmnia]',"  by  J,  A.  II.  Murniy,  Ewj.,  Vic$-Pn9id«>U, 

Friday,  Jan.  18,  1878.— Al.ex.  J.  Ellib,  Esq.,  Vice-Pntutent,  in  th« 
Chair.  J)r.  Murray  laid  his  Tnble  of  tho  Periods  of  the  English 
Language  (for  his  Jinci/ciopivdia  Britannica  article)  before  the  meeting 
The  Papers  read  were:  1.  "On  Alone,  Lone,  I,onely,*'  bv  Hensleigb 
'Wadgpvood,  Esq.  Mr.  W'edgn'ood  cunteate«)  Mr.  t^keat's  tlerivntion  of 
lonely,  lontsome.  lone,  from  tiie  Icelimdic  hiun  'cnncealni*>nt'  ilr.  Skeat 
had  rightly  rejected  Dascnt,  V'igfussou,  and  Sereuiits's  denvatiou  of  atom 
(=all  one)  fnun  tbu  It.'clandic  d  l-uu-n  'in  biding,  secretly' ;  then  why  did 
no  cut  toTir  awiiy  rn)ni  <i/«/w,  from  which  it  no  cienrly  ciinie  ?  "  It  is  not 
good  for  men  to  Ito  t/liine  Hitherto  ull  things  tbut  bavp  Iwen  named 
were  apiin»V('(l  of  Ood  to  be  very  good  :  lonelineMi  is  the  fimt  thing 
which  (rod's  eye  named  not  good." — Milton,  TeiraeAordoa  (in  Richu^ 
bod),    a  hne  woman  is  a  woman  who  stands  alone.    A  londy  or  » 
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loneionm  place  is  one  ntrikinglx  de.stiti)te  of  inh&liitanU,  when  yon 
feel  paiufolly  alone,  vritliout  uuy  njfi-n'iicH  to  the  notion  i)f  coiiceal- 
mciit.  wbicli  IK  tbe  ouly  tufjuiiu};  of  iliu  ScaiKliuaviuu  foruia  :  Iccl. 
Uif'tilif/r,  8w,  tiinli'j,  buve  only  Uie  aviise  of  'liiJdeii,  «euret,  cUu- 
dt'-'»tiiic'  LiiH«^  iontiy,  (<m«*»»i*,  are  comparatively  mo<l*'rn  forms,  are 
not  ill  Stratmiiiin  ;  and  in  the  Ancran  Ititcle  ve  find  onlg  vrtiure  we 
shnuld  now  use  hitely:  "The  leoue  Itifdi,  no  Iwlde  heo  anlick  lif" — 
a  lonely  lifts  (  So  our  ioMaom«  *=  UonUciii  eiiaam  'solitary,  lonoly,  alone.' 
The  propt>j»ed  etymology  from  d  lavn  vas  contradictefl  by  the  history 
of  the  forms  in  Knglixh  teit«,  by  phonetic  lawa— for  loel.  luun  would 
make  R.  lomti,  a  fonn  wbidi  iiocnni  in  Scotch — by  ibc  meaning  of  tha 
word,  and  by  our  present  dialect,  for  in  l^ncaiiliirii  oif/v— "awm  v«ry 
onely'*— was  the  word  for  "loucly."— i  "On  Middlo-Engliah  Ortbo- 
gnpoy,"  by  Henry  N'icol,  Est^  The  Middlo-EiigliHh  use  of  o  for 
•K  and  of  «  for  jr  and  y  (Fr.  «,  Uemi.  n),  wtis  pointwl  out  to  be  Eariy 
Knriuan,  the  Late  MidtUe- English  use  of  <jh  for  A  (common  alwi  in 
Anglo-Frt-nch  MK>S.)  to  be  late  Pariaiau  [ou  in  earlier  French  ih< 
dicating  the  diphthong  du).  Prof,  ten  Brink'ft  theory  that  u  indicated 
a  ni«dinl  or  dotihtfid  length  of  u  mati  ailverftely  cnticined.  and  the  ub6 
of  0  ahown  to  be  orthographical  for  abort  u ;  Dr.  Mumy'a  rule  that 
o  ia  uiied  wb«D  adjacent  to  ni,  fi,  it  (v),  or  w,  to  prevent  confiiaicm 
oriaing  from  their  similarity  in  shape  to  u,  being  aupplcnipnte<l  br 
the  rulo  that  o  is  itae<)  before  a  single  oonaonatit  foUowcnl  by  a  vowel, 
bccansu  ic  wuuld  there  bo  rmd  with  itci  lukiul  Krciicli  value  y.  It  was 
roiuarktxl  that  the  Late  West  Saxuu  (okveuth  ceiituryl  use  of  jf  fort 
and  «  i.s  not  due  to  Ihe  90iind  y  having  Itecotne  i'.  biit  indicatj^n  a  roal 
•ubstttiition  in  certain  words  of  the  noiind  j/  for  the  parlier  vowels, 
shown  by  such  fourteenth-ccotury  spellings  as  tchup  (L.  W.  !S.  tcyp 

for  Mcin,  now  »kip),  hat/r«  {kpran  for  Aera»,  heitf)  ;  the  latter  worn 
occumng  in  rhyme  on  mesai-e  {meoBure).  Tbo  Ktigliah  use  of  i^u  for 
kio  (O.  K.  etc)  was  shown  to  be  Early  Norman  [later  French  mounding 
Qu  as  simple  k),  and  that  of  <ju  for  simple  <r  to  Im;  Late  Parisian  (Early 
Par,  like  Italian,  sonnding  <th  aa  yc,  ana  Norman,  like  Piainl,  not 
replacing  Cerui.  ir  by ,'/«).  The  English  letter  «'.  substituted  for  the 
Old  Kngllsh  ruuc,  waa  uot«i|  to  be  borrowed  from  Early  Nomuui 
(French),  where  it  replaced  the  0.  IT.  German  wo. 

Fr't^av,  F'-t>.  1,   Ifi7S.— Dr.  .Ias.  A.  II.  MmHlAT.  Viee-Presidetii,  in 

the  ('hiur.  Tim  Pajwr  read  was :  **  On  the  Kiilgnrian  Language,  with 
special  referaaoe  to  the  Paljpo-Slavonic,"  by  \V.  R.  Morfill,  E»c|.  The 
pnonology  of  the  langiiagea  waa  compared,  attention  being  c«iloU  to 
the  exifltenca  of  niuuiU  in  one  of  the  finlgunnn  diuIectM,  a  fact  nn- 
known  till  thu  recent  coin  uiun  I  cation  nf  Prof.  Drinov  in  J^ic'a  ArcHu, 
The  modern  BiJgnriau  was  sbown  to  be  in  a  umre  annlytinal  condition 
than  any  other  Slavonic  language  -tho  inflexions  of  tho  noiuin  and 
adjectives  being  nenrly  all  gunp.  In  the  [tost -ponit ion  of  the  iirticio 
(itself  a  very  uii-Slavonic  featiitv)  Rimimtuiaii  mid  AlUuiinn  iiilliieiiLiOfl 
were  tniuNl.  The  viewM  of  SclUricher  and  MichloKich  on  tho  relation 
of  PHlffo-Slavonio  to  Bul}^rian  and  Slavoninh  were  etamineil.  The 
lecturer  concluded  with  Homc  remarka  on  Itnlgarian  literature,  which 
ifl  but  me-igre,  owing  to  tbo  strenuous  resistance  of  tho  Turkish 
Government  to  alt  attempts  at  education  by  their  rayaha.  In  con- 
oluaion,  a  few  extracta  were  given  from  the  fine  colWlion  of  balhuta 
published  by  the  Brothers  Mitadinov  and  M.  Dozou— one  especially 
touching,  on  the  cruel  oppressions  of  the  Turlcs— and  comioeiits  were 
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Dtado  oa  tho  diflgraoeful  forgery  of  Verkorick,  onUetl  *'The  SUtouc 
Veda." 

Fridav.  Fei.  lH,  1878.  — Dr.  Jahrb  A.  H.  Moriut.  riiv-Prt'uleAt, 

in  tlie  Cliuir.  C.  S.  Jetrftm,  Esij.,  was  elevteit  a  Mwiiber  of  the 
S-Jciirtv.  The  Pftper  reacl  wtw:  "On  Malitgnsy,  tlm  LAtigiiag*?  of 
MiiriiigiiHriir,'' ^  by  thr  Rev.  William  K.  Cousin*,  tiince  \^Lii  a.  Mi»- 
flioiiary  nf  tho  Limilon  MiRaionary  KooiL-ty  in  tho  IiJiiinl,  Mr.  (.'otiniiic 
gavu  an  acoonnt  of  the  various  coutnbittion.i  miule  by  HurDi>nuu  io 
tho  study  and  developtneiit  of  tho  ^lalngaity  iMtigiiage  rn.>iu  the  sil* 
fceeath  ceutury  to  the  preseut  time.  The  vrrilt«n  furm  "f  the  Uugiioge 
DOW  in  line  vrofi  intraduced  by  miiwiminnoA  of  the  Ixmclnn  MutmonAry 
Society  about  sixty  yttara  Offa  SubHtantiiilly  ono  laDgimgc  exists 
thmaghout  the  ^vllote  of  Hudagoscar.  but  thcro  are  variotu*  <liBlccta. 
That  KiHiken  by  the  Honui  is  the  [iriiu-ipaL  and  uiovt  cultivated  dtiilKt. 
The  Siika!\ya  h  ns«l  on  the  west  coast,  and  Id  thw  norlhvrn  parts 
of  the  iHlniul  ;  tho  Bt.>t;<itnishmka  ia  Hi>okcu  on  the  on»t  coast,  itnd 
the  Botsiltjo  in  tho  ititi^rior  uf  th<.^  iitland  !*.Liuth  uf  tin^rina.  Tlie  PApef 
cuutaincd  a  descriptirm  nf  the  princiivil  linguintit;  features  of  the 
Malagiwy,  and  an  account  of  ita  unwritten  lit^rature^  which  conitista 
chietly  of  fragtnmitM  nf  hi»<tory,  praverba,  aod  fablea.  The  relatioo 
of  the  Mald^pwy  to  other  languages  iras  also  discussed,  snd  evideuoe 
odduuod  ill  favour  of  rcKiirdili];  it  ast  the  most  westeriy  member  of  tin 
Malayo-Polyneman  fiinidy.  Mr.  Coiioinp  showeil  that,  both  in  its 
Tocnbiilary  uiid  in  its  gnimniiir,  tliu  Malogimy  b(fan«  tho  uloKefrt  nnalnsy 
to  this  family.  Withnut  ilotiyiiiK  lliat  un  Afriraii  uleun-ut  may  eitst 
in  the  lAngiiiige,  Mr.  Cmiffli).t  iiiiiiiiUiiunl  that  no  n»ar  nilation  to  aiiy 
Afric^in  lang'iMgo  had  yet  Iwfir  proved  to  exist  At  the  .saint*  time  many 
Afiicau  words  have  beeuintroJuced  as  therc-sult  of  i-'JiiiiuercialiuU.Tri.'Ourae. 

Fridiitf,  J/iireA  I,  IS7S.— Dr.  Jambs  A.  U.  AIdbrat.  Vice-PreaiJtmt, 

in  Ibo  Chair,  The  I'apere  road  were  :  1.  "On  l^ug_vtv|ie, and  Appruii- 
mate  Phonetic  Writing  for  Phi]()logi(»l  Piir]x)-'«eA, '  l)y  Alex.  J.  Ellii^ 
Esq.,  Vtce-PrexiffeiU.  Huviiig  found  that  philiJogists  who,  althmiah 
unwilling  bo  tuke  tho  trouble  uf  ^tudviug  tbo  soieuuL-  of  afwuch  ttountu, 
were  yd  often  in  wunt  of  a  ^^-^^^li^y  priuU-d  uiuaus  of  ruprfscnUng 
deviatioiut  frirni  tho  UHua]  iiowfiTt  nf  the  letter:*,  3lr.  EUi»  hud  dt.niiM!a 
the  appnixiniato  syatum  of  I'lHinntii:  Writing,  (vJIM  for  t)iu  russou 
Kng)*ty[>L>  (.tiq.git.iip).  No  cauitaU  ore  iiaed,  but  their  preneuc«  is 
inilioitod  lj)y  a  prehxed  period.  The  vowels  a,  «,  i,  o,  u,  have  their 
I^tin  Hon.'ie,  a»  itt  f^/tbcr,  there,  luachine,  ore,  nlm  ;  outl  if,  a  are  the 
French  u,  en,  while  y  (a  tuniwl  e)  gives  the  short  i*  in  cKt,*or  a  in  itUa. 
It  i»  of  thu  ■.--sN^muo  of  Eng,vty|H.'  thut  the  lott^rrb  each  represont  several 
shiwlcH  of  Kound,  which  are  iliHtingtiished  wlien  uocuaaary  by  itcceDta,  as 
a  in  ntttn,  (i  In  cjut^  n  in  fattier,  A  a  dee[>er  .SL-ot.-h  twuud,  4  iu  ill.  sutl 
so  on,  in  tliia  order  U  a  a  d  d,  from  thf!  ditsetit  tn  tlie  ii})cn«st  fonn 
Nasul  vowela  are  dimtiiiguitihed,  m  in  Pfiliali,  by  a  Hiil>script  ^J  or  turned 
apostrophe,  as  iu  Freocii  vin  vettd  eont  l/rutL,  writtou  «■?,  iti  i-o,  hra^. 
Lung  vijwels  are  dtinhled,  short  are  Kingki ;  tlma,  mii/i,  (Jm*.  t'tuiM*, 
dd/.  luitiitl  uitpitals  are  indi>iuited  by  a  prefixt-tl  |>urioil  as  ^niaut^ 
France.  Stresa  is  marked,  when  desired,  by  {}  at  tho  close  of  the 
aooented  syllable.  The  r  is  tiot  written  when  not  prunoiinoad. 
Among  the  consonants  ot>son'e /,  t/  for  y  smi  ng  in  ^unyi^jdq; 
and  tlA,  sh  for  th,  and  «,  in  the  vinou— dha  viehan.  VHrieties  of  coo- 
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scnuDta  ara  ludicatod  aliw  hy  nccutiU,  a{KKttrophe8,  or  turned  occeiito, 
turuuii  apontrupLva  aiid  Uiruud  i-umiutu*,  vr  tbu  mark  for  dvgretM  ('), 
m  T^  I*  /•  J-  r  r'  r'  r^  The  j^reoliio  viso  of  Biidi  luurks  is  left  to  the 
writer  of  Engj-tj'pe  t4>  iwtign  at  any  time.  Ksain^ile :  Extract  from 
the  ojien  pagK  nf  the  Diike  of  DBVonahirw'n  cftjiy  cif  (^aiton*!i  "  lleoule 
of  tlie  hwtoryci*  of  TmyeH,"  U7l,  in  tho  Cuxton  Exhibitimi,  August, 
1>77.  In  thb  Kiif^ytype  the  pronuiiciatjon  is  that  of  the  Histo«Dth 
and  Dot  the  tilteenth  m-iitiirr,  as  the  liitter  hns  not  Iwen  futififdctorily 
detcnuiiied  :  .and  for  lut  much  aii  ai  »uikh>z  dha  twid  tvt-itu  hunks  biiii 
nut  bad  tu  fo«r  dbiK  liiiiu  in  our  iqgliidi  luq'^iiuUlt,  tlhci-rfuor  ai  had 
dhe  l>eter  vr'\\  tu  akoinpliKh  dhin  tmnl  wurk,  whitah  work  nim  l«Riir)  in 
.brvvilzbiis  uud  kontitivd  in  .gautit,  and  tiu:Hhi<l  lu  .kolaio,  ia  ilho  tiiitti 
of  du9  tniUuH  world,  and  of  dbo  {(reut  d^vii^iuuz,  btiiq  aud  re«iniq  tut 
wvl  ID  dhd  rwecj^uunz  of  .tqland  and  .fniuns  an  in  aul  udher  plaiutoz 
yyiiivt'renli  Umrgjli  illi^  wurlil,  «llint  it  to  wit,  dha  jiir  of  our  lonl  a 
tlioviifjind  fi^iir  hiindrcl  KC-vciiti  ouii  [lliM  Snifuri :  m  wliitxh  jiia  tuk 
plcefl  dhi  liiitl  ov.liniiiiet  iiiid  dlii  tu.inil.i  ov  .hrnri  dhi  ftik^th  in  .itjloiid.] — 
2.  "Oil  the  llitttory  of  Kiulj-  atid  Modern  Icelandic  Sound*^"  bj- 
M.  Oiml'^gHoii. 

Fri'Jat/,  ifarcA  15,  1878.— Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murrav,  Vict-f'midenij 
ID  the  C'hjur.  The  Piiiwr  read  (hy  Henry  Kicol,  Esc].)  was  :  '-Ou  the 
i'ractlcal  iStudy  uf  Latiguiigca,"  hy  Heury  Swwt,  E«|.,  PrtMideni. 

Fridoy.AfTJlb.  lft7M.— I>r.  JambiiA.  If.Mt7IitUT,  Vke-Pre*idenUini)M 
Chftir,  The  Rev.  ^^"iHiHnl  Trwick  and  J.  J.  Bolliiigwr,  K«i\..  were  ek-clod 
Menihent  of  the  tioini-ty.  The  Ifon.  fit>^r^Utri/  ntated  that  thn  Peleijatea 
of  the  Clarondoti  Hr^Hs  hsd  ajitwiiiiteil  Krid'ay,  Apnl  jitj,  for  au  inter- 
view with  Dr,  Murray  about  thi*  Htrcifty'M  Dic-lioimr)'.  On  the  )>rt)|io!Ml 
of  F.  .f.  Kurnivrtll.  I'lsi).,  linn.  Secretari*.  and  Alex.  J.  Klliw,  Fjiq., 
yictf-fitsident.  Messrs.  E.  L.  Biiiiidreth'  and  li.  N.  Cu»t  wt-ro  ap- 
rointnl  the  Snciety'a  IMegatea  to  Uk*  C'oii)^(M  uf  Urientalihta  at 
rloreijoe,  iu  tho  fiiaiiiug  Stptcmlier.  A  PufH-r  by  Mr.  li.  Sweet, 
iW«</efll,  "On  Gcudcr  in  tue  Ti*ut*>uio  Laiiipiiifri'r*,''  ww  rca*l  by 
Mr.  Nicul,  Four  kiivd^  of  gender  wi*re  ditdiuguiMliiHl.  I,  Absence  of 
gender,  vxceiit  in  tlie  sjifoific  wtirds  "niiiu,"  "woman,"  vtc.  S. 
Jfatttrat  gender,  an  in  Kii]{lixli,  wht-re  malt!  and  fcuialu  Win^m  ara 
rM{)eotivelv  maaculine  and  finiUnino,  and  iiianiniot^  Ijiiuga  are  ni.'ut«r; 
othar  dilftinctlona  being  al>to  possible,  «uch  aa  tho  twofold  one  of 
rational  and  irmtionaJ.  3.  Aft(fifi/*oncal  gander,  by  which  in.in]n]ate 
tbiiiga  are  reganted  an  male  or  feniiUo  aocnrdinK  to  »oiuc  fancitiil 
analogy.  4.  Unimmattcul  gender,  by  which  thiugN  (and  ocaiaionaJly 
huuiau  Iwiugs)  may  W  eith«r  uift»i;uliin:%  feuiitiinc,  or  neutvr,  without 
regahJ  to  their  lue^niiig.  The  i>roix-t*ftes  by  whii-h  gntiumatical  gcndar 
has  been  alnndificd  or  lo^t  in  the  modem  Teutonic  lau^nagcH  wcra 
then  exauiineti.  and  Konie  qbskh  of  tht;  dvvelti|>tueut  of  an  intlepeudent 
mctaphoriciU  gender  were  iioiiiti.-d  out. — Kir.  A.  J.  Klliu  stated  tba 
renulttt  of  hiN  trial  of  thu  j>honogrH]ib  with  Prof.  bell.  He  found  that 
it  conid  not  at  pi-woiit  bf  trusted  to  rej^ifiter  pri>i)er]y  all  the  vitriiitions 
of  ai>und  of  the  human  voica.     In  reproducing  ^  o,  a,  it  sperially  ioilcd. 

Friday,  Jifat/  3,  lft7S. — Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murrat,  Viee-I'rtaidmit,  in 
the  Chair.  I'r.  Murray  gave  a  short  account  of  bis  iutorriow  with  thft 
Delogutea  of  the  Clareodon  Press,  about  the  uubticatinn  of  the  Society 'a 
Dictionary,  and  also  of  his  conversation  wito  ProC  Mai  MuUor  on  the 
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project.  Ha  thonght  that  there  wax  good  hope  thnt  tha  Ibbus  would 
bd  tavourable.  Mr.  llcnry  Nicol  reau  a  paper  "On  aome  Kngiiah 
DerivatioD!*,"  of  wbiub  the  uliicf  were  : — aitehbont  and  9d^tban«j  alten- 
tioiis  of  thu  oldur  naichbon^  from  OlJ  Frcuch  rutcAe  (»  naticam  (roa. 
Latin  »ki(Mj ;  ttwA  (Iwi},  from  O.F.  A<*(>»f  (Lot,  pyxitia.  Mod.  F.  6eilf«); 
eeitar,  in  »aU-cetiar,  an  Atteratioii  of  Mid.  E.  «(i/ef  from  F.  »aliere  (Lat. 
M^driiun) ;  t/aud,  from  F.  dauber  (in  O.F.  ^  plaster),  and  this  not 
connected  witti  adouber,  but  from  Lat  dtaltxirg  (plmttcir,  vbitewutb),  as 
Siwniflb  jalb&t<ir  <=  tUaibuart ;  folttf  (arlx^iir.  etc.,  in  iilace-nantMi), 
from  O.V.  fotUiee,  Mod.  F.  /ol\«^  vrith  same  mennintj  {=•  folitUarti,  fhtm 
Lat.  foiium) ;  nioiV,  not  l>rtt.  vfuJ/Irl,  but  frrtm  F.  aumiU«r  ( =  molliin, 
from  I«at.  f»<i>/^iri°) ;  owtlty,  from  O.F.  tn-Ifj  (Ijkt  u^i^wlA'/ukM) ;  fil/r/t^ 
originally  identical  with  tttlA,  from  U.K.  title,  "a  tittle,  a  RmiUI  Uua 
drawn  over  au  abridged  word  "  (Cotgrave,  under  tUire),  just  lu  Spui. 
fi'/c/?,  also  from  Lut.  (I'fu/vi/i;  foi/,  from  OJ^.  totUlitr  (of  dunt)Uul 
ori^n,  Mod.  F.  (QuiUer) ;  wv,  pre8en*ed  in  inure,  from  O.F.  oevrt  [IaL 
oiKHAvi,  Mml.  F,  ojutTc),  as  »/mi«w«  from  laaaucvi-e;  -ntt  (bomtfil),  from 
O.F.  oes  (Lat.  o^mm)  ;  and  tweetheart,  not  a  oorruption  of  twtttard,  but 
really  tiCMC  Awjrl  (Chaucer,  »iceU  herti.  in  two  wunK  and  Ae/4«  «u>«l«). — 
MiM  M.  Coleman  read  n  Khort  paper  "  On  Hasaian,  itd  Soanda,  tha 
Peculiarities  of  its  Verba,  the  Four  Aapecto,"  etc 

Fridatf,  May  IT,  1878. — (Ansivebsakt  Mbetiso.}— Hknrt  Swkbt, 

E«q.,  Frtiident,  in  the  Chair.  The  Hon.  Secretary  j»tate<i  that  Dr. 
Murray  had  bod  a  loltt-r  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Dulegates  of  the 
ClRruiidon  Pre»w,  Pmf.  B.  Priw,  imyiiig  that  the  Dek-gat<;s  ha<l  autbo- 
riei'd  him  to  uiitcr  into  ncgoctatiuuo  with  t\iv  Hociuty  fur  the  piibltca- 
lioQ  of  ita  Dictionary  on  tbu  basis  of  the  t«rms  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  tb«  I>o!og«c;y.  The  0)iiin:il  bad  accordingly  directed  the 
Dietionnry  Cominittee  to  meet  Pmf,  Price,  fturl  try  to  come  to  ttrms 
with  him.  The  Trejuurer'tt  Oiisb  Ai^count  wan  titken  an  rctul ;  and  the 
thniikH  of  the  niwtiog  wore  %-otwl  to  thu  Auditon*.  On  the  r«H?oninien- 
dation  of  the  Council,  the  Society  reeved  that  the  first  of  itM  Kulu 
should  be  alt«red  by  lenring  out  the  lost  clause,  "and  the  PhilologicA] 
Illuittnition  of  the  Cluaaictd  Writera  of  Greece  and  Kome,^  so  that  the 
first  itule  Dhuiild  run  : — 

"L  Object. 
"Tbe  Philological  Sociely  i»  foniied  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Structure,  the  AffiniticfJ,  luid  thn  Histtiry  of  Liiiigiinee*.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent, nder  me-ntiohiiig  thu  OIiumih  tbiit  had  detirived  him  of  the  tUKiifrt- 
fliioe  of  wereral  scholarti  who  bad  half  proniiitftfl  bim  reports  on  diflerent 
branohe«  of  Philolo^,  read  his  Annual  Address,  uriuted  abo7P, 
pp.  37:]-4!i.%  in  which  he  dealt  with  Phonology,  Dialectolocy  (witti 
Hpecinl  regard  to  England,  Norwuy.  and  Swedeti,i,  the  Future  of  Englisli 
Phili>logj',  Pmf.  Skual'rt  election,  the  A  nrflirt,  vie  The  Pn'Hidcnt  then 
read  extnicta  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Whitmoe.  "  t)u  our  proaeiit  know- 
ledge of  tbo  Langiiaces  of  Polynesia  : "  and  Dr.  Toblor,  "  On  the  Oertnan 
Dialecta  of  Switzerland."  The  following  Members  »k  tbe  Society  wen 
then  elected  its  Officera  for  the  ensiuing  year  : — 

President. — Dr.  Jornea  A.  H.  Murray. 
Vicc-Preaidmit*. 


The  Arcbbishoi'  of  Dublin. 
Edwin  GuMt,  Esq. 
Wliitlev  .Stoken,  K»q. 


AleKftnder  J.  Ellia,  Eitq. 
The  Rev.  Kiohard  Morrisv 
Henry  Sweet,  E«q. 
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Ordinary  Memhen  of  CounciL 


B.  L.  Bnndretli,  Esq. 

C.  Caatal,  Em. 
CB.  Cayley.Eaq. 
K.  N.  Oust,  E»i. 

Sir  John  F.  Duvis.  Barl, 
F.  T.  Klworth/.  Khi]. 
lleiir^-  HiK'IcM  tltUitii,  Esq. 
E.  II  Hopt*>h,  Ka^. 
Henry  Jc-iin«^r,  Kiwj. 
KuAHcll  Martiuuuu,  Ksq, 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Mavor. 
W.  R.  Morfiil,  Esq. 
Sir  Cliarlfa  Murniy. 
Henn  Nii'ol,  F.ftq. 
(■harlf«  nii'H.  En*!- 
Tlifi  Hev.  W.  W.Skeat 
The  ReT.  Ur.  W.  Thouipaon. 
William  Wftgner,  Esq. 
Honsloigh  Wedgwood,  Eaq. 
H.  F.  We>-moat\  Esq. 


Tnttmrer. 

Bei^auun  DavrsoOr  Esq.,  The  Mount,  Hampntead,  London,  K.W. 

Hon,  Secrthtry. 

Frederick  J.  FiiniiTall,  Esq..  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primroee  Hill,  N.W. 

Mr.  Henrj  Sweet  then  vacated  tlje  Ciiair,  which  was  taken  hy  Dr. 
Uurraf,  who  returned  UmntcK  for  th<!  bniiour  paid  bim,  and  also 
rererred  to  tho  value  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Elft-orthy'a  pflpere  on  the  SomorMi 
Dialdct,  Mr  Brondrcth'ti  oo  the  Nco-Arvitn  Langnaaea  of  India,  and 
Mr.  Cousin's  ou  Muliigiwy.  Prof,  tic  Gufwi-natin  nindi'  au  intenwtirig 
Htiitcment  na  to  the  dcvctoiniient  »f  iUt.^  Ktudy  uf  tbu  Jtaliaii  diulcotu  in 
Itflly,  mid  the  fmniding  uf  Nuu-LutJu  chtiini  there. 

Friihitf,  June  7,  1S7S, — Dr.  .Iamks  A.  M.  MCRIUT,  Preaii/tntt,  in  the 
Cluiir.  The  Hon.  Seciwtan-  statw!  thiit  thci  Dictionary  Cimimittee 
hatl  met  Pmf.  Price  im  behalf  nf  the  Clarentlon  Vrem  Delentea,  and 
hod  miide  ci>rtiiin  coDoonsirxm  in  the  terms  ^nt  aiiggsstM  bj  iliA 
Bocietp.  He  hod  no  doubt  that  the  nefrociationn  would  be  comptetad 
BMedllr,  and  without  difficulty.  The  PajH-'nt  rt'iid  were  :  X.  "On  the 
Quiohua  LnngiiagCH  of  Pitu,'*  by  M.  E.  von  Bot-ctc,  with  coiuiucuts 
by  elements  it.  Markbuui,  Esq.  2.  '<  On  the  Spiiken  Swediith  Lan- 
guage, Part  I.."  by  Hcury  Sweet,  Esq.,  Vicf- f'rmafnf.' 

Fridfin,  June  SI.  1RT&— Dr.  Jahbs  A.  H.  MuniuY,  Prttident^  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Fumivall  stated  thftt  Dr.  Slurmyand  he  had  again  met 
Prof.  B.  Price  on  bwhalf  of  the  CUn-udon  Presa  Delegalwi,  aooiit  the 
Soaiety's  English  DictionHry,  thut  certain  alti'ralions  in  Prof,  Prico'a 
propoHcd  contract  bud  bcvii  mtg^i-stcd  bv  hitii  iMr.  FuruivuH),  and 
siucf  by  the  Council,  luid  that  the  iiecocmtious  would  be  eontiuued. 
With  »  view  lo  lh«  regiBtralion  of  the  Society  innlfT  the  Friendly 
Soi^ietieii'  Aot^  or  wtnie  other,  MesKts.  Henry  Hncka  Giblw,  F.  j. 
Furuivrtll,  iuid  Tlenry  Swoet  were  iip|)oiTit«i  TriieU-'es  of  the  Society. 
The  Papers  read  were  :  1.  "  English  Etymologies,  dufd,  lUt,  mum/ier, 
bout,  jorain,  cate  in,  port,  ptmr,  and  ccMim,  by  Her>8tt>i)jh 
WodgwoiHl.  E!»(|.  2.  "On  the  Spoken  Swedish  lAnguoge,  Part  11.,"' 
by  Htfory  Sweet,  E««j.,  Vice-Pnndettt. 

Friday,  A'op.  1,  I87H.— 0r.  James  A.  H.  McrbaT,  Prttidatt,  in  the 
Chair.  The  Paper  rewl  wan:  "On  Pro(ioH«d  Mndilioations  of  and 
Adilitiniis  to  Mr.  Mclvill«  ikdla  YuibU  Apevch  Alphabet,"  by  Heni; 
Sweet,  Esq.,  Vice-Prtiident. 

■  Priat«(I  above,  pp.  4<7— MS. 
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Fridati,  Nov.  15.  1878.— Dr.  JAHtsa  A.  H.  Mi;rr\T.  Preiidtnt.  in  tlia 
Chftir.  Sfr.  T.  P.  Brocklehnnit  was  clocttvl  a  MemlH-r  of  tba  Sociely. 
Mr.  E.  L.  BmiulrL'tb  arnl  Mr.  R.  N.  Cust  gave  »  report  of  tlie  work 
of  tlio  S«cUoii»  Hi«y  I'tti^  iittuinlixl  st  tlie  Congre-w  of  OrivntJiliAti 
tth  Floreiicu,  as  tlie  DolfgJitw*  of  tlio  Siwietv.  Mr.  Bnir«Ir^th  «hopfed 
IjliotiignihliM  of  tho  incinlM-rs  iilt<?iiiiiiig  the  ('oiigrwis.  Th«  Paper  nod 
wiw :  "CliiaHitiodtiofi  of  Wonl-Misanmga,   Part    L,"  hy  Heiirj-  Sweet, 

Friday,  Ih-c.  fi,  1B7S.— Dr.  Jambs  A.  II.  Mcbrat.  Prtndent,  in  the 
Cliiiir.  Fmf.  liorRlwiii,  iim!  Tli(mi.iH  Stwtilioiwe,  E»<(.,  wure  ultfutekl 
Metwhers  of  the  Socictv.  Mr.  floury  Sweet  gikvis  an  account  of  thi 
proof  tluit  tlic  metre  of  tbe  ifkuldic  pnetry  of  U-elnml  niis  Keltic  in 
its  origin,  tbe  f<u-t  Imvluj;  lately  bceti  e»tAbli.ilied  by  Dr.  Edttanli, 
in  Grrruniiy.  The  Pa]Mrr  rpa<l  w<iB :  "Tlie  (,'In««ifiiaitii>ii  of  Wofd- 
Mviiiiiiig^  Part  II.,"  by  Henry  Sweet,  Kw|.,   Vice-Pmitlrnt. 

Friday,  Dec.  20,  1S78.— Dr.  Jamk8  A.  H.  Murbay.  PrtniJettt,  iu  the 
Chair.      The   Papers  re.'ul  were;    1.    "On  tlie   Eurlv  Mi>bUp-Kn^H»h 

Diphthong  (TU  in  late  Modem  English, "  by  Meiiry  iJicol,  K»q.  Alter 
pointing  out  that  MitUIc  Knglisb  uu  waa  ret^ainc*!  aa  a  dipbtliotig  ni 
the  beginning  of  the  sixtcijutb  century,  oven  in  woivls  now  sjielt 
with  a  (UruHCi;  luumpf,  ftniun</e^  tantfe),  Mr.  Nicol  showtxl  that  ol 
tbe  naiiie  peiintl  an  liiul  ariRen  from  a  before  /  not  folbm-ed  by  A 
vowel  (itJl,  iudf,  afinA.  toll;  »aU) ;  (bat  hefnro  WTtain  ennMnuiuite 
/  w(i«  then  di-opperl  {huff,  al")*,  t'tfi-),  while  rotnineil  e1»e«-hert> ; 
anil  thiit  an  subsequently  Iruit  ittt  u  before  Aome  oiiisonantA  (h*tlft 
tiMtt  lamp,  $tran<fe^  "'"J^J*  keeping  it  before  othor'c  Attisntioa 
wiin  ilmwii  to  tbi!  living  l^oiidoii  rejiruiiOiitJitivttA  of  the  dipbtbong  fd^ 
nindy  it,  in  caiuu,  irnlt ;  an  in  cfmni,  alm»;  it  in  (ainp,  ptnu-f ;  i  in  PaU 
Mali;  ei  fmui  me  in  stniuffn,  tafft);  to  tht^  ilintindtiiiu  btforw  nd  btftween 
aa  firom  French  TioAal  a  (com>iiaiid.  slander}  nnd  (e  front  niitira  a 
(hand,  gander )  ;  ami  to  the  et>-ui< 'logical  iuiti.s[>ellings  vrith  aid  or  ill 
for  «w  (f'tult.  for /aw/,  balm  tor  baum},  whiub  iu  a  few  wonU  (f>iuU. 
vault)  bttvu  corrupted  the  proumiciatioti ;  ux  well  a»  to  tbe  rvt4.*ntion  t)f 
the  apelling  mi  iu  aoine  worjw  wliow)  vowel  is  not  lici  (aunt,  tfnujt),  ani] 
its  ctocn»i*Mial  introiTiiciiou  for  u  befnre  I  (mnul,  hitul»a.).~~i.  "Ou  llie 
CbwiHir-atioti  of  Wonl-MeaniiigR,"  I'art  IU.,  by  Henry  Sweet,  K»).,  Viev- 
Prejiidatii.  Tilt)  anthor  hhowad  how  a  |»liil(ii*opbieal  arrongemeut  of  all 
oiir  wonla  was  prtfutible  under  tho  leariing  iden  of  o.acli  group,  ao  aa  t» 
avoid  aiich  incotiHiJstenciefl  aa  Eioget*B  in  putting  "eat  **  under  **  Inaer- 
tioo,"  etc. 

Friday.  Jmu  1".  ]87it.— Dr.  James  A.  H.  Mubrat.  Prrgid^nt,  in  tho 
Cliair.  Tbe  Pajier  r«ul  wiw  :  "  A  Comtfftriwm  of  llie  Oaiirian  with  th* 
ItouianceLnugijigea,  Port  I,  Phonology,  \  I,  VoweLs"  by  E.  L.  RrAiidrvtb, 
Saq.  By  Gniman  were  meant  tlnine  uit^leni  lniigung<tw  of  India  whicll 
were  derived  fn)iu  the  Sanskrit.  The  reiwIiT  wiid  tbut  the  v:bungu3  by 
which  rtaiiHlirithtnl  beciunetlauriuu  and  Latin  Itoiiiaiice  worosnrciunrk- 
ably  alike  that  it  want  worth  white  putting  tbeni  Hide  by  side.  The  resem- 
blance extended  both  to  the  phonolo(<v  nnri  to  the  other  ptirtu  of  tho 
grammar  of  each  group.  It  wan  t^  tbe  eleventh  century  that  the  lirst 
real  ftjienlmetiM  of  Horaance  l>elonged  ;  while  our  knowledge  of  Uauriati 
tlated  from  the  end  of  tbe  twelfth  century.  Very  little  was  known  of 
tlie  apokeu  language  of  either  domuu  for  aevand  ccDiuries  previous  to 
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these  datea ;  but.  as  was  shown,  tlio  popular  dialecU  of  cncb  group 
during  tbis  pori<xI  must  bavo  l>eeii  diwiviiig  more  aiir)  uiurv  from  the 
socierit  itUoDi  preAMn-eil  in  the  liU-rjiry  miigiinge,  until  tlioy  attoined 
tKeir  Uttwb  stii^e  of  chiuigu  luul  lUM-nlnpinciit  in  Urn  ilifTerent  motlern 
latigttit^e!!.  Thf  prutseiit  piiper  rolatwl  only  to  tti«  phono]t>gy  ;  in  a 
Mcoiid  pajwr  Mr.  Urandreth  proposmt  to  deiJ  witb  the  comparative 
morphology  of  tbe  two  groups.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  special 
meeting  ou  tbiv  uiglit  week  (in  fact  JortnigKi)  to  hoar  tbe  rest  of  Mr. 
Braudretb's  papvr. 

Friday,  Jan.  31,  1870.— Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murrat,  Prendtnt,  in  th« 
Chair.  The  Kev.  A.  H.  Sayce  and  Mr.  DrieUma  wore  elected 
Meiobere  of  tbe  Swietr.  Tbe  Pajwr  read  was:  "A  Comparison  of 
tho  Gaurian  with  tho  Komanou  LnuguagrK.  Part  I.,  Phnuotogj-,  §  S, 
Coiisotiauts,"  by  E.  L.  Bniiidretb.  Esq,  (Tliis  baa  siiict*  been  printed 
in  voL  xi.  of  the  Jotiraaf  of  the  Royal  Asiaiic  Sooiety,  pp.  2ti7-3ltt}. 

SPKCUL  OcNEHAL  MCETlNa,  AT  OKCR  TRR  LAfTT  OF  THF.  UxiH- 
COBPultATED     PUILOLOOICAL    SoclETt     AXD     THE     F[RST     OF     THE     In- 

coRi-aBATKU  VHE.  Fruiaj,  Feb.  7,  ISTi).— Alkx.  J.  El-Ua,  K*i.,  IVce- 
President,  in  tbe  Cbnir.  The  Oiainiian  stateil  that  tbe  Hon.  Secretary's 
Circular  (A.,  p.  xxiii.  MuwJ  litui  infunnd  members  why  Ibe  meeting 
to-night  bail  Wnm  miub^  npi-nittl,  in  ortler  to  wind  up.  nr  rather  dis-wlve, 
tho  old  Society,  ami  let  it  at  once  trtlto  the  new  furm  given  tw  it  by 
ita  incorporation  under  the  Companies  ActA,  l«)i2,  lf*)i(*.  and  Ih77. 
The  Council  iuul  actt^d  tbrnughoiit  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  O  Hvcvi, 
for  whose  generous  and  frieniUy  help  tliey  were  moat  grateful ;  and  be 
trusted  tlwt  tbe  Sixriety  would  amfinn  tbe  action  of  tbo  Council.  He 
accordingly  moved  tbe  following  reaotutioD,  which  waH  carried  unaai> 
mously : 

"That  tbo  Philological  Society  approves  the  action  of  the  Coimcil 
in  rcM[K)ct  to  lueuriunition,  uiuf  nuopU  nud  coufiruis  tbo  Ainreemeot 
of  thw  .'itli  Pecendwr,  l^-TS,  fwtwei'u  Dr.  Murnty  and  Mr.  Kurnivall 
[A,  uuneseil  to  the  i^eiiioramlutn  iinri  >H.iplfA  of  Association  of 
the  Phibilogioal  Society,  p.  xlvi.  of  tbe  print  helowj,  and.  in  con- 
forraity  thurewith,  hands  over  all  it«  ax^i^ts  an<l  ]iiibiliti«*8  to  tho 
Philological  Society,  incorporated  under  tbe  t'omixmies  Act«  of  18tl^ 
lbti7,  and  lh77,  on  tbe  2iul  Janu.-ir>',  1^79,  and  atssotvea  itself  ss  aa 
unincoriMJratcd  S<Kioty." 

Tlii-'i-'hitirui<iii  tbendoclared  theSpccial  General  Meeting  of  thcinoorpo- 
mtedPhilulogiirtl  Society  ojK'u. and,  haviug'-'anedou  tbo  Hun.  Secretary  to 
rcftil  the  nutii-e  ta^nv'eriijg  tbe  meeting  (which  was  ncconUugly  rea<l),  nud 
then  tfi  sivealiifltary  of  tlii-  SmJL'ty'a  iCngUsh  Dictinnary  up  to  tbe  l*cgin- 
ningofthe  negocidtiou«  with  the  C'larimdon  l'n!t*a(whieii  wiktnix-nrdingly 
given),  be.  the  Chairman,  gave  an  account  of  tho  negociatioiif*  which  had 
resulted  in  the  settling  of  the  Indenture  of  Agrefmenl  alri-iiily  sent  out  to 
membera  except  as  tn  a  few  later  uiiimporUint  alterations,  which  the 
Hon.  Seoretory  Htated.  The  (Chairman  then  called  on  the  llou.  Secre- 
tary to  road  the  letti-r  ho  had  rcc*ived  from  the  Delegates'  Secretary  to 
be  laid  before  tbo  minting  to-night.     This  was  read  iw  follows : — 

"Secretary's  Boom,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  Fob.  .%  lS7rt.  Tho 
Secretary  of  tbu  Delegates  of  the  Cbirendon  Press  is  mstnicted  by  the 
Deleoattsi  to  communicate  tbe  following  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of 
fhe  Philological  Sot;iety,  with  a  requext  that  he  will  Ihv  tho  same  before 
the  Fbilalogical  EViciety  at  their  meeting  ou  Friday,  February  7tb.     *Al 
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ftMMtingof  tbe  Delegfttatiolttiw  C^arouilou  Press,  held  on  FHday.  Jul 
31,  it  was  reswived  :— Tbafc  tbs  Philolugical  Socwty  bo  informed,  that 
although  the  I>ei«g»te8  do  Botfeel  theoiselves  jui^titied  in  entering  into 
an  Agi-ooiuent  retipecting  the  EngliHh  T)iction»r}-  which  should  biul 
Uioir  HucoesHors  to  aesien  to  tho  3A:iuty  a  larger  share  of  the  {vrotits 
than  15  per  cent.,  yet  they  venturo  to  express  a  conhdent  expectation 
that  should  the  profits  eventutdly  be  lar^r  than  they  estimate,  their 
aucceason  wilt  outertaiD  favourably  auy  application  tnade  to  them  by 
the  Society  for  uu  iucrvasu  iu  ito  Bhurc  of  tho  un)tita.'  It  wa«  alao 
ordered  that  thiii  Bosolution  be  eutered  dd  the  Minutes  of  the  Board," 

— Thn  Chairman  then  put  to  tlie  nioetiDg  the  following  Re4c1ation 
agreed  nn  by  the  majority  nf  the  Council  ; 

"That  the    Philological   Society    havin?   considered    the    Contract 

fropoeod  to  lie  entered  into  bLlwuen  the  Delegates  of  the  Clai«ndoo 
'ress  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Philological  Society,  as 
well  as  the  Ecwlutioii  iMuwed  by  the  Delcmtes  on  January  31,  ItJTfc 
accept  the  (-'uiitract  and  onler  tho  Seal  of  the  Society  to  be  o^ea 
tlwn'tu. " 

The  Chftinnan  urged  the  meetingto  acoejit  the  resohition.  The  result 
of  doing  so  would  i»e,  that  the  Society's  loiig-contempliiteil  Dictioii»iry 
woiihl,  tliorigh  only  in  ita  concise  form,  hecma  a  fatt.  As  the  Society  oouin 
only  get  15  jmr  cent,  of  the  profits — the  Council  had  trie<l  hanl  for  2u — 
it  would  be  content  with  the  stonller  sum.  The  proiluction  of  the  IHc- 
tionary  wa»  the  "tie  thing  U»  be  considered. — l>r.  Murray  also  urged  tha 
adoption  nf  the  n*(!luti«jii.  He  gAvy  a  narrati%-e  of  ilacuiillau's  negocia- 
timia  with  hiui  and  the  Council,  for  a  Dictionary  at  hrst  meant  to  super- 
sede Welwter's — a$  auggeat«l  ortginaJly  by  Harpers  of  New  York — and 
then  for  a  lart^r,  though  still  too  ituiall  a  UuoLl.  He  thought  that  tha 
7,i*lH>  i^wiges  4to.  that  the  Dek'gates  luid  »gn.-e<l  to  give  would  cnitble  tha 
work  tol)e  doue  well.  He  pmpoiw'd  to  begin  witli  a.D.  1131,  when  at 
le-ast  three-fourtlisof  tho  Ainilu-Saxon  vocialiuliir\'  died  out,  a»id  to  girea 
quotation  for  every  century  for  ev*^ry  nuiiniug  of  every  woni  in  which 
it  oxinted.  He  also  hoped  to  carry-  the  subdivision  of  meaningn  much 
&rtber  thou  had  yet  bi-en  duue.  The  exclusion  of  the  ultimate  etymo- 
logiao — ^which  the  Delegatia  had  insiiated  on — he  ho{)ed  to  mfw't  by 
penuodiug  tbeui  ultimately  to  tut  him  put  them  in  a  separate  voltime. 
He  appeulwl  to  lueuilK^rs  for  vigorous  help,  as  the  funds  at  his  dw- 
jxisul  would  only  [my  an  aHHiHtHtit  tinr]  a  coviple  of  clerks,  t>e»ides 
ninLself-  The  nito  of  pnxliiution  fixed  on  rnennt  the  tiirttiug  out  of 
three  quarto  pages  a  day  like  the  s[>Hciuiuri  liantled  round,  lx-sirle«  th« 
correcting  and  revisiug  of  three  other  (lagea  or  more.  As  to  the  |>ee- 
ceutage,  he  thought  tbc  Delegates  should  be  met  UbertUlv.  They  would 
have  to  make  heavy  lulvauccs  for  editorial  work.'  l>esiiles  the'ccBt  of 
wages,  paper,  printing,  etc.  But  if  members  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
15  per  cent,  profit,  they  could  have  '1\  of  his,  l>r.  MurrAy\  20  per 
cent.,  which  he  had  already  offered  to  the  Council,  thmigh  they  did  not 
accept  iU  — Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibba,  iu  ur:ging  the  acoeptiiucc  of  the 
OuunciFs  reeolution,  and  tboDoo-aocoptanceof  any  partof  I>r.  Murray's 
profits,  asked  what  kind  of  quotatioiiH  were  apecislly  wauted,  and  tug* 
cested  thst  lints  of  wonls  needed  should  be  nut  nut, — Mr.  Russeu 
Martiueuu,  confirming  Mr.  Gibbs's  views,  asked  wtut  books  spoviallf 


»  Nine  thauMn^l  pound*  in  all :   Btr  Uio  rontrnrt. 
for  rcadef*.  and  givw  iw  Kn^linh  bnok*  for  leading. 


The  Pnsi  alw  prints  alips 
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nefded  reaJing.— Dr.  Murray  eaiil  that  qiiotutions  for  tbo  18th  and 
19th  c«iiUiriM  wero  specially  neeilad,  aiul  tlmt  he  dehit-eJ  mlviuc  as  to 
what  books  And  cluaos  of  boolu  nhould  be  r«Ad  tm  likely  to  twipjtly 
fljieciAl  classes  of  woniB. — Mr.  II.  B.  Wheatley  ami  tin*  Ilev.  Dr.  iC 
Morris.  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  antl  a  few  other  metubtira  H}>oke  in 
8upi>ort  of  the  rvHoliitiou. 

Mr  Furiii  Villi  then  murv<l  the  amondtnent  of  wbicb  ho  hod  given  notioe: 
(See  jft.  below,  p.  sxvii,  the  P.3.  tu  the  .SUUeiumit  of  the  Council) 

"Thnt,  ill  the  rtjuolutioii,  for  the  wonls  '  nccfft  thf  Contract,  anaorthr 
the  Seat  of  the  Soeit^tf  to  be  a^jred  thereto,'  Iva  substituted,  'lire  of 
opinion  tliut  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  20  per  cent,  of  the  net 
LirofitA  orij^ually  guaranteed  to  ibeiu  by  the  Cutitract  npprovd  by  ths 
l>et^ate6.  They  are  tU»o  of  opinion  tlmt  tjie  Dele^'ate»'  rosolution 
of  .Inn.  31,  Ih7fi,  should  be  emborlieil  iu  the  Contnict  tii  micb  more 
definite  form  an  the  (.'ouncil  and  Dpl^gnten  agme  on.  Rut  if  this  caauofc 
be  obtained,  tbe  Society,  in  order  not  to  eitay  the  pmgreRS  of  tba 
Dictionary,  accept  the  <:outrnL-t  as  now  revised,  and  onler  the  Seal  of 
the  Hociety  to  he  nffixeil  thereto.'  " 

Mr.  Furnivall  felt  very  (rtrimgly  that  tbe  Delegates  had  not  kept  good 
faith  with  tbe  S'lciety.  They  biiil  from  thu  rtmt  declared  that  they  alon« 
would  settle  tbo  Kditor*»  [uynieiit  with  him,  iuhI  tlmt  tbe  Sncietv  HboiJd 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  After  many  months'  disous^ion  t^oy  hail 
returned  to  the  Society  a  Draft  (Jontnoct  delib«rately  apnroved^and 
agreed  to  by  the  Council — that  the  Dclegatett  alone  i(noiili.l  settle  with 
tno  I^litor,  and  char^o  the  payments  to  hitn  aa  an  ei|jen!ie  of  the  work, 
and  give  the  Society  30  [kt  cent  of  the  not  prolits.  And  yet,  in 
debbcrate  detiiiace  of  their  ilelilwmtely  upproved  Contract,  they  (the 
Delegates)  tuid  tunieil  nnniil  on  tbe  Society,  and  .taid  that  uart  of  Dr. 
Murray'e*  payment  (that  t-s  ittt  oHtiniati^I  equivalent)  should  come  out 
of  tbe  Soaety'ii  [xjur  little  Ht  per  t.ent.  alone,  the  Delegutva'  big  tH) 
per  cent,  not  being  touclic*l.  Mr.  Furnivull  uracil  tbo  meetiug  to 
confirm  the  Council's  resolution  of  last  Xovemiier  or  Oecetuber. 
"That  the  Council  are  of  opiuton  that  tlie  Society  is  entitled  to  the 
ip  per  cent,  of  profits  already  agreed  on."  This  waa  the  ftuA.  And 
uough  Mr.  Furnivall  would  aocept  tbe  dictation  of  the  Delegates 
rather  than  stop  the  coining  out  nf  the  Dictionary,  he  calld  on  the 
meeting  to  affirm  the  Society's  undoubted  right — Dr.  Oswald  seconded 
the  aiiieDdinout.— Mr.  Henry  Sweet  only  rufraiud  from  Beooudiug  the 
atuendmcub  because  it  did  Doi  go  far  enongb.  Tie  would  atop  all  ne- 
g(M:iiitiuns  sooner  than  alluw  the  Deleguttw  tn  cut  down  the  pMfitrt  onoe 
ogretNl  on.     He  reu<l  the  i<esnIution  hn  hiui  proposed  U>  tlie  Counuit : 

"The  Council,  having  already  made  great  coDoasaiODs  fhini  their 

Smpfisals  —  agreed  on  as  the  buns  of  negDciatian  — ^  hy  uoepting  the 
efinite  terms  for  the  Dictionary  which  ths  Delegates  ofiered  ooa> 
ditioually  on  their  ithe  Delegates)  armuging  with  tbe  proposod  editor, 
regret  Uiat  the  Delegates  have  failed  in  arrunging  with  Dr.  Murray, 
uaa  resolve  to  proceed  no  fnrtber  with  tbe  inoorponition  of  the  Sociei/ 
till  the  Delegstwj  have  completed  their  amiugenieut*." 

Lie,  Mr.  Sweet,  was  quite  sure  the  Society  had  only  to  bold  out,  to  get 
their  own  tenns;  but  seeing  bow  many  uiuuilmm  bad  made  up  their 
minds  to  accept  the  Delegnlvs'  t«nas,  he  would  uot  trouble  tlie  moutiug 
by  proposing  any  reitubitiuu. 

Alter  a  few  wordx  from  Dr.  Mnrray  and  the  Chaimum,  tbe  amend- 
ment waM  negatived  and  the  reftohition  carried  ;  and  a  vote  of  tbonlcs 
waa  then  passed  to  Mr.  Geoi;ge  Sweet  for  bis  very   valuable  and 
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gratuitoufl  Bervices  to  the  Society  in  its  negociatlona  And  inoorpon- 
tion,  aud  to  Mr.   Charloa  Sweot  for  kindly  outing  u  tbe  Honorary 

Solicitor  of  the  Society  ou  its  incorporation. 

Friday,  Feb.  31,  IN79.— Br.  Jamch  A.  H.  Mlrrat.  Praddeni,  in  tli» 
Cluiir.  The  Hon.  Secretary  not  Iia\-ing  completed  tlie  luiuutwj  of  the 
last  meeting,  it  wan  fcjioIvlhI  that  the  ruoditit;  of  thcui  Uu  put  off  till 
thy  next  metrtiuE.  The  Hon.  Secretary  said  Unit  llie  Sulicit«jr  of  the 
Clan'mloii  Pn>i*s  nad  seot  him  the  engi-os^t  contract,  to  which  the  ne*! 
of  the  Society  vaa  to  be  nRixt ;  hut  ah  it  Imd  a  wrong  date,  uud  iui 
inoonipluto  specimen  of  the  Dittionin',  he  hful  n-tunid  the  engross- 
ment for  alteration.  The  Contract  would  Iw  dHtwl  Murch  1,  IHTS.' 
The  Paper  read  was :  "  Coiitribuliuim  to  Old  English  Etyniohigy  And 
Phonology,"  hy  Henry  Swt?et,  Esi^.,  Vice-PtrxideHt.     The  deririvtifina 

Eropnsed  were  :  1.  fiiirtttf'ff,  from  the  fftUric  of  the  llimic  Cnsket.  which 
[r.  Sweet  tramdated  "««a,''  und  explttined  as  a  dehvutive  of  tbe  root 
miu,  thus  signifying  the  "raging  one."  2.  Fttltum,  in  its  oldeat 
fona  fHit€m  =  fv.U-ttAm.  3.  Svlun^  (neuter)  ^gulg'tirnff,  [lorallel  to 
/urh-iiiH;/,  the  form  itrnfunff  jioititing  to  ttcult;  from  the  nvit  ttetig, 
tuig  originally  uiejiuiiig  the  "dcvourer"  ^of  the  c»rtb).  TIio  pbouo- 
logical  <»)ntriDutiui)u  wore  a»  follows:  TKe  preterite  earn  cif  curuM 
levelled  itn  vowel  under  ttint  of  tlie  plural  rhmon,  by  the  analogy  cS 
tUg,  »l6gony  etc.,  ah  Hliown  by  tlie  coom  of  the  PsAtoral.  Tho  I  uf  t*in^ 
woeH,  «tc.,  is  a  mutation  of  6,  the  stages  being  tc'mi^  ie6ni  (like  mAna, 
m6na),  ini-Hi,  mi;!,  trin.  The  a  of  at  became  n,  as  in  dag  from  dag, 
etc.,  the  resulting  tri  being  still  preserved  in  wtUAicei  (.\lfrwrs  Boethiiw) 
for  wtildtcti  frtiui  urigiuul  u'ui',  thi^  vri'/ffva  being  the  original  of  tin;  E. 
teaii.  Tho  uLange  of  «  into  <r  wjw  univerHnl.  not  only  in  dinj,  but  tiro 
in  dagas,  hard,  all,  tbe  stage  of  vowel  nnd  consonant  iutlueuce  bi-ing 
inueh  lutur.  H.  and  I  acted  uu  a  iu  two  wayii,  (1)  by  iuserliug  a  gututnu 
glide-vowel,  giviug  Inmrd,  a-aU,  and  (2)  by  putturaliiung  the  tr  itself, 
giving  futrtl,  till,  all  nf  these  forms  having  an«en  indeitondently  in  the 
differtmt  dinluctii.  Origimi]  an  imN«>d  into  ea  through  d*u,  iro,  tgd,  aa 
(bjs  fthouii  independently  by  Paul  iu  (lermany),  tho  change  of  od  to  ott 
being  parallel  to  that  of  /tano  to  hatta,  Tbe  older  stage  preserved  io 
Bede's  Afodbaid.  The  diphthongs  in  heard,  Aeorte,  dream,  freo$an,  all 
originally  tiad  the  etreHs  on  tlie  lir»t  elemcut,  which  waa  long  in  the 
eeeuud  pair  :  cea,  to  ;  teaa,  €«a.  Thu  Old  Suxou  cbaugt*  of  siola  ( <=  Gothie 
taiteula)  to  awUt  is  tho  roHult  of  oonfu^ioii  with  tbe  long- vonellt-^I  diph- 
thongs. Afterwards  the  stresa  waH  rjlten  cbifled  tt^ether  with  the 
quautity,  mra  ItuiMiming  teaa. — Mr,  Furiiivall  re^tnrteil  that  he  bad  had 
a  jilftin  aeal  cut  for  the  Society,  having  on  it  "  The  Philohtgicel 
Society  "  in  the  centre  ;  **  Founded  ld42'  at  top  ;  and  *'  Incorpomted 
ia7y  •'^at  foot 

Friday,  Fdi,  Sfl,  167[).—Dr.  Jaue6  A.  H.  Muriut,  Pruident,  in  tlie 
Chair.  Mr.  F-  J.  Viijan  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bone  were  elected  memltera  of 
tho  Society.  The  Pnpcr  read  was  :  "  On  the  Ithteto- Romanic  Dialoct,* 
by  Prof.  Rmwell  Martineau. 

Friday,  March  7, 1^79.— Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Mcrrat,  Prttident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Papers  read  were  :  1.  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Gypsiea,  and  their 
Language.*'  by  C  G.  Leland,  Esq,     While  agreeing  with  Capt.  Burton 

tltat  the  Jats  of  North* Western  India  had  pmbably  fumiiiheu  the  main 
•took  of  the  race,  Mr.  Leland  aliM  hold  that  tho  Luru*  of  Persia  and  tbe 

■  See  it  printed  below,  S.  p.  xlix. 
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DOnis  lud  greatly  coatrlbitlecl  to  farm  it.  He  suggested  that  the 
Wiinls  "DOiu,"  a  iu«Io  Gi|wy.  *' DOuiui,"  the  feumle  Uip»y,  aod 
"DOionijiaiift,"  Ot()«yh(KHi.  tvapiwar  iti  the  English  "  Rom,"  "  Roniui," 
%txd  '*  Rniiianypf  n,"  whii^h  h^ve  the  siuiie  meAtiingn.  Mr.  Lelaiiii  indi- 
catod  other  lutalogies  hetwoon  thraa  r&coa.  Ho  siigg««ttKl  that  as 
]ndiAn  Gi|)sie8  had  previous  to  their  appearaooe  in  Kurope  [HiMed 
tbeoi-oolvcs  off  in  Egypt  tui  religious  pilgrims  from  Vemen,  tb« 
precedcut  po«tilily  iiiduct-d  thorn  to  do  the  name  in  Christendom,  and 
that  fruiu  this  thov  calltKl  thouiHolvcii  E^yptiaiitt.  As  to  tho  much- 
dispiiUxl  term  of  Xingnri,  Mr.  Lelaiid  iutliiied  to  put  fjviUi  in  the 
GijMies'  own  liccount  of  its  derivatiou  from  Chen,  the  tint  Oipsj  chief^ 
who  left  India  for  Turkey,  and  who  married  his  sister  Guiu.  whcoc* 
the  woni  "Chtngut-n,"  Ho  hiul  ixwitivcly  iwjocrtRineil  tlmt  there  are 
in  Iiidlm  Oip«it>H  wlif  imll  thi-mselvtu*  ami  thi'ir  iHiigna^*  Rom.  Mr. 
Uelaad  attacht^d  j^varticular  imivirtanoe  totho  f<K:t  thul  from  their  first 
arrival  in  Kuro]){>  the  riipmi^  were  known  oa  enters  of  iinimali)  which 
lutd  JitMl  a  natural  di^ath, — a  chjiracteri'ftic  of  the  pro  Aryan  races  and 
especiilly  of  the  UOiiw, — that  lht»y  were  muMiciiuis  and  actore  like  the 
Liiris,  and  iot:lEey8  and  bold  robhers  like  the  Jiia,  2.  "  On  the  ()!d 
French  Vuwel  l!;nd-Law,  lirat  euuDciated  in  167],  by  Prof.  Zupit^ 
JP«t  I.,"  by  tionry  Niool,  Esq. 

Fridaif,  March  21,  lft7».— Dr.  Jamfs  A.  H.  MrnRAT,  Pivjn'Jml,  in 
the  Chair.  The  P^perw  read  were  ;  I.  "  On  the  Old-Irioh  Texts  of  tho 
Ambrosian  Lilimry  aud  St.  (Jail,"  by  Prof.  AacoH,  of  Milan,  with  an 
Introduction  by  K.  N.  Cost,  Esi\.  (read  bv  Mr.  Oust).  ±  "On  thft 
Old-French  Vowel  End-Uw,  Part  11  .*'  by  Henry  Niool,  K»q.  itr.  Nicol 
clasiiliod  the  chief  4-4)tifionniit  ctimliiiiutioiu*  finer  the  acoentcd  vowel, 
according  to  thoir  taking  or  not  taking  uiinccentc>d  e  alter  or  between 
them,  where  tlio  Lntiii  vuwel  of  the  tinal  Myllabk  vraa  not  a.  It  was 
noted  thtit  must  vombiuations  whose  hist  elvmeut  was  a  liquid  or  nasal 
requirwl  «,  while  but  few  of  those  ending  in  «  or  a  n)Ut«  did  so  ;  aud 
eH|M.^i:ially  that,  while  Ltiuibinationa  origimdly  ending  in  CTons/^mautal  y 
loi^k  fiurtl  e  in  Provencal  only  when  aasihiUl^d  (tffitff^  from  Teut. 
vMidirtnL,  but  oli  from  L&t.  otsnm),  they  all  took  it  in  Old  Frenoh  {guaq« 
■ubet,  now  gag» ;  and  olit,  now  AuiYc),  though  final  dzh  in  verbs 
became  U  instead  of  taking  t  {^wai.  1st  sing.,  prea.  iud.,  from  ffuagier^ 
DOW  gogtr),  and  final  Cs/i  wom  cummun  in  Northern  French  (i^card 
trocA,  uaual  Fr.  brcu,  from  brachitim), 

Friday^  ^pr^  *,  lf*7a— Dr  Jaitss  A.  H.  MrSRAT,  Prttidt^ni,  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  A.  G.  Snelgrovo  waa  e]«ct«d  a*member  of  the  Society. 
The  Paper  read  was:  ^On  the  PronunciatioD  and  History  of  the 
Spelling  of  Ruasian,''  by  Uenry  Sweet,  £aq.,  Viett-PnndttU  (printed 
above,  pp.  M;)— 060). 

Friday,  April  18,  1879. — Dr.  Jahgh  A.  H.  MrRRAT.  Presidtnt^  in 
the  Chair.  The  Paper  read  was:  "  A  Keport  (the  4tb}  on  my  Dialectal 
Investigatiaus,  Part  1.,'"  by  A.  J.  Ellis.  Esq.,  \'ke- President,  Mr.  Ellis 
said,  in  18db  he  hud  been  obliged  to  refer  to  dialectal  usage  in  the  first 
port  of  his  treatise  on  Early  Engli«h  Protmuciation  ;  and  had  hence 
felt  the  necessity  of  including  existing  dialects  in  bis  researches.  He 
began  in  a  desultory  manner  to  collect  examples  of  dialectal  prouimcta- 
tion  in  1B(>A  ;  but  in  187.1  ha  rommenoeft  ttyatematio  collections  by 
preparing  a  Comparative  Specimen  to  bo  tmnalated  into  local  apMoh. 
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Of  this,  op  to  d«t«,  he  liu  obUined  1&3  versiom,  of  irh\(h  106  as* 
really  goou.  iind  ^<l  vuliinUo  tliniigh  not  so  good,  Wiiving  only  11  of 
duuWtfiil  vuluv.  Of  thewt  lU  fn>iii  li  cuiinlieH  were  oIiUuhmI  tLirt>q^ 
tbti  active  iiiU^rveiitioii  iif  Priiico  L»ii)^Lucieii  Boiiuierta,  who  Uu 
helpeJ  him  thi-ou^huut  in  tbu  kintteet  ainl  niD«t  oHbctuu  uwuner  :  1  u) 
EiiglAiiil  au<)  6  iit  riooUnnd  througti  Dr.  Murray  :  21  in  YoricBbire  were 
fiiriiislitid  by  Mr.  C.  Clougb  Hubiu»on  ;  t£4  &mu  4  counties  wen 
obtiLiteil,  or  pbouetically  writU:ii  from  dictaliuti.  by  Mr  Tbmitfl 
iJnlliuii ;  iO  frwiii  &  countic*  wt-re  obtained,  or  phnowtic^Uy  writtoD 
&um  diirLutioii,  by  Jlr.  J.  0.  G»to<lebilvl.  Mr.  Ellih's  nbligHtifiiia  to 
these  nsutlt-mtn  for  uctive  tk^ittUuice  tbr^nighout  have  bevn  very  fKtJt 
indeed.  Finding  that  tbiise  speciiiii-ns  left  louiiy  ]«rLs  of  the  cnunlry 
destitute  uf  infunuatioii,  bo  sent  a  krgv  iiutul».T  or  wonl-Iista  to  hnv* 
the  iironuncitttidu  inarkul  tu  ol<^rg;viucu  and  otb«'nt  in  the  obMun 
rogiuus.  Of  tbe»e  314  were  returned  filled,  !A  Wing  very  gtxwl,  frS 
gi^ud,  70  middling,  and  U)H  iniliHereni.  Hut  thin  not  jirnving  miQiciciit 
to  rnmnlete  tbe  ciiumiiicatidii  rcquirt-d,  another,  aborttfr  and  more  odqi- 
pact,  'lest  Example  waa  m-ut  out  in  the  sauie  way  last  Februanr.  rf 
which  upwardH  of  15U  have  been  returned  filled.  Thtw  upwuus  d 
61H)  new  documents  have  bf«n  ul>lHinc'd  for  detenuining  exUlirig 
dialectal  pruniinviatitni.  On  tJiivM',  and  other  notes  luid  priutpd  Uwka 
(which  give  very  uncertain  help),  Mr.  Ellis  will  fiaind  the  fifth  (art 
of  bix  litrl^  hnr}}ith  Pronunnaliun,  de.voled  to  EugtUh  Dialectal 
Pboiiolog}'.  He  then  procepdetl  to  explain,  by  the  help  of  a  Terr  bagt 
vaap,  th«  cbuHitication  ne  proiirntttl  as  tbo  foiuidation  of  lua  -Kork,  with 
3  disiricta,  5  diviaions,  Vi  sulKiivisiuuii,  and  3b  groups,  wiiich  would 
have  to  be  again  tlividcd  into  variet-ies  and  individuals.  Reservit^  the 
cietail  of  tiiu  chuntuttiriHtii;!)  for  Ibe  nhmiiuI  part  nf  faiB  Roi>ort,  be 
expli*ineil  the  nature  of  the  dialectal  differences  by  tracing  the  distrbu- 
tion  at  certain  contitructiouM,  wardu  und  suumU  ovur  vari»u»  tacahti«& 
— On  tlm  ix^couiuieudution  of  the  CuuuciU  Mr.  Dauby  P.  Fry  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  Whcutley  wore  appointed  auditors  of  the  Tmwurer's  Aocouuttb 

FriJa^^  Xfnv  2,  IS79.— Dr.  .Iaueb  A.  TI.  McniUT,  I'r^dtnt,  io  th« 
Chair,  'riio  Paper  read  wan  :  '*  A  Ut'itort  (tUw  4tli)  on  my  OijUeutkal 
Investigations,  Part  11.,"  by  A.  J.  Kllis,  Esq.,  Vica-Prtsidtnt.  'Hub 
cousifited  in  Ki'^i'V?  ^^^  characteristics  of  the  writer'B  three  diatricts.  fivt 
divisions,  thirteen  aubdivisionii,  and  tbirtv-nix  grouptt  of  Engliah 
diaU'ctA  leaving  ibe  varicllcs  undebued.  £tu:h  of  tlivse  localities  m 
marked  by  cnniuinationB  of  the  letters  N.  North,  S.  South,  E.  EiiMi,  W. 
WVrtt,  M.  Mid  nr  Midland.  B.  Bonier.  L,  Lowland  Scotdi.  and  I. 
InHulnT.  The  H.  district  conAKtsof  all  England  Ktmth  of  a  Hue  drawn 
from  t!rt  ftonthem  boundarj'of  Bhrojixblre  ttr  the  torlhem  txinndirj-  of 
Ksaex,  and  w  dihtinguiHhed  by  a  "nverted  a,''  or  r  spoken  with  Uw 
under  part  of  the  tongue  turned  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
generally  by  the  verb  mdwtantive  I  be  or  fran>ly)  /  art.  The  N.  «Ub- 
trict  lien  north  of  a  lino  |)tu»i»g  to  the  south  of  Westmorland, 
north  and  ea^t  of  CVaven  in  Yorkshire,  jtuit  north  of  Leeds,  turning 
south  by  Sclby,  and  jui«t  touching  the  north  of  Nottingtuunahire^  um 
then  turning  aorth-viiKtwardi)  to  fall  to  the  eca  just  uorth  of  Oraitt 
Grimsby  in  LiucolnHliiri*  ;  and  ih  diHtinguisbed  by  tbc  pninunciatioti  of 
dotpn^  town,  ftfvt^^  etc.,  art  dwm.  fooii,  Ao"<,  tlu-  English  iJivtHion  H|)eakiflf 
€om«  dowUf  im  t66tn  dUva^  nod  the  Lowland  Scuwh  as  turn  iInotK  For 
Lowland  Mcot4:li  Mr.  Ellis  followoil  Or.  Murray's  divinionft  in  h» 
IHaUct  of  the  .Soitthtrn  Countte*  ef  Scotland.  Between  the  N.  and  8. 
hes  tbo  &1.  district,  wliich  ia  not  homogeneouo,  but  baa  Hvo  subdiTi- 
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aions.  The  M.  E,  wjimistiu};  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  luiH  the  pociUiar 
Frmirh  u  or  Gcriiiuit  u  ui^rinniUj'  ixiijiiiieiic(i.l  witU  ou  opeu  uiuiitli,  huU 
beiKv  Hotiriiling  iu\  a  iii[jhtlii)iig  yu,  riiiiijing  into  i/uu.  Tlie  N.E,  con- 
siiitiii}*  i>r  Soutti  uiid  Mill  LiiiooltiPiliii-p,  witich  ium  no  PretK-li  u,  no 
verbal  plural  in  'en.  and  calls  coim^  doicn,  kAAm  dnan,  and  lun  iiuinenius 
A*autiired  vowelft.  The  B.K.,  cohRistiiig  of  Utint^i,  Caiubridgo,  North* 
aiuptoii,  Rutland,  and  K.  Bedn,  has  a  pronuDci&tiuu  moat  like  that  of 
rocvivL'd  Kn^ti::ih.  The  N.M^  conaisttag  of  the  clothing  dt^tricts  of 
Vorkitbin;  and  the  dutiiivrj'  of  Cmvcu,  pronounces  rome  dutrn  im  k6/iiA 
(itifiH  or  lifiliGiin,  aud  u»;a  *hoo  fur  »hc.  The  true  M.  hua  the  verbal 
|tliirit]  in  -cm,  vet-)' decidtxllj'  iu  S.  LaricAHhire,  Ches^hire,  and  X)c-rbv»)iirt;, 
and  itlt^o  in  Sulou,  as  thev  liven  for  thcjf  live;  but  in  StalTonl  lUid 
Warwick  it  reintiiiis  only  m  a  few  foruia,  as  A«»  yo,  ddSn  yn,  for  AtiM 
you,  do  y»it ;  while  in  Lcicvblvr  it  haa  beootoo  extinct  within  this 
century.  In  i to  four  Bonier  diuiccLs  it  is  nnich  nuKUfiei].  Mr.  Ellis 
illuHtrated  himlctailed  .icofunit  of  all  the  thirty-sit  giimjiB  hv  rejuliiig 
mtmerono  extim'tn  from  hiM  153  coni|)urative  t>jK!ciiin(!iui.  ile  then 
ahowvd  wluit  woiilil  be  this  nature  of  the  arrangtinient  of  Part  V.  of 
Lis  tn!ati»c  ou  EoH.^  Aut/ltAfi  Pnmuneiatwit,  which  will  cfliittiiu  ths 
phonology  of  csistiiig  Euglish  Dialects,  founded  upon  thct^  inr^tign* 
tiunH,  and  probably  n^quire  eigbleeii  to  tweuty-fgur  tuoutbii  yet  to 
Trrito  mid  inuw  through  the  pn»»t. 

At  tho  close  of  each  lueetitig  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  TOt«d 
to  thfl  writers  and  reailflr«  of  the  Papers.  Also  at  each  Anniversaiy 
Meeting  the  tliAnki  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Council  of  Uni- 
versity College  for  allowing  the  use  of  tin  rouiuH  rcnt-freo  for  tha 
Society's  Mfcetinga. 

From  May,  1677,  to  June,  1879,  the  following  preaentfttionfl  won 
made  to  the  Society  : — The  Classihoatiun  of  the  t'ralian  lAuguages,  by 
HI. II.  Prince  Louia-Lucicu  BunupiU^^  preaeuted  by  the  uuthor.  A 
Dialect  Map  oi  Kugluiid,  in  blai-k  luid  red,  by  H.I.H.  Prince  Louis- 
Liteien  Btnia[Mirt*j  (UK)  coitleti,  to  uocauqjonv  the  Prince's  m|)or  oa 
English  niiUectn),  praBentcnl  by  the  author,  %'hi!  "JUiiKuuin  Ktrusque 
de  Liicien  Bonaiwrte,  Prinoe  de  Caoino,"  1H21),  prc^nted  hv  tha 
author's  aon,  IT.I.H.  Prince  Louia-Lucieu  lluDaparte,  The  TnuU' 
aotioiiB  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japiu],  voL  v.  parta  I  and  i ;  Two 
Parts  of  the  Collections  Hcientitiquo  de  I'luatilut  dc»  Lauguca  Orien- 
tal»du  Miiiistdre  de»  Atriiin-.s  £tiaug6rc»  ;  Ab^tmct  of  the  rroc«ediu|(a 
of  tho  American  Philolugii-ttl  AMwociation  ;  Abstract  of  the  Proctedinga 
of  the  Oriental  S»»ciety.  prewiit«-ii  by  tlie  renix^itive  Societies.  '*Sj»eecli 
in  Soug,"  by  Ales.  J-  KIIik,  Kwj.,  Vu-a- PregiiA-nt,  I67H,  proHcJutetl  by  the 
author.  Dr.  llarnesV  '*  Knglinh  Speeohcmft,"  preatnt«i  by  A.  J.  iCIlia, 
£i»].,  Vice-PretiUtfHt.  CariMch's  "Grammar  of  the  Khieto-KomAnio 
DiiUeut,"  And  IJopp's  "  t'el>er  das  Conjugatioi)s->Syiit«m  der  Sanskrit- 
Bpncho,"  1816,  presented  by  Prof.  Riuaell  Maitinean.  "Troiaiime 
Not«  aur  le  'Que '  pronotnina]  propre  au  BAaruaia,  ct  ttur  la  Proha- 
bilit<$  de  Aoti  Origine  lUKque,"  by  U.I.H.  Priuce  Louia-Lucien  Boum- 

EartA,  presented  Tiy  the  auUtor.  ''Eaquisse  de  la  ReUgion  des  Oauloid," 
y  M.  Henri  (taidoz,  preMtnted  by  the  author.  '*0n  the  Claasification 
of  Languages"  (Madras,  187B),  by  Dr.  Gustav  Oppert,  iireaented  by  tho 
author. 

For  each  gift  the  thauks  of  the  Society  were  voted  at  tiw  time  of 
presentatioa. 
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3,  St.  Gbobob's  Square.  riiiKROiK  Hill. 

ISM  Jttntmry,  187B. 

Mj  Brab  SlK, 

You  are  aware  that  for  over  twenty  years  the  Society  has 
had  in  ham!  the  preparatiun  of  a  new  English  Dictionary,  but  that 
from  want  of  fiinils  to  pny  an  Editor  to  devote  a  flufflcient  part  of 
his  timet  to  it  us  hin  hueinet«i,  and  tho  ronM:-i|urnt  uncertainty  of 
when  the  hook  couM  he  bniuglit  out,  Uii!  work  ou  it  has  of  Into 
years  mucli  Innj^uislit.  Jiut  about  two  years  ago,  in  order  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  practical  iiwus,  the  Council  began  to  ncj^ciute  with 
publishing  firms,  nad  at  last  with  the  Clarendon  Press  Delegatt-s, — 
with  whom  tbey  huve  now  setttcd  a  Coutract,  subject  to  the 
Society's  approval, — to  advance  money  enough  to  pay  ud  Editor, 
ail  uAsistunt,  and  u  couple  of  clerhs,  and  to  uiidertulte  tho  printing 
and  pahlicatiou  of  tho  book.  Tbey  were  nt  onco  advised  by  the 
ouiiuont  CuuniM-1  tliey  consulted, — a  gentleman  whose  generous 
help  thro'  u^U  tho  iicgocialiouH  they  {crntcfully  ucknowle<lgo, — that 
in  uhIlt  to  deal  with  the  work,  and  to  cuter  into  any  CoDtraet  with 
any  publishers  or  the  Clartndoa  I'n-ss  Delegates,  the  Society  mutt 
be  put  on  a  legal  basis,  must  be  incorporateJ,  and  that  by  far  tho 
beat  means  of  eftecling  such  incorporation  would  be,  to  re^stor  the 
Society  under  tho  C-oinpnnies'  Acts  of  186*2  and  1867  as  a  Limited 
Liability  Company,  and  nbliiin  the  Licence  of  tho  Boanl  of  Tiado 
not  to  havo  the  word  Limited  following  thu  name  bf  the  Society. 

ConnscI  »itated  that  the  Itule«  of  the  SuciL-ty  could  continue  as 
boforCf  with  only  a  few  formal  changes ;  that  all  its  olt-ctiona, 
worlc,  etc.,  would  go  on  as  of  old ;  only  its  standing  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  would  be  changetl. 

The  Council  acconlingly  acted  on  their  Counsers  advice— cos- 
firnod  as  it  was  by  the  opinion  of  the  legal  members  of  its  own 
body,  and  the  Solicitor  to  the  i'ress  DclegnU's.  Their  advisi-r  most 
kindly  prepared  the  nrceRsaiy  Agreement  for  the  formation  of  tfao 
transfurmed  Society — new,  yet  old — and  its  Jllfittorandnm  and 
Artiflifx  of  AtnoeiatioH.  A  copy  of  thews  I  cncIoBc  you.  Tho 
Liconce  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  also  obtoind,  and  the  new 
Society  was  dnly  registerd  by  a  ralatiTo  of  one  of  the  Council — 
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who  kindly  nct^d  as  tta  Honorary  Secretaiy — on  January  2,  1B79. 
(The  CertifcaU  cf  Incorporation  is  priutod  at  tho  back  of  the  half- 
title  of  tho  Jleoioraiulum  and  ArtieU*  endoad.) 

Und^-r  those  circnmBtancas  you  will,  I  tnist,  approro  the  action 
taken  by  tho  Council,  and  will  oonspnt  to  become  a  Member  of  tho 
new  Society,  as  you  uro  a  llombcr  of  the  present  one,  and  will 
witness  that  consent  by  slicing  and  Bending  me  the  letter  ur 
declaration  of  Membership  on  the  flyleaf  of  this  cinulux.  This 
signature  will  make  you  a  Member  of  the  new  Society ;  and  the 
only  freffh  liability  you  incur  by  ngning  it  is,  that  if  yon  aiv  a 
Merabrr  of  the  Society  whon  it  winds  up — which  I  hope  it  nerer 
will  do — you  will  have  to  pay  Xl  towards  tho  Society  V  debts,  if  it 
htu  any. 

1  hare  now  only  to  pro  yon  notice  (1)  under  the  old  Jiidm,  tint 
a  Special  (jcncml  Meeting  of  the  old  Society  will  be  held  in  tin 
Council  Ru»m  al  University  Cullego,  London  ((lower  Street,  W.C.), 
on  Friday,  February  7,  at  eight  r.v.,  to  approve  and  adopt  the 
course  taken  by  tho  Council;  (2)  under  tho  new  Ar(ieh4,  that  fit 
the  wme  place  and  time,  or  rBther,  imuic<liately  after  the  Srat- 
named  meeting,  a  Special  Oenond  Meotine  of  tho  Kew  Philological 
Society, — of  such  JUembors  of  tho  old  Society  oa  havo  Mgnd  thft 
Memonindum  and  ArticlcH,  or  the  accomiKuipng  DeclunitioQ  of 
Men]beri>hip, — will  bo  held;  and  that  tu  it  will  bo  submitted  a 
Jlewlutiou '  authoriaing  the  Scul  of  tiio  Society  to  Iw  afflxt  to  tfaft 
Contract  with  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  for  tho  complo* 
tion  and  publication  of  tho  Sociity's  Knglish  Dictionary.  About 
this  Contract  tlio  Council  will  send  you  a  statement  before  th* 
Meeting. 

Aftor  the  Mooting  tho  old  Society  will  cease  to  exi!>t,  except  far 
the  purpose  of  handing  over  its  work  and  ]>rf»p('rty  to  the  new 
Society,  ituilf  in  a  now  form ;  and  wo  dhall  all  hope  that  the  old 
seed  ia  ita  new  bod  will  put  forth  fresh  ahoota  with  erer-incraaiing 
vigour. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FKEDK.  J.  FtTRNIVALL, 

Sm.  Stc  J'AMofieai  Sctitlg. 

P.8. — An  Extra  Meeting  of  tlic  Society  will  bo  held  on  Friday, 
January  24,  ct  8*15,  at  Uaivt-rsity  College,  to  hear  tlio  Becond 
portion  uf  Mr.  BaiM)n£rn'»  Fapcr,  "  A  Comparison  of  the  Qaunan 
with  tho  Bomonce  Languages,  Fart  I.  Phonology." 

>  I  ihall  more  an  Hmniiincnt  oi  the  K-ordipic  of  the  Rccohitian. 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY; 

(ikcospobated). 


I,  the  undersigned,  being  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  unin- 
corporated Association  called  "The  Philological  Society,"  and 
being  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member  of  the  incorporated  Society 
called  "  The  Philological  Society,"  do  hereby  promise  that 
I  will  be  governed  by  the  Bules  of  the  said  last-named  Society 
as  thoy  are  now  formed,  or  as  they  may  bo  hereafter  altered  or 
amended:  Provided  However j  that  whenever  I  shall  signify  in 
writing  to  the  Society  that  I  am  desirous  of  withdrawing  there- 
from, I  shall  (after  the  payment  of  any  Annual  Contributions 
or  Fines  which  may  bo  due  by  me  at  that  period,  and  after  giving 
up  any  Sooks,  Papers,  or  other  Property  belonging  to  the  Society, 
in  my  possession  or  entrusted  to  me),  be  free  &om  this  obligation. 

'Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  1870. 


[To  be  dated,  signed  with  the  Member's  ordinary  signature, 
and  posted  to  the  Son.  See.,  J.  J.  FomiTall,  5,  St.  Qwige'B 
Square,  Frimrofie  Hill,  N,W.] 
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SlAIEM£\T  OF  TITB  ComCIL  AS  TO  THB  PHOPOSED  CoiTTaACT  WTTH 
TOE  DbLEOAIBS  0?  THX  ClAEE^VOS  pRKSS  FOB  CoUPLCHOX 
AMD  FlIBUCAIlON    OF  THE  8oC1XTX'b  EsCUSS   DlCrXOKABT. 


Jamcaby  24th,  1879. 

The  change  which  has  heen  made  in  the  coustitution  of 
the  Philological  Society,  consequent  on  the  advanced  state 
of  the  negociatious  now  in  progrc&s  between  the  Council  of 
the  Society  and  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Preaa 
for  the  publication  of  the  Society's  English  Dictionarj*,  necee- 
eitatcs  such  a  statement  of  the  history  of  those  negociations  aa 
will  enable  all  the  members  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  tiie  proposed  Agreement  with  the  Delegates  at  the 
General  Meeting  which  the  new  constitution  of  the  Society 
requires  to  be  held  before  that  Agreement  can  be  concluded. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  the  iheu  President  of  ihe  Society, 
Mr.  H.  Sweet,  was  authorized  to  open  negociations  with  the 
Delegates  for  their  publication  of  the  Dictionary,  The 
fiubstauce  of  the  proposals  was,  that  the  Delegates  should 
advance  the  capital  required  for  completing  and  publishing 
the  work,  that  the  gross  profits  should  iu  the  tJrst  pluce  bo 
applied  exclusively  to  repaying  their  advances  with  interest, 
the  net  profita  being  then  divided  equally  between  the 
Delegates  and  the  Society,  that  Dr.  J.  A,  H.  Murray  (now 
President  of  the  Society)  should  be  the  KdiUir,  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  ton  years  to  complete  the  work  in,  it  being 
calculated  that  returns  would  begin  to  corae  in  after  foor 
ycars.  The  Society  asked  for  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  net 
proBts,  instead  of  the  60  per  cent,  usually  given  by  the 
Delegates  for  finished  work,  regarding  the  10  per  cent,  as 
compensation  to  the  Delegates  for  the  largeness  of  their 
advances  to  complete  the  work.  These  proposals  were 
acccptod  by  the  Delegates  as  a  basis  for  negociation. 
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But  it  hud  been  suggested  that  m  order  to  secure  the 
Editor's  interest  in  his  work,  it  would  be  adviaoblo  to  give 
him  half  of  the  Sueiety's  Bhare  of  the  prutitH. 

The  Delegates  approved  of  this  general  principle,  but 
suggested  several  modifications.  They  finally  proposed  that 
the  Society  should  have  20  per  cent.,  and  that  ihey  them- 
selves should  make  a  separate  contract  with  the  Kditor,  not 
remunerating  him  fully  for  his  work  during  iia  progress,  as 
they  had  cuntempluted  having  to  do,  but  paying  him  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  partial  surrender  of  his  work  and 
income  ob  Assistaut- Master  at  Mill  Hill  School,  and  for  his 
expenses  generally,  and  giving  him  20  per  cent,  of  the 
profits.  They  also  stipulated  for  the  entire  control  of  him, 
and  the  power  of  dismiseiiug  him  and  appointing  another 
editor  at  pleasure.  But  at  the  request  of  the  Sot^iety  they 
finally  agreed  to  extend  the  arbitrutiou  clause  iu  the  Contract 
to  the  appointment  of  any  new  editor,  retaining  only  tlie 
power  of  dismissal. 

These  terms  woro  finally  embodied  by  tho  Solicitor  of  the 
Delegates  in  the  draft  of  a  Contract  between  the  Delegates 
and  the  Society,  contingent  only  on  the  Delegates  coming  to 
terms  with  Dr.  Murray,  which  draft  was  approved  of  and 
accepted  by  the  Council. 

The  Delegates  then  proceeded  to  their  Contract  with  Dr. 
Murray,  which  was  settled  on  terms  agreed  on  by  him  and 
them. 

The  Delegates,  however,  found  on  further  consideration, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  work  would  bo  so  much  greater  than 
they  had  calculated  on,  that  they  proposed  that  the  Society 
should  receive  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  ;  and  the 
Council,  after  long  discussion,  concluded  to  accept  these  terms. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

F.  J.  FuBNiVALL,  Hon.  Sec. 


P.8. — The  Re«olution  that  will  be  put  from  the  Chair,  by 
order  of  the  Touncil,  at  the  iSpecial  General  Meeting  of  the 
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(incorporated)  Philologiotd  Sooitftjr  at  UniVetvitf  College^ 
Gower  Street,  W.O.,  os  Friday,  February  7;  at  ti  P.1C.,  is : 
"  That  the  Phjldogioal  Socaety,  Having  seen  t^ie  Oontract 
proposed  to  be  entered  into  between  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Prees,  Oxford,  and  the  Philologioal  Society,  acoept 
the  same,  and  order  the  Seal  of  the  Society  to  be  affixed 
tiwroto." 

Ur.  FomiTttll'viU  more  an  amradment,  that  for  the  words 
"aecept  ike  same  *'  be  sabetitated— 

**  Are  of  oplnicm  that  th^  are  fairly  ^titled  to  the  20  pw 
emt.  of  net  profits  originally  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Contract  approvd  by  the  Delegates,  but,  in  order  not  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  Diotionuy,  they  accept  the  Contract  in 
its  present  form/' 
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^emorantium 
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9^rtitles  of  ^Issiortation 


OF 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

(Registered  2nd  January,  1879.)- 
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THE    COMPANIES    ACTS,    1862    amd   1867. 


COMPANY     LIMITED     BY    OUAHAATEE. 


emoran&um  of  :^ssotiation 

OP 

THE  PimOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

TO   BZ  KF.<ilSTRUE1J  WITH  ARTICLES  01  ASSOCTATIOir. 


1. — The   name   of  the  Associstion  is  "The  Philological 
Society." 

2. — TKo  registered  office  of  the  Association  will  bo  situate 
in  Eng;lnnd. 

3. — The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are: 
To  investigate  and  to  promot«  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  structure,  the  affinities,  and  the  history  of 
languages,  and  to  apply  all  the  profits  (if  any)  or 
other  income  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
the  above  object,  without  payment  of  any  dividend 
to  the  members  of  the  Assouiation.   The  doing  all  Hucb 
other  lawful  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 
4. — The  income  and  property  of  the  Associatiun,  whencfr- 
soover  derived,  shall  bo  applied  solely  towards  the  promotion 
of  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  set  forth  in  this  Memo- 
randum of  Association  ;  and  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  transferred  directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  dividend,  or 
bonus,  or  otherwise  howsoever  by   way  of  profit,  to  the 
persons  who  ut  any  time  are  or  have  been  members  of  the 
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ABsociation,  or  to  any  of  thorn,  or  to  any  p«r8on  clsiming 
through  any  of  them. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  ahall  prevent  the  payment, 
in  good  fuith,  of  reimiiiL'ration  lo  any  officers  or  servanta  of 
the  Association,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Association,  or 
other  person,  in  return  for  any  services  actually  rendered,  (o 
the  Association. 

5. — ^The  fourth  paragraph  of  this  Memorandum  is  a  con- 
dition on  which  a  licence  is  grunted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  the  Association  in  pursuiuice  of  section  23  of  the  Com- 
panies Act,  1867.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
evasion  of  ttie  terms  of  the  said  fourth  paragraph,  the  Boord 
of  Trade  may  from  time  to  time,  on  the  application  of  any 
member  of  the  Association,  impose  further  oonditions,  which 
shall  be  duly  observed  by  tho  Association. 

6. — If  the  Adsociatiou  act  in  contravention  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  this  Memorunduin,  or  of  any  such  further 
conditions,  the  liability  of  every  Member  of  Council 
of  the  Association  shall  \te  unlimited,  and  the  liability  of 
every  member  who  has  received  any  bucH  dividend,  bonus,  or 
other  profit  as  aforesaid,  shall  likewise  be  unlimited. 

7. — Every  member  of  tlie  Association  undertakes  to  coa- 
tribnte  to  the  assets  of  the  Association,  in  the  event  of  the 
same  being  vound  up  during  the  time  that  he  is  a  member, 
or  witbin  one  year  afterwards,  for  payment  of  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  Association  contracted  before  the  time 
at  which  he  ceases  to  be  a  member,  and  of  the  cost«,  charges, 
and  expenses  uf  winding  up  the  same,  and  for  the  adjustment 
uf  the  rights  of  the  oontributories  amongst  themselves,  such 
amount  as  may  be  required  not  exceeding  one  poond,  or  in 
cose  of  his  liability  becoming  unlimited,  such  other  auiount  oa 
mar  he  required  in  pursuance  of  the  last  preceding  para- 
graph of  this  Heraorandum. 

6. — If  upon  the  winding  up  or  dissolution  of  tho  Associa- 
tion there  remains,  after  the  satisfaction  of  all  its  debts  a&d 
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liabilities,  any  property  whatsoever,  the  same  shall  not  be 
paid  to  or  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Association, 
but  shall  be  given  or  transferred  to  some  other  institution  or 
institutions,  havinjr  objects  simitar  to  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  to  be  dctcrmiued  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  or  before  the  time  of  dissolution,  or  in  default 
thereof  by  such  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  as  may 
have  or  acquire  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

We,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  subscribed,  are  desirous  of  being  formed  into  an 
Associutian  in  pursuance  of  this  Memorandum  of 
Association. 

Nuntt,  AddrAuuM,  itnil  DoACri|)tinns  al  Sul»crib«n. 

Jambs  Avovtnm  Rbxet  MraaAY,  Mill  Hill,  K.W.,  B.i.,  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

Hsx&T  SwEtT,  140,  Qfaida  Vak,  London,  Master  of  Arts. 

Fe£d£iuck  Jaded  Fctunvxix,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  London, 
>'.W.,  Barrifit^r. 

£dwxbo  Ltaix  Ba.«^!n>aKTn,  32,  ElvsstonPlace,  London,  Barrister. 

CBABUct)  PiKRue  H£.Yai  EiKL",  28,  "Wohum  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
Keeper  uf  Oriental  MSS.,  Briti&h  Muscnoi. 

JoHX  Nkwbt  Hkthekisotoi*,  62,  Harloy  Street,  London.  Teacher 
of  English. 

CaisLxs  Baoot  Catutt,  4,  South  Croscrat,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  Literary. 

Bknev  Xjcol,  52,  Thomhill  Rood,  London,  Gentleman. 
Dated  the  SOth  day  of  December,  1878. 


Witness  to  the  above  signatures : 

Cbaeus  Swkrt,  1 40,  Maida  Vale,  London,  Solicitor. 
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i^rticlrs  of  Zssomtion 

or 

THE  PIHLOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


1. — None  of  the  regulations  contained  in  the  table  marked 
A  in  the  first  Schedule  to  the  CompaDies  Act,  1862,  shall  be 
regulations  of  thie  Company, 

2. — Tho  Society  odopls  and  agree*  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Agrccmeul  of  wliich  a  copy  is  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  these  Articles;  and  upon  the  proper 
entry  being  made  in  the  register  of  members  of  tho  name 
and  address  and  tho  occupation  (if  any)  of  any  persua  who 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  Agreement  is  to  become 
an  Ordinary  or  ao  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  hfl 
shall  become  an  Ordinary  or  an  Honorary  Member  (as  the 
case  may  be)  accordingly,  and  these  Articles  shall  apply  to 
him  wic^li  such  niodilicaiions  (if  any)  as  may  be  nccesaary 
to  carry  the  intention  of  the  said  Agreement  into  effect. 


COXSTITUTIOX. 

Society    shall    consist    of 


a    President,    Vioe- 
in    number,    Ordinaiy 


3.— The 
Presidents  not  exceeding  seven 
Members  unlimited  in  number,  and  Ilononu-y  Members 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  number,  who  shall  be  Foreign 
Scholars  or  British  Scholars  not  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

GOIBHKMENT. 

4. — The  Government  of  the  Society  is  vested  in  tbe 
Council,  and  the  Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  one  or  two  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, and  twenty  Ordinary  Members. 
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The  Members  -  of  the  Couucil  on  the   iweatieth  day  of 
December,  1S7S,  are : 

JtttideMt. 
JAS.  A.  H.  HDBRAY,  ESQ..  LL.D.,  B.A. 

J'it*-Pr*4iientt. 

jay.  ARimmsHop  op  Dublin. 

EDWIN  «Ui:sr.  ESQ.  M.A. 
WllirLEY  S10KK8,  KSQ..  LL.D.,  M.A. 
ALFXA>DKR  J<in.\  EI.LIS,  ES<1.,  B.A.,  P.R.3, 
THE  KEV    RICHAItU  MORRIS,  LL.D.,  M.A. 
EE.NllY  SWEET.  ESQ.,  M.A. 

Trtaturtr. 
BOJAMIN  DAWSON,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  TIib  Hoant.  B&miMteid.  hoaioa^  N.W. 

Hon.  SeerttMryt 

FAEOB&ICK  JAMES  FDRNIVAI.T^  ESQ.,  M.A..  9,  8t.  Gwrge'i  Squn, 
Primrww  Uiii,  N.W. 


Ordinari/  Mtmhrrt  ttf  C»miteit. 

E.  L.  BRANDRKTH.  ESQ. 

PROF.  CIURI.ES  CASSAL,  LL.B. 

C.  K    (AYLEV.  KSQ.,  B.A. 

HOIlERT  NKEOHAM  CUST.  E.SQ. 

SIR  JOHN  FRANCIS  DAVIS.  HAUT. 

FRl-DKRir  TIIUMAS  ELWtiRTnV,  ESQ. 

HENltV  UUCKS  OIHBS.  ESQ.,  M.A. 

E.  R.  nORTUX,  ESQ,  M.A. 

HENRY  JEX.VKIt,  ESQ.,  M.A. 

IICSSELL  MAiaiNEAU.  ESQ.,  M.A. 

THE  REV.  I'ROFESSOU  J.  D.  MATOH,  M.A- 

W.  a.  Mi)RFILL,  ESQ.,  M.A. 

MR  rOARl.ES  A.  MUURAY,  K.aB. 

HRNKY  MCOh.  ESQ. 

I'ROKESSOR  CH  (MILKS  BIEC,  Ph.D. 

TUE  REV.  PKOFESSOR  W.  W.  SKE.\T,  M.A. 

THE  RKV.  W.  TIIOMl'SON,  D.D. 

pmUi:SSl)R  WII.HEI.M  WAONER,  Ph.D. 

IIENSEEIGH  WEDGWOOD.  flftQ  ,  M.A. 

R,  p.  WbYMOUTlI.  ESQ.  DXit.,  M.A. 

Council  may  appoint  additional  Secretaries  for  special 
duties,  and  may  for  specific  objects  connected  with  Philotugy 
procure  the  assistance  of  persons  not  members  of  the  Society. 
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Election  of  thb  Council, 

5. — At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  tbe  President,  "Vice-' 
Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  Ordinary 
Members  of  the  Council,  shall  go  out  of  oflBco,  and  their 
luccessors  shall  be  elected  by  open  vote,  unlesa  a  ballot  be 
required  by  one-third  of  the  members  present,""  and  all  or 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Council  for  tlie  |>ust  year  may  be 
re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  except  four  of  the  Ordinary 
Members  to  be  determined  by  the  Council,  regard  being  had, 
among  other  considerations^  to  the  number  of  times  they 
have  attended  the  Council  meetings. 

6. — If  between  two  Annual   Meetings  a  vacancy  in  tfa( 
Council  occurs,  the  Council  may  appoint  a  member  of  th«j 
Society  to  fill  it. 

Admissigh  of  Ordinary  Membkrs, 

7. — A  candidate  for  admisaion  as  an  ordinary  member  of  tr 
Society  must  be  proposed  according  to  the  form  No.  1  in  the 
Appendix,  under  the  bands  of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
must  certify  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidate,  nnleaa 
the  Council  in  special  cases  dispense  with  this  requirement 

The  proposal  must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  and  read 
at  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  tho  Society ;  and  at  tho  first 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  tho  proposal,  if  tbe  Chairman  de> 
clares  that  the  candidate  haa  obtained  a  majority  of  votes 
of  the  members  then  present,  and  the  candidate  wiihin 
twenty-eight  days  thereafter  (or  within  such  further  time  as 
the  Council  for  special  cause  may  allow)  subscribea  the  form 
No.  2  in  tho  Appendix,  and  obtains  tho  Treasurer's  certificate 
that  he  bos  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  his  first  year's  contri- 
bution, he  shall  thereupon  become  a  member  of  tho  Societr. 
If  one-third  of  the  members  present  at  tho  meeting  ao  re- 
quire, the  voting  shall  be  by  ballot. 
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Elkction  op  Honorary  Memubrs* 

8. — ^Tf  a  persoQ  is  rccomra ended  to  tbo  Council  for  admission 
aa  an  Honorary  Meinl>er  by  three  or  more  membora,  hia 
claim  shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee  for  consideration.  On 
their  report,  the  Council  may,  if  they  see  fit,  recommend  him 
to  the  Society  as  a  proper  person  to  bo  so  admitted,  where- 
upon he  shall  bo  proposed,  and  may  be  elected,  in  the  same 
way  as  au  ordinary  member,  save  that  a  certificate  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  shall  not  be  necessary. 

An  honorary  member  may  not  hold  any  office  in  the 
Society. 

9. — An  honorary  member,  being  a  British  subject,  who 
becomes  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  bo  an  honorary  member,  but  may  become  an  ordi- 
nary member  without  a  fresh  election  by  signing  the  form  and 
obtaining  the  certificate  mentioned  in  Article  7. 

10.— An  honorary  member  may  become  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber without  being  proposed  or  elected,  by  signing  the  form 
and  obtaining  the  certificate  mentioned  itt  Article  7. 

EkFULSION  of   MBMBBBa. 

11. — Shonid  the  Council  «ee  cause  for  the  expulsion  from 
the  Society  of  a  member,  they  may  call  a  Special  General 
Meeting  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  upon  a  vote  taken  while 
not  lean  than  twenty-four  members  are  present,  the  Chairman 
of  the  meeting  shall  declare  that  three-fourths  of  the  votea 
given,  arc  for  the  expulsion  of  the  member,  he  shall  there- 
upon cease  to  be  a  member.  The  voting  shall  he  by  ballot, 
if  one-third  of  the  members  present  desire  it  to  be  bo. 


Contributions  ok  ORDi?fAB\'  Meubers. 

12.<^Each  ordinary  member  shall  on  his  election  pay  one 
guinea  as  aa  entrance  fee,  and  one  guinea  for  his  first  year's 
contribution,  and  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
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guinea  on  each  following  first  day  of  January  for  the 
commencing   with   that   day,  until  ho  has  ocaacd   to  be  a 
member.  ■ 

13. — ^Nd  ordinary  merabor  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
Society's  publications  fur  any  year  until  ho  has  paid  the  cou^ 
tribution  for  that  year,  and  for  every  preceding  year  (if  anj 
duriug  which  ho  was  an  ordinary  member,  and  the  fine 
any)  in  respect  thereof. 

14. — If  an  ordinary  member's  contribution  for  any  yewr 
is  not  paid  before  the  next  January,  he  &hnll  not  be 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year 
except  by  payment  of  a  fine  of  five  shillings  in  addition  to 
the  contribution. 

15. — On  each  Ist  of  May  the  Treasurer  shall  send  to  eH^| 
member  whose  contribution  is  in  arrear,  notice  that  he  will 
not  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Society's  publications  for  the 
current  year,  without  payment  of  the  fine,  unle^  the  OOQ* 
tribution  is  paid  before  the  ensuing  1st  of  January. 

IG. — On  each  Isl  of  January  the  Treasurer  shall  send  to 
each  ordinary  member  whoRe  contribution  for  the  preceding 
year  is  unpaid,  notice  thereof,  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  relating 
to  the  contributions  of  members,  and  if  the  arrear  und  the 
fine  be  not  paid  by  the  Ist  of  May  fullowiiig,  the  dcfault«r 
shall  cease  to  bo  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  his  exclusion 
shall  be  announced  at  tho  next  Annual  Meeting,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  next  issued  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Society  or  the  Auditors'  Report,  but  the  defaulter  may  bo 
re-admitted  by  the  Couucil  without  re-election  on  pavmenl 
of  his  arrears,  with  tho  fine  of  five  shillings  for  each  year  in 
arrear,  and  thereupon  he  shall  receive  such  of  the  Socielv*! 
publications  as  he  would  have  received  if  ho  had  not  been  in 
arreor. 

17.^An  ordinary  member  may,  on  bis  admission  or  bqIh 
se<]uently,  compound  for  his  annual  contributions  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  by  payment  of  ten  guineas,  all  sums 
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then  due,  whether  for  entrance-fee,  arrears,  or  fines,  bciog 

paid  at  the  same  time. 

18. — Ati  ordiiJiLry  member  may  resign  hia  membership  by 

notice  in  writing  to  the  Treasurer,  and  payment  of  all  con- 
tributions and  fines  (if  any)  then  due. 

Meetings  op  the  Council. 

19. — Before  each  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  shall  be  held  at  the  appuiiited  place,  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Council  shall  by  general  rule  or  otherwise  direct ;  but 
any  tliree  members  of  the  Council  may  by  letter  to  the 
Secretary  require  an  extra  Meeting  of  the  Council  to  bo 
called ;  and  if  the  Meeting  is  not  so  called,  any  three  members 
of  tho  Council  may  call  it. 

20. — Notice  of  each  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  sent  by 
the  Secretary  to  every  member  of  the  Council  whose  rusidence 
is  known. 

21. — Three  members  shall  be  suJHcient  to  constitute  a 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

22. — Kvery  qucstiuu  before  a  meeting  of  the  Council  shall 
be  decided  by  open  vote,  unless  a  buUot  is  demanded  by  ono- 
third  of  the  members  present. 

23. — Tho  decision  of  any  question  in  Council  meeting  shall, 
at  the  desire  of  any  two  members  present,  or  of  one  member 
if  only  three  are  present,  be  deferred  to  the  next  meeting, 
but  shall  not  be  again  adjourned  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  so  decide. 

24. — Minutes  of  tho  procccdingsof  every  Council  meeting 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  afterwards  fairly  entered 
in  tho  Minute  Book,  and  the  entry  having  been  read  over 
and  allowed  or  corrected  at  the  next  Council  meeting,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  that  meeting. 

Ordinary  MEKnjjos  of  the  Socictt. 
35.— At  least  fourteen  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society 
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shall  be  held  between  each  month  of  Ootober  and  the  next 
month  of  July,  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Oonncil  shall' 
by  general  rule  or  othenriHe  direct. 

26. — The  business  of  an  Ordinary  Hifceting  shall  commencvl 
at  eight  in  the  evening  precisely,  or  at  such  other  time  as  thsj 
Council  may  appoint;  autl  shall  l>e  (1)  to  read  the  minutes | 
of  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting, -  (2)  to  announce  any  donations | 
that  may  have  been  made  to  the  Society  ;  ('1)  to  propose  and 
vote  for  members ;  and  (4)  to  read  and  discuss  such  com- 
munications relating  to  Philolog-y,  or  other  subjects  concern- 
ing tho  Society  (except  as  mentioned  in  Article  28),  oe  haTS 
been  approved  by  the  Council. 

27. — Every  member  may  introduce  a  visitor  at  an  Ordinaiy 
Heeling,  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting.  ^M 

28. — At  an  Ordinary  irocting,  no  resolution  relating  to  the^ 
rules  or  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  proposed,  except 
as  provided  by  Article  36. 

Annual  General  Mkbtinos.  ^| 

29. — ^The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  ths 
Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Friday  in  May  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  or  on  such  other  day,  and  ot  such  other  time  ss 
the  Council  shall  appoint,  to  receive  the  Auditors'  Kcport,  to  j 
dificuHS  and  determine  questions  relating  to  the  afluira  of  thsH 
Society,  to  elect  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  hear  the 
President's  Address,  or  other  Paper  authorized  by  the  Council. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

30. — The  Council  shall  call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  when  it  8oem8  lo  them  expedient,  or  upon  a 
requisition  signed  by  five  members  of  the  Society  speci- 
fying, in  the  fomi  of  a  resolution,  the  object  for  which  the 
meeting  is  required.  The  meeting  shall  be  culled  by  notice 
specifjnng  tlie  time,  the  resolution  proposed  to  be  submitted 
to  the  meeting,  and  the  names  of  the  requisitionista  (if  any), 
which  notice  shall  be  sent  to  all  members  residing  in  tho 
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Uoited  Kingdom,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  meeting ; 
and  the  meeting  ehuU  not  discusa  any  subject  not  specified 
in  the^notice. 

31. — At  a  Qeneral  Meeting  each  member  present  shall 
have  one  vote. 

Chairman  of  a  MEErmo. 

32. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Council,  the 
Chair  shall  be  taken  by  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or,  if  they  also  are  nbsent,  by  one 
of  the  J[ember8  of  the  Council,  or,  if  no  Member  of  the 
Council  bo  present,  by  a  Member  of  the  Society  chosen  by 
the  Meeting. 

33. — The  Chairman  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  or  of  the 
Society  shall  decide  all  questious  of  order,  and  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes  (whether  by  ballot  or  otherwise),  shall  have 
a  casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  original  vote. 

Tkeasurrie. 

34. — The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys 
paid  or  owing  to  or  by  the  Society,  and  shall  receive  or  direct 
payment  to  the  Society's  bankers  of  all  moneys  payable  to 
the  Society,  and  shall  give  to  everj*  person  who  has  paid  his 
entrance-fee  and  first  year's  contribution,  in  addition  to  a 
receipt  for  the  payment,  a  certificate  of  it,  and  shall  pay  into 
the  Society's  account  at  their  Bankers  all  moneys  received 
by  him  for  the  Society. 

35. — No  [)ayment  on  account  of  iho  Society  to  the  amount 
of  £6  or  upwards  shall  be  made  except  upon  order  of  the 
Council  entered  in  tho  Council  Meeting  Minute  Book,  signed 
by  tho  Chuinuun  and  registered  by  the  Secretary. 

30. — The  Treasurer's  accounts  «hall  be  audited  by  two  or 
more  Auditors,  chosen  by  tho  Society  at  one  of  tho  throe 
Ordinary  Meetings  next  beforo  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
who  shall  prepare  and  lay  before  the  Annual  Qeneral  Meeting 
a  statement,  under  proper  heads,  of  the  receiptfi  and  expendi- 
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tuie  duniig  the  year  eudiiig  on  the  Slst  of  December, 
and  a  bnlancc-sheot  containing  a  snmninry  of  the  property 
aad  liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  that  year,  aad  also 
a  liat  of  any  members  in  arrcar  for  suuia  duo  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  year,  with  the  amounts  of  the  arrears. 

37. — The  Treasurer  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Coan- 
oil,  appoint  a  proper  person  to  collect  the  annual  contributions 
of  the  memlwrs ;  and  such  Collector  shall,  if  required  by  the 
Council,  give  Batisfuctory  security.  The  Treasurer  shall  k«p 
a  RegisU'r  of  the  Mtimbera  of  the  Society  us  required  by  the 
Companies  Act,  186^,  sccUoa  25,  and  a  Register  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council  as  required  by  the  forty-fifth  soctioQ 
of  that  Act. 

SECRl?rARlBS. 

38. — If  there  are  several  Sccretariea,  they  shall  arrange 
which  of  tliem  sliall  for  the  time  being  perform  the  duties  of 
Secretary,  and  the  acting  Secretary  is  herein  referred  to  as 
"the  Secretary," 

39. — Tho  Secretary  shall  atto-nd  meetings  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Council,  take  minutes  of  their  proccodingtf,  and 
OBuae  the  same  to  be  properly  entered  in  the  minute-buuks. 

40.— At  an  Ordinary  Meeting  the  Secretary  shall  read  the 
minutes  of  tho  preceding  meeting  of  the  Sooiety,  give  notice 
of  any  candidate  propoaod  for  admission  or  to  be  voted  for, 
and  read  such  of  the  letters  and  paptirti  seut  or  presented 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  shall  direct  to  be  read,  but  any 
paper  may,  with  permission  of  the  Council,  be  read  by  the 
author. 

•11. — Subject  to  tho  control  of  tho  Council,  the  Secretaxy 
shall  have  the  superiutenduuce  of  all  persons  employed  by  the 
Society  except  the  Collector,  and  shall  conduct  the  Society's 
correepondenco. 

43.— The  Secretary  shall  have  charge,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council,  of  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  Papers 
and  Transactions  of  the  Societr. 
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A1.TBIUTION   OF  THE   KULES. 

43. — The  Rules  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  by  a  special 
resolution  q&  detiaed  in  the  Companies  Act^  1802,  section  61. 

Property  of  the  Society. 

44. — ^Tlie  Council  may  appoint  members  of  the  Society  to 
act  as  TrusC^fii  of  Btich  property  of  the  Society  as  cuuuot  be 
conveniently  vested  in  tho  Society  itself,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  remove  or  discharge  any  Trustee,  and  supply  any 
vacancy  in  the  office,  and  decide  on.  tho  mode  of  investing 
or  dealing  with  the  moneys  and  investments  of  the  Society. 

4.3. — All  the  profits  (if  any)  and  other  income  of  tho 
Society  shall  be  applied  in  promoting  its  objects,  and  no  divi- 
dend, gift,  division,  or  bonus  in  money,  or  other  equivalent 
(except  the  p»pers  or  publicalious  uf  the  Society),  shall  be 
paid  or  made  by  tho  Society  unto  or  among  any  of  tho 
members. 

Notices. 

46. — A  notice  required  to  bo  served  on  any  Member  or 
Officer  of  iht)  Society  lor  any  purpose,  may  be  served  either 
personally,  or  by  being  left  or  sent  through  the  post  in  a 
loiter  addressed  to  the  Member  at  his  registered  address,  or 
to  the  Officer,  at  the  Society's  registered  office. 


>'ainei,  AdtlraMB,  and  DeMriptioiu  of  Subscribeta. 

Jaues  AcoxTsrus  Hesav  MruRAr,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

H£.-(b;  Sweet,  HO,  Moida  Valo,  lA)uilon,  Master  o£  Arts. 

Fun>inticK  Jamrs  Furkitau.,  3,   6t.  George's  Si^uare,  Loudoo, 
N.W.,  Barriatcr. 

Edward  Ljall  BRARniiiTTE,  82,  Elvaston  Phice.  London,  Barrister. 
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COPT   OF   THE   AGUEEifEXT   RKFERRED   TO    IX    Tire 
ABTICLE8. 

^j^^n  ^grermenf  mado  on  the  Fifth  day  of  Dcoember. 
1878,  between  Jiimea  Aupnstus  Henry  Murray,  of  Mill  Hill,  in 
tho  Counly  of  Midiilcses,  Esq.,  LL.D.  (l*ro»i(ient  of  the  nniii- 
cor[K>ratcil  Association  collud  "  The  Philological  Society  "  meeting 
at  Univorsity  College,  London),  (wliich  Switty  ia  hereinaft«r 
referred  to  as  "  the  Asaociation  "),  and  t'rederiok  Jamoa  Furnirall, 
Esfi-,  Sec-retury  of  the  Association,  of  No.  3,  8t.  George's  Square, 
Primrose  Hill,  in  the  Coouty  of  Middlesex,  tlmt  :— 

1.  Upon  Ibo  adoption  and  ronHnnation  of  this  Agreement  liy 
roBolutioD  of  a  Siwciul  General  Mteliug  of  tlio  Association,  tho 
■aid  Frederrick  James  Fnmivull  shall  forthwith  procure  the  Memo- 
randum and  Articlea  of  Association  of  an  intended  Company  to 
bo  culled  "Tho  Philologicul  Society"  uiid  hereinafter  referT(.-d  to 
as  "the  Society,*'  tho  draft  of  which  Memorandum  and  Articles 
ha«  boon  signetl  in  token  of  approval  hy  tho  partii^s  hen-to,  to  be 
registered  with  limited  liability  nndcr  the  ComjHiDies  A(;li>,  1862 
and  16C7,  pro%-)ded  the  licence  of  the  Bonrd  of  Tmde  for  the 
registration  of  the  Society  with  limited  Huhilily  without  th« 
addition  of  the  word  "  limited  "  to  its  nomo  cuu  be  obtained. 

3.  'Every  person  who  is  an  ordinary  member  of  the  AKOciation 
•t  the  date  of  the  registmtion  of  the  Society,  and  who  M-ithin 
one  year  thereaflor  subscribes  tho  form  No.  2  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  said  Articles  of  Asmciatiou,  or  unr  af^reement  to  tho  same 
efFcet,  shidl  thereai>on  become  un  ordinnr}'  member  of  tlie  Society 
as  from  tho  luiid  registration  ;  and  cvrry  person  who  is  im 
Hunoniry  M«mher  of  tho  Association  at  the  said  date  shall  there- 
upon become  on  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  as  from  tb« 
said  rogistration ;  and  tho  President  and  ever)-  other  officer  of 
ths  Aaaociation  at  tlie  time  of  the  said  registrattcm  shall  beroma 
an  officer  of  the  Society  with  the  like  title,  powers,  and  duties 
in  the  Society  as  ho  preTioiuly  bad  in  tho  Aasoeiation  ;  awl 
all  Uifl  moneys,  inrestawDts,  manDsmpta,  booki,  and  oth«r  pro- 
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perty  of  the  Auocijition  iihcill  become  tho  aheolnte  property  of  the 

Sociuty  for  thc!  puq)use!i  tlieroof,  imd  i^liall  be  trmurBrred  accord- 

inj-Iy  to  the  Horioty  or  to  tho  Tnist«.>es  thereof^  os  the  Council  of 

the  Soi-ietj  flhall  direct. 

^B     3.  On  Bod  froia  tho  rcgistratioD  of  tho  Sovioty,  tho  proceedings 

of  tho  Association  shall  bci  takon  up  and  continued  by  the  Society 

iiisttud  of  by  thc  Asaoclatian,  und  Uiu  annual  contributions  which 

would  otherwise  have  been   payablo  to   tho   Aswciatiyn  by  thc 

ordinary  members  thereof,  shall  thenceforth  bo  paid  by  the  said 

ordiniuy  mumbers  to  the  Society  uccordins  to  tho  terms  of  Iho 

[       said  Articles  of  Association,  and  all  contributions  and  tines  th«n 

^Kctring  by  any  of  thc  members  of  thc  Association  shall  become  due 

^^  and  be  paid  to  tho  Surioty  as  part*  of  its  fund? ;  but  no  member  of 

^^  the  Association  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  Socioty  shall  bo 

^H«ntitled  to  recoivo  u  copy  of  any  of  tho  Transactions  and  Fubticu- 

'       tioni*  either  of  the  Association  or  of  thc  Society  until  he  has  so  paid 

ftl)  contributions  and  tinos  (if  any)  so  oinng  by  him  to  tho  Aaaocia- 

tion,  or  for  the  time  bcins  owinfj  by  him  to  the  Society. 

^K     4.  All  thc  debts,  ongugements,  and  liabilities  of  tho  Assoointion 

^"  Bholl  be  audertflVen,  paid,  and  disclmrged  by  the  Society ;  and  tho 

printing  and  publication,  or  distribuliou  a(  Uih  Tmusactlona  of  ilio 

Association,  and  of  Papi'rA  rommnnictitod  to  the  Association,  shall 

be  carried  on  and  completed  by  Ihu  Society  under  the  dircctioo  of 

tho  Council  thereof. 

The  expenses  of  and  incident  to  tho  preparation,  esecution,  and 
Oarrying  into  effect  of  thitt  Agrvument,  shall  be  paid  out  of  thc 
funds  of  tbo  As.sociatirin. 

As  vitneea  the  hands  of  the  said  parties 


JAMES  A.  H.  inTRRAX 


FREDK.  J.  FtrOIVAIX. 


TEE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


[Regiitered  2nd  January,  1879.) 
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^l)iS  3J^^^CntUrC,  mad©  tho  First  day(«wh.w7(i; 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
aoventy-iiine,  ']5CttUCCn  The  Piiiloj.ogical  p«tta*. 
Society  (incorponited  under  the  Companies 
Acts,  18C2  and  1807),  hereinafter  called  "Tho 
Society"  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Dei.egatrs 
of  the  CfiuUtEXDox  Press  in  the  UNiVERsrnf  or 
Oxford,  on  behalf  of  themaelvca  ond  their 
Successors  in  that  (Office,  hereinafter  called  "The 
Delegates/'  of  tho  other  part : — 

Q£luCtt&5  oertain  porsonn  who  aro  now  incorporated  in  RMiulMto 
or  ut)iern'i»(!  reprp^entc>cl  by  the  Soriety  hare  caused  to  beooUccMdrcir 
propurpd  ami  collected  and  pitrtiflUy  amingwl  by-  Sub-Editors        **''• 
u  quiiutily  of  paper",  vrritin^,  and  materials  for  the  purpoM 
of   niitking   n  Dictionary  of  the  English  Liinj^age,  wliich 
papers,  writings,  and  materiiLls,  and  all  rights  in    nsspuct 
thereof,  ore  now  rusted  in  the  Society,  and  the  said  persons 
ud  tho  Society  Imvt!  entered  into  ucjiociutioas  with  th«  Dole- 
gates  of  tlio  Clarundun  Prens  with  a  view  to  tlit  coinplflioa 
and  publication  of  such  a  Bictiouary  by  the  Delegates,    fl.ntl  itedtai  u  u 
hiFlircas,  in  order  to  complete  the  said  Dictiomiry,  it  will  Ijjll^gtf. 
be  nccessoiT  that  a  cuDsiderable  udditionol  tiuantity  of  papers, 
writings,  anil    materiule  should  be  prepared,  and  that  tho 
whblc  should  be  set  in   onlcr  and  cditetl  by  a  skilled  and 
competent  editor.      SInli   hiJirtias  it   bus   been  iiKrut'd  be-  AfrcmMii  for 
tween  the  Delegates  und  the  Society  that  upou  huviug  such  buuoauiM. 
an  A&sigument  of  the  said  papers,  writings,  and  materials 
80  already  collected  und  prepared,  and  of  all  Copyrighta 
therein,  made  by  iho  Society  tv the  Delegates  as  is  horeinuftcr 
contained,  tho  Dclegutes  will   undertake  to  complete  and 
publish  one  such  Dictionary  as  aforesaid,  hereinafter  some- 
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times  referred  to  as  the  priuc-iytul  Dictionary,  in  the  lUfmocr 
and  upon  the  ttimis  Iiereluuftcr  oxpivsstMl  and  contained. 
And  it  has  been  further  agreed  that  such  armngcmcnts  shall 
he  miule  between  the  Delegates  and  the  Society  with  a  tis 
to  the  completion  and  publication  of  other  IHctionarica] 
are  hereinaftor  referred  to. 


^^Jl'X^^t^    jeoto  tjjis  InUcnture  ttiitncssetb,  that  in 

uui  copytitbu.  suanco  of  tuo  raid  Ag1-^em(^nt,  and  id  conoid enit] on  or  lh« 
mtttters  uforcsaid.  and  in  particular  of  the  said  uudtdlakinf 
ou  the  part  of  tho  Delegates,  the  Society  do  hereby  asoga 
unto  the  Dclegatea,  their  executors,  ndmluiBtnitat*,  sad 
assigns,  all  those  the  said  papers,  writings,  aud  tnatoriilt 
already  caused  to  he  prepared  and  collcc^'tc-d  ns  nfore^aid,  and 
oil  Copyrights  (if  any)  now  tmbsisting  therein  ;  And  all  and 
singular  the  beuoiits,  privileges,  and  adrnntagcB  of,  arista; 
out  of,  or  to  bo  derived  from,  ihc  said  papers,  writingiaoi 
niaterinU  and  Copyrights ;  An<l  all  and  nngnlar  other  (if  Bi^| 
tho  Copyrights  in  England  or  elsewhere,  to  br  herooftcr  o9^ 
tained  or  acquired,  on  account  of  the  said  papers,  'writinp, 
and  materials;  And  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  clnira,  and 
demuud  of  the  Socttrty  to,  or  out  ut',  or  upon,  the  aoot 
aeveral  prcmiscD;  ^o  \iaiit,  I30IT),  ebceite,  ash  taee  the  eaid 
premises  unto  the  Delegates  abdolutely,  to  the  intent  that 
the  same  premises  shall  bcluiig  to  the  Delegates,  their  exccii- 
CoTflnntrnriitic  tons  admiuiiftniiors,  and  assigns  for  over.  3nll  the  Sodctjr 
tManaet.  do  hereby  Cavenunt  with  the  Delegates  and  their  assies,  thai 
notwitli&tatidiug  iiiiy  net  or  default  of  the  Society,  or  ot  aaj 
of  the  3iiicl  pi-r^eiis  incorfionitM  in  or  reprosentecl  by  the 
Society  as  afarcsaid,  they  (th3  Sofiiety)  now  have  good  ri^ 
to  assign  tho  said  pnpers  and  writings.  matcriAls,  Copyright!, 
and  prcmiseft  to  the  Delegates  in  mnnner  aforeaaid,  and  thit 
the  siuuc  shall  heucctbrth  be  used,  enjoyed,  and  oxercisi'd-by 
them,  their  executors,  adminiBtrators,  and  aarigns,  vrithuit 
any  lawful  interruption,  claim  or  demand  by  or  from  tbs 
Society,  or  by  or  from  tho  persons  now  inc«rporati.'d  in  of 
represented  by  the  Society  as  aforesnid,  or  any  nf  them,  oraflj 
person  or  persons  employed  by  them  ur  any  of  them,  or  fay 
or  from  any  person  or  persona  lawfully  or  eijuitably  clnitnisi; 
nnder  them  or  any  of  them  ;  Ahd  aim  that  the  Society  aad 
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all  other  poraonn  lawfully  clniminp  any  right  or  interest  to 
or  in  the  Hiid  papert^,  \rritiiig9,  nuiteriala,  Copyrights  and 
premises,  shall  and  will  at  nil  times  hereafter,  at  the  request 
und  coat  of  the  Delej^ateii,  their  executors,  administrators  or 
iiitsif^s,  (Id,  execute?,  and  perfect,  or  cau^^  to  be  done,  executed 
uud  pfi'fected.  all  such  acU,  aHMurauccii.  muttuni,  uiid  tbiugs 
fur  lurtlitT  and  luort;  pirfti-tly  ussuring  the  said  papers, 
writinpi,  materialB,  Copyrights,  and  prcmisoa  htTt'inbpl'oro 
expressed  to  h«  hereby  assigned  to  and  for  the  henetit  o£  the 
Delegates,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  asalgus,  as 
shall  or  nuty  be  reasonably  required. 


9ntJ  ^is  JnTicntiire  also  tottncssctb,  that  in 

further  pursuance  of  the  said  Agrwment,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  matters  aforesaid,  Ir  is  ukbkkt  kutcallt  covekakted 
and  agreed  by  and  between  tho  parties  hereto  in  manner  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say: — 

1-  ^ift  Delegates  shall,  without  unronsonahlc  delay,  cause 
to  be  completed,  edited,  trnd  prepared  for  pnbliralion,  a  «-ork 
or  book  to  be  entitled  "  A  Uietionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  I'rineipal  OiL'tionary, 
to  contain  sulIi  un  amount  of  mutter  as,  if  printed  uniformly 
80  near  as  may  bu  with  the  Specimen  pago  inarkctl  A  and 
attached  to  this  Ajm-emcnt,  would  occupy  not  less  than  6,000 
nor  more  than  7,000  pages,  imd  to  print  the  whole  work 
with  reasonable  despatch,  aud  to  publish  it  as  soon  as  it  shall 
bo  printed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Deleput**.  either  in  parts 
of  such  niagniliidu  as  they  may  think  fit^  or  on  completion  as 
an  entire  work,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  offered  for 
aalo  in  snch  manner  as  tln-y  may  think  6t ;  And  tho  said 
Dictioniry  shall  he  edited  and  prepare*!  on  tho  same  principles 
and  tho  same  linos  of  historictd.  and  linguistic  evidence  as  to 
the  fomu  and  moanings  of  it«  w*orfljt,  as  are  ethown  in  the 
sud  SpGcimpn  pago  marked  A,  and  fthull  contain  on  its  title- 
page  "Founded  mainly  on  the  materials  collected  by  the 
Philological  Society." 

2.  Cfjt  Delegates  may  (if  and  whenever  they  think  fit) 
prepare  and  publish  any  Dictionaries  compiled  or  shridged 
from  the  principal  Dictionary,  aud  in  such  form  as  they  may 
iliink  fit,  and  may  deal  with  the  some  in  oil  respects  at  their 
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discretion,.    Thoy  may  also  at  any  time,  and  from  tinB  to 
time,  prepare  acd  publi&h  a  Supplement  or  Supplomenti  ta 
the  principal  Dictionary,  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  sanw 
manner  and  form  as  the  said  Prinripal  Dictionary,  prorided 
that  such  Supplement  or  Supplements  shall  not  occupy  nun 
than  2,000  pages  in  all,  except  with  the  consent  in  wntiBf 
of  the  Society, 
■nd  pri««     ^-  STfjC  T^SV^t  Mze  and  form  of  the  said  principal  or  oUur 
uJil^'^  dil-  Dictionories  and  any  Supplement  or  Supplements  thoreof,  aad 
""*  tho  Stereotyping  and  cleotrotj-ping  the  Bumo,  as  tho  casomay 
be,  and  the  price  at  which  the  eamo  shall  bo  sold  in  the 
XTnitod  Kingdom  and  elsewhere,  and  the  number  of  Copies  to 
bo  included  in  aa  Edition  or  Tssu^,  ahull  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Delegates ;  and  the  DuIegwU-s  shftll  have  power  from  time 
to  time  to  roduce  tlie  price  of  tho  copies  remainiug  on  hand  «( 
every  Edition  or  Issue,  or  any  port  of  any  Editioo  or  Issue,  and 
to  Fpoil  and  eell  as  wiMc  paper  any  Copies  on  hand,  if  $B& 
whenever  they  shall  think  fit  «o  to  do. 
Th»  Editor;  Hia      4.  Dr.  James  Augustus  Henry  Murray,  the  Present  Presidf 
dUiuufp.  of  tho  Society,  is  henjliy  appointed  and  shall  be  employeil  by' 

the  Delegates  as  first  liditor  of  ihe  Principal  Dictionary  in, 
England,  and  shall  continue  to  hold  tho  office  of  such  Edit 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  fulfil  the  duties  thervuf  to 
satisfaction  of  the  Delegates.  Prun'detl  that  if  the  ««id  Ji 
Augustus  Henry  Murray,  or  any  Editor  to  be  appointed  u 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  at  any  time  not  proceed  with  tha 
work  so  fast  as  the  Delegates  shall  think  rf:aBonuble,  or  shall 
fail  iu  uny  other  rcHjitict  to  do  the  work  in  a  manner  satifr 
factory  to  tbcm,  it  bbull  be  competent  to  them  to  dijcbai;ge 
him,  without  asitiguLug  cause,  after  six  calendar  roonthi* 
notice  iu  writing  given  to  him  under  the  hand  of  the  Vit 
Chancellor  of  the  Uuivursity  for  tho  time  being;  and  thei 
upon  tho  Delegates  idull  appoint  another  Editor  tn  his  placo, 
who  shall  ha  subject  tu  discharge  in  like  manner,  and  so  from 
time  to  time.  Prodded  aho  that  tho  Delegates,  before 
appointing  any  Editor,  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  the 
names,  description  and  address  of  the  person  they  propone 
appoint,  to  the  Society,  and  tho  Society  sliull  bo  entitled 
object  to  such  person  being  so  appointed,  and  to  name 
other  whom  they  think  more  fit  to  be  apjHiiutod,  and  in 
caw  they  shall  stiite  their  grounds  of  objection  or  preferem 
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io  writing,  and  the  Delogatcfi  shall  conndcr  such  grounds,  and 
decide  thereon  ;  but  in  case,  notwithstAnding  such  objection, 
they  shall  adhere  to  their  purpose  of  appointing  the  person 
ao  objected  to  by  the  Soeicty,  the  quostion  whether  such 
peraon  is  a  tit  and  proper  peroon  to  ba  appointed  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitratifm  in  monner  hereinafter  provided ;  and 
if  it  shall  ho  determined  upon  eucti  arbitration  that  he  is  a  fit 
and  proper  person,  the  Dolegatos  shall  appoint  him  accord- 
ingly, but  if  not,  they  shali  proceed  to  appoint  another 
person,  with  the  like  notice  and  in  all  respects  subject  to 
the  sumo  conditions  as  if  no  previous  appoiutment  had  been 
proposed. 

5.  CflC  Deleffates  shall  remunerate  at  their  discretion,  and  it"nitn«niioB  «r 
nay  from  bme  to  time,  in  lien  of  or  in  addition  to  any  such  unb,  and  con- 
remuneration,  enter  into  such  contracts  and  upon  such  terms  dbemion  or  tto 
B»  they  may  think  fit  with  tho  Editor  and  all  editorial  and  **' 
other  aasistiLnts  or  other  persons  to  be  employed  or  concerned 

in  and  about  the  enterprise  of  completing,  editing,  and  pre< 
paring  for  publication  tho  said  principal  or  other  Dictionariee 
and  all  supplements  thereof. 

6.  %\\  tho  expencen  of  and  incidental  to  the  said  enterprise,  Eipmow  aoi 
including  the  costs  of  and  incident  to  these  presents  and  of 

and  incident  to  an  Indenture  intended  to  bear  even  date  here* 
with,  and  abont  to  he  made  after  tho  execution  of  these  Pre- 
sents hetweon  the  Delegates  of  the  one  part  and  the  said  James 
Augustus  Henry  Murray  of  the  other  part,  and  tho  remune- 
ration of  the  Kditor  and  others,  and  the  cxpencos  of  printing. 
publishing;,  hofirding,  binding  and  advertizing  the  said  prin- 
cipal or  other  Dictionaries  and  all  Supplements,  and  all  losses 
to  be  incurred  in  and  about  the  said  enterprise,  shall  be  paid 
and  home  out  of  Oie  profits  of  the  enterprise,  or  in  case  the 
same  shall  be  deficiout,  t>huU  he  i^nid  by  the  Delegates,  and 
charged  to  tho  debit  of  tlic  enterprise  iu  tho  next  ensuing 
Annual  account ;  and  from  the  date  of  such  Account  all  sums 
•o  charged  shall  bear  Interest  as  agninst  the  Enterprise  at  the 
rate  of  Four  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  computed  in 
the  manner  usual  in  mercantile  accounts,  until  the  same 
ahall  bo  recouped  out  of  subsequent  profits. 

7.  911  the  Income  and  profits  of  and  incidental  to  the  said  in««>«">* 
cDterpnse  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  received  and  taken  by 

the  Delegates,  who  shall  hare  full  power  by  themselves,  their 


t»  p«« 


•»   ta 
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IhtpMtnteaifaQ  I  ■  ■' ■  1 1 1  a—,  — i  afl  i  m  ■fti  mJ  «- 
ftOfBtmaMtKtmf  th*  cBUfpcin,  ad  aD  Baoki  ifcun  be  fci|A 
■tew  CWndM  Pna  «r  ilwfcifw  —  A* 
Am  tiac  to  ttaa  find.  Mi  ifcdl  W  i^B  ■!  aD 
t&BM  to  t^  tnnwciiaa  of  As  Bocie^  or  tktir  A^aab  i^ 
pMatod  fwr  Uw  pnpMt. 

•  9.  #■  tba  tlnrtHa  dij*  of  Jnw.  or  ••  wama  afterwwd*  m 
camvnuBllT^  aiBj  be  in  uy  year,  the  Pi  liartw  ihall  canie  « 
AcQovat  to  be  takes  «C  tbctr  exptnen  md  lewipto  in  nafeel 
ol  tbe  ■atorprin  daziaff  Ae  jear  cafiag  aa  thai  &j^  ad 
eUoe  ProtflendLoM  Aonmnt  of  thecntopruetobeBa^oMl 
bcgumiiii;  ixxm  tbe  foot  of  tbe  pnrviooi  anomil  Aeooant  ap  fa 
the  leaie  date,  aad  ehaU  eead  a  Copy  of  fneh  Aeooota,  «r  oC 
nflcieiit  Abitacto  thereof,  to  the  Society,  and  keep  a  Uka 
Copy  tbeatMlTM;  sod  after  the  mid  ArcDoati  or  Abatncis 
•hall  have  been  examined  am]  approved  by  or  oa  behalf  of 
the  l^iety.  they  shall  be  ugned  by  or  on  behalf  of  both 
Partice  to  thnc  Preeenta,  aod  after  njch  ncning  each  party 
■hall  ^be  coDcladed  by  the  aaid  Accounts  or  Abttmcta,  iiiiIib 
Mtne  manifoet  error  to  the  amount  uf  Ten  Pound.*  or  apvsids 
■hall  Appear  tberoin  andihoU  U-nrjlifit-dby  eilfa<?r  Purtrtothe 
otlirr  within  thrtxi  ('ulcniliir  months  after  the  signing  thereof, 
and  tlit^n  tlm  liaid  Accuunta  nhall  be  opened  bo  for  only  ■•  to 
rectify  Buch  error. 

10.  3ftn  the  muklng  up  of  any  imch  annual  account  as 
ofuniuild,  the  profits  of  the  Enterprise  ^if  any)  during  the  then  ^ 
precedinK  your,  after  providing  for  the  current  expences| 
tht-rcof.  chidl  be  applied  in  the  first  plac^j  in  or  towards  re- 
pu)-uicut  to  the  Ptdegatcs  of  the  oipence*  and  losses  (if  any) 
pre^'iously  incurred  by  them  in  and  about  the  enterprise  and 
not  already  recouped,  and  of  all  Interest  (if  any)  due  to  the 
Selogattfi  on  UL-counl  of  the  cnterprxae ;  and  subject  thcroH 
tlio  net  profits  (if  any)  shall  bo  divided  bctvoen  tiie  Society 
aad  the  Delegates  in  the  proportions  hereinafter  prescribed. 
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1 1  ■  Sfitittn  equal  hondrodth  parts  of  the  said  net  profits 
shall  bt'long  to  nnd  be  paid  to  the  Society,  and  the  romain- 
ing  eighty-five  equal  Kumlrodth  parts  bIioII  bflong  to  and  be 
retained  by  tho  Doli-gaU^n ;  but  the  Society  bIuiU  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Partner  in  the  entaiprisa,  or  pereonally  liable 
in  respect  of  uny  pxponftos  or  lossea  of  the  same. 

la.  in  ascertaining  the  net  profits  in  any  year,  Uiere  shall 
he  inserted  on  tlie  credit  side  of  the  Account  the  proceeds  of 
the  actual  number  of  Copies  of  the  principal  and  other 
Dictionaries  and  nny  Supplements  sold  in  Knglond  or  eluo- 
wht-re  fit  the  price  known  in  the  trade  as  the  Sale  price 
thereof,  computing  25  as  24  acconling  to  the  custom  of  tho 
Trade,  or  at  uny  lower  priot)  iit  which  any  Copias  shall  be 
actually  sold;  and  on  the  debit  side  ttiero  shall  ho  inserted 
all  outgoingia  (including  tlio  cost  of  litis  Agreement,  iind 
incident  to  these  Freeenta,  and  of  and  incident  to  the 
snid  Indenture  intended  to  bi-ar  oven  date  herewith)  and 
puymenti)  made  to  Editors,  Editorial  Assistiiuts  or  othors, 
whether  under  control  or  oUtcrvisc,  the  expense  of  printing, 
stereotyping,  elect  rot  j'ping  nnd  getting  up  generally,  luid  of 
paper,  boarding,  binding,  publishing,  advertizing,  Insurance, 
uiid  all  other  items  of  expenditure  connectoil  with  tho  enter- 
prise; also  all  allowances,  deductions,  charges  and  comtuissions, 
whether  usiml  or  unusual,  which  shidi  have  been  actually 
allowed  by  the  Delegates  to  any  person  or  persons  tlirough 
whom  they  shuB  have  sold  Copies ;  also  all  tnule  allowauces, 
ih>dijctions,  and  commissions  usually  allowed  to  or  made  by 
Publi-shcrH  whon  publishing  u  work  for  an  Author  uu  Iuj*  own 
account,  it  being  intcudud  that  the  Delegates,  in  taking  the 
Huid  Account,  shall  be  entitlud  as  Publishers  to  take  and  make 
for  their  own  biiuelit  all  allowances,  charges  and  deductions 
UHUidly  allowed  tu  or  made  by  Publishers  us  ufunsuid  (but 
eo  that  uU  such  alluwuuccs,  charges  and  deductions  in  respect 
of  nny  Editions  published  in  England  shnll  not  exceed  seven. 
and  a  halt  per  cent,  on  the  actual  Sale  price),  together  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  Pour  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  com- 
puted aa  aforesuiil,  upon  the  said  items  of  expenditure,  or 
the  yearly  balance  thereof  (if  any)  against  the  onterprise. 

in.  Cf)c  DelegateA  shall  be  entitled  at  their  discretion  to 
present  any  number  of  copies,  not  exceeding  in  all  100  of  the 
first  and  every  or  any  Subsequent  Edition  or  Issue  of  tho 
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principal  or  utlicr  BictloDarieo  und  uoy  Supplomcnl  or  Supple- ' 
mcnts  tlit^rc'of,  to  Editon  of  Reviews  or  Fcriudicala  and  oUttf 
persons  Uki  I}'  by  tnt^ans  of  tbt-ir  writings  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
mote the  side  of  tho  work,  and  to  reserve  Sixteen  Copict  at 
the  said  firt>t  or  any  subsequent  altered  or  amended  ciliiion  orj 
iaaue  for  themselves,  their  Secrctury,  the  Chancellor  of  tWI 
University,  ami  the  Proctors;  and  the  Umrersity  shidl  giraj 
the   Society  thirty  like  Copies  for   distribution  unong 
Council   of  the  Society  or  helpers  of   the  DictioDory;  aftdi 
Copies  BO  presented,  given  und  rescrvod,  ehall  not  be  takaa 
into  Account  as  Copieit  sold. 

M.  ^9  soon  as  cenToniently  may  bo  after  tht  expintiaa 
of  twelve  years  from  the  time  of  completion  of  the  Pal 
tion  of  the  principal  Dirtiotmry  under  the  provisionn  of 
Presents,  or  sooner  if  they  think  fit,  the  I>elegRt42ii  shall 
into    cnnstdemfinn   and   decide   whether  or  not  they   wtU 
nndert-ake  the  preparntinn,  printing  and  publication,  on  tha 
like  terrnn  to  those  herein  prescribed  for  the  said  Principal 
Dictionary,  so  far  03  the  tuime  ore  applicable,  of   a  hu:gcr 
Dic'tioimry,  to  conalet  of  not  fewer  than  ten  volumes,  eadi 
containing  not  leas  than  l^tiUO  pages  of  the  size  of  the  oud 
Bpec-imoii  ]M)ge  marked  A,  and  of  their  deci^on  fdiall  forth- 
with give  notiro  in  writing  to  the  Soeiety;  and  in  cam  thft 
Dcicgates  tdiall  decide  to  undertake  such  furtlicr  cntorpriae, 
they  Bholl  proceed  with  the  sume  without  delay;  but  in  cu» 
they  shall  decide  not  to  undertake  the  same,  and  the  Society 
shall  reeolra  to  undertake  it,  the  Delegutrs  shall  hand  over  to 
the  Society  all  papcn*,  writings,  and  materials  collected  for  th< 
purpose  of  prcpuriug  and  publixhiuj^  the  principal  Dictic 
and  for  the  tinie   being  romoinrng  in   the  Custody  of  the 
Delcgaton,  and  otherwise  afford  tlie  Society  and  such  editurS| 
Assistants  and  Agents  as  a/eresaid  alt  rensonable  facilities  toj 
enable  them  to  carry  out  such  further  enterprise  *a  aforesaid] 
for  the  Account  and  at  the  solo  expense  and  risk  of  the  ^*ocirty. ' 
1 5.  iFot  iho  space  of  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  the  compl»- 
yvar.  »ri^'  eon"  tiuu  of  the  principal  Dictionary,  the  Delegates  shall  pronde  for  h 
prtHcip*]  **  Hit-  the  cufltody  of  all  papers,  writings  and  materials  collected,  or  tof 
oauj.  ^^  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  publifthing  the 

Principal  Dictionary,  and  shall  keep  ond  preserve  the  some  _ 
citlier  in  the  buildings  of  the  Clarendon  Press  or  elsewhcra  fl 
as  they  may  think  fit,  but  shall  not  be  bound  to  adopt  any 
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greater  precautions  oguluat  loss  or  damage  of  tho  »aiQO  by  fire 
or  otherwi!»e  than  are  ordiiiurily  oWrvud  by  the  Dologutes  in 
the  costody  ot  similar  papers,  writings  and  muturiohi  com- 
mitted to  thoir  vburgc. 

16.  9rtrt  the  expiration  of  the  said  twelve  years,  the  Dele- 
gates may  either  retaiu  the  cust^nly  of  the  emiU  papers,  writings 
and  materials  aa  long  as  they  thinL  lit  on  the  aamo  t«mis  aa 
to  keeping  and  preserving  the  eamc  a»  are  herein  provided 
for  the  said  space  of  twelve  yearn,  or  may  at  any  time  re- 
assign and  duUver  the  same,  or  m  muirh  thereof  us  shall  not 
have  been  lust  or  damaged  by  uecidcntiil  fire  or  otherwise,  to 
the  Society  or  their  usigns,  and  require  the  Society  or  their 
assigns  to  remove  the  same ;  and  if  the  Society  or  their 
assigns  shall  on  tnich  requisition  fail  to  remove  the  same 
within  a  rttosonablu  time,  tho  Delegatos  shall  thenceforth  be 
absolved  from  all  ro:tponsihiIity  in  respect  thereof. 

17.  USaut  of  the  provisions  herein  contained  shall  bo  in 
anywise  affected  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Delegates  or 
any  other  Officers  or  Agents  of  tho  University,  whether  in 
their  official  or  private  capacities,  boing  interested  in  the 
profits  of  tho  busincHs  of  the  printing  or  binding  firm  by 
irham  any  of  tho  said  Dictionaries,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  or  any  supplement  or  supplements  thereto  respectively, 
may  bo  printed  and  boned,  or  of  the  business  of  tho  paper 
makers  by  whom  tho  paper  for  the  same  may  ba  supplied,  or 
of  any  other  business  or  employment  the  products  or  resuiltfl 
of  which  may  be  used  for  the  work  or  any  purpose  connected 
therewith. 

Itt.  Cbe  Society  shall  not,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
Delegates,  assign,  charge  or  part  with  the  benefit  of  these 
presents  or  any  port  thereof,  and  if  and  so  soon  as  a  winding- 
up  of  the  Society  shall  be  commenfM.>d,  tho  mutual  covenants 
and  agreements  herein  contained  shall  be  at  an  end,  but 
without  projudieo  to  the  Assignment  horeiiibeforc  contjiine^l, 
and  the  Delogatee  shall  thenceforth  bo  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
the  premise*  hcreinbcforo  oxprcseed  to  bo  hereby  assigned,  at 
their  dincretion. 

19.  Ctft  prewut  Delegates,  and  their  successors  in  that 
ofRce  fur  the  time  iK-iog,  sliall  bo  bound  by,  and  entitled  tu 
claim  the  benefit  of  these  presents,  as  if  they  liad  been  parties 
to,  and  had  signed  the  same;  bat  no  present  or  future  Delegate, 
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nor  the  Yice-CIiancclloi'  by  reason  of  bis  ba^'ing  signed  tho 
Bamo  or  othcririw,  shall  incur  any  persomil  liitbility  for  or  in 
consequonce  of  tho  breach  or  iioa-perfomianuc  of  uny  of  Uw 
coD(UtioD8  or  provisions  on  tho  part  of  tbi-  Culugates  beran* 
before  contained. 

20.  £f  any  di.sputc,  question  or  difference  aball  ariiie  bo* 
twoen  tho  Society  and  the  l>elegnt*'B  touching  these  Prv5tiiit£. 
or  any  cluusc  or  thing  herein  coDtained,  or  the  consUuctioa 
hereof,  or  any  nmtter  in  any  way  conncctod  with  thMs 
presents  or  the  operation  hereof,  or  the  rights,  dntin,  or 
liabUitieB  of  either  party  in  connection  with  tho  premiae*, 
then,  and  in  every  or  any  such  c&sc,  each  dispute,  qnentiasi  or 
difference  shall  be  forthwith  referred  to  two  Arbitraton,  ons 
to  be  appointed  by  eaeh  party  in  difference,  or  an  Umpire 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Arbitrators  before  entering  on  tho  con* 
sideration  of  the  dispute,  question,  or  difference  referred  to 
them ;  and  if  cither  of  the  parties  aball  uo{{Ioct  to  appoint  an 
Arbilnitur  fur  the  space  of  29  days  after  a  notice  in  Triting 
BO  to  do  shall  bare  been  givon  to  them  by  the  other  party, 
or  shall  appoint  an  Arbitrator  who  shall  refuse  to  act,  then 
the  Arbitrator  appointed  by  tho  other  party  shall  nuiko  a 
final  decision  uloue ;  And  every  such  arbitration  •hall  be 
eubject  to  tho  prori^ons  in  that  behalf  contained  in  the 
CoTnmon  Law  Procedure  Act  1864,  or  any  then  subdating 
Statutory  modiGcution  thereof,  exeept  whero  the  some 
hereby  oxpres-nly  variwi,  and  upon  every  or  any  such  rcfer-j 
enco  the  Arbitrators  and  Umpire  shall  respectively  have  pow( 
to  examine  the  pjirties  and  wifnrsfiOfi  upon  Onth  or  AffinuaUoiL 
and  to  direct  imy  Doeds,  Instruments,  or  Docuntents  to  bs 
executed,  and  acta  to  bo  done,  by  either  party,  and  either ' 
fix,  settle,  and  det^rmino  the  amount  of  Costs  of  the  K<-fonD( 
and  Awanl  respectively  or  incidental  thereto  to  bo  paid  bi 
both  parties  or  by  cither  parties,  or  to  direct  the  some  la  I 
taxed  either  as  between  Solicitor  and  Client,  or  na  botween 
piirty  and  party,  or  otherwise,  and  to  direct  and  award  when 
BJid  hy  ntid  to  whom  snch  coKta  tihall  be  paid. 

21.  (!^t)cr|[  stibnmMon  to  Arbitration  henun  contained  shall 
bo  made  a  Rule  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justico 
the  appliratiou  of  either  party. 

HtTfiMi  jwtM.      22.  Z.ift  Marginal  NoteA  to  these  presents  arc  for  com 
Dicnce  of  reference  only,  and  shall  not  affect  the  interprctatioD 
of  the  text. 
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In  iaitnttUi  whereof  the  Society  has  caused  its  Common 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  James  Edward  Sewell,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  has  hereunto  set  Ms  hand 
and  Seal,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  within-named  Delegates, 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


The  Common  Seal  of  ^  the 
Philological  Society  was  ^here- 
unto affixed  in  pursuance  of  a 
Besolution  to  that  effect,  in  the 
presence  of 
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1876.  E.  n.  Inolbton,  Esq.,  Imperial  Academy  of  Com- 

merce and  Arts,  Moaoow. 
186-.     Martin  II.  Ir%ing,  Esq.    Australia.    (Books  to  Prof. 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  22,  Gordon  St.,  Gordon  Sq.,  W.C.) 

1875.  H.  Jrppkrron,  Esq.     Huddcrsfield  College. 
1842.     The  Rev.  Henry  Jenkyns.     University,  Durham. 
1871.     II.  Jennhb,  Esq.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

1878.     C.  S.  Jerram,    Esq.      Windlcsham,  Famborough 
Station. 

1870.  George  Joachim,  Esq.    28,  Comhill,  E.C. 

1874.     Col.  Sir  Arnold  B.  Kbmball,  O.B.,  K.C.S.I.    79, 

Queen's  Gate,  W. 
1842.    The  Kev.  Dr.  Kennbiiv.    The  Elma,  Cambridg^o. 

1876.  E.  Kkhn,  Esq.     25,   Great  George  Street,   We«t- 

minster,  S.W. 
1842.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Ki-MAaroN.    St.  Paul's  School,  E.C. 

1869.  'The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen  Lawlby.    Trovaylcp, 

Penzance. 
1867.    H.  C.  Levander,  Esq.  30,  Korth  Villas,  Camden 

Square,  N.W. 

1871.  •The  Rev.    S.    S-    Lewis,   Corpus    Christi    College, 

Cambridge. 
1842.    The  Rev.  W.  Linwood.     Bircbfield,  Birmingham. 
1874.     Dr.  J.  H.  Le^yd.     24,  Anglesea  Street,  Dublin. 
1862.  *D.  LouAN,  Esq.    Pcnang.    (Books  to  Richardson  and 

Co.,  23,  CoruhiU,  E.C.) 
1856.     The  Rev.  A.  how-y.     160,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 
1842.  'E.  L.  LusHiNGTXiN,  Esq.    Park  House,  Maidstone. 

1865.  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Maclennak.     Carlton  House, 

Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 
1867.     P^(^f.  Russell  Martineau.    37,  Regent's  Park  Road, 
N.W. 
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1842.  C.  P.  Mason,  Esq.   5,  Col  lege  Gardena,  DulwHch.  aW. 

1855.  Cotton  SIathek,  K»q.    Itoval  Indiun  Civil  Knginaer- 

ing  CoUogo,  Cooper's  Hifl,  near  Stftinc«,  Middlesex. 
1873.    The  Rev.  l^rof.  Mator.     King's  College,  London* 
W.O. 

1856.  G.  W.  MfenviER,  Esq,     St.  Peter  Port.  Guerosey. 

1873.  Arthur  W.  K.  Mm.lek,  Esq.     British  Mnwum,  W.C. 
1854.  'Lord  Robert  Montagu.    Carlton  Club,  and  U,  Clifton 

Gardens,  Folkostone. 

1874.  W.  R.  MoRPiLL,  Esq.     4,  Clarendon  Villa«,  Park 

Town,  Oxford. 
18C2.    The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris.    Lordship  Lodge,  Wood 

Green,  Tottenham,  N. 
1860.     John  MuiK,  Esq.  10,  Merchiston  Avenne,  Edinburgh. 
1878.    Sir  Charles  Murray,  II.B.M.  Ambassador  at  Lisboo. 

(Books  to  caro  of  Foreign  Office,  Ivondon.) 
1SG8.     Dr.Jame8A.U.MuRRAT.  Sunnyaide,  MUl  llill, N-W. 

1870.  •rrenrj-Nicoi.,E9q.  52,  Thomhill  Road,  Bnmsbury^N, 
1858.    J.  M.  KoRMAN,  E«q.     Denoombo,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

1843.  The  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Ouphakt,  D.D.,  Loid  Bishop 

of  Llandaff.    Llandaff  Court. 
1860.    Dr.  E.  Oswald.    2;i,  Glouceater  Crescent,  N.W. 
1874.     Owens  Coixkgh,  Manchester. 

1858.  Cornelius  Paine,  Eeq.      9,  Levee  Crescent,  Komp 

Town,  Brighton. 
1862.     The    Rev.   G.    E.   Pattendkn.      Grammar  School, 

Boston. 
1873.     A.  J.  Pattf.rson,  Eeq.     Sftvile  Club,  Savile  Row, 

London,  W. 
1866.    J.  PRILE,  Eitq.    Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
1876.     W.  R.  Phillips,  Eeq.     Muntacute,  Ilminstor. 
1865.    J.  A.  PiCTON,  Esq.     11,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool 

1876.    W.  R.  S.  RALfiriON,  Esq.,  8,  Alfred  Place.  Bedford- 
sqnare,  "W.O. 

1859.  •F.  Reillt,  Esq.     19,  Duke  Strwt,  Storey's  Oate^ 

Westminster,  S.W. 
1869.     Prof.  Charies  Riku.    British  Museum,  W.C. 
1862.   'D.  Ross,  Esq.     7,  Regent  Place,  Edinburgh. 
1865.   •!.  D.  RussKLL,  Eeq.    Biggin  Hall,  Oundfc. 


I 
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1879.  'The  Rev.  A.  H.  Savcb,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
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1867.    J.  SciioNEMANN,  P^M.     5,  Salcm  Street,  Bradford. 
1879.     G.  A.  8cHB0MPF,  Esq.      Tettenhall   College,   near 

Wolvorharapton . 
1842.   ■The  Eev.  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Jlocheet-er. 
1863.  'The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  3,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 
1879.     A.  G.  Snelgrovk,  Esq.,  London  llios^ital,  E. 
1871.  'T.  B.  SrRAUUK.  Esq.       26,   St.   Andrew's  Square, 

Edinburgh. 
1873.    William  Spurrelt,,  Esq.     37,  King  Street,  Caer- 

marthen. 
1879.    Thomas    SrENHorsE,  Esq.      14y  Lyndhnrst  Roadj 

Humpstead,  N.W. 
1858.     Dr.  Whitley  Stokes.     5,  Merion  Square,  Dublin. 
ISHf).     J.  W.  Stratton,  Esq. 
1869.  "Ilenrv  Sweet,  Esq.     140,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
1873.    Tho  ftev.  W.  Somervillo  Lach  Szyrma.     Penzance. 


1875. 
1873. 

1843. 

1866. 
1867. 

18fi9. 

1871. 

1878. 


The  Rev.   C.   J.  Fox  Tatu>r.      6,  Barnard's  Inn, 

Holbom,  E.O. 
Tom    Taylor,    Esq.     Lavender    Sweep,    Clapham 

Common,  S.W. 
•John  Thirlwall,  Esq.    69,  Pultenev  Street,  Bath. 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Esq.    Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
•Tho  Rev.  W.  n.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 
Samuel  Tim M  INS,  Esq.  Elvetham  IxKlf^,  IJsrriiinpham. 
Tho  Most  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 

Dublin.     Palace,  Dublin. 
Nicholas  Trliiiner,  Esq.     57,  Ludgato  Hill,  E.O. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Esq.     Linden,  Welliugtou,  Somerset. 


The    Rev.    William    TJrwick. 
Oardons,  Ilampstead,  N.AV. 


49,   Belsize   Park 


1866. 
1873. 


J.  C.  Valentine,  Esq.     24,  Pickering  Place,  Bays- 
water,  W. 
•A.  A.  Vansotart,  Esq.     5,  Maid's  Causeway,  Cam- 
bridt^e.    (Hooks  to  Trinity  Cnllego  Library,  Carab.) 
•E.  ViLhS,  Esq.     Merton   House,   Salisbury  Square, 

E.C. 
F.  J.  Vipan,  Esq.  31,  Bedford  Place,  London,  W.C. 

Dr.  Wagner,     Johannenm,  Hamburg. 
M.  J.  WALUot'SE,  Esq.     9,  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida 
Vale,  W. 


brvm 

1876.  0.  H.  'Wau,  Biq.    Hidfanke  Sobooi,  Kenr  Wank 

▼orth,  S.  w - 
1866.    The   Ber.   J.    B.  Waxhsbrov.     The   Leetanr* 

Uousea  nB<|iinmimii|i , 
1843.     Hendei^WBDOFWDOD^Sai.    81,  QaeeB  An  Stool 

W. 
1861.  "Dr.  B.  V.  WmtmrtB.    HQl  Hill  Onmur  BAou 

N.W. 
1863.     fl.  B.  Whutxxt,  En.    6,  IGsftrd  Gaidem^  Wci 

Kensingtoa  Piuk,  W. 

1877.  J.WooD,Etq. 

1870.    NiohoIflsWilflanWnB^Eiq.  8,]hl&fd  ITefZMe^  S 
Ijeooaid'n^  Sxeter. 


Bmik^n :  Meesre.  Bahiom,  BomrxBiB  and  Go.,  1,  PbB  Ka 

But,  aw. 

Pu^kken  of  the   TKmaoeMoM.*  Heasn.  TbObrxe  &  Oo 
67  and  69,  Lndgato  HOI,  London. 


\. 


HKBTFORDt 
FBtiiTKD  IT  wtMrmmm  Avam  Am  man. 


HERTFOBD  I 

PUXTD  IT  •nrHSK  AURIH  AMD  Mn. 


